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BOSton  Infantry 

Symphony  0    Providence. 

\Jl  C/llv3o  Li   d  Season    of    1892-93. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


First  Concert, 
Wednesday  Evening,  October  26, 

At  Eight. 


PROGRAMME. 

Tschaikowsky      -  Overture-Fantasy,  "  Romeo  and  Juliet " 

Andante  non  tanto  quassi  moderato  (F-sharp  miDor),  4-4 
Allegro  giusto  (B  minor),  -  4-4 

Moderato  assai  (B  major)  -  4-4 

Weber         -  Aria,  "  Ocean !  thou  mighty  monster,"  from  "  Oberon  " 

Miss  JUCH. 

Berlioz     "  Queen  Mab  "  Scherzo,  from  the  Symphony  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "    J 
Liszt  _____         Song-  with  Orchestra,  "  Loreley  " 

Miss  JUCH. 

Schumann   ------       Symphony  in  D  minor,  No.  4 

I.    Rather  slow  (D  minor),  -  3-4 

Lively  (D  minor),  _____  2-4 

II.    Rather  slow  (D  minor,  Hypodorian  mode),  -  3-4 

III.  Scherzo  :  Lively  (D  minor),    -  3-4 
Trio  :  The  same  tempo  (B-flat  major),    -  -  3-4 

IV.  Slow  (D  minor),              .  -    l                            -  -  4-4 
Lively  (D  major),  -                                         -  -  4-4 


Soloist,  Miss    EMMA    JUCH. 
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Vim ' i  /' 

*'  Borneo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasy  after  Shakspere.    Peter  Ilyitch  Tscliaikowsky. 

Andante  non  tanto  quasi  ?noderato  {F-sharp  minor), 4"4 

Allegro  giusto  (B  minor), 4-4 

Moderato  assai  (B  major), 4*4 

Of  all  the  orchestral  works  by  Tschaikowsky  yet  given  in  this  country 
this  overture-fantasy  has  probably  been  the  most  admired.  The  impression 
it  made  in  Boston,  on  its  first  performance  by  the  Symphony  Orchestra? 
three  seasons  ago,  was  unique.     It  conquered  almost  all  suffrages  at  once' 

It  begins  with  a  solemn  church  chant  (Friar  Laurence  ?),  in  which  the 
quartet  of  clarinets  and  bassoons  suggest  as  well  as  may  be  the  sustained 
tones  of  the  organ.  After  a  brief  intermezzo  of  soft  harmonies  on  the 
wooden  wind  and  horns,  with  ascending  swept  chords  on  the  harp,  this 
chant  is  taken  up  once  more  by  the  flutes,  clarinets,  oboes,  and  English 
horn  to  a  running  contrapuntal  figuration  on  the  strings  pizzicati.  A  return 
of  the  weird,  super-earthly  harmonies,  which  seem,  in  general,  to  suggest 
Juliet's  monologue,  "  If,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb,"  leads  to  the  main 


L.  P.  HOLLANDER  &  CO. 
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AUTUMN  and  WIHTER,  1 892 
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NOW  READY,  OUR  MODELS  AND  SKETCHES  OF 

Street  Gowns,  Jackets,  and  Wraps 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  ladies  that  we  have 

opened' a  department  of  HIGH    ART    DRESSMAKING. 

We  shall  make  it  a  point  to  import  single  dress  patterns  only, 

also  to  make  but  one  dress  to  each  design,  thus  securing  for  each 

patron  a  thoroughly  exclusive  costume. 

Mme.  L.  LACHAMBRE,  so  favorably  known  to  fash- 
ionable ladies  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  has  been  secured  as  designer 
and  fitter.  In  our  new  rooms  will  be  found  PARIS  MOD- 
ELS of  VISITING,  DINNER,  AND  EVENING 
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252,  256,  258  BOYLSTON  STREET. 


FOR    ADVERTISING    SPACE   IN   THIS    PROGRAMME, 

ADDRESS 
F.  R.  COMEE,  MUSIC   HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


No.  159  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON. 


allegro  of  the  work.  Here  we  come  evidently  to  the  street  fights  between 
the  Capulets  and  the  Montagues,  the  rather  Meyerbeerish  rhythm  of  the 
introductory  theme  (vide  "  Tuez  les  Huguenots"  in  the  fifth  act  of  "Les 
Huguenots  ")  speaking  plainly  of  ferocity  and  bloodshed.  After  a  while 
the  turmoil  is  subdued,  and  the  love-theme  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
violas  and  English  horn,  a  subsidiary  second  theme  immediately  following 
it  on  the  muted  strings.  The  whole  allegro  is  worked  out  on  these  three 
themes  (the  street  fight  and  the  two  love-themes),  with  frequent  reappear- 
ances of  Friar  Laurence's  chant,  which  comes  in  ever  and  anon  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  an  ecclesiastical  cantus  firmus.  The  style  is  exceed- 
ingly brilliant  and  elaborate,  and  the  work  is  remarkably  free  from  those 
eccentricities  and  excesses  that  often  mar  Tschaikowsky's  writing.  Here 
he  is  brilliant,  at  moments  even  furious  and  headlong,  but  without  reaching 
the  absolutely  barbaric  and  savage  pitch.  His  sworn  admirers  seem  to 
unite  upon  the  love-theme  in  some  of  its  developments  as  the  highest  point 
of  emotional  beauty  he  has  yet  reached. 

/ 


Recitative  and  Aria,  "Ocean  !  thou  mighty  monster,"  from  "Oberon,"  Act  II.,  No.  13 
(sung  by  Rezia).  Karl  Maria  von  Weber. 

"  Oberon,"  von  Weber's  last  opera,  was  written  for  London  on  an  Eng- 
lish text  by  J.  R.  Planche,  founded  on  Sotheby's  translation  of  a  poem 


Mme.  S.  HOWARD, 

^^  Importer 


An  Elegant    assortment    of   dainty    French 
Bonnets  and   English    Round    Hats,    and    other 
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by  Wieland.  It  was  first  brought  out  under  the  composer's  direction  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  on  April  12,  1826.  John  Braham,  the  noted  tenor, 
sang  the  part  of  Sir  Huon.  The  story  is  a  fairy  tale  in  which  Oberon,  king 
of  the  elves,  has  just  parted  from  his  queen,  Titania,  after  a  connubial  tiff, 
swearing  "never  to  meet  in  love  till  some  fond  pair,  through  weal  and 
woe,  'mid  flood,  chains,  and  fire,  should  keep  their  plighted  faith  inviolate. " 
Puck  helps  Oberon  to  find  such  a  pair  in  Sir  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  a 
knight  at  Charlemagne's  court,  and  Rezia,  daughter  of  Haroun  el  Raschid, 
caliph  of  Bagdad.  The  great  scene  sunf  at  this  concert  —  second  only  to 
Agathe's  grand  scena  in  the  second  act  of  the  "  Freischiitz  " —  is  by  Rezia, 
who  has  been  cast  ashore  on  a  barren  island,  together  with  her  lover,  Sir 
Huon,  and  at  last  sees  a  ship  steering  toward  them.  The  calm  grandeur 
of  the  first  part,  the  gradual  climax,  culminating  in  an  outburst  of  almost 
frantic  joy  at  the  end,  have  hardly  been  surpassed. 
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"Queen  Mao"  Scherzo  from  the  "Romeo  et  Juliettel"  symphony.      Hector  Berlioz. 

Every  great  composer,  no  matter  how  original  and  individual  his  general 
style  and  inspiration  may  be,  seems  destined  to  write  some  one  thing  that 
is  not  only  absolutely  original,  but  utterly  unique  of  its  kind,  totally  unlike 
anything  else  in  the  whole  range  of  music.  Thus  Schubert  wrote  his  C 
major  symphony,  Beethoven  his  chorus  of  dervishes  in  the  "  Ruins  of 
Athens,"  Wagner  his  "  Ride  of  the  Valkyrior."  And  here  we  have  Berlioz, 
too,  with  this  "  Queen  Mab  "  scherzo  of  his,  a  composition  which  stands 
utterly  alone,  unsuggested  and  unlikened  by  anything  else  in  music.  And, 
as  it  is  unique  in  musical  character,  so  is  it  also  almost  unique  in  its  well- 
nigh  insuperable  technical  difficulty.  In  it  Berlioz  has  exhausted  all  the 
elfin  resources  of  the  modern  orchestra.  It  is  as  if  the  violins  were  strung 
with  cobweb  instead  of  catgut ;  as  if  the  flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets  were 
tiny  oaten  straws ;  as  if,  as  a  critic  once  said,  every  instrument  in  the 
orchestra  "  sounded  through  the  wrong  end  of  an  opera-glass."     Everything 
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in  it  is  microscopic.  No  better,  no  half  so  good,  description  of  this  scherzo 
can  be  found  as  Mercutio's  speech  about  Queen  Mab  in  Shakspere's  trag- 
edy. Every  detail  in  that  famous  description  of  the  queen  of  dreams  is 
reproduced  musically  by  Berlioz.     The  present  writer  can  add  nothing  to  it. 

O,  then,  I  see  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 

She  is  the  fairies'  midwife,  and  she  comes 

In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 

On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman, 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 

Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep ; 

Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs, 

The  cover  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers, 

The  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web, 

The  collars  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams, 

Her  whip  of  cricket's  bone,  the  lash  of  film, 

Her  waggoner  a  small  grey-coated  gnat, 

Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 

Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid ; 

Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut 

Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel  or  old  grub, 

Time  out  o'  mind  the  fairies'  coachmakers. 

And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 

Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love ; 

O'er  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  court'sies  straight ; 

O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees; 

O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream, 

Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues, 

Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted  are. 

Sometime  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose, 

And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit; 

And  sometime  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail 

Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  a'  lies  asleep, 

Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice. 

Sometime  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck, 

And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 
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Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades, 
Of  healths  five-fathom  deep ;  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts  and  wakes, 
And  being  thus  frighted  swears  a  prayer  or  two 
And  sleeps  again.     This  is  that  very  Mab 
Thatplats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night, 
And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs, 
Which  once  untangled  much  misfortune  bodes. 
This  is  she  — 

True,  I  talk  of  dreams, 
Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy, 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air, 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind,  who  wooes 
Even  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  North, 
And,  being  anger'd,  puffs  away  from  thence, 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  South. 

Certain  details  in  the  orchestration  are,  however,  worth  noting.  The  way 
in  which  the  uncanny  little  melody  on  the  flute  and  English  horn  in  the 
trio  is  accompanied  by  sustained  chords  in  the  altissimo  register  (artificial 
harmonics)  of  the  violins  is  an  invention  of  Berlioz's :  it  is  like  cobwebs 
made  audible !  The  little,  high,  tinkling  notes  heard  toward  the  end  of  the 
scherzo  are  now  played  on  the  metallophone ;  but  they  were  originally 
written  for  two  pairs  of  "antique  cymbals,"  old  Roman  instruments,  of 
which  Berlioz  found  several  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  in  Naples.  These  an- 
tique cymbals  are  little  circular  plates  of  bell-metal,  about  the  size  of  a 
silver  dollar,  tuned  to  a  definite  pitch  by  turning  in  a  lathe,  and  played  by 
striking  their  edges  together,  the  two  cymbals  being  held  at  right  angles  with 
each  other.  No  one  but  Berlioz  has  ever  thought  of  reviving  this  obsolete 
instrument;  and  even  he  has  employed  it  only  in  this  scherzo.  But  its  place 
is  perfectly  well  taken  by  the  higher  notes  of  the  metallophone. 
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f\UP  ^Productions  of  the  present  year 
are  the  finest  we  have  ever  offered, 
and  represent  both  in  exterior  finish  and 
quality  of  tone  the  highest  excellence 
in  Piano  manufacture.  We  solicit  for 
them  the  critical  examination  of 
the  musical  profession  and 
the  public. 
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Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  niinor,  Op.  120.  Robert  Schumann. 

/.     Rather  slow  (D  minor), 3-4 

Lively  (D  minor), 2-4 

II.     Rather  slow  (L>  minor,  Hypodorian  mode), 3-4 

III.  Scherzo :  Lively  (  D  minor), 3-4 

Trio :   The  same  tempo  {B-Jlat  i?iajor), 3-4 

IV.  Slow  (D  minor), 4-4 

Lively  (D  major), 4-4 

This  symphony,  although  published  and  universally  known  as  No.  4, 
was  written  before  any  of  Schumann's  others.  There  are  two  slightly 
different  versions  of  it  now  published, —  the  generally  known,  or  second,  ver- 
sion, which  has  been  followed  for  years  by  all  orchestras,  and  the  "  new," 
or  first,  version,  which  was  brought  to. light  only  two  or  three  years  ago. 
The  symphony  stands  alone  among  all  works  in  this  form  by  classic  Ger- 
man composers  for  a  curious  aberration  from  the  regular  sonata  form  in 
its  first  movement.  There  is  no  real  second  theme  in  the  first  part  of  the 
movement ;  but  the  first  theme,  after  a  considerable  development  that  is 
almost  like  working  out,  leads  immediately  to  a  short  conclusion  theme. 
A  true,  hitherto  unheard  melodious  second  theme  does,  however,  make  its 
appearance  in  the  course  of  the  free  fantasia.  And,  as  a  second  item  of 
singularity,  there  is  no  third  part  to  the  movement,  which  ends  with  the 
free  fantasia. 

The  second  movement  is  a  simple  romanza,  the  melody  played  through- 
out on  the  oboe  and  the  first  'celli  in  octaves.  The  middle  part  of  the 
movement  is  taken  up  with  a  return  to  the  slow  introduction  to  the  first 
movement,  and  a  very  beautiful  major  variation  on  the  same  for  solo 
violin. 

The  scherzo  presents  a  sturdy,  even  rather  fierce,  theme  in  D  minor, 
which  is  worked  up  quite  in  accordance  with  the  conventional  form.  The 
trio  is  one  of  those  exquisite,  fanciful  movements  in  which  Schumann  shows 
himself  as  wholly  unique. 

The  Jina/e  is  built  up  on  a  major  version  of  the  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment:  it  is  singularly  full  of  striking  orchestral  effects  for  Schumann,  who 
was,  upon  the  whole,  rather  inclined  to  be  chary  of  such  things.  It  ends 
with  a  glowing  peroration,  in  which  all  the  artifices  of  climax  are  brought 
into  play. 

Violin  Instruction, 
Miss  REBEKAH  E.  THURSTON, 

CONRAD  BUILDING. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


IRVING  P.  IRONS, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 

Room  513, 
BUTLER  EXCHANGE. 


MARION  WARD  MOSHER, 


Teacher  of  Pianoforte 

MOULTON    BUILDING,    • 

267  Westminster  Street. 


ANNA  Y.  ELDRED, 

Pupil  of  Mrs.  Anne  Gilbreth  Cross. 


Teacher  of  the  Pianoforte, 

19  Mulberry  Street. 


EDWARD  F.  BRIGHAM, 


Teacher  of  Pianoforte. 

Cultivation  of  the  Voice. 

MUSIC    ROOM, 
40    CONRAD   BUILDING. 


CHARLES  S.  TISDALE, 


Pianist  and  Teacher, 

ROOM  521, 

BUTLER    EXCHANGE. 


EYAN6ELINE  LARRY, 


TEACHER  OF  VIOLIN, 

517  Butler  Exchange. 

■Wednesdays  and   Saturdays. 


ERNEST  FISCHER, 

Pupil  of  Prof.  Jul.  Stockhausen,  Frankf ort-on-the-Main. 


Teacher  of  Vocal  Culture, 


Room  44, 


CONRAD  BUILDING. 


Providence,  R.I. 


Mrs.  MARIAN  E.  MASON, 


Vocal  and  Piano  Teacher, 

No.  3  College  Street. 


Mr.  N,  L  WILBUR 


Associate  American  College  of  Musicians. 


Teacher    of   Piano,    Organ,    and 
Music  Theory. 

ROOM  513.         -        -       BUTLER  EXCHANGE. 

Mondays  and   Saturdays. 

Residence,  37  Dudley  Street 
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Mrs.  ANNE  GILBRETH  CROSS, 


Teacher  of  the  Pianoforte, 


59    ANGELL   STREET. 


Miss  ALICE  M.  BOLTING, 


Teacher  of  Pianoforte. 

(Pupil  of  Mrs.  Anne  Gilbreth  Cross.) 

ROOM  41  CONRAD  BUILDING. 

Applications   for  lessons  may  be   made   on  TUES- 
DAY and  FRIDAY  AFTERNOONS. 


Mr.  GEO.  H.  LOMAS, 

Associate  American  College  of  Musicians. 


Piano  Organ  &  Harmony. 

Address,  Bqx  1292. 


HANS  SCHNEIDER, 


Late  of  the  Conservatory  of  Cologne,  Germany. 

MUSIC    ROOMS, 

Third  floor,  Conrad  Building. 


D.  S.  BABCOCK, 


Yoice  Culture,  for  Speech  and  Song. 

Special  course  of  instruction  for  the  Clergy  and 
other  Public  Speakers. 

Room  10,  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 
375  Westminster,  cor.  of  Jackson  Street. 


FRED.  L.  MAHN, 


Violin  Soloist  and  Teacher, 

BROWNELL   BUILDING, 
91  Westminster  St. 


EUGENE  GRUENBERG 

Will  receive  pupils  in  this  city. 


Teacher  of   Musical   Theory,  Harmony, 
Counterpoint,  Fugue,  Musical  Forms,  etc. 

Graduate  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Vienna. 

Member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
formerly  conductor  of  the  Boston  Popular  Concerts. 

For  terms,  address  Mr.  E.  Gruenberg,  3S7  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Miss  ALICE  LOCKE  PITMAN, 


VOCAL  TEACHER. 

ROOM  517, 

BUTLER    EXCHANGE. 


Miss  AMEY  C.  RIDER, 


Pianist  and  Teacher, 

Monday  and  Thursday, 
ROOM  42   CONRAD    BUILDING 
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INFANTRY    HALL,    PROVIDENCE. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 


ARTHUR  NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


Twelfth  Season,  1892-93. 


PROGRAMME 


OF   THE 


SECOND  CONCERT 

Wednesday  Evening,  Nov.  16, 
At  8  o'clock. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by 
William  F.  Apthorp. 


PUBLISHED  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS,  MANAGER. 


MAS0N  AND  HAMLIN 


IMPROVED 

PIANOS 


Represent   that  same 
High  Standard  of  Excellence 
which   has   achieved  a   Reputation   for   their 


ORGANS 


AS   THE 


STANDARD 
0F  THE  WORLD. 


New  "  Liszt  "  MODEL,  No.  804. 


These  Instruments  have  been  supplied  to  Churches,  Convents,  Sisters  of 
Charity,  Missionaries,  and  Schools  the  world  over. 


L2GA12  REPRESENTATIVES : 


GORY  BROTHERS 


131  WESTMINSTER  ST.  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 
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Boston 

Symphony   # 
Orchestra 


Infantry  Hall, 
Providence. 


Season  of  1892-93. 


Mr.  ARTHUR    NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


Second  Concert, 
Wednesday  Evening,  November  16, 

At  8  o'clock. 


Karl  Reineeke 


Karl  Heinrich  Graun 


Edvard  Grieg 


PROGRAMME. 

Overture  to  "Koenig  Manfred,'  Op.  94 

Aria,  "Lo!  the  heaven-descended  Prophet,"  from 
"DerTod  Jesn" 

-       -       -        Suite  from  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46 


V 


/ 


I.    "Morgenstimmung."    Allegretto  pastorale  (E  major)  6-8 

II.     'Ases  Tod."    Andante  doloroso  (B  minor)  .  .  4-4 

III.  "  Anitras  Tanz."    Tempo  di  Mazurka  (A  minor)  .  3-4 

IV.  "In  der  Halle  des  Bergkoenigs."    Alia  marcia  e  molto 

marcato  (B  minor)        ......  4-4 


Soli  for  Violoncello 


a.  Andante 

b.  Capriccio 


Ambroise  Thomas  - 


Molique 
KlengeL 


-     Ophelia's  Dying  Scene,  from  "  Hamlet "' 


/ 


/ 


Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  -     Symphony  No.  3,  in  A  minor,  "Scotch," 

Op.  56 


I.   Andante  con  moto  (A  minor) 

Allegro  un  poco  agitato  (A  minor ) 
II.    Vivace  non  troppo  (F  major)     . 

III.  Adagio  (A  major) 

IV.  Allegro  vivacissimo  (A  minor) 
Allegro  maestoso  assai  (A  major) 


3-4 
6-8 

2-4 
2-4 
2-2 
6-8 


SOLOISTS  : 

Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE.  Mr.  ALWIN  SCHROEDER. 


THE  PIANOFORTE  IS  A  STEINWAY. 
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Wheelock  Pianos 

UNEXCELLED  IN  TONE. 

FAULTLESS  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

SUPERB  IN  FINISH. 

A  First-class  Piano  at  an  Honest  Price. 
HERBERT  L.  EDDY,  Sole  Agent,    ■ 

Hoyle  Building,       .         .       366  High  Street. 


Rooms  36,  35,  and  27. 


Best  Goods  Obtainable  in  Boston. 


B 


AILEY'S    Choicest  Sweets, 

^— — —  Chocolates  and  Bonbons, 
Fine  Baskets  and  Boxes  for  the 
Holidays. 


Found  only  at  the  original  store, 

J.  B.  BAILEY'S,  w^st.e,, 
BOSTON. 

Next  Door  to  Shreve,  Crump  &  Low. 


R.I.  School  of  Languages 

CONRAD  BUILDING— 3d  Floor-Room  59. 
Sixth  Year  begins  Sept.  12,  1892. 

CC  E>  !\/I   AM     HERE  H.  MUELLER. 
E  l\  IYI  M  IN     FRL.  MARY  WILLIAMS. 

FRENCH     MONS.  ED.  COUTURE. 

ITALIAN  sig  fiori 

SPANISH     MARIETTA  AMEROSI. 

English.    Latin,   Greek,    History,   Chem- 
istry, Higher  Mathematics. 

Private  lessons.     Beginners  and  advanced  classes. 
A  carefully  selected  staff  of  teachers. 

For  information  and  circulars  call  or  address 
HERMANN    MUELLER,    Principal. 


L.  G  McINTOSH  &  CO. 

214  Boylston  Street. 


M 


Hour  of  Closing, 
5.30  P.M. 


w 


Importers  and  Dealers  in 


NOVELTIES 


FOR 

Ladies',  Misses1,  and  Children's  Wear. 

CLOAKS,  CAPES,  and  WRAPS. 
FURS    and    FUR    GARMENTS. 

SILKS,  WOOLLEN    DRESS    GOODS  and   CLOTHS 

GOWNS  and  SUITS. 
UNDERWEAR  and    CORSETS. 


Dressmaking  and  Ladies'  Tailoring  a  Specialty. 
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Overture  to  "  Koenig;  Manfred,"  in  E  minor,  Op.  94.  Karl  Keinecke. 

Karl  Heinrich  Carsten  Reinecke  was  born  at  Altona  on  June  23,  1824. 
He  was  first  a  pupil  of  his  father's,  on  the  pianoforte:  later  he  studied  the 
pianoforte,  harmony,  and  composition  in  Leipzig,  at  the  time  when  Men- 
delssohn's and  Schumann's  influence  was  at  its  height.  In  1834  he  made 
his  first  concert  tour  to  Denmark  and  Sweden.  After  leaving  Leipzig,  he 
made  a  second  trip  through  North  Germany  and  Denmark,  settling  in 
Copenhagen  in  1846-48  as  court  pianist  to  Christian  VIII.  Next  he  lived 
for  some  time  in  Paris.  In  185 1  he  was  made  instructor  on  the  pianoforte 
at  the  Cologne  Conservatorium  ;  was  music  director  in  Barmen  in  1854-59, 
in  Breslau  in  1859-60,  and  then  was  appointed  Kapellmeister  at  the 
Gewandhaus  and  professor  at  the  Conservatorium  in  Leipzig,  which  posts 
he  has  held  ever  since. 

As  a  pianist,  Reinecke  has  a  brilliant  reputation,  especially  as  a  player  of 
Mozart.  Among  his  pupils  are  counted  Raphael  JoserTy,  Louis  Maas, 
Kwast,  and  others.  As  a  composer,  he  is  a  follower  of  Schumann  rather 
than  of  Mendelssohn,  although  he  has  never  risen  above  the  second  rank,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world.  Among  his  pupils  in  composition  are  to  be  noted 
Map:  Bruch,  Carl  Grammann,  Edvard  Grieg,  Adolph  Klauwell,  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan,  Johan  Severin  Svendsen,  etc. 

Reinecke's  five-act  opera,  "  Konig  Manfred  "  (text  by  Friedrich  Rober), 
was  brought  out  at  Wiesbaden  on  July  24,  1867,  and  given  in  Leipzig  on 
April  23,  1885,  where  it  had  a  fair  succes  d'estime.  The  overture  has  made 
good  its  claim  to  a  respectable  place  in  the  German  concert  repertory.  It 
opens  with  a  serious,  thoughtful,  rather  Schumannesque  Introduction  in  E 
major.     A  short  stringendo  passage,  in  which  the  heavier  brass  instruments 

L.  P.  HOLLANDER  &  CO. 

Evening  Wraps  for  Ladies, 

.     .    .     ALSO    .    .     . 

FRENCH  MANTLES  and  CAPES. 

Shapes  that  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  —  no  duplicates.     Very- 
extensive  assortment,  many  of  them  are  being 
shown  for  the  first  time. 


202   BOYLSTON    STREET.      ■  BOSTON. 

290   FIFTH   AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 
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[ATMEr^  '"JAILOK* 


TAILORING  DEPARTMENT. 

We  are  exhibiting  Models  of  Street  Gowns, 
Jackets,  Capes,  etc.  (designed  by  our  own  artist), 
which  are  considered  the  handsomest  we  have  yet 
produced. 


DRESSMAKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Mme.  L.  LACHAMBRE,  Designer  and  Fitter. 

Paris  Models  of  Visiting  Costumes,  Wraps, 


Reception    and    Ball   Dresses. 
novelties  in  Silks  and  Woollens. 


All    the    latest 


Orders  in  Both  Departments  Executed  at 
Short   Notice. 


252,  256,  258  BOYLSTOH  STREET. 


FOR    ADVERTISING    SPACE   IN   THIS    PROGRAMME, 

ADDRESS 
F.  R.  COMEE,  MUSIC   HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


No.  159  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON. 


alternate  with  the  oboe  and  clarinet,  leads  immediately  to  the  principal 
allegro  in  E  minor,  which  is  developed  with  great  energy  on  the  traditional 
lines  of  the  overture-form  (first  movement  of  the  sonata-form).  The  style 
and  general  character  of  both  melody  and  harmony  speak  strongly  of 
Schumann's  influence,  while  the  instrumentation  rather  recalls  Mendels- 
sohn. The  overture  is  scored  for  the  standard  modern  full  orchestra,  with 
trombones  and  harp,  the  more  powerful  brass  instruments  being  employed 
with  classic  moderation. 


Aria:  "L.o  !  the  heaven-descended  Prophet,"  from  "Der  Tod  Jesu." 

Karl  Heinrich  Graun. 

Karl  Heinrich  Graun  was  born  at  Wahrenbriick,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  on 
May  7,  1701,  and  died  in  Berlin  on  Aug.  9,  1759.  As  a  boy,  he  had  a  re- 
markable soprano  voice,  and  studied  singing  under  Cantor  Grundig,  and 
the  clavichord  and  organ  under  Petzold,  at  the  Kreutz-Schule  in  Dresden, 
where  he  soon  got  a  position  in  the  city  choir.  When  his  voice  began 
to  change  to  a  tenor,  he  studied  composition  under  Johann  Christoph 
Schmidt,  and  formed  his  style  by  repeated  hearings  of  Antonio  Lotti's 
operas.  In  1725  he  was  engaged  at  the  opera  in  Braunschweig,  where  he 
was  appointed  Vize-Kapellmeister,  and  wrote  several  operas  which  spread 
his  fame  throughout  Germany.  When  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia,  after- 
wards Frederick  the  Great,  was  on  a  visit  to  Braunschweig,  he  persuaded 
the  duke  to  release  Graun,  being  anxious  to  engage  him  for  his  own  musi- 
cal establishment  at  Rheinsberg.  Graun  went  thither  in  1735,  and  com- 
posed  many  cantatas    to    which    Friedrich    wrote    the    French    text.       On 


Mme.  S.  HOWARD,       .       ,. 

An   Elegant   assortment    of    dainty    French 
Bonnets  and    English    Round    Hats,    and    other 
Millinery  Novelties,  personally  selected. 
Mourning  orders  promptly  filled. 


19  Conrad  Building   Westminster  St., 
Boston  House, 

91  Mt.  Vernon  St.  PROViDENCE,    R.i. 

CD 


Friedrich's  accession  to  the  throne,  Graun  was  sent  to  Italy  to  engage 
singers  for  the  Italian  Opera  in  Berlin,  a  favorite  project  of  the  young 
king's.  In  Italy  he  won  great  fame  as  a  singer,  and  on  his  return  to  Berlin 
was  made  Hof-Kapellmeister,  in  which  post  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  composing  twenty-eight  operas  and  much  church  music.  His  and 
Hasse's  operas  were  almost  the  only  ones  given  in  Berlin  in  his  day;  but 
his  posthumous  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  oratorio,  "  Der  Tod  Jesu  "  (the 
Death  of  Jesus).  This  was  for  a  long  time  given  every  year  on  Good 
Friday  in  -Berlin,  until,  some  time  after  Mendelssohn's  production  of  Sebas- 
tian Bach's  "  Saint-Matthew  Passion,"  it  was  gradually  supplanted  to  a 
great  extent  by  that  work.  Graun  was  one  of  the  leading  composers  of 
his  day;  and,  if  all  but  one  work  of  his  has  been  forgotten  now,  it  is  be- 
cause of  his  being  overshadowed  by  the  mightier  genius  of  Bach  and 
Handel. 

The  aria  from  the  "  Tod  Jesu  "  sung  at  this  concert  is  an  excellent 
example  of  one  phase  at  least  of  the  musico- religious  feeling  of  Graun's 
day.  Neither  to  him  nor  to  his  public  was  there  anything  shocking  in  the 
idea  of  putting  a  brilliant  aria  di  bravura  right  into  the  midst  of  a  solemn 
Passion-music.  Indeed,  our  modern  feeling  of  the  indecorous  inappro- 
priateness  of  such  a  thing  does  not  go  very  far  back ;  for  Beethoven  him- 
self did  something  very  similar  in  his  "  Mount  of  Olives."  This  aria  of 
Graun's  (vivace,  B-flat  major,  2-4  time)  is  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  an 
enormously  brilliant  and  effective  show  piece  for  a  high,  agile  soprano  voice. 


Suite  from  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46.  Edvard  Grieg. 

/.  "  Morgenstimmnng"  :  Allegretto  pastorale  {E  major) *  6-8 

//.  "  Ases  Tod":  Andante  dolor oso  (B  minor) 4-4 

III.  "  Anitras  Tanz  "  :   Tempo  di  Mazurka  {A  mino7') 3-4 

IV.  "  In  der  Halle  des  Bergkonigs  " :  Alia  marcia  e  molto  marcato  (B  minor)     .     .     .     4-4 

Edvard  Hagerup  Grieg  was  born  at  Bergen,  in  Norway,  on  June  15, 
1843.  His  first  instruction  on  the  pianoforte  was  from  his  mother.  In 
1858  he  was  sent,  by  Ole  Bull's  advice,  to  the  conservatorium  in  Leipzig, 
where  he  studied  harmony  and  counterpoint  under  Ernst  Friedrich  Eduard 
Richter  and  Moritz  Hauptmann,  composition  under  Julius  Rietz  and  Karl 
Reinecke,  and  the  pianoforte  under  Wenzel  and  Ignaz  Moscheles.  In  the 
spring  of  i860  an  illness  drove  him  home  ;  but  he  returned  to  Leipzig  in 
the  fall,  and  stayed  there  until  1862.  In  the  spring  of  1863  he  went  to 
Copenhagen  to  meet  Niels  Gade  ;  but,  although  influenced  to  a  certain 
extent  by  both  him   and    Emil    Hartmann,  the    strongest    impression  was 
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made  upon  him  by  Rikard  Nordrank's  melodies  to  Bjornson's  songs.  Grieg 
himself  says  :  "  The  scales  fell  from  my  eyes :  it  was  only  through  him  that 
I  learned  to  know  the  Norse  melodies  and  my  own  nature.  We  made  a 
compact  against  the  weakly  Gade-Mendelssohn  Scandinavism,  and  entered 
with  enthusiasm  upon  the  new  path  on  which  the  Northern  school  is  now 
progressing."  He  settled  in  Christiania  in  1867,  founding  and  conducting 
a  musical  society  there  until  1880,  when  he  returned  to  Bergen.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  handsome  pension  awarded  him  by  the  Norwegian  Diet,  he 
has  ever  since  been  enabled  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  his  art.  In  1865 
and  1870  he  was  in  Rome,  and  much  in  the  society  of  Franz  Liszt:  he  has 
also  made  frequent  visits  to  Germany,  notably  to  Leipzig,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  out  his  compositions.  As  a  composer,  he  now  shares  with 
Johan  Svendsen  the  supremacy  in  Scandinavian  music. 

The  suite  played  at  this  concert  is  a  collection  of  pieces  from  the  inci- 
dental music  Grieg  wrote  to  Henrik  Ibsen's  drama,  "  Peer  Gynt:."  It 
consists  of  a  pastoral  movement  entitled  "  Morgenstimmung"  or  "Morning 
Mood,"  in  which,  among  other  things,  a  musical  representation  of  sunrise 
is  to  be  noted ;  an  impressive  funeral  march  for  string  orchestra,  in  B 
minor,  "  Ases  Tod"  (The  Death  of  Ase) ;  a  charmingly  graceful  mazurka  in 

A  minor,  also  for  strings,  "  Anitras  Tanz  "  (Anitra's  Dance)  ;  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly curious  movement  in  B  minor,  for  full  modern  orchestra,  entitled, 
"  In  der  Halle  des  Bergkonigs  "  (In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King).  This 
last  accompanies  the  scene  in  the  play  in  which  imps  and  demons  chase 
Peer  Gynt  about,  and  drive  him  to  distraction,  It  is,  from  beginning  to 
end,  one  unintermittent  crescendo  and  stringendo.  Of  its  uncanny,  demonia- 
cal effectiveness  there  can  be  no  doubt :  its  musical  and  artistic  per- 
missibleness  is  another  matter. 


PRIESTLEY'S  BLACK  DRESS  GOODS. 

These  include  SILK-WARP  HENRIETTAS  and  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season. 
Among  them  may  be  noticed 
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SWIVEL,  MOIRE,  STRIPED,  OMBRE,  AND  MATELASSE  EFFECTS, 

Crystals,    Poplins,     Reps,    Soleils,    Whipcords,    Diagonals, 

Twills,    Crepons,    Armures,    Cords,    Cheviots, 

Storm    Serges,    English    Suitings,    Cravenette    Serges. 

ALL    WIDTHS,    WEIGHTS,    AND    PRICES. 

See  that  the  Goods  are  rolled  upon  a  Tarnished  Board,  and  that  they  are    stamped 

every    5   yards    on    the    under    si<!e    of    the    Selvedge    with    the 

Manufacturers'  Name,   B.   PRIESTLEY  &  CO. 

For  sale  by  the  principal  dealers  throughout  the  United  States. 
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Ophelia's  Dying  Scene,  froni  "  Hamlet." 


Anibroise  Thomas. 


Charles-Louis-Ambroise  Thomas  was  born  at  Metz,  in  Alsace,  on  Aug. 
5,  1811.  He  got  his  musical  education  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris,  study- 
ing the  pianoforte  under  Zimmerman  and  Kalkbrenner,  harmony  under 
Dourlen,  counterpoint  under  Barbereau,  and  composition  under  Lesueur. 
In  1829  he  won  the  first  prize  for  pianoforte,  in  1830  for  harmony, 
and  in  1832  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  with  his  cantata  "  Herman  et 
Ketty."  After  passing  three  years  in  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  Bologna, 
Venice,  Trieste,  and  Vienna,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self almost  entirely  to  writing  operas.  In  1845  he  was  made  chevalier, 
in  1858  officer,  and  in  1868  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  in  185 1 
he  was  elected  member  of  the  Academie  Francaise  ;  and  in  187 1  succeeded 
Auber  as  director  of  the  Conservatoire,  which  post  he  stills  holds.  His 
greatest  successes  have  been  in  the  field  of  opera-comique,  "  Mignon  "  being 
his  most  popular  work.  Of  his  grand  operas,  written  for  the  Academie  de 
Musique,  "Hamlet"  alone  has  kept  the  stage  in  all  parts  of  the  musical 
world. 

The  scene  sung  at  this  concert  is  from  the  fourth  act  of  the  opera,  of 
which  it  forms  the  Jina/e.  It  comes  immediately  after  a  long  and  elaborate 
ballet,  the  dancers  (village  girls)'  remaining  on  the  stage  to  the  end  of  the 
scene,  and  even  taking  a  pantomimic  part  in  it  at  moments.  Ophelie  comes 
on  mad  into  the  midst  of  the  dancers,  sings  of  her  hapless  love,  and  throws 
herself  into  the  river.  The  slow  ballad  in  E  minor  she  sings  in  one  part  of 
this  scene — to  the  words,  "La  sirena  passa  e  seco  il  mena,"  etc. —  is  a 
genuine  Scandinavian  folk-song,  the  melody  of  which  Thomas  borrowed 
unchanged. 
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Symphony  No.  3,  in  A  minor  ("Scotch").  Op.  56.  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

/.     Andante  con  moto  (A  minor) 3-4 

Allegro  1111  poco  agitato  {A  minor) 6-8 

II.      Vivace  non  troppo  (F  major)  ....  2-4 

III     Adagio  {A  major) 2-4 

IV.     Allegro  vivacissimo  (A  minor) •    .     .  2-2 

Allegro  ??iaestoso  assai  (A  major) 6-8 

Jacob  Ludwig  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  was  born  in  Hamburg  on 
Feb.  3,  1809,  and  died  in  Leipzig  on  Nov.  4,  1847.  His  grandfather  was 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  noted  for  his  writings  on  philosophy  \  his  father, 
Abraham  Mendelssohn,  a  rich  Hamburg  banker.  His  mother  was  Lea 
Salomon-Bartholdy,  of  Berlin.  Mendelssohn  has  been  called  —  and  not 
wholly  without  reason  —  the  best  educated  composer  in  musical  history ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  no  other  great  composer  united  so  thorough 
and  admirable  a  musical  education  with  so  wide  and  solid  general  culture. 
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In  1812  the  family  escaped  from  Hamburg,  then  occupied  by  the  French, 
and  moved  to  Berlin.  Felix's  first  pianoforte  lessons  were  from  his  mother ; 
next  he  had  some  from  Marie  Bigot  in  Paris.  On  his  return  to  Berlin  in 
18 16-17,  his  father  placed  him  under  Heyse  (father  of  Paul  Heyse,  the 
novelist)  for  general  education,  Ludvvig  Berger  for  pianoforte,  Karl  Fried- 
rich  Zelter  for  harmony  and  composition,  Karl  Wilhelm  Henning  for  violin, 
and  Rosel  for  landscape  sketching.  He  also  studied  Greek  as  far  as 
^Eschylus.  Later  he  studied  the  violin  under  Eduard  Rietz,  and  the  piano- 
forte under  Ignaz  Moscheles.  About  1826  he  entered  the  University  of , 
Berlin.  His  first  public  appearance  as  a  pianist  was  in  Berlin  on  Oct.  24, 
18 18,  when  he  played  the  pianoforte  part  in  a  trio  with  two  horns  by  Joseph 
Woelfl. 

In  1820  he  began  systematically  to  compose;  that  is,  at  the  age  of 
eleven.  His  precocity  in  composition  was  somewhat  more  remarkable 
than  Mozart's ;  for,  although  Mozart  played  concertos  and  conducted  sym- 
phonies of  his  own  composition  in  public  at  a  very  early  age,  not  a  few  of 
Mendelssohn's  works,  written  in  boyhood,  have  lived,  and  are  still  con- 
stantly played  and  admired  by  both  musicians  and  the  public  all  over  the 
musical  world.  The  string  octet,  op.  20,  was  written  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  the  overture  to  Shakspere's  "  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream "  at 
seventeen,  and  other  works,  not  so  well  known  as  these  perhaps,  but  still 
played,  were  written  at  an  earlier  period.  On  March  11,  1839,  ne  con~ 
ducted  the  first  performance  since  the  composer's  death  of  Sebastian 
Bach's  "  Saint-Matthew  Passion "  at  the  Singakademie  in  Berlin,  much 
against  Zelter's  wish  (he  being  the  regular  conductor  of  the  Singakademie). 
This  was  the  practical  beginning  of  the  great  Bach  propaganda  in  •  Ger- 
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many,  thus  started  by  Mendelssohn,  and  continued  with  the  utmost  energy 
by  him,  Schumann,  and  others  for  many  years.  In  1830  a  Chair  of  Music 
was  founded  at  the  university,  Mendelssohn  being  the  intended  occupant; 
but,  at  his  suggestion,  it  was  given  to  Adolph  Bernhard  Marx. 

In  1829  his  professional  travel  began.  From  this  year  to  1847  he  made 
ten  visits  to  England,  one  each  to  Paris,  Italy,  and  Austria,  besides  many 
trips  to  various  parts  of  Germany,  and  some  visits  to  Switzerland.  He 
conducted  at  several  of  the  Niederrheinische  Musikfeste  at  Diisseldorf 
and  Cologne,  besides  conducting  at  Birmingham  Festivals  in  England  and 
many  other  similar  solemnities  in  Germany.  His  first  regular  position  as 
conductor  was  at  Diisseldorf  (1833),  where  he  was  made  director  of  church 
music,  the  opera,  and  two  musical  associations.  In  1835  he  accepted  the 
conductorship  of  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  in  Leipzig.  In  1837  ne  mar~ 
ried  Cecile-Charlotte-Sophie  Jeanrenaud  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  In 
1849  ne  went  to  Berlin  on  the  invitation  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.  of  Prus- 
sia, to  take  charge  of  the  musical  department  of  the  new  Academy  of  Arts. 
But  the  Academy  came  to  nothing.  Mendelssohn  found  that  his  work  in 
Berlin  was,  nevertheless,  hard,  his  pay  small,  and  that  he  could  not  make 
himself  popular  with  the  court,  the  musicians,  nor  the  public.  In  1842  he 
was  prevailed  on  by  the  king  to  take  charge  of  a  small  picked  chorus  and 
orchestra  for  the  performance  of  church  music  on  Sundays  and  feast  days. 
This  body  became  the  world-famous  Domchor.  In  1843  ne  returned  to 
Leipzig  for  a  while,  to  organize  the  new  Conservatorium,  but  was  soon 
back  in  Berlin  again.  In  1845  he  once  more  made  Leipzig  his  head- 
quarters, and  resumed  the  conductorship  at  the  Gewandhaus.  His  health 
had  been  failing  for  some  time,  but  he  kept  on  working,  and  even  as  late 
as  1847  went  to  England  to  conduct  the  first  performance  of  his  "Elijah" 
at  Birmingham.  After  a  trip  to  Baden-Baden  and  Switzerland  for  his 
health,  he  returned  to  Leipzig  for  trie  last  time.  Death  overtook  him  in 
the  midst  of  arduous  plans  for  new  works. 

Mendelssohn's  early  death,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  was  the  result  of 
nothing  but  overwork,  especially  in  boyhood.  Old  Abraham  Mendelssohn 
was  a  German  father  of  the  old  school,  and  ruled  his  family  with  a  rod  of 
iron.  The  boy's  early  and  later  education  was  one  unremitting,  merciless 
system  of  forcing.  His  father  was  a  man  of  high  culture  and  of  no  mean 
musical  appreciation  ;  but  the  martinet  was  predominant  in  him,  and  he 
was  the  last  man  in  the  world  rightly  to  appreciate  the  true,  graceful, 
sunny,  and  romantic  bent  of  his  son's  genius.  Felix's  most  charcteristic 
and  original  works — the  overtures  to  "A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream," 
"Die   Hebriden,"  "Die  schone  Melusine,"  "  Meeresstille  und  Gliickliche 
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Fahrt "  —  were  little  to  his  taste;  and  he  was  forever  nagging  his  son  to 
quit  "freshwater  music,"  and  turn  to  serious  things.  Felix  had  a  strong 
bump  of  veneration ;  and  his  respect  for  his  father's  opinion,  and  for  that 
of  those  whom  his  father  respected,  was  very  great.  Admirable  and  thor- 
ough as  his  technical  musical  training  was,  it  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that 
he  should  have  been  placed  so  directly  under  the  influence  of  such  men  as 
Zelter  and  Moscheles  (the  latter  was  the  "ideal  musician,"  in  his  father's 
eyes),  both  of  whom  had  a  strong  touch  of  the  pedant,  and  whose  advice 
and  precepts  too  ofien  contravened  his  natural  romantic  instincts. 

This  constant-  overwork  in  bo\hood  had  the  worst  effect  upon  his 
nervous  system,  naturally  fine-grained  and  high-strung  as  he  was.  With 
all  his  native  sweetness  of  character,  he  soon  grew  nervous,  restless,  and 
petulant ;  and  the  severe  self-command  he  exercised  only  made  matters 
worse  in  the  end.  This  nervous  restlessness  made  itself  felt  in  his  music. 
As  a  young  man,  we  find  him  complaining  again  and  again  to  Moscheles 
that  he  could  not  write  a  calm,  placid  slow  movement,  but  would  always 
find  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  usual  hurry-scurry.  Even  in  his  later 
period  one  finds  in  many  of  his  movements,  where  the  melody  is  of  the 
serenest  character,  an  element  of  unrest,  a  lack  of  true  repose,  in  the 
harmony.  His  unremitting  work  in  manhood  doubtless  came  in  part  from 
ambition,  but  also  largely  from  his  strict  conscientiousness,  his  desire  to 
be  helpful  to  others.  By  no  means  the  weakest  motive,  too,  was  a 
sense  of  half-terrified  abhorrence  of  the  direction  the  art  of  music  was 
beginning  to  take  in  his  day,  and  the  feeling  that  it  was  incumbent  upon 
him  to  strain  every  nerve  in  fighting  for  the  old,  time-honored,  classic 
ideals.  His  energetic  Bach  propagandism,  his  "  Davidsbiindler "  mili- 
tancy against  the  "  Philistines,"  were  all  part  and  parcel  of  this.  As  a 
composer,  his  influence  was  short-lived, —  unfortunately  so,  no  doubt;  for 
he  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  master  of  musical  form  since  Mozart, 
not  even  excepting  Beethoven. 
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Mendelssohn's  A  minor  symphony,  generally  known  as  the  "Scotch" 
symphony,  from  the  character  of  many  of  its  themes,  was  written  in 
1841-42,  and  first  published  in  the  early  part  of  March,  1843.  It  was  nrst 
performed  in  Leipzig  under  the  composer's  direction  on  March  5,  1842,  and 
later  in  Berlin  on  April  13.  It  is  scored  for  full  classical  orchestra,  with 
four  horns,  but  without  trombones. 

Compared  with  its  immediate  successor,  the  "  Italian  "  symphony,  in  A 
major,  the  "  Scotch  "  symphony  strikes  one  at  once  as  being  laid  out  on  a 
larger  plan,  as  built  up  of  more  imposing  thematic  material ;  yet  this 
superior  grandeur  of  scale  does  not  prevent  its  being  a  work  of  decidedly 
less  elaborate  workmanship  than  the  "  Italian  "  :  the  development  almost 
throughout  is  surprisingly  simple  and  free  from  learned  artifices  for 
Mendelssohn.  Except  in  the  second  movement  (vivace  non  troppo)  one 
finds  but  little  of  that  cunning  contrapuntal  joiner's-work  of  which  the 
first  movement  of  the  "  Italian  "  symphony  shows  so  much.  The  prevail- 
ing character  of  the  "Scotch"  symphony  is  that  of  broad,  melodious 
simplicity  of  design  and  largely  extended  development.  In  no  other  work 
of  its  magnitude  has  Mendelssohn  brought  the  cantabile,  song-without- 
words  element  so  persistently  into  the  foreground. 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  the  leading  melody 
of  which,  although  not  borrowed  from  any  particular  folk-song,  is  strikingly 
Scotch  in  character.     This  rather  mournful  melody  appears  in  the  wind 
instruments  and  violas,  its  progress  being  interrupted  at  times  by  recitative- 
like, preluding  passages  on  the  violins,  which  after  a  while  surround  it  with 
a  graceful  network   of   embroidery.      The  first   theme  of   the    movement 
proper  {allegro  un  poco  agitato,  6-8  time)  has  the  characteristically  Mendels- 
sohnian  turn  of  a  minor  melody  with  its  first  phrase  ending  in  the  relative 
major.*     This   lovely  cantilena,  too,  has    an    unmistakably   Scotch  flavor, 
without  one's  being  able  to  tell  exactly  what  gives  it  this  peculiar  tang. 
There  is  properly  no  second  theme  to  this  movement,  the  energetic,  fiery 
motive  in  A  minor  (assai  a?iimato)  which  immediately  follows  upon  the  first 
theme  being  merely  its  subsidiary,  and  having  nothing  of  the  character  of  a 
second  theme,  while  the  deliriously  melodious,  dreamy  phrase  with  which 
the  first  part  closes  is  really  the  conclusion  theme  (in  E  minor).     The  work- 
ing-out is  exceedingly  energetic,  but  neither  very  elaborate  nor  extended  : 
little  of  the  melodic  integrity  of  the  themes  is  sacrificed  in  it.     With  the 
return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part,  we  come  upon  a 
striking  innovation  in  symphonic  writing,  the  honor  of  which  probably  be- 
longs entirely  to  Mendelssohn.     The  middle  part,  or  "free  fantasia,"  ends 
with  some  long-drawn  phrases  on  the  'celli :  the  first  theme  returns  regu- 
larly in  A  minor,  on  the  first  violins  and  clarinet  in  octaves,  as  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  movement;  but  the  'celli  meanwhile -"keep  on  singing  their  slow, 
contemplative  melody  as  a  sort  of  free  obbligato  accompanying  the  principal 
theme.     The  effect  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  poetic.     There  is  quite  a 

*  See  the  allegro  theme  in  the  concert  aria  "  Infelice,"  and  a  host  of  Mendelssohn's  other  melodies  in  the 
minor  mode. 
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long  coda  in  which  a  furious  "  thunder-storm  "  passage  is  noteworthy,  and 
the  movement  ends  with  a  return  of  the  slow  melody  of  the  introduction. 

On  the  title-page  of  the  full  score  Mendelssohn  has  given  the  follow- 
ing direction  :  "  The  separate  movements  of  this  symphony  must  follow 
immediately  one  upon  the  other,  and  must  not  be  separated  by  the  usual 
longish  interruptions."  Why  Mendelssohn  wished  the  ordinary  rule  of 
symphonic  performance  to  be  set  aside  in  this  case,  and  to  have  the  sym- 
phony played  without  waits  between  the  movements,  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. There  is  certainly  little  to  explain  it  in  the  character  of  the  music. 
The  movements  are  in  no  wise  musically  linked  together.  This  direction 
of  his  is  often  disregarded. 

The  second  movement  is  a  rollicking  scherzando  in  F  major,  built  upon 
the  model  of  a  rondo  with  two  themes.  The  first  of  these  is  not  only 
Scotch  in  flavor,  but  in  melodic  cut,  also.  The  whole  movement  is  full  of 
the  characteristically  Mendelssohnish  hurry-scurry,  and  is  the  most  elab- 
orately written  in  the  symphony. 

The  third  movement  {adagio  in  A  major,  2-4  time)  is  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful cantilenas,  or  "  Songs  without  Words,"  of  which  Mendelssohn  knew 
the  secret.  It  follows  the  same  general  plan  as  the  slow  movements  in  his 
violin  concerto  and  the  symphony  to  the  "  Hymn  of  Praise,"  with  the  latter 
of  which  it  has  even  more  in  common  than  its  mere  outward  form.  Indeed, 
as  it  has  been  said  of  Mozart  that  you  can  not  look  far  in  his  works  without 
coming  across  hints  of  "  Don  Giovanni,"  so  it  may  also  be  said  of  Men- 
delssohn that  his  works  quite  as  constantly  remind  you  of  the  "  Hymn  of 
Praise."  The  beautiful,  soulful  love-melody  of  this  movement  is  inter- 
rupted every  now  and  then  by  a  sterner  march-like  second  theme,  which 
serves  to  heighten  its  delicate  loveliness  by  contrast. 

The  fifiah  is  based  upon  two  themes  of  strongly  contrasted  character. 
The  first  {allegro  vivacissimo)  is  of  the  breeziest,  tripping  and  skipping 
liveliness,  while  the  second  bears  the  stamp  of  melancholy,  almost  forlorn 
and  dreary  revery,  with  now  and  then  a  phrase  of  martial  vigor  and  robust- 
ness. This  exuberantly  brilliant  movement  in  rapid  alia  breve  time  leads 
to  a  closing  allegro  maestoso  assai  in  6-8  time,  a  sort  of  march-movement, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  stately,  martial  rhythm  and  the  energy  with  which  it  is 
carried  through,  cannot  but  seem  a  little  like  an  anti-climax.  To  the 
romantically  disposed  this  movement  might  seem  like  a  musical  picture 
of  the  gathering  of  the  clans,  the  sad  farewell  to  the  mountain  heights,'  and 
the  onward  march  to  victory.  But  this  is  a  purely  subjective  interpretation 
of  the  music,  for  which  every  listener  is  at  liberty  to  substitute  a  better 
one.  Mendelssohn  has  given  no  "  programme  "  to  the  "  Scotch  "  symphony, 
but  has  put  it  forth  as  a  piece  of  purely  musical  composition. 
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Teacher  of  Pianoforte. 

(Pupil  of  Mrs.  Anne  Gilbreth  Cross.) 
ROOM  41  CONRAD  BUILDING. 

Applications   for  lessons  may  be   made   on  TUES- 
DAY and  FRIDAY  AFTERNOONS. 


Mr.  GEO.  H.  LOMAS, 

Associate  American  College  of  Musicians. 


Piano  Organ  &  Harmony. 

Address,^  Box  1292. 


HANS  SCHNEIDER, 


Late  of  the  Conservatory  of  Cologne,  Germany. 

MUSIC    ROOMS, 

Third  floor,  Conrad  Building. 


D.  S.  BABCOCK, 


FRED.  L.  MAHN, 


Voice  Culture,  for  Speech  and  Song. 

Special  course  of  instruction  for  the  Clergy  and 
other  Public  Speakers. 

Room  10,  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 
375  Westminster,  cor.  of  Jackson  Street. 


Violin  Soloist  and  Teacher, 

BROWNELL   BUILDING, 
91  Westminster  St. 


EUGENE  GRDENBERG 

Will  receive  pupils  in  this  city. 


Teacher  of   Musical   Theory,  Harmony, 
Counterpoint,  Fugue,  Musical  Forms,  etc. 

Graduate  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Vienna. 

Formerly  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, andformerly  conductor  of  the  Boston  Popular  Con- 
certs. 

For  terms,  address  Mr.  E.  Gruenberg,  387  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Miss  ALICE  LOCKE  PITMAN, 


VOCAL  TEACHER. 

ROOM  517, 
BUTLER    EXCHANGE. 


Miss  AMEY  C.  RIDER, 


Pianist  and  Teacher, 

Monday  and  Thursday, 
ROOM  42  CONRAD   BUILDING 
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BOStOn  Infantry  Hall, 

Symphony   #      Providence- 

l^JiCnfcJoir d  Season  of  1892-93. 

Mr.  ARTHUR    NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


Third  Concert, 
Wednesday  Evening,  December  14, 

At  8  o'clock. 


PROGRAMME. 

Ludwig-  van  Beethoven      -       -       Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  36     )/ 

I.    Adagio  molto  (D  major)       --..'-''--  3-4 

.allegro  con  brio  (D  major)           -  4-4 

II.    Larghetto  (A  major)   -          -          -          -          -          -  3-8 

III.  Scherzo;  Allegro  (D  major)           -  3-4 
Trio ;  The  same  tempo  (D  major)         -         -         -  3-4 

IV,  Allegro  molto  (D  major)      -         -         -         -         -  2-2 


/ 


Liszt        ------       Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2 

Antonin  Dvorak        -  Suite  for  Orchestra,  in  D  major,  Op.  39 

I.  Praeludium  (Pastorale),  Allegro  moderato  (D  major)  4-4 

II.  Polka,  Allegretto  grazioso  (D  minor)  -  -  2-4 

III.  Menuett  (Sousedska),  Allegro  giusto  (B-flat  major)     3-4 

IV.  Romanze,  Andante  con  moto  (G  major)        -  -  9-8 
V.  Finale  (Puriant),  Presto  (D  minor)         -  3-4 

Weber      -------       Overture,  "  Euryanthe " 


Soloist,  Mr.  FERRUCCIO    BUSONI. 


THE  PIANO  USED   IS  A  STEINWAY. 
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Wheelock  Pianos 

UNEXCELLED  IN  TONE, 

FAULTLESS  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

SUPERB  IN  FINISH. 

A  First-class  Piano  at  an  Honest  Price. 
HERBERT  L.  EDDY,  Sole  Agent, 

Hoyle  Building,       .         .       366  High  Street. 
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Holidays. 


Found  only  at  the  original  store, 
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BOSTON. 

Next  Door  to  Shreve,  Crump  &  Low. 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  niajor,  Op.  36. 


L.udwig  van  Beethoven. 


Adagio  molto  {D  major) 3-4 

Allegro  con  brio  {D  major) 4-4 

II.     Lar ghetto  {A  major) 3-8 

III.  Scherzo ;  Allegro  (D  major) 3-4 

Trio  ;  the  same  tempo  {D  major) 3-4 

IV.  Allegro  molto  (D  major) 2-2 

Beethoven's  second  symphony  was  long  called  the  "perfect  symphony." 
The  theme  of  the  first  allegro  in  particular  has  been  recommended  as  pos- 
sessing all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  an  ideal  theme  for  extended 
treatment.  Eduard  Hanslick,  of  Vienna,  has  expatiated  upon  its  perfec- 
tions in  his  famous  pamphlet  on  "  The  Beautiful  in  Music,"  calling  atten- 
tion to  how  it  sets  forth  the  key  with  the  greatest  possible  distinctness  by 
sounding  successively,  and  then  in  the  inverse  order,  the  three  component 
notes  of  the  chord  of  D  major,  to  its  pregnant,  well-defined,  and  simple 
rhythm,  and  to  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  dismembered  in  the  working 
out,  every  figure  in  it  being  plainly  recognizable  as  belonging  to  it,  even 

L.  P.  HOLLANDER  &  CO. 

Evening  Wraps  for  Ladies, 

.     .'  .     ALSO     .     .     . 

FRENCH  MANTLES  and  CAPES. 

Shapes  that  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  —  no  duplicates.     Very 

extensive  assortment,  many  of  them  are  being 

shown  for  the  first  time. 


202   BOYLSTON    STREET.      -       ■       BOSTON 

290   FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 
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V.  BALLARD  &  SONS. 


We  are  fully  prepared  to  take  orders  in 

OUR  NEW  DEPARTMENT 

For    Reception,    Party,    and    Wedding    Dresses    and 

Evening  Wraps. 

A    BEAUTIFUL    NEW    LINE    OF    SILKS,    ETC. 

Highly  artistic   productions  by  our 

MME.  LACHAMBRE 

At  Moderate  Prices. 


Our   English   and    French    Model   Jackets,  Wraps,  and    Gowns 

plain,  braided,  and  fur  trimmed,  now  on  sale  at 

nearly  half  price,  to  close  at  once. 

An  invitation  to  visit  our  spacious  and  well-lighted  parlors  is  extended. 


Nos.  252,  256,  258    BOYLSTON    STREET. 

FOR   ADVERTISING   SPACE   IN  THIS    PROGRAMME, 

ADDRESS 
F.  R.  COMEE,  MUSIC   HALL,   BOSTON,   MASS. 


No.  159  TremontiStreet, 
BOSTON. 
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when  heard  separately  and  severed  from  the  rest.  Beilioz  says  of  this 
symphony:  "In  this  work  all  is  noble,  energetic,  and  proud.  The  introduc- 
tion (largo)  is  a  masterpiece.  The  finest  effects  follow  one  upon  the  other 
without  confusion,  and  always  in  an  unexpected  way.  The  melody  is  of  a 
touchingly  solemn  character,  which,  from  the  first  measures,  imposes  respect, 
and  paves  the  way  for  emotion.  Already  the  rhythm  shows  itself  as  more 
daring  (i.e.,  than  in  the  first  symphony),  the  orchestration  richer,  more  sono- 
rous and  varied.  To  this  admirable  adagio  is  bound  an  allegro  con  brio  of 
contagious  energy.  The  gmppetto  which  is  met  with  in  the  first  measure  of 
the  theme,  first  announced  by  the  violas  and  'celli  in  unison,  is  afterwards 
taken  up  separately  to  build  up  either  progressions  in  crescendo  or  else  imi- 
tations between  the  wind  instruments  and  the  strings,  all  of  which  have  a 
physiognomy  that  is  as  novel  as  it  is  animated.  In  the  middle  of  the  move- 
ment there  is  a  melody  played  in  its  first  half  by  the  clarinets,  horns,  and 
bassoons,  and  concluded  in  tutti  by  the  remainder  of  the  orchestra,  the  mas- 
culine energy  of  which  is  still  further  heightened  by  the  choice  of  chords 
that  accompany  it." 

Berlioz  goes  on  to  say  of  the  larghetto  (which,  with  characteristic  inac- 
curacy, he  calls  an  andante)-.  "The  andante  is  not  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  first  symphony.  It  is  not  composed  of  a  theme  wrorked  out  in 
canonic  imitations,  but  of  a  pure  and  immaculate  melody,  first  given  out 
simply  by  the  strings,  then  embroidered  with  rare  elegance  with  light 
figures,  the  character  of  which  never  departs  from  the  sentiment  of  tender- 
ness which  forms  the  distinctive  trait  of  the  principal  idea.  It  is  a  ravish- 
ing picture  of  innocent  happiness,  hardly  darkened  by  some  few  accents  of 
melancholy."     This  larghetto  is  a  fine  example  of  a  symphonic  slow  move- 


Mme.  S.  HOWARD,       .       . 

#^=  |myortcr^-         — * 

An   Elegant    assortment    of    dainty    French 
Bonnets  and    English    Round    Hats,    and    other 
Millinery  Novelties,   personally  selected. 
Mourning  orders  promptly  filled. 


19  Conrad  Building,  Westminster  St., 

Boston  House, 

91  Mt.  Ve.non  St.  PROVIDENCE,    R.I. 
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ment  in  the  regular  sonata  form;  that  is,  in  the  form  —  somewhat  con- 
densed, to  be  sure  —  which  is  regularly  prescribed  for  the  first  movement. 
We  find  a  first  theme  with  its  subsidiary  in  the  tonic  A  major ;  a  second 
theme  with  its  subsidiary,  and  a  conclusion  theme,  all  in  the  dominant  E 
major,  thus  forming  the  regulation  first  part  of  the  movement.  Then  comes 
a  free  fantasia,  and  then   the  third  part,  with  the   second  and  conclusion 

themes  regularly  in  the  tonic. 

Of  the  scherzo  and  finale  Berlioz  writes  :  "  The  scherzo  is  as  frankly  gay  in 
its  capricious  fancifulness  as  the  andante  was  completely  happy  and  calm  ; 
for  all  is  smiling  in  this  symphony,  the  warlike  outbursts  in  the  first  allegro 
even  are  wholly  free  from  violence.  One  can  see  nothing  in  it  but  the 
youthful  ardor  of  a  noble  heart  in  which  the  most  beautiful  illusions  of  life 
have  kept  themselves  intact.  The  composer  still  believes  in  immortal  glory, 
in  love,  in  self-devotion.  .  .  .  And  what  self-abandonment  there  is  in  his 
gayety  !  how  witty  he  is  !  what  sallies  !  To  hear  these  various  instruments 
quarrelling  over  the  fragments  of  a  theme  which  no  one  of  them  plays  en- 
tire, but  every  morsel  of  which  is  thus  colored  with  a  thousand  different 
tints  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  one  would  think  to  witness  the  fairy 
gambollings  of  Oberon's  graceful  sprites.  The  finale  is  of  the  same  nature. 
It  is  a  second  scherzo*  in  2-2  time,  in  which  the  playfulness  has  perhaps 
even  something  more  delicate  and  more  piquant."  To  this  need  only  be 
added  that  the  third  movement  of  this  symphony  is  the  first  instance  of 
Beethoven's  using  the  term  scherzo  in  his  orchestral  works,  although  he 
had  frequently  used  it  before  in  his  chamber  works.  Berlioz,  who,  if  gen- 
erally true  enough  to  the  spirit,  is  seldom  quite  true  to  the  letter,  calls  the 
corresponding  movement  in  the  first  symphony  a  scherzo.  It  is  essentially 
so  in  character,  but  Beethoven  still  calls  it  a  menuetto. 

This  symphony  was  probably  written  in   1802,  although  some  sketches 

*  Berlioz  here  uses  the  term  scherzo  in  its  original  Italian  sense  of  "joke."     The  movement  is  strictly  in 
the  rondo-form. 
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for  it  belong  to  the  year  before.  Its  prevailingly  cheerful  character  makes 
the  fact  seem  strange  that  it  was  written  at  a  period  when  Beethoven  was 
very  despondent  about  his  increasing  deafness.  He  had  just  changed  phy- 
sicians, and  was  passing  the  summer  at  Heiligenstadt,  a  retired  village  be- 
yond Unter-Dobling,  with  the  most  beautiful  wooded  valleys  lying  between 
it  and  Kahlenberg  and  Leopoldsberg.  In  one  of  his  letters  written  at  this 
period  we  find :  "  I  live  only  in  my  music,  and  no  sooner  is  one  thing 
done  than  the  next  is  begun.  As  I  am  now  writing,  I  often  work  at  three 
and  four  things  at  once.  .  .  .  Letter-writting  was  never  my  forte." 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  in  A  major. 


Franz  Liszt,  1811-1886. 


Liszt's  second  concerto,  less  played  and  less  widely  known  than  his  first 
in  E-flat  major,  is  a  work  perhaps  still  more  characteristic  of  its  composer. 
Had  Liszt  seen  fit  to  give  it  a  poetic  or  dramatic  title,  it  might  have  been 
called  a  symphonic  poem  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra.  In  this  case  its 
title  might  have  been  something  like  "  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Mel- 
ody." The  melody  or  hero  of  this  poem  in  tones  is  announced  at  once  on 
the  wooden  wind  instruments  (adagio  sostenuto  assaz,  in  A  major).  Both  its 
melodic  cut  and  its  harmonization  are  such  as  no  one  but  Liszt  ever  im- 
agined. It  is  a  sort  of  wild  musical  moan  and  wail,  accompanied  by  har- 
monies ever  shifting  in  tonality.  Soon  the  pianoforte  throws  over  it  a  net- 
work of  sonorous  arpeggj,  adorns  it  with  the  richest  embroidery.  A 
cadenza-like  passage  leads  to  a  more  brilliant,  fitful  motive  in  D  minor, 
which  is  developed  with  great  energy  by  both  pianoforte  and  orchestra, 
until  a  third  allegro  motive  in  B-flat  minor  is  introduced.  Of  any  distinct 
musical  form  here  it  is  impossible  to  speak, —  all  is  so  fitful,  kaleidoscopic, 
and  stormy.  When  the  hurricane  has  blown  over,  a  brief  reminiscence  of 
the  wailing  principal  theme  on  the  pianoforte  leads  to  the  announcement 
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of  a  new  melody  on  the  strings  :  it  is  as  if  a  second  movement  (allegro  mo- 
derator in  E  major)  were  beginning.  But  no,  the  pianoforte  takes  up  once 
more  the  old  moan,  the  melody  emphasized  by  the  'cello,  in  D-flat  major, 
interspersing  its  phrases  with  snatches  of  the  new  theme  that  has  been  just 
given  out  by  the  strings,  until  it  at  last  develops  the  latter  with  ever  grow- 
ing passionateness,  then  with  magical  effects  of  light  and  color.  From 
this  point  onward  the  concerto  is  one  unbroken  series  of  kaleidoscopic 
effects  of  the  most  brilliant  and  ever-changing  description  of  musical  form : 
of  musical  coherence  even  there  is  less  and  less.  It  is  as  if  some  magi- 
cian in  some  huge  cave,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with  glistening 
stalactites  and  flashing  jewels,  were  revelling  his  fill  of  all  the  wonders  of 
color,  brilliancy,  and  dazzling  light  his  wand  could-  command.  Never  has 
even  Liszt  rioted  more  unreservedly  in  fitful  orgies  of  flashing  color.  It  is 
monstrous,  formless,  whimsical,  and  fantastic,  if  you  will ;  but  it  is  also 
magical  and  gorgeous  as  anything  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  It  is  its  very 
daring  and  audacity  that  save  it.  And  ever  and  anon  the  first  wailing  mel- 
ody, with  its  unearthly  chromatic  harmony,  returns  in  one  shape  or  another, 
as  if  it  were  the  dazzled  neophyte  to  whom  the  magician  Liszt  were  show- 
ing all  these  splendors,  while  initiating  it  into  the  mysteries  of  the  world  of 
magic,  until  it,  too,  becomes  magical  and  possessed  of  the  power  of  work- 
ing wonders  by  black  art. 


Suite  for  Orchestra,  in  D  niajor,  Op.  39.  Antonin  Dvorak,  1841. 

Antonin  Dvorak  (the  right  pronunciation  of  this  name  is  not  easy  to 
indicate.  The  syllables  are  divided  as  follows :  Dvo-rdk.  The  Dv  is  pro- 
nounced like  Dvw ;  the  vowel  sound  of  the  first  syllable  is  that  of  the  aw 

in    "  law " ;  the  Czech   r  is  pronounced  exactly  like  the  s  in  "  pleasure," 
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there  being  no  sound  of  either  the  English  or  the  Continental  r  in  the 
word;  the  vowel  sound  of  the  second  syllable  is  that  of  a  in  "father,"  but 
shorter  \  the  accent  is  strongly  on  the  second  syllable.  The  name  might 
be  phonetically  spelled,  in  English,  Dvwor-zhack,  the  r  being  silent)  was 
born  at  Nelahozeves  (Muhlhausen),  near  Kralup,  in  Bohemia,  on  Sept.  8, 
1841.  His  father,  Frantisek  Dvorak,  was  butcher  and  innkeeper  in  his 
native  place ;  and  the  young  Antonin  was  intended  for  the  former  of  these 
trades.  His  taste  for  music  was  aroused  by  listening  to  the  itinerant  bands 
of  musicians  that  would  visit  the  village  on  feast  and  holidays,  and  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  village  schoolmaster  to  give  him  lessons  on  the  violin  and 
in  singing. 

He  made  rapid  progress,  and  soon  sang  solos  in  church  and  played  the 
violin  at  holiday  festivities.  At  one  such  performance,  however,  in  Passion 
Week,  he  broke  down  completely  from  nervousness.  In  1853,  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  his  father  sent  him  to  a  better  school  in  Zlonitz,  where  he 
studied  the  organ,  pianoforte,  and  harmony  under  the  organist  A.  Lieh- 
mann.  In  1855  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Kamnitz,  to  learn  German  and 
finish  his  education.  Here  he  studied  under  the  organist  Hancke.  Next 
year  he  returned  to  Zlonitz,  whither  his  father  had  moved  meanwhile.  An 
amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  him  about  this  time.  The  young  fifteen-year- 
old  musician  had  prepared  a  surprise  for  his  father  and  friends,  compos- 
ing an  original  polka  for  several  instruments,  to  be  played  in  honor  of  his 
return  to  his  family;  but,  never  having  studied  istrumentation,  probably 
never  having  even  had  a  chance  of  looking  carefully  at  an  orchestral 
score,  he  royally  ignored  the  fact  that  he  was  writing  for  transposing  instru- 
ments, and  wrote  all  the  parts  in  his  polka  according  to  the  real  sounds,  as 
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if  he  had  been  writing  only  for  strings.  The  result  at  the  first  trying  over 
of  his  polka  was  a  terrific  chaos  of  parts  in  different  keys,  a  jumble  of 
ear-scorching  sounds,  from  which  neither  melody  nor  harmony  could  be 
unravelled. 

It  seems  a  little  odd  that  his  father,  who  was  by  no  means  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, should  have  been  willing  to  have  him  spend  so  much  time  as 
he  did  upon  his  musical  education  ;  for,  on  his  return  to  Zlonitz,  Antonin 
found  him  quite  as  set  as  ever  upon  making  a  butcher  of  him.  But  his  own 
mind  was  fully  made  up  by  this  time  upon  following  a  musical  career. 
Months  of  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Antonin  was  warmly  backed  up  by 
his  old  teacher  Liehmann.  Likely  enough,  the  father  had  thought  the 
boy's  talent  warranted  giving  him  some  musical  instruction,  but  kept  on 
opposing  his  wish  to  become  a  musician  by  profession,  simply  to  see  if  he 
was  enough  in  earnest  about  it  to  stick  to  his  purpose  in  the  face  of  ob- 
stacles. Certainly,  he  gave  in  to  the  boy  after  a  while,  and  sent  him  to  Prag 
to  study  his  chosen  art  seriously.  So  in  1857  Antonin  entered  the  school 
supported  by  the  Gesellschaft  der  Kirchenmusik  in  Bohmen  in  Prag. 

He  went  through  the  regular  three  years'  course,  supported  at  first  by  a 
small  allowance  from  his  father,  but  afterwards  entirely  by  his  own  violin 
playing.  He  joined  one  of  the  town  bands,  picking  up  a  rather  precarious 
living  by  playing  in  cafes  and  other  public  places  where  the  hat  could  be 
passed  round.  When,  in  1862,  a  Bohemian  theatre  was  opened  in  Prag, 
the  band  to  which  he  belonged  was  engaged  to  furnish  the  incidental  music 
to  the  plays  given  ;  and,  when  the  institution  was  later  firmly  established 
as  the  National  Theatre,  Dvorak  and  some  of  his  companions  got  positions 
in  the  regular  orchestra.     Bedrich  Smetana  was  the  conductor  from   1866 
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to  1874,  and  Dvorak  gained  much  from  almost  constant  intercourse  with 
him.  He  also  found  a  good  friend  in  Karl  Bendl  (not  Franz  Bendel,  the 
pianist,  but  a  native  of  Prag,  pupil  of  Frantisek  Blazek  and  Karel  Franti- 
sek  Pitsch,  who,  after  holding  important  positions  in  Brussels  and  Amster- 
dam, had  returned  to.  Prag  in  1866  to  conduct  a  choral  society  there),  who 
gave  him  every  opportunity  in  his  power  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  the  great  masters.  He  was  too  poor  to  buy  scores,  and  did  not 
even  own  a  pianoforte.  He  had,  however,  already  begun  composing.  In 
1862  he  had  written  a  string  quintet,  and  in  1865  he  had  two  symphonies 
finished.  About  this  time,  too,  he  wrote  the  music  of  a  grand  opera, 
"Alfred,"  to  a  German  text,  and  several  songs.  He  afterwards  burned  the 
MS.  score  of  the  opera.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  organist  at  the 
Adalberts-Kirche  in  Prag.  The  small  salary  attaching  to  this  post,  and 
some  private  pupils  he  managed  to  get,  enabled  him  to  give  up  his  position 
in  the  orchestra,  and  even  to  marry. 

Dvorak  first  came  before  the  public  as  a  composer  in  1873,  when  thirty- 
two  years  old,  with  his  now  well  known  Patriotic  Hymn  (the  text  from  "  Die 
Erben  des  Weissen  Berges,"  by  Halek)  ;  and  in  1874  a  symphony  in  E-flat, 
and  the  scherzo  from  another  in  D  minor,  were  given.  These  two  sym- 
phonies, as  well  as  the  two  earlier  ones  written,  or  finished,  in  1865,  in 
B-flat  and  E  minor,  are  not  included  in  the  list  of  his  works,  and  have  not 
been  published.  An  opera  by  him,.  "  Konig  und  Kohler,"  was  put  into  re- 
hearsal at  the  National  Theatre;  but  the  style  of  the  music  was  so  utterly 
and  wildly  unconventional  that  it  was  soon  abandoned  as  "impracticable." 
He  afterwards  rewrote  almost  every  note  of  it.  In  its  remodelled  shape, 
"  Konig  und  Kohler  "  was  brought  out  with  flattering  success.  Dvorak's 
reputation  now  reached  Vienna,  and  the  smallness  of  his  means  being  also 
known,  a  pension  of  about  $250  a  year  was  awarded  him  by  the  Kultus- 
ministerium. 

In  1877  Johann  Franz  von  Herbeck,  who  was  on  the  government  com- 
mission to  examine  the  works  of  composers  to  whom  this  grant  was 
awarded,  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  this  post  by  Johannes  Brahms.  A 
set  of  duets,  "  Klange  aus  Mahren,"  by  Dvorak,  came  under  his  eye,  and 
so  delighted  him  that  he  induced  the  publishing  firm  of  Simrock  to  commis- 
sion the  Bohemian  composer  to  write  his  since  famous  series  of  "  Slavische 
Tanze  "  for  pianoforte,  4  hands.  These  dances  soon  made  the  round  of 
Germany,  and  had  a  success  rivalling  that  of  Brahms's  own  "Ungarische 
Tanze  "  themselves.  Publishers  began  to  be  anxious  to  secure  works  by 
the  new  composer,  and  many  of  Dvorak's  compositions,  written  at  various 
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previous  periods,  now  saw  the  light  of  print.  Brahms's  personal  friendship 
for  him  grew  apace.  From  this  time  forward  Dvorak  held  an  undisputed 
position  in  the  front  rank  of  living  composers.  His  operas,  of  which  he 
has  written  several,  have  hardly  been  given  outside  his  native  Bohemia ;  but 
his  orchestral  and  chamber  music,  and  especially  his  choral  works,  have 
won  him  fame  in  every  part  of  the  musical  world  except  France,  where  he 
is,  as  yet,  practically  unknown.  England  has  been  particularly  prominent 
in  recognizing  his  talent ;  and  some  of  his  finest  works  for  soli,  chorus,  and 
orchestra  ("The  Spectre's  Bride,"  Birmingham  Festival,  1885,  "Saint 
Ludmila,"  Leeds  Festival,  1886)  have  been  written  for  that  country,  and 
given  there  under  his  baton.  Two  years  ago  he  was  invited  by  Mrs. 
Jeanette  Thurber  to  assume  the  directorship  of  the  National  Conservatory 
of  Music  in  New  York,  which  post  he  now  holds. 

Dvorak  is  notable  as  a  composer  for  the  strong  national  Czech  accent  of 
his  music,  his  rhythmic  originality,  his  brilliancy  of  style,  and  a  certain 
depth  and  genuineness  of  feeling  that  are  quite  his  own.  No  doubt  he  suf- 
fered somewhat  from  the  very  restricted  circle  of  his  activity  before  the  year 
1878,  before  which  time  few  of  his  works  were  performed  ;  and  he  conse- 
quently had  the  advantage  of  but  little  intelligent  criticism.  He  thus 
reached  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  with  his  individual  style  pretty  thor- 
oughly formed,  but  with  little  but  his  own  self-criticism  to  help  him  in  judg- 
ing of  his  own  merits  and  shortcomings.  The  originality,  nervous  force, 
and  depth  of  feeling  in  his  music  are,  however,  none  the  less  unquestion- 
able. 

The  orchestral  suite  played  at  this  concert  is  a  work  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  the  composer.     It  is  quite  of  the  character  of  the  modern  suite, 
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differing  from  the  old  "  Suite  de  pieces "  of  Bach  and  Handel's  day,  in 
that  all  its  numbers  are  not  in  the  same  key,  and  also  from  the  more 
modern  dance-forms  used  in  it.  Most  of  its  movements  are  scored  for 
small  orchestra,  with  but  few  wind  instruments,  the  full  classical  orchestra 
(without  trombones)  being  represented  only  in  the  closing  furiant. 


Overture  to  " Euryanthe,"  in  E-flat  major. 


Karl  Maria  von  Weber,  1786-1826. 


Weber's  opera  of  "  Euryanthe  "  (text  by  Helmina  von  Chezy)  was  first 
given  at  the  Hof-Oper  in  Vienna,  on  Oct.  25,  1823.  The  story  is  taken 
from  an  old  French  romance  entitled  "  Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de 
la  belle  et  vertueuse  Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie,"  a  tale  of  which  Shakspere 
made  use  in  his  "  Cymbeline,"  and  which  was  also  borrowed  from  by 
Boccaccio.  Weber  spent  more  labor  upon  "  Euryanthe "  than  upon  any 
of  his  other  operas,  and  intended  it  to  be  his  masterpiece.     It  embodied 
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some  reforms  in  the  style  of  German  opera  which  Weber  valued  particu- 
larly :  in  it  the  spoken  dialogue  was  wholly  abandoned,  and  its  place  taken 
by  accompanied  recitative.  But  the  work  never  met  with  decided  success. 
The  libretto  was  too  poor  for  even  Weber's  music  to  float ;  and,  although 
the  opera  has  been  revived  from  time  to  time  in  some  of  the  larger  musical 
centres  of  Germany,  and  also  in  New  York,  it  has  never  been  able  to  main- 
tain a  prominent  place  in  the  repertory. 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  the  first  production  in  Berlin  of  the  opera  of 
"  Euryanthe,"  that  its  failure-  with  the  public  was  largely  due  to  a  pun  made 
by  some  of  Weber's  opponents  in  that  city,  who  said  that  the  true  title  was 
not  "Euryanthe,"  but  " Ennuyante" —  a  pun  which,  as  Berlioz  rightly 
observed,  had  not  even  the  merit  of  being  good  French;  "for,"  said  he, 
"  we  do  not  say  that  a  work  is  ennuyante,  but  that  it  is  ennuyeuse" 

The  overture,  however,  has  long  been  a  regular  item  in  the  repertory  of 
all  fine  orchestras.  If  not  Weber's  most  brilliant,  it  is  certainly  his  most 
carefully  written  overture,  the  one  which  his  imitators  have  oftenest  taken 
for  a  model.  It  has  no  slow  introduction,  but  begins  immediately  with  the 
characteristically  Weberian  allegro  rush  for  the  full  orchestra.  After  two 
phrases  of  this  furious  first  theme  comes  its  subsidiary,  a  vigorous  melody 
taken  from  Adolar's  great  air  in  the  first  act  of  the  opera,  given  out  by  all 
the  wind  instruments.  These  two  themes  are  worked  up  together  with 
great  vigor  until,  after  a  pause,  a  phrase  on  the  'celli  leads  to  the  second 
theme,  a  graceful  cantilena  sung  by  the  first  violins.  There  is  no  conclu- 
sion-theme, but  the  first  part  of  the  overture  ends  with  some  brilliant 
imitative  writing  on  the  first  theme  and  its  subsidiary.  Just  as  one  expects 
the  working-out  to  begin  comes  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic 
episodes  in  all  Weber, —  a  slow  passage,  in  which  eight  muted  violins  play 
long-drawn,  mysterious,  almost  unearthly  harmonies  over  a  hushed  tremolo 
of  the  violas.  Nothing  Weber  ever  wrote  is  more  poetic,  nor,  for  matter  of 
that,  more  famous.  Then  the  working-out  begins  with  some  rather  labored 
fugal  writing :  in  this  style  Weber  was  less  at  home ;  but  he  brings  himself 
brilliantly  out  of  the  wood,  and  the  third  part  of  the  overture  is  as  glorious 
as  the  first. 
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Ghick  -  Aria,  "Che  faro  senza  Eurydice,"  from  " Orpheus " 

Gounod         _____--         Hymn  to  St.  Cecilia 
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(D  minor)    -----         3-4 

Part  III.  At  Night.  Silent  weaving  of  the  forest  at  night. 
Entrance  and  exit  of  the  wild  hunt  with  Dame 
Holle  (Hulda)  and  Wotan.  Daybreak  :  Allegro 
(F  major)      -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -         4-4 
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Overture  to  "  Der  Fliegrende  Hollaender"  (*'  The  Flying  Dutchman  ").    Richard  "Wagner. 

Wilhelm  Richard  Wagner  was  born  in  Leipzig  on  May  22,  18 13,  and 
died  in  Venice  on  Feb.  13,  1883.  He  lost  his  father  (Carl  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  Wagner,  clerk  of  the  police  court,  and  a  passionate  music-lover) 
when  only  six  months  old.  His  mother  (Rosina  Bertz,  of  Weissenfels)  mar- 
ried again  with  Ludwig  Geyer,  actor  and  dramatic  author,  and  at  that  time 
engaged  at  the  Dresden  Hof-Theater,  in  1815.  Immediately  after  this 
marriage  the  family  moved  to  Dresden,  where  the  young  Richard  was  edu- 
cated, entering  the  Kreuzschule  under  the  name  of  Richard  Geyer  in  De- 
cember, 1822,  two  years  after  his  stepfather's  death.  About  1827  his 
mother  took  him  and  her  other  children  back  to  Leipzig,  where  he  entered 
the  Nicolaischule ;  but  his  disgust  at  being  put  into  the  third  class,  after 
having  been  in  the  second  in  Dresden,  made  him  sulk  at  his  studies,  and 
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devote  most  of  his  time  to  writing  what  he  thought  dramatic  poetry.  A 
love  for  music  was  first  seriously  aroused  in  him  by  hearing  Beethoven 
symphonies  at  the  Gewandhaus  :  he  was  then  fourteen  years  old.  He  tried 
to  study  harmony  by  himself  from  Johann  Bernhard  Logier's  "  Praktischer 
Generalbass,"  but  soon  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  His  first  regular  teacher 
in  musical  theory  was  Gottlieb  Miiller  j  but  he  was  wanting  in  application 
and  general  steadiness,  and  Miiller  could  do  little  with  him.  In  1829-30 
he  went  to  the  Thomasschule,  but  worked  no  harder  there  than  elsewhere, 
giving  himself  up  to  a  rather  desultory  study  of  music.  In  1830  he  entered 
the  University  of  Leipzig  as  student  of  philology  and  aesthetics,  which 
studies  he  characteristically  neglected ;  but  he  did  now  begin  the  first  ear- 
nest and  energetic  work  of  his  life, —  studying  composition  with  whole- 
souled  devotion  and  perseverance  under  Theodor  Weinlich.  A  symphony 
in  C  by  him  was  given  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  Jan.  10,  1833. 

His  professional  career  as  a  musician  began  in  1833,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged as  a  chorus-master  at  the  Stadt-Theater  in  Wurzburg,  where  his  elder 
brother,  Albert,  was  tenor  and  stage  manager.  Here  he  wrote  his  first 
opera  "Die  Feen"  (after  Gozzi's  "La  Donna  Serpente").  Only  a  few  ex- 
cerpts were  ever  given  until  the  whole  work  was  brought  out  after  his 
death,  at  the  Munich  Hof  Oper,  in  1888.  In  1834  he  went  as  music 
director  to  the  Stadt-Theater  in  Magdeburg,  for  which  he  wrote  his  second 
opera,  "Das  Liebesverbot  "  (based  upon  Shakspere's  "Measure  for  Meas- 
ure "),  which  came  to  a  single  disastrous  performance  at  the  close  of  the 
season  of  1836.  On  November  24  of  this  year  he  married  Wilhelmine 
Planer,  the  beautiful  actress  whom  he  had  followed  to  Konigsberg,  where 
he  got  an  engagement  as  conductor  at  the  Stadt-Theater.     In  the  autumn 
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of  1837  he  accepted  the  position  of  Kapellmeister  at  Holtei's  new  theatre 
in  Riga,  where  he  wrote  the  text  and  the  music  to  the  first  two  acts  of  his 
"  Rienzi " ;  but  his  ambition  flew  this  time  at  higher  game  than  the  Riga 
theatre,  and,  from  the  beginning,  he  intended  his  "  Rienzi "  for  the  Aca- 
demie  Musique  in  Paris.  In  the  spring  of  1839  his  two  years'  engage-; 
ment  with  Holtei  was  up,  and  he  returned  to  Konigsberg,  but  only  to  go  on 
to  Pillau,  whence  he,  with  his  wife  and  a  superb  Newfoundland,  set  sail  for 
France  via  London.  In  Boulogne-sur-Mer  he  met  Meyerbeer,  who  gave 
him  letters  of  introduction  to  Leon  Pillet,  director  of  the  Academie  de 
Musique ;  Antenor  Joly,  director  of  the  Theatre  de  la  Renaissance ;  * 
Schlesinger,  proprietor  of  the  Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale ;  and  M.  Gouin,  his 
own  agent. 

Wagner  arrived  in  Paris  in  September,  1839.  His  ill-luck  there,  his 
hand-to-mouth  life,  arranging  the  pianoforte  scores  of  Halevy's  "  Reine  de 
Chypre  "  and  quadrilles  for  pianoforte  and  cornet-a-pistons,  his  failure  to  have 
"  Rienzi "  accepted,  and  his  having  to  sell  the  libretto  of  his  "  Hollander  "  to 
Pierre-Louis-Philippe  Dietsch, —  all  these  things  are  well  known  now.  He 
left  Paris  on  April  7,  1842,  with  the  completed  scores  of  "Rienzi  "  and  "  Eine 
Faust-Ouvertiire,"  and  the  almost  completed  "  Hollander,"  for  Dresden, 
where  he  brought  out  "  Rienzi "  with  such  success  that  he  was  appointed 
Hof- Kapellmeister  conjointly  with  Karl  Reissiger,  of  "Weber's  Last  Waltz" 
fame.  "Der  Fliegende  Hollander"  was  produced  on  Jan.  2,  1843,  Dut  w^h 
hardly  as  much  success  as  "  Rienzi"  :  it  was  followed  on  Oct.  19,  1845,  by 
"  Tannhauser."    Two  years  later  "  Lohengrin  "  was  completed ;  but  Wagner's 

*This  was  not  the  present  theatre  of  that  name,  on  the  boulevard  Saint-Martin,  but  the  salle  Ventadour, 
perhaps  better  known  as  the  Theatre-Italien,  now  turned  into  a  bank. 
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participation  in  the  revolution  of  May,  1849,  prevented  its  performance,  and 
threw  him  into  exile  from  German  territory.  He  fled  to  Zurich,  where  he 
lived  for  several  years,  writing  his  most  important  aesthetic  pamphlets  and 
books,  the  whole  text  of  the  "  Ring  des  Nibelungen,"  and  the  music  through 
the  second  act  of  "  Siegfried,"  which  work  he  interrupted  at  this  point  to  write 
"Tristan  und  Isolde."  His  life  in  Zurich  was  interrupted  in  1855  by  a  visit 
to  London,  where  he  conducted  the  Philharmonic  Society  for  a  season.  In 
1859  he  went  to  Paris  in  the  vain  hope  of  having  "Tristan  "  given  there; 
but  all  he  succeeded  in  doing  was  to  give  two  concerts  of  his  own  compo- 
sitions at  the  Theatre-Italien, —  at  a  dead  loss,  too. 

Through  Princess  Metternich's  influence  his  "  Tannhauser"  was  given  at 
the  Academie  de  Musique  on  March  13,  1861,  with  a  remodelled  version  of 
the  first  and  second  scenes  of  Act  I.  But  the  members  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  who  could  not  get  through  their  dinner  and  cigar  in  time  for  a  ballet 
in  the  first  act  (that  solemnity  coming  always  in  the  second  act  at  the 
Ope'ra),  made  a  cabal  against  the  work,  and  it  was  soon  withdrawn.  In 
this  year,  however,  Wagner  got  permission  to  return  to  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many except  Saxony.  He  was  received  everywhere  with  enthusiasm,  but 
could  not  find  any  opera-house  willing  to  undertake  "Tristan."  At  last  it 
was  accepted  at  the  Hof-Oper  in  Vienna,  but  was  abandoned  after 
upwards  of  fifty-seven  rehearsals  as  "impracticable."  In  1862  Wagner  was 
living  at  Biebrich,  working  hard  on  his  "  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg."  In 
1864  Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria  invited  him  to  Munich,  giving  him  a  villa  on 
Lake  Starnberg,  and  a  pension  of  about  $600  from  his  own  privy  purse. 
Wagner  was  naturalized  as  a  Bavarian  subject,  and  remained  a  prime 
favorite  of  the  king's  to  the  end.  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  was  brought  out 
at  the  Munich  Hof-Oper  under  Hans  von  Billow's  direction  in  1865.  The 
"  Meistersinger "  followed  at  the  same  house  in  1868.  Wagner  was  now 
living  at  Triebschen,  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  with  his  second  wife,  Cosima 
von  Biilow,  whom  he  had  married  in  1870  after  her  divorce  from  von  Biilow 
(Wagner's  first  wife  died  in  Dresden  in  1866),  and  was  hard  at  work 
completing  the  score  of  the  "  Nibelungen."  That  it  was  determined  upon 
to  bring  out  this  tetralogy  at  a  theatre  built  especially  for  the  purpose  at 
Bayreuth  in  Bavaria  is  well  known.  The  corner-stone  of  the  theatre  was 
laid  on  May  22,  1872  (Wagner's  sixtieth  birthday)  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, Wagner  conducting  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
and  his  own  "  Kaiser-Marsch  "  at  the  old  Markgrafliches  Theater.  "  Der 
Ring  des  Nibelungen  "  was  brought  out  at  the  new  Festspiel  Theater  in 
August,  1876.     This  was  followed  in  1882  by  "Parsifal,"  his  last  work. 

The  composer  himself  thus  describes  this  overture:  — 
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The  fearful  ship  of  the  "  Flying  Dutchman  "  booms  along  through  the 
storm.  She  nears  the  coast  and  puts  in  to  land,  where  it  has  been 
ordained  that  her  master  shall  one  day  find  salvation,  and  redemption.  We 
hear  the  pity-laden  sounds  of  these  tidings  of  salvation,  that  fill  the  ear  as 
with  prayer  and  wailing.  The  damned  one  listens,  gloomy  and  bereft  of 
hope  :  tired,  and  yearning  after  death,  he  walks  along  the  shore,  while  the 
crew,  languid  and  worn  out  by  life,  bring  the  vessel  to  anchor  in  silence. 
How  often  has  the  hapless  man  been  through  all  this  before  !  How  often 
has  he  steered  his  ship  from  the  sea  toward  the  shore  where  men  dwell, 
where  he  is  allowed  to  land  after  the  expiration  of  every  seven  years  ! 
How  often  has  he  thought  the  end  of  his  torments  reached,  and,  ah !  how 
often  has  terrible  undeception  driven  him  to  set  out  again  upon  his  insane 
and  aimless  voyage !  To  compel  his  own  destruction,  he  rages  here  against 
sea  and  storm ;  he  plunges  his  ship  down  into  the  yawning  chasms  of  the 
deep,  yet  the  deep  engulfs  her  not ;  he  drives  her  through  the  surf  against 
the  rocky  cliff,  yet  the  cliff  shatters  her  not.  All  the  fearful  dangers  of  the 
main,  at  which  once  he  laughed  in  his  wild  yearning  after  manful  deeds, 
now  laugh  at  him, —  they  have  no  peril  for  him.  He  is  bewitched  and 
cursed,  to  hunt  for  treasures  over  the  desert  waste  of  waters  through  all 
eternity, —  treasures  which  do  not  delight  him,  for  the  one  thing  that  shall 
save  him  he  shall  never  find.  Stout  and  stanch,  a  ship  scuds  past  him  :  he 
hears  the  homely,  cheery  song  of  the  crew,  glad  at  the  approaching  end  of 
their  homeward  voyage.  Wrath  seizes  hold  upon  him  at  their  glad  singing. 
Furiously,  he  sails  past  them,  affrights  and  terrifies  them  in  their  joy,  so 
that  they  turn  dumb  for  fear,  and  flee  away.  From  the  depths  of  fearful 
wretchedness,  he  now  cries  aloud  for  salvation.     Amidst  the  horrible  waste 
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of  his  life  among  men,  only  a  woman  can  bring  him  salvation  !  Where,  in 
what  land  dwells  his  savior  ?  Where  beats  there  a  feeling  heart  for  his 
sorrows  ?  Where  is  she  who  shall  not  flee  from  him  in  fear  and  trembling  ? 
like  these  dastard  men,  who  cross  themselves  in  terror  at  his  approach , 
Now  a  light  gleams  forth  through  the  night :  it  flashes  like  lightning 
through  his  tortured  soul.  It  goes  out,  and  once  more  gleams  up  again. 
The  mariner  fixes  his  eye  upon  the  guiding  star,  and  steers  boldly  toward 
it  through  wave  and  billow.  What  draws  him  on  so  mightily  is  a  woman's 
glance  that  comes  to  him  full  of  noble  sadness  and  divine  sympathy.  A 
heart  has  unveiled  its  infinite  depths  to  the  overwhelming  sorrow  of  the 
accursed  man.  It  must  immolate  itself  for  him,  it  must  break  for  sym- 
pathy, annihilate  itself  together  with  his  torments.  At  this  divine  appari 
tion  the  hapless  man  falls  down,  as  his  ship  is  shattered  to  atoms ;  the 
sea's  chasm  swallows  her  up ;  but  he  rises  again  from  the  waters,  holy  and 
pure,  led  by  the  redeeming  hand  of  his  triumph-beaming  savior  toward 
the  morning  red  of  transcendent  love. 

The  opera  of  "  The  Flying  Dutchman  "  was  first  produced  at  the  Hof- 
Oper  in  Dresden,  Jan.  2,  1843,  under  Wagner's  own  direction.  Wagner 
had  shown  sketches  for  it  to  Leon  Pillet,  director  of  the  Academic  de 
Musique  in  Paris  in  1840.  But  Pillet,  after  showing  some  inclination  to 
accept  the  work,  became  more  and  more  lukewarm  about  it,  until  Wagner, 
in  desperation,  agreed  to  cede  his  rights  to  the  plot  to  him  for  five  hundred 
francs  ($100).  Pillet  subsequently  had  a  French  libretto  prepared  by  MM. 
Feucher  and  Revoil,  which  was  set  to  music  by  Pierre  Louis  Philippe 
Dietsch,  then  chorus-master  at  the  Opera.  The  result  was  the  opera  "  Le 
Vaisseau-Fantome,"  which  was  brought  out  at  the  Academie  de  Musique 
on  Nov.  9,  1842,  and  made  fiasco.  Wagner  carried  out  his  original  plan, 
finished  his  text  in  German,  and  set  it  to  music  according  to  his  own  ideas, 
bringing  it  out  in  Dresden,  as  above  related.  After  the  first  performances 
in  Dresden,  which  were  hardly  as  successful  with  the  public  and  press  as 
those  of  "  Rienzi "  had  been  shortly  before,  Wagner  remodelled  the  coda 
of  the  overture,  extending  it  much  beyond  its  original  proportions,  and 
leaving  it  in  the  shape  in  which  we  now  know  it. 

When  Wagner  conducted  this  overture  at  the  concerts  he  gave  at  the 
Theatre-Italien  in  Paris  in  i860,  Berlioz  (then  musical  critic  on  the  Jour- 
nal des  Dkbats)  wrote  of  it :  "  He  began  with  the  overture  to  the  '  Flying 
Dutchman,'  a  two-act  opera  which  I  saw  given  in  Dresden,  under  the  com. 
poser's  direction,  in  1841,*  and  in  which  Madame  Schroeder-Devrient  took 

*  Berlioz  is  inaccurate,  as  usual,  about  dates  here. 
(ID 


the  principal  part.  This  piece  impressed  me  then  as  it  did  recently.  It 
begins  with  a  fulminating  outburst  of  the  orchestra,  in  which  one  thinks  to 
recognize  at  once  the  howling  of  the  storm,  the  cries  of  the  sailors,  the 
whistling  of  the  rigging,  and  the  stormy  noises  of  a  sea  in  fury.  This  open- 
ing is  magnificent.  It  imperiously  takes  hold  upon  the  listener,  and  car- 
ries him  away;  but,  the  same  plan  of  composition  being  followed  out  con- 
stantly afterwards,  tremolo  succeeding  tremolo,  chromatic  scales  ending  only 
in  other  chromatic  scales,  without  a  single  sunbeam  piercing  through  those 
dark  clouds  charged  with  electric  fluid,  and  pouring  forth  their  torrents 
without  stopping,  without  the  faintest  melodious  design  coming  to  color 
these  black  harmonies,  the  listener's  attention  wears  out,  and  ends  by  suc- 
cumbing. There  is  already  manifest  in  this  overture,  the  development  of 
which  seems  to  me  excessive  upon  the  whole,  the  tendency  of  Wagner  and 
his  school  not  to  take  sensation  into  account ;  to  see  nothing  but  the  poetic 
idea  to  be  expressed,  without  troubling  themselves  about  whether  the  ex- 
pression of  this  idea  forces  them  to  overstep  musical  conditions  or  not. 
The  overture  to  the  "  Flying  Dutchman  "  is  vigorously  scored,  and  the  com- 
poser has  known  how  to  turn  the  chord  of  the  bare  fifth  to  extraordinary 
account.  This  sonority,  thus  presented,  assumes  a  strange  aspect  which 
makes  you  shudder." 
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Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major  ("  Im  Walrie"),  Op.  153.  Joachim  Raf f  <- 

Part  I.     In    the  Daytime.      Impressions   and    Emotions :     Allegro 

{F  major) 3-4 

Part  II.     At  Twilight.     1 .  Revery :  Largo  {A-flat  majoi') 2-4 

2.  Dance  of  Dryads :  Allegro  assai  (D  minor)   .     3-4 
Part  III.     At    Night.     Silent    weaving  of  the  forest  at    night.     En- 
trance and  exit  of  the  wild  hunt   with    Dame  Holle   {Hulda) 
and  Wotan.     Daybreak:  Allegro  {F  major) 4-4 

Joseph  Joachim  Raff  was  born  at  Lachen  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich  on  May 
27,  1822,  and  died  in  Berlin  on  June  26,  1882.  He  began  his  education 
at  Wiesenstetten  in  Wiirtemberg,  and  later  entered  the  Jesuit  Lyceum  at 
Schwyz,  where  he  won  first  prizes  in  German,  Latin,  and  mathematics. 
He  had  also  begun  to  study  music,  but  poverty  forced  him  to  abandon  all 
his  studies  and  turn  schoolmaster.  He  kept  on,  however,  studying  music 
by  himself,  without  a  teacher.  He  made  no  mean  progress  on  the  piano- 
forte and  violin,  and  also  in  composition,  so  much  so  that,  when  in  1843 
he  sent  some  manuscript  compositions  to  Mendelssohn  to  look  at,  the  latter 
gave  him  an  introduction  to  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  in  Leipzig, 
which  led  to  the  publication  of  several  of  his  works.  For  some  time  longer 
he  remained  exceedingly  poor,  but  at  last  succeeded  in  exciting  Franz 
Liszt's  interest,  and  the  great  pianist  invited  him  to  accompany  him  on  a 
concert  tour.  In  1846  he  met  Mendelssohn  in  Cologne,  and  was  urged  by 
him  to  go  to  Leipzig  and  study  under  him.  He  accordingly  parted  com- 
pany with  Liszt  to  avail  himself  of  this  invitation.  But  the  plan  was 
knocked  in  the  head  by  Mendelssohn's  death  in  1847  5  an<^  -^-a^  thought 
best  to  stay  in  Cologne,  where  he  supported  himself  for  a  time  by  musical 
criticism.  Once  more  Liszt  tried  to  help  him  by  giving  him  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  music-publishing  firm  of  Mechetti  in  Vienna ;  but,  just  as 
business  relations  were  being  entered  upon,  Mechetti  died.     Raff  returned 
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to  his  studies  in  Cologne  and  Stuttgart,  in  which  latter  place  he  met  von 
Biilow,  who  played  his  pianoforte  Conzertstiick  in  public  for  him.  In  1850 
he  went  to  Weimar  to  be  constantly  near  Liszt.  Here  he  met  Doris  Ge- 
nast,  the  actress,  with  whom  he  fell  in  love.  He  followed  her  to  Wies- 
baden in  1856,  and  married  her  in  1859.  In  Wiesbaden  he  was  long  in 
demand  as  a  pianoforte  teacher.  In  1863  his  first  symphony,  "  An  das 
Vaterland,"  was  awarded  the  first  prize  offered  by  the  Gesellschaft  der 
Musikfreunde  in  Vienna.  This  served  to  make  him  more  generally  known, 
although  its  subsequent  fate  was  not  much  more  glorious  than  that  of  most 
prize-compositions.*  In  1877  he  was  appointed  director  of  Hoch's  Con- 
servatorium  in  Frankfurt  on  the  Main. 

From  1843  t0  nis  death  Raff  was  an  indefatigable  producer.  His  works 
reached  the  unusual  opus-number  of  216.  If  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
these  were  salon  pieces  and  pot-boilers,  this  fact,  not  common  with  com- 
posers of  his  rank,  is  to  be  explained  by  his  life's  being  almost  one  un- 
intermittent  struggle  with  poverty.  He  was  forced  to  write  for  eager 
publishers.  No  doubt  this  had  an  untoward  effect  upon  his  more  serious 
writing.  He  had  a  fatal  facility ;  and,  the  habit  of  writing  currente  calamo 
once  formed,  he  could  not  quite  rid  himself  of  it,  even  in  the  face  of  the 
most  serious  tasks.  The  genuineness  of  his  musical  earnestness,  however, 
may  be  seen  from  the  exceedingly  thorough  professional  education  he  man- 
aged to  get  in  a  very  pick-up  way,  and  largely  by  self-directed  study,  and 
also  from  his  almost  constant  light  work  on  pot-boilers  not  rendering  him 

*  A  certain  Kapellmeister  in  Germany  once  heard  an  old  member  of  his  orchestra  saying  to  a  knot  of  his 
fellow-players,  after  a  rehearsal  of  this  symphony:  "  Seht,  Kinder,  das  hatf  ich  immer  gemerkt:  je  preis- 
gekrdnter  ein  Werk  ist,  desto  durcher  fallt  es  am  Endel "  A  piece  of  word-coinage  that  might  be  rendered  : 
"  See,  boys,  I've  always  noticed  that,  the  prizer  a  composition  is,  the  kerflunker  it  falls  at  last !  " 
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absolutely  unfit  for  tasks  of  higher  flight.  One  may  say  that  his  sentiment 
and  passionateness,  if  genuine  and  glowing,  seem  at  times  but  skin-deep 
and  lacking  true  nobility,  and  that  his  brilliancy  is  not  always  free  from  a 
certain  tinsel  glitter ;  that,  with  all  his  facility  and  often  astounding  tech- 
nique in  composition,  he  never  attained  to  absolute  mastery  over  thematic 
development.  Still,  he  undeniably  belonged  in  the  first  rank  of  composers 
of  his  day;  and  perhaps  only  Johannes  Brahms  is  really  to  be  ranked  above 
him.  With  pianists  and  orchestral  conductors,  not  to  mention  players  of 
chamber  music  and  a  very  large  portion  of  the  public,  his  works  have  been 
steady  and  especial  favorites. 

Raff's  symphony  "  Im  Walde "  (In  the  Woods),  like  his  "  Lenore " 
symphony,  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  I.  is  headed  "In  the  Daytime  ; 
Impressions  and  Emotions,"  and  comprises  the  first  allegro  movement. 
Part  II.  is  headed  "  At  Twilight,"  and  comprises  the  second,  largo  move- 
ment ("  Revery  "),  and  the  third,  allegro  assai  ("  Dance  of  Dryads  ").  Part 
III.  is  headed  "  At  Night.  Silent  weaving  of  the  forest  at  night.  Entrance 
and  exit  of  the  wild  hunt  with  Dame  Holle  (Hulda)  and  Wotan.  Day- 
break," and  comprises  the  final  allegro. 

The  first  movement  begins  softly  and  vaguely  with  two  chords  in  the  lower 
register  of  the  violas,  bassoon,  'celli,  and  double-basses,  leading  to  the  chord 
of  C  major  (dominant  of  the  principal  key) :  disjointed  fragments  of  the  first 
theme  crop  up  sporadically,  and  the  theme  thus  forms  itself,  and 
grows  into  being  before  our  very  ears.  This  gradual  crescendo  is  followed 
by  a  sudden  pianissimo,  in  which  the  trombones  make  an  effective  entrance 
against  the  high  violins :  a  hurried  descending  figure  in  the  violins,  against 
part  of  the  first  theme  in  the  basses,  leads  immediately  to  the  first  subsid- 
iary",—  a  nervous  rising  and  falling  figure  in  repeated  sixteenth-notes  on  the 
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first  violins,  alternating  with  a  lighter,  tripping  phrase  in  the  wooden  wind. 
This  first  subsidiary  begins  in  F  minor,  but  soon  leads  to  the  second  theme 
which  enters,  poco  piu  allegro,  in  B-flat  major.  In  the  conclusion-theme, 
which  crops  up  in  9-8  time,  and  still  in  the  same  key,  in  the  bassoons  and 
other  wooden  wind  instruments,  and  then  gradually  takes  possession  of  the 
whole  orchestra,  we  meet  with  a  new  rhythm,  which  was,  however,  hinted 
at  in  that  sudden  pianissimo  which  immediately  preceded  the  first  subsidiary. 
This  closes  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  which  is  not  repeated.  The 
working-out  is  both  long  and  elaborate;  and  the  third  part  of  the  movement 
bears  pretty  much  the  regular  relation  to  the  first,  except  that  the  second 
theme,  which  appeared  in  the  first  part  in  B-flat  major  (subdominant  of  the 
principal  key),  now  appears  in  C  major  (the  dominant).  The  coda  begins  al- 
most exactly  as  the  free  fantasia  did,  and  is  quite  as  long  as  it  \  but  it  soon 
takes  up  a  more  dramatic  line  of  development,  climax  following  upon  the  heels 
of  climax,  until  after  a  longish  decrescendo  the  movement  closes  on  a  pian- 
issimo chord  of  F  major,  swelled  to  forte,  and  followed  by  two  soft  pizzicato 
F's  in  the  strings. 

The  second  movement  {largo,  in  A-flat  major)  is  full  of  dreamy  beauty. 
It  is  especially  noteworthy  for  its  richness  and  elaborate  variety  of  orches- 
tral coloring. 

The  third  movement  {allegro  assai,  in  D  minor)  is  really  the  scherzo  and 
trio  of  the  symphony,  This  "  Dance  of  Dryads "  is  the  daintiest  brisk 
movement,  in  which  the  strings  and  wooden  wind  vie  with  each  other  in 
nimble  agility.  In  the  trio  we  come  upon  a  device  not  unlike  that  em- 
ployed by  Berlioz  in  his  "Queen  Mab  "  scherzo, —  high  sustained  notes  and 
trills  on  the  violins  in  harmonics  against  a  melody  in  the  wooden  wind. 

The  finale  {allegro,  in  F  major)  is  the  longest  movement  in  the  whole 
symphony.  It  begins  with  a  three-voice  fugato  in  the  strings,  in  which  the 
composer  seeks  to  express  the  quiet  and  darkness  of  the  woods  at  night. 
But  soon  a  restless  triplet  figure  in  the  depths  of  the  bassoon  and  'celli  an- 
nounces that  the  "wild  hunt"  is  approaching,  the  storm-wind  rises, 
figures  like  horn-calls  sound  from  every  quarter  of  the  orchestra,  and  the 
old  Northern  god  and  goddess  long  pursue  their  furious  chase.  The 
greater  part  of  the  movement  is  one  of  those  highly  colored  pictures  of  un- 
bridled fury  in  which  Raff  delighted,  and  of  which  we  find  a  counterpart  in 
the  finale  of  his  "  Lenore  "  symphony.  The  movement  ends  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque  and  poetic  suggestion  of  dawn,  the  theme  of  the 
opening/*^:/*?  returning  in  the  bassoon  and  horn,  soft  trills  on  the  lighter 
wooden  wind  picturing  forth  the  growing  light,  until  the  sunrise  comes  with 
a  glowing  entrance  of  the  second  theme  of  the  first'  movement  on  the  full 
orchestra,  and  the  symphony  ends. 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61.  Robert  Schumann. 

Robert  Alexander  Schumann  was  born  at  Zwickau  in  Saxony,  on  June 
8,  1810,  and  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  on  July  29,  1856.  The  youngest 
son  of  Friedrich  August  Gottlob  and  Christiana  (Schnabel)  Schumann, 
Robert  gave  evidence  of  musical  talent  in  early  childhood.  But  his  inclina- 
tion toward  music  was  encouraged  only  by  his  father,  his  mother  being 
strongly  opposed  to  his  receiving  any  musical  education.  Yet  his  father's 
sympathy  with  his  natural  bent  prevailed  for  a  while,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  take  pianoforte  lessons  of  J.  G.  Kuntzsch,  the  organist  at  the  Marien- 
kirche  in  his  native  town.  Kuntzsch  foretold  great  things  of  him  ;  and, 
indeed,  he  began  to  try  his  hand  at  composition  when  only  seven  years 
old. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1817-18  his  father  applied  to  Karl  Maria 
von  Weber  to  take  charge  of  the  boy's  musical  instruction.  Weber  seemed 
not  disinclined  to  do  it ;  but,  for  one  reason  or  another,  nothing  ever  came 
of  the  plan.  In  1820  Robert  entered  the  Zwickau  Gymnasium,  and  re- 
mained there  until  Easter,   1828.     But,  before  his  time  there  was  up,  his 
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father  died  (in  1826);  and  his  mother's  inveterate  opposition  to  his  adopt- 
ing music  as  a  profession  now  had  full  torce.  On  March  29,  1828,  he  was 
matriculated  at  the  Leipzig  University  as  Studiosus  Juris.  Here  he  spent 
a  year,  studying  lawy  with  neither  enthusiasm  nor  much  regularity,  and 
passed  another  year  in  the  same  pursuit  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 

While  in  Leipzig,  he  took  some  pianoforte  lessons  of  Friedrich  Wieck, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Cams,*  an  enthusiastic  music-lover,  at 
whose  house  he  met  Heinrich  Marschner  and  other  musicians  of  note.  At 
last,  in  1830,  he  overcame  his  mother's  repugnance  to  music,  and  was  al- 
lowed, being  then  twenty  years  old,  to  begin  a  fit  education  for  making  it 
his  profession.  He  returned  to  Leipzig,  and  began  a  serious  study  of  the 
pianoforte  under  Wieck,  studying  composition  the  while  under  Heinrich 
Dorn.  His  progress  with  the  former  was  both  solid  and  rapid,  but  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  follow  the  latter's  teaching  with  equal  assiduity. 

He  found  the  elementary  work  dry  and  uninspiring,  especially  to  one  of 
his  poetic  nature  and  already  considerable  intellectual  development:  he 
was  too  old  willingly  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  exercises  in  counterpoint, 
too  young  to  appreciate  fully  how  indispensable  such  drudgery  was  to  him. 
His  progress  on  the  pianoforte,  on  which  instrument  he  was  fast  becoming 
a  remarkable  virtuoso,  met  with  a  sudden  and  disastrous  check  that  changed 
his  whole  career :  he  permanently  lamed  (or  partially  paralyzed)  the  fourth 
finger  of  his  right  hand  by  a  foolish  experiment  in  practising.  His  piano- 
forte-playing was  at  an  end!  In  1834  he,  Julius  Knorr,  Louis  Schunke, 
and  Friedrich  Wieck  founded  the  Neue  Zeitschrift fur,  Musik,  of  which  he 
himself  was  sole  editor  from  1835  to  1844. 

In  1840  the  University  of  Jena  gave  him  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  ;  and  in 
the  same  year  he  married  Clara  Josephine,  eldest  daughter  of  his  teacher, 

*The  one  in  whose  album  Hector  Berlioz  wrote,  "  Patientibus  carus,  sed  clarus  inter  dcctos  !  "  (Dear 
to  his  patients,  but  famous  amongst  the  learned),  having  dedicated  a  copy  of  a  theme  from  his  "  Te  D?um  " 
to  "Dr.  Clarus"  by  mistake. 
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Wieck,  much  against  her  father's  wish.*  When  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
torium  was  founded  by  Mendelssohn  in  1843,  Schumann  joined  the  staff 
of  teachers  at  that  institution  as  instructor  in  score-reading ;  but  here  his 
serious  troubles  began. 

As  far  back  as  1833,  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  old,  a  disease  of 
the  brain  had  declared  itself  (this  was  probably  the  principal  reason  for 
Wieck's  opposing  his  match  with  his  daughter),  and  Schumann  found  it  now 
impossible  to  stand  the  drudgery  of  his  work  at  the  Conservatorium ;  and, 
after  accompanying  his  wife  on  a  professional  tour  to  Russia,  he  moved  to 
Dresden  in  1844.  Next  year  his  disease  of  the  brain  began  to  assume 
threatening  proportions,  which  did  not,  however,  prevent  his  being  made 
conductor  of  the  Liedertafel  in  1847,  ar>d  founding  the  Chorgesangverein 
in  1848.  But  his  conducting  at  the  rehearsals  and  concerts  of  these 
societies  was  far  from  efficient,  and  at  times  absolutely  piteous  :  his  disease 
had  taken,  among  others,  two  peculiar  forms,  which  were  especially  unfavor- 
able to  his  conducting  well, —  great  absent-mindedness,  and  an  inability  to 
catch  the  drift  of  any  music  he  heard,  unless  it  went  at  a  slow  tempo, —  rapid 
movements  sounded  all  blurred  to  him. 

A  characteristic  instance  of  his  absent-mindedness  in  conducting  is  what 
happened  at  a  certain  rehearsal  of  Bach's  "  Saint-Matthew  Passion  "  :  he 
had  begun  to  rehearse  the  great  opening  triple  chorus,  and  the  choir  was 
singing  bravely,  when  it  was  noticed  that  his  beat  grew  less  and  less  de- 
cided, and  at  last  stopped  altogether.  He  laid  down  his  baton,  rapidly 
turned  over  fifty  or  sixty  pages  of  the  score  before  him,  and  became  ab- 
sorbed in  reading  a  movement  in  the  second  part  of  the  work.  The  choir 
kept  on  singing,  and  Schumann  went  on  reading  to  himself,  utterly  oblivi- 
ous of  what  was  going  on  around  him.  After  a  while  he  became  conscious 
of  the  singing,  and,  rinding  that  what  he  heard  did  not  agree  in  the  least 

*  Clara  Wieck's  mother  was  divorced  from  Wieck  some  time  after  the  younger  daughter's  (Marie  Wieck) 
birth,  and  subsequently  married  one  Bargiel,  a  Berlin  music-teacher,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Woldemar  Bargiel,  the  c  omposer,  who  was  consequently  Robert  Schumann's  step-brother-in-law. 
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with  the  music  he  was  reading,  he  suddenly  stopped  the  choir,  and  cried 
out,  "  Good  heavens,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  on  earth  are  you  singing 
there  ?  " 

In  spite  of  occurrences  of  this  sort,  Schumann  was,  however,  invited  in 
1850  to  go  to  Diisseldorf  and  succeed  Ferdinand  Hiller  as  city  music 
director  there.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  soon  installed  in  his  new 
office.  But  what  was  bad  in  Dresden  grew  worse  in  Diisseldorf.  One 
time  he  was  mounting  a  new  symphony  by  a  young  composer  in  another 
city,  and  the  latter  had  come  on  to  Diisseldorf  to  hear  the  last  rehearsal 
and  performance  of  his  work.  Just  before  the  rehearsal  Schumann  took 
the  young  composer  aside  and  said  to  him  :  "You  must  be  prepared  to  find 
our  orchestra  here  a  little  queer  in  some  points.  For  instance,  there  is  an 
important  horn-passage  in  your  symphony  which  my  men  persist  in  not 
playing."  "  But,"  rejoined  the  composer,  "  that  passage  absolutely  must 
be  played  •  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  !  "  "That  is  what  I  tell  you," 
replied  Schumann,  "it  is  very  annoying;  but  just  you  wait,  you  will  see  !  " 
So  Schumann  stepped  up  to  the  conductor's  desk,  waved  his  baton,  and 
the  rehearsal  began.  When  they  got  to  the  horn-passage  in  question,  the 
two  horns  were  ominously  silent.  Schumann  stopped  the  orchestra,  but, 
without  saying  anything  to  the  delinquent  horn-players,  turned  round  and 
called  out  to  the  dismayed  composer,  who  was  sitting  in  the  auditorium  : 
"  Didn't  I  tell  you  so  ?     You  see  for  yourself :    they  won't  play  it/" 

After  a  while  the  second  conductor,  Julius  Tausch,  had  to  do  more  and 
more  of  Schumann's  work  for  him,  until  in  1853  Schumann  had  to  resign 
his  post.  Actual  insanity  declared  itself  on  Feb.  6,  1854,  when  Schumann 
threw  himself  into  the  Rhine,  but  was  luckily  saved  from  drowning  and 
sent  to  Dr.  Richarz's  asylum  at  Endenich.  Here  he  spent  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life,  with  but  few  lucid  intervals. 

As  a  composer,  Schumann  exerted  the  strongest  and  most  wide-spread 
influence  upon  subsequent  generations  of  musicians  of  any  man  of  his  time  : 
the  Mendelssohn  influence,  bright  and  vivifying  as  it  was,  wras  ephemeral 
in  comparison.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  without  hyperbole  that,  leaving 
aside  the  great  classic  masters  from  Bach  to  Beethoven,  our  whole  modern 
music  in  Germany,  France,  Scandinavia,  and  Russia,  derives  mainly  from 
Robert  Schumann  and  Hector  Berlioz, —  different  as  the  two  men  were  in 
almost  every  particular. 

He  was  one  of  the  greatest  harmonists  that  ever  lived ;  and,  although 
his  lack  of  early  training  prevented  his  ever  becoming  the  consummate 
master  of  musical  form  and  development  that  Mendelssohn  (the  "best 
taught "  composer  of  all  time)  was,  the  profound  and  exalted  character  of 
his  genius  placed  him  beyond  question  at  the  head  of  music  in  his  day.  # 
He  derived  the  best  part  of  his  technique  in  composition  from  an  arduous 
course  of  self-directed  study  of  the  works  of  Sebastian  Bach. 

As  an  orchestral  and  pianoforte  writer,  he  stands  in  the  very  first  rank  ; 

*  The  lateness  of  Schumann's  musical  education  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon.  His  first  studies  in 
composition,  under  Heinrich  Dorn,  did  not  begin  before  1830,  when  he  was  twenty  years  old  :  and  it  was  not 
till  after  he  was  married  (that  is,  after  1840)  that  a  friend,  chopping  in  to  call  one  evening,  found  him  and  his 
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as  a  song-writer,  only  Robert  Franz  can  join  him  in  being  worthy  to  wear 
Franz  Schubert's  mantle  ;  and  in  some  of  his  choral  works  he  has  probably 
touched  rhe  loftiest  point  reached  in  vocal  music  since  Beethoven.  No 
little  has  been  said  of  his  want  of  skill  in  treating  the  orchestra,  but  he 
made  a  great  advance  in  this  special  art  in  his  later  period ;  and  in  his  earlier 
works,  if  his  orchestration  seem  at  times  rather  clumsy  and  ineffective,  it  is 
still  thoroughly  individual  and  apposite  to  his  style  of  writing,  and  all 
attempts  to  improve  it  have  turned  out  to  be  futile.  What  Schumann  had 
to  say  in  his  music  could,  after  all,  be  best  said  in  his  own  way. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  second  symphony  of  Schumann's  which  is 
worth  noticing  at  once  :  a  sort  of  trumpet-call,  a  short  phrase  of  four  notes, 
running  from  tonic  to  dominant  and  then  back  again,  keeps  reappearing  at 
intervals  in  all  but  one  of  the  four  movements,  without,  however,  being 
really  one  of  the  themes  upon  which  either  of  the  movements  themselves 
is  built  up.  Sir  George  Grove  has,  not  infelicitously,  called  this  trumpet- 
call  the  "motto"  of  the  symphony.  Indeed,  it  by  its  audible  presence 
plays  somewhat  the  part  in  the  work  that  the  quoted  motto, — 

'"Mid  all  the  chords  that  vibrate  through 

Earth's  strangely  checkered  dream, 
There  runs  a  note  whose  gentle  tone 
Is  heard  aright  by  him  alone 

Who  lists  with  care  extreme,"  — 

does  in  Schumann's  pianoforte  fantasia,  albeit  more  ideally  and  intangi- 
bly. The  slow  introduction  to  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony  begins 
immediately  with  this  trumpet-call  (on  the  trumpets,  first  horn,  and  alto- 
trombone),  the  strings  playing  running  counterpoint  against  it;  soon  frag- 
ments  of   themes  begin   to    crop    up    in   the  wooden   wind ;  the  tempo  is 

wife  "  studying  Cherubini's  '  Counterpoint '  togethery^  the  first  time.''''  With  all  its  imperfections,  for  it  was 
but  a  compilation  of  notes  taken  down  at  Cherubini's  lessons  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  Cherubim  him- 
self had  nothing  to  do  with  its  publication,  this  was  the  standard  text-book  on  the  subject  in  those  days; 
and  not  to  have  studied  Cherubinis'  "  Counterpoint  "  was  almost  tantamount  to  not  having  studied  counter- 
point seriously  at  all. 
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accelerated,  hints  at  the  principal   theme  of  the  first  allegro  are  heard,  the 
trumpet-call  sounding  ever  and  anon  in   the  background.     A  violin  phrase, 

piu  e piu  stringendo,  leads  to  the  allegro  ma  ?wn  troppo. 

The  first  theme  of  this  allegro  is  an  admirable  instance  of  that  obstinate 
harping  upon  a  well-defined  and  firmly  established  rhythm  that  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  Schumann.  Quite  as  characteristic  and  individual  is  his  treat- 
ment of  this  theme:  he  works  at  it,  he  hammers  at  it,  with  the  utmost 
pertinacity  of  energy;  it  will  not  budge  an  inch!  A  bold  modulation  to 
E-fiat  major  brings  us  to  the  second  theme.  Contrary  to  all  established 
symphonic  usage,  this  second  theme  is  not  a  lovely,  gracious  bit  of  canti- 
lena :  it  is  a  wild,  passionate,  morbid  chromatic  figure,  against  which  a 
stern,  dogged  diatonic  counter-theme  is  pitted  in  contrapuntal  strife.  One 
is  reminded  of  certain  passages  in  the  first  movement  of  Brahms's  C  minor 
symphony  (No.  i),  between  which  and  this  movement  of  Schumann's  there 
exist,  upon  the  whole,  several  points  of  resemblance.  Here,  as  there, 
everything  is  at  the  white-hot  pitch  of  fury.  The  conclusion-theme  is  a 
headlong  bit  of  cantilena  for  the  violins,  repeated  by  the  basses  :  with  a 
reminder  of  the  first  theme  the  first  part  of  the  movement  closes.  This 
part  is  regularly  repeated. 

The  free  fantasia,  or  working-out,  is  both  long  and  elaborate. —  elaborate, 
indeed,  in  proportion  as  the  exposition  in  the  first  part  was  concise.  Ve- 
hemence, pushed  almost  to  the  frantic  pitch,  alternating  with  movements  of 
morbid  sensibility,  is  the  predominant  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the 
movement,  the  most  unbridledly  passionate  and  morbid  that  Schumann 
ever  wrote.  A  resplendent  return  of  the  first  theme  ushers  in  the  third 
part,  which,  after  two  episodic  phrases  on  the  bassoons,  clarinets,  and 
oboes  in  thirds,  makes  way  in  turn  for  a  fiery  coda,  in  which  even  the  fero- 
cious vehemence  of  the  free  fantasia  is  outdone,  if,  upon  the  whole,  in  a 
somewhat  healthier  and  less  morbid  atmosphere.  At  the  end  Schumann 
asserts  his  victory  in  this  terrific  struggle  by  repeated  crashing  chords  of 
the  tonic  and  dominant.  Victory  ?  Yes,  if  merely  holding  his  own  is  vic- 
tory; for,  with  all  his  hard  work,  he  has  really  remained  stationary, —  he 
has  not  made  his  three  themes  go  anywhere  ! 

The  second  movement  (scherzo:  allegro  vivace,  in  C  major)  is  fashioned 
upon  the  plan  of  a  scherzo  with  two  trios.  The  scherzo  itself  is  a  hardly  in- 
termittent whirlwind  on  the  first  violins ;  the  first  trio,  a  more  cheerful 
movement  in  triplets  on  the  wind  instruments,  alternating  with  the  string; 
the  second  trio,  a  more  measured  phrase,  treated  contrapuntally.  There 
is  a  true  anecdote  about  this  scherzo  which  throws  no  little  light  upon  Schu- 
mann's ideas  of  orchestration  at  the  period  when  the  C  major  symphony 
was  written  :  the  present  writer  has  it  at  first  hand.  One  day  a  musical 
young  boy,  a  pupil  of  Mendelssohn's,  was  alone  in  his  master's  study  in 
Leipzig.  Being  left  to  his  own  devices,  he  moused  round  with  a  boy's 
curiosity,  and  espied  a  manuscript  score  lying  open  on  Mendelssohn's  desk. 
It  was  not  in  Mendelssohn's  handwriting,  and  proved  to  be  a  new  sym- 
phony in  C  major  by  Schumann.     The  boy,  deeply  interested  in  his  find, 
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read  it  through,  replacing  it  afterwards  carefully  upon  the  desk,  so  that 
Mendelssohn  should  not  notice  its  having  being  touched.  Some  time  later 
Mendelssohn  took  him  with  him  to  hear  a  rehearsal  of  a  new  work  by 
Schumann  at  the  Gewandhaus.  The  boy  kept  dark  about  already  knowing 
the  work,  but  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  symphony.  But  he  found, 
much  to  his  astonishment,  that  the  theme  of  the  first  trio  in  the  scherzo, 
which  was  written  out  for  strings  only,  in  the  MS.  he  had  seen  in  Men- 
delssohn's room,  had  been  transferred  to  the  wooden  wind  and  horns !  So 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  transfer  was  made  at  Mendelssohn's  sugges- 
tion. Indeed,  the  boy  (since  grown  to  manhood  and  distinguished  musi- 
cianship) said  afterwards  that  Schumann  was  at  that  time  probably  the 
only  composer  living  to  whom  the  evident  propriety  of  putting  this  passage 
upon  the  wind,  after  the  persistent  and  relentless 'whirling  of  the  strings  in 
the  scherzo,  would  not  have  occurred  in  the  first  place.  Instrumentation 
was  an  art  in  which  Schumann  progressed  wonderfully  slowly. 

The  slow  movement,  adagio  espressivo,  in  C  minor,  begins  with  a  beauti- 
ful, dreamy  cantilena,  on  all  the  violins  in  unison,  which  is  taken  up  later  by 
the  oboe  and  bassoon,  and  then  by  the  full  orchestra.  This  melody,  which 
ends  in  E-flat  major,  is  followed  by  soft  horn-calls,  accompanied  by  plain 
chords  on  the  wooden  wind.  Here  we  come  upon  a  device  in  orchestra- 
tion, as  beautiful  in  effect  as  it  is  ingenious,  which  Schumann  has  em- 
ployed with  equal  success  in  his  overture  to  "  Genoveva."  #  This  is  begin- 
ning an  ascending  phrase  on  the  horns,  and  continuing  it  on  the  trumpet 
as  soon  as  it  reaches  a  certain  elevation  of  pitch.  These  horn-calls  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  theme  in  the  strings,  answered  by  the  wind :  then 
comes  a  long  climax,  in  which  the  various  wooden  wind  instruments  call  to 
and  answer  one  another  with  fragments  of  the  first  theme,  the  melody 
being  soon  taken  up  by  the  first  and  second  violins  in  octaves.     When  the 

*  A  similar  use  of  brass  instruments,  but  in  the  inverse  order,  is  to  be  found  in  the  trio  of  the  scherzo  of 
Beethoven's  A  major  symphony. 
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summit  of  the  climax  is  reached,  the  violins  break  out  into  a  series  of  long 
descending  and  diminishing  trills,  against  which  the  wooden  wind  instru- 
ments carry  the  melody  to  its  close.  The  effect  is  beautiful  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

Then  comes  a  little  interlude,  in  which  a  figure  in  sixteenth-notes  is 
treated  contrapuntally  and  imitatively,  reminding  one  a  little  of  a  similar 
passage  in  the  allegretto  of  Beethoven's  A  major  symphony.  These  imita- 
tions modulate  back  to  the  key  of  C  minor,  in  which  the  wooden  wind  again 
takes  up  the  principal  theme,  the  strings  keeping  up  their  imitations  in 
sixteenth-notes  the  while.  This  time  there  is  no  modulation  to  E-flat,  but 
the  second  theme  follows  immediately  in  C  major :  then  comes  the  same 
climax,  ending  with  the  high  trills  on  the  violins,  as  in  the  first  part  of 
the  movement.  A  short  coda,  in  which  the  dreamy,  sighing  principal 
theme  passes  from  the  first  violins  down  to  the  'celli  and  double-basses, 
brings  the  movement  to  a  close.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  adagio  that 
the  principal  theme,  the  one  upon  which  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
movement  is  built,  lacks  definiteness  of  melodic  outline,  and  approaches  too 
nearly  to  the  character  of  the  Wagnerian  "infinite  melody";  that  it  is, 
after  all,  but  a  phrase  which  impresses  the  listener  more  by  its  poetic,  emo- 
tional character  than  by  its  plastic  beauty.  But  the  extreme  classicism  of 
this  objection  seems  a  little  out  of  date  now,  and  one  is  rather  impelled  to 
admire  the  fine  musical  coherency  with  which  Schumann  has  developed  a 
phrase  of  this  character  than  to  object  to  a  possible  lack  of  melodic  defi- 
niteness and  distinctness  of  cadence  in  the  phrase  itself. 

The  finale  is  a  brilliant  movement  in  C  major,  of  rather  a  march-like 
character.  In  its  principal  theme  Schumann  shows  himself  especially  as  a 
great  harmonist.  This  is  followed  by  running  passages  in  the  strings, 
against  which  the  wooden  wind  instruments  play  flickering  triplets,  when 
suddenly  the  first  figure  of  the  theme  of  the  adagio  appears  in  the  bass. 
It  appears  again  and  again,  with  ever  greater  pertinacity,  until  it  spreads 
over  the  whole  musical  web  in  contrapuntal  imitations.  It  has  lost  its 
melancholy  character,  and  is  now  full  of  passionate  vehemence.  This 
troubled  spirit  must  be  cast  out !  A  furious  rush  of  all  the  strings  brings 
back  the  march-like  first  theme,  which,  in  turn,  makes  way  for  some 
exceedingly  energetic  contrapuntal  work  on  a  new  figure.  But  after  a 
while  the  theme  of  the  adagio  steps  in  again,  and  is  made  the  bone  of 
contention  in  the  fiercest  contrapuntal  strife,  which  lasts  until  the  comba- 
tants are  exhausted.  The  promised  goal  must  be  reached  some  other  way. 
After  a  solemn  pause  a  new,  genial,  and  sunny  theme  is  taken  up  by  the 
wooden  wind :  here  is  the  looked-for  help  !  Over  rough  paths  or  smooth, 
through  sunshine  or  storm,  this  theme  will  pull  the  movement  through.  It 
gains  more  and  more  mastery  over  the  whole  orchestra.  There  are  still 
battles  to  be  fought ;  but  this  theme  is  ever  victorious.  At  last,  clothing 
itself  in  rich  contrapuntal  adornment,  it  launches  itself  forth  upon  the  most 
brilliant,  triumphant  coda  Schumann  ever  wrote  :  even  the  brilliant  winding- 
up  of  the  overture  to  "  Genoveva "  pales    before  the    magnificent  energy 
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of  this  peroration.  The  victory  is  won  !  The  symphony  once  more  shouts 
out  its  trumpet-motto.  Three  crashing  chords,  amid  the  thunder  of  drums, 
announce  its  triumph. 

In  spite  of  Saint-Saens  and  the  Conservatoire  audience,  one  can  hardly 
hesitate  to  call  this  last  movement  the  very  greatest  of  all  Schumann's 
finales.  Together  with  the  last  movements  of  Beethoven's  symphony  in  C 
minor,  Gade's  in  E  major,  Brahms's  in  C  minor,  and  a  few  others,  this  of 
Schumann's  in  C  major  belongs  to  the  not  very  large  class  of  "  heroic  1 
filiates.  Of  the  old  light,  jovial,  and  rollicking  Haydn  rondo-finale  we  find 
here  not  even  a  hint.  Everything  in  it  is  grand,  noble,  and  heroic.  Even 
the  finale  to  Schumann's  D  minor  symphony  is  less  great. 


Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  31.  Henri  Vieuxtemps. 

I.     hitroduzione :  Andante  {D  minor)      .     .     . 4-4 

Moderate  (D  minor) 4-4 

II.     Adagio  religioso  (E-flat  major)        12-8 

III.  Scherzo:    Vivace  (D  minor) 3-4 

Trio  :  Meno  mosso  (D  minor) 3-4 

IV.  Finale  marziale  :  Andante  {D  minor)    ' 4-4 

Allegro  (D  major) 2-2 

Henri  Vieuxtemps  was  born  at  Verviers  in  Belgium  on  Feb.  20,  1820, 
and  died  at  Mustapha  in  Algiers  on  June  6,  1881.  He  first  studied  the 
violin  under  his  father,  who  was  a  musical  instrument-maker  and  tuner,  a 
pupil  of  Lecloux,  and  who  took  him  on  a  concert  tour  when  he  was  only 
eight  years  old.  Later  he  studied  under  Charles-Auguste  de  Be'riot.  In 
1830  he  played  with  immense  success  in  Paris,  but  soon  returned  to  Ver- 


Clearance  Sale  <»*™w^™omm>uA 

GOWNS    AND    GARMENTS 

For  almost  a7iy  occasion  for  sale  below  cost. 

NOVELTIES,    SILKS,    AND    WOOLLENS 

By  the  yard  at  cost. 

Orders  taken  at  reduced  prices. 

Albert  E.   Parsons, 

LADIES'     TAILOR,         -  -  246  Boylston  Street 
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viers  to  study.  In  1833  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  studied  harmony 
under  Simon  Sechter.  In  1834  he  was  in  London,  and  in  1835  in  Paris, 
where  he  studied  composition  under  Antoine  Reicha.  From  1836  to  1839 
he  made  a  series  of  long  concert  tours,  returning  to  Brussels  and  Antwerp 
in  1840.  He  made  a  brilliant  appearance  in  Paris  in  1841,  and  visited  the 
United  States  in  the  season  of  1844-45.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  solo 
violinist  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  under  a  ten  years'  contract,  but  re- 
signed in  1852.  He  made  a  second  visit  to  America  in  1856,  and  a  third, 
in  company  with  Christine  Nilsson  and  Marie  Krebs,  the  pianist,  in  1870. 
In  187 1  he  was  made  first  professor  of  the  violin  at  the  Brussels  Conserva- 
toire. In  1S73  paralysis  of  the  arm  forced  him  to  give  up  playing.  He 
retired  to  his  estate,  where,  and  in  Paris,  he  devoted  himself  to  composi- 
tion, until  driven  by  ill  health  to  try  the  climate  of  Algiers.  Vieuxtemps 
was  one  of  the  really  great  violinists.  He  represented,  in  a  measure,  the 
connecting  link  between  the  brilliant  virtuoso  salon-player  of  the  first  third 
of  the  present  century  and  the  classical  player  of  later  times.  He  was 
admirable  in  all  departments  of  violin  playing ;  and  his  performance  was 
notable  for  grace,  warmth  of  expression,  purity  of  style,  and  a  peculiar 
personal  charm. 

His  D  minor  concerto  is  one  of  his  most  elaborate  works  in  this  form, 
and  gives  a  good  notion  of  his  power  as  a  composer  and  his  conspicuous 
skill  in  treating  the  violin. 


GEO.   H.   ELLIS, 
PRINTER, 
41    FRANKLIN    STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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and  represent  both  in  exterior  finish  and 
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them  the  critical  examination  of 
the  musical  profession  and 
the  public. 
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Minuet  of  Will-o'-the- Wisps,  Waltz  of  Sylphs,  from  "  Tli»?  Damnation  of  Faust." 

Hector  Berlioz,  1803-1  *G9. 

I.     Menuet  des  Feit-follets :  Moderato  {D  major) 3-4 

II.      Valse  de  Sylphes :  Allegro,  mouvement  de  valse  {E  major) 3-8 

The  minuet  of  Will-o'-the  Wisps  comes  in  the  scene  in  Berlioz's  "Faust " 
in  which  Mephistopheles  sings  his  serenade  to  Marguerite.  The  scene  is 
at  night,  in  the  street  before  Marguerite's  house.  Mephistopheles  enters, 
and,  before  singing  his  serenade,  summons  to  his  aid  an  army  of  will-o'-the- 
wisps  to  hover  round  the  house  and  bewilder  Marguerite's  senses  with  their 
magic.  This  minuet  is  purely  orchestral :  in  form  it  is  pretty  nearly  the 
regular  minuet  and  trio,  to  which  a  rapid  coda  in  2-2  time  is  added,  built 
upon  the  theme  of  Mephistopheles's  serenade.  As  a  piece  of  orchestral 
coloring,  the  minuet  is  almost  unique  :  there  is  in  it  a  peculiar  effect  such  as 
no  other  composer  but  Berlioz  has  ever  attempted,  and  which  Berlioz  him- 
self has  suggested  only  on  one  other  occasion.*  This  is  the  effect  of  fitful 
flickering  light  against  a  dark,  sombre  background.  Suggestions  of  bright 
light  or  of  darkness  are  not  uncommon  in  music  of  the  picturesque  sort : 
the  peculiarity  here  is  the  suggestion  of  bright  lights  in  darkness,  of  light 
and  darkness  at  the  same  time. 

The  Waltz  of  Sylphs  is  an  orchestral  bit  from  an  earlier  part  of  the  same 

work.     It  belongs  to  Scene  7  of  Part  I. :  "  Bushy  meadows  on  the  banks  of 

the  Elbe  "  ;  the  scene  in  which  Mephistopheles  puts  Faust  to  sleep,  and 
summons  the  gnomes  and  sylphs  to  bring  him  dreams  of  love  and  Mar- 
guerite. The  waltz  represents  the  sylphs  dancing  away  through  the  air 
after  the  performance  of  their  magic  task.  The  melody  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  immediately  preceding  "Chorus  of  Gnomes  and 
Sylphs,"  but  in  a  different  tempo  and  rhythm.  It  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate, fairy-like  bits  of  orchestration  in  all  music. 

*In  the  "  March  to  the  Scaffold"  in  the  "  Fantastic"  symphony. 
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Tschaikowsky  ------  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor 
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Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza.  / 

Valse  (Allegro  moderato).  y 

Finale  (Andante  maestoso). 
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?lbst 


Johan  Severin  Svendsen     -       "Zorahayda,"  Legend  for  Orchestra,  Op.  11 

Moderato  (G  minor)  -  -  -  -  -  4-4 
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Allegro  (G  major)    -         -         -         -         -         -         4-4 
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Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor.  Tschaikowsky. 

Peter  Ilyitch  Tschaikowsky  was  born  at  Votkinsk  (in  the  government  of 
Viatka),  Russia,  on  Dec.  25,  1840.  At  that  time  his  father  was  engineer  to 
the  imperial  mines  in  the  Ural  district,  but  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1850.  The  boy  was  educated 
to  follow  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  entered  the  School  of  Jurispru- 
dence, admission  to  which  was  obtainable  only  by  sons  of  high-class 
government  officials.  After  graduating  from  this  institution  in  1859,  Ee 
was  given  an  appointment  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  He  had  long  had  a 
strong  love  for  music;  but  it  was  not  until  Anton  Rubinstein  founded  the 
St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  in,  1862  that  he  determined  upon  quitting  the 
Civil  Service  and  adopting  music  as  a  profession.  He  entered  the  Conser- 
vatory, studying  harmony  and  counterpoint  under  Zaremba  and  composi- 
tion under  Rubinstein.    His  progress  must  have  been  both  rapid  and  solid ; 

L.  V.  HOLLANDER  &  CO. 
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for  he  took  his  diploma  as  a  musician  in  1865,  and  was  also  awarded  a 
prize  medal  for  the  composition  of  a  cantata  on  Schiller's  ode  ".An  die 
Freude  "  (the  same  one  that  Beethoven  took  the  text  of  his  ninth  sym- 
phony from).  Additional  evidence  of  what  good  work  he  must  have  done 
at  the  Conservatory  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  1866,  hardly  a  year 
after  his  graduating,  Nicolai  Rubinstein  (Anton's  younger  brother,  and 
most  careful  and  conscientious  of  teachers  and  directors)  invited  him  to 
accept  the  post  of  Professor  of"  Harmony,  Composition,  and  Musical 
History  at  the  new  Conservatory  in  Moscow,  of  which  he  was  both  founder 
and  director.  Tschaikowsky  accepted  this  important  professorship  forth- 
with, and  continued  to  hold  it  for  twelve  years,  until  he  resigned  in  1878  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  composition  and  the  bringing  out  of  his  own 
works.  Since  then  he  has  lived  in  St.  Petersburg,  Kiew,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  In  the  winter  of  1890-91  he  made  his  first  professional  visit  to 
Paris.  Tschaikowsky  is  one  of  the  leading  composers,  some  think  the 
leading  composer,  of  the  present  Russian  school.  He  is  fond  of  emphasiz- 
ing the  peculiar  character  of  Russian  melody  in  his  works,  plans  his  com- 
positions in  general  on  a  large  scale,  and  delights  in  strong  effects.  He 
has  been  criticised  for  the  occasional  excessive  harshness  of  his  harmony, 
for  now  and  then  descending  to  the  trivial  and  tawdry  in  his  ornamental 
figuration,  and  also  for  a  tendency  to  develop  comparatively  insignificant 
material  to  inordinate  length.  But,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  wild  savagery 
of  his  music,  its  originality  and  the  genuineness  of  its  fire  and  sentiment  are 
not  to  be  denied. 

The  E  minor  symphony,  op.  64,  which  is  played  at  this  concert,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  composer's  style.     It  is  in  the  regular,  traditional 
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symphonic  form,  except  that  the  first  part  of  the  first  allegro  movement  is 
not  repeated  (a  license  which  several  contemporary  composers  tend  more 
and  more  to  adopt),  and  that  the  traditional  scherzo  is  replaced  by  a  waltz 
movement.  But  composers,  ever  since  Beethoven,  have  been  so  fond  of 
writing  movements  of  various  kinds  to  take  the  place  of  the  regular  minuet 
or  scherzo  that  this  can  hardly  be  called  a  license  on  Tschaikowsky's  part. 
Hitherto,  however,  only  Hector  Berlioz  (in  his  "  Fantastic  "  symphony)  has 
found  a  waltz  movement  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  symphonic  form ;  and 
the  present  writer  believes  that  Tschaikowsky  has  been  the  first  to  imitate 
him  in  introducing  a  waltz  into  a  symphony.  The  theme  of  the  slow  intro- 
duction to  the  first  movement  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  reap- 
pears again  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  work.  The  theme  of  the 
-first  allegro,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  it  is  accompanied  at  its  first 
presentation,  is  eminently  Russian.  The  whole  movement  is  an  example 
of  persistent  and  elaborate  working  out,  such  as  is  not  too  common  now- 
adays, even  with  Tschaikowsky.  The  second  (slow)  movement  is  based 
upon  two  contrasted  themes,  the  Slavic  character  of  the  first  of  which  is 
unmistakable.  The  finale  is  preceded  by  a  slow  introduction,  in  which  the 
theme  of  that  to  the  first  movement  is  recognized  once  more.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  allegro  vivace,  full  of  ^w#J7-Cossack  energy  and  fury, —  a  move- 
ment thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  composer.  The  whole  symphony  is 
scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  although  some  instruments  often  employed 
t>y  orchestral  writers  to-day,  such  as  the  English  horn,  bass-clarinet,  and 
harp,  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  But  the  general  style  of  orchestra- 
tion is  essentially  modern,  and  even  ultra-modern. 
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""Zofahayda,"  'Lesreiitl  for  Orcliestra,  Op.  11.  Johan  Severin  Svendsen. 

The  subject  of  this  composition  is  taken  from  Washington  Irving's  "Le- 
gend of  the  Rose  of  the  Alhambra."  It  is  described  on  the  title-page  of  the 
score  as  follows  :  — 

"...  On  a  clear  summer  night  Jacinta  had  stayed  alone  in  a  hall  of  the 
Alhambra.  Sitting  beside  an  alabaster  fountain,  she  was  weeping  :  sobs 
Tose  from  her  breast,  and  her  tears  fell  softly  into  the  transparent 
water.  .  .  . 

"  But  little  by  little  the  surface  of  the  water  was  roughened,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  dim  vapor  appeared  the  wan  phantom  of  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman,  holding  a  silver  lute  in  her  hands.  Her  dress,  sparkling  with  pre- 
cious stones,  was  that  of  a  Moorish  princess. 

"'Daughter  of  mortals,'  said  a  soft  and  harmonious  voice,  'wherefore 
dost  thou  weep?  Why  shouldst  thou  thus  disturb  the  silence  of  the  night 
with  thy  complaint  ? ' 

■" '  I  am  weeping  for  my  beloved  who  has  abandoned  me.' 

"^Dry  thy   tears:  thy   trouble  will  soon  be    over.  .  .  .  But   first   listen. 

Thou  seest  before  thee  the  sorrowful  Zorahayda.     Like  thee,  I  have  known 

the  woes  of  hapless  love.  A  Christian  knight,  one  of  thy  forbears,  had 
won  my  heart.  I  had  promised  to  embrace  his  faith,  and  follow  him  to  his 
native  land.  But  at  the  last  moment  my  courage  grew  weak  :  I  hesitated  ; 
and,  kept  as  a  captive  in  this  palace,  I  died  a  pagan  after  a  life  of  suffer- 
ing. Since  then  the  Genii  of  Evil  have  all  power  over  me,  and  I  must  re- 
main subject  to  their  enchantments  up  to  the  day  when  the  pure  hand  of  a 
Christian  woman  shall  break  the  magic  spell  that  holds  me  here  a  pris- 
oner. .  .  .  Thou  canst  deliver  me.  .  .  .  Wilt  thou  ?  .  .  .  Speak ! ' 
"'Yea,  I  will,'  replied  Jacinta,  all  trembling. 
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"  'Draw  near,  then.  Dip  thy  hand  into  the  water  of  this  fountain*  bap- 
tize  me  according  to  thy  faith,  and  my  soul  shall  be  given  over  to  eternal 
rest.' 

"Jacinta  came  to  her,  took  some  water  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand,  and 
poured  it  over  the  phantom's  head.  .  .  .  Then  Zorahayda,  her  face  transfig- 
ured, let  her  silver  lute  fall  softly  down  beside  the  fountain,  crossed  her 
fair  arms  upon  her  breast,  and,  smiling  upon  the  young  girl  with  ineffable 
sweetness,  vanished.  .  .  . 

"  Jacinta  thought  she  had  been  dreaming  ;  but,  when  she  saw  the  silver 
lute  lying  at  her  feet,  her  doubts  were  dispelled,  and,  remembering  Zora- 
hayda's  prediction,  her  features  were  illumined  with  hope  and  joy." 


Overture  to  "  Tannhaeuser."  Rlcliard  Wag»er. 

This,  for  a  long  time  the  most  popular  of  all  Wagner's   orchestral   com- 
positions, is  now  to  be  regarded  as  a  concert  overture  rather  than  as  the 
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prelude  to  the  opera  of  "  Tannhauser."  When  Wagner  remodelled  the  first 
two  scenes  of  Act  I.  for  the  performances  at  the  Academie  de  Musique  in 
Paris  in  1861,  he  found  that  the  form  of  the  overture  no  longer  satisfied 
him.  He  had  developed  his  theories  of  the  music-drama  during  his  exile 
at  Zurich  (some  time  after  the  opera  of  "  Tannhauser  "  was  written)  ;  and  the 
overture  in  its  original  shape,  did  not  tally  with  these  theories.  The  glow- 
ing peroration  made  it  too  much  of  a  complete  composition  in  itself  instead 
of  the  merely  suggestive  prelude  to  a  dramatic  action  which  he  now  desired. 
Another  consideration,  too,  may  have  had  some  weight  with  him  :  the  last 
return  of  the  Pilgrims'  Chant  in  E  major,  with  its  whirling  accompaniment 
on  the  violins,  was  so  immensely  brilliant  in  its  effectiveness  that  it  might 
well  make  this  same  chant  seem  tame  and  ineffective  by  comparison,  as  it 
appears  in  E-flat,  and  with  a  less  tumultuous  accompaniment,  in  the  third 
act  of  the  opera  itself.  So  he  cut  this  glowing  return  of  the  Pilgrims' 
Chant  from  his  overture,  connecting  the  Venus  Mountain  music  of  the 
middle  of  the  piece  immediately  with  the  new  Bacchanale  he  had  written 
for  the  first  theme  of  ihe  opera.  He  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  changes 
he  had  made  for  the  Paris  performances  that  he  declared  the  Paris  "  ver- 
sion "  of  ''Tannhauser  "  the  only  authentic  one,  so  that  the  overture  in  its- 
original  shape  lapsed  henceforth  from  the  theatre  to  the  concert-room, 
where  it  still  remains  in  the  repertory  of  all  fine  orchestras.  Looking  upon 
it  as  an  independent  composition,  a  sort  of  symphonic  poem  in  itself,  and 
no  longer  as  a  prelude  to  the  opera,  Wagner  wrote  an  explanatory,  de- 
scriptive programme  to  it,  such  as  has  been  written  to  more  than  one 
purely  orchestral  composition.  Unluckily,  this  explanatory  programme  of 
Wagner's,  an  exceedingly  flamboyant  piece  of  poetic  writing,  is  not  of  a 
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•character  to  make  its  reproduction  here  wholly  desirable.     The  main  gist 
of  it  is,  however,  as  follows :  — 

The  overture  begins  with  the  chant  of  the  returning  pilgrims,  as  the 
pious  procession  passes  before  the  mind's  eye  of  the  listener, —  first  heard 
faintly,  as  in  the  dim  distance,  then  swelling  louder  and  louder,  as  the  pil- 
grims draw  nearer,  and  then  losing  itself  again,  as  the  procession  little  by 
little  passes  out  of  hearing.  It  is  evening  twilight ;  rosy  clouds  arise,  laden 
with  intoxicating  perfumes  ;  the  air  is  filled  with  all  the  seductions  of  the 
Venus  Mountain ;  Tannhauser,  the  love-singer,  appears,  and  sings  his  glow- 
ing song  of  love.  He  sees  Venus  herself  lying  on  a  couch  before  him  ; 
sweet  siren  songs  resound  on  every  hand  ;  he  is  drawn  on  into  the  interior 
of  the  mountain,  where  the  love-goddess  holds  her  bacchanalian  court. 
Then  comes  the  dawn,  and  the  chant  of  the  pilgrims  again  sounds  from 
afar  •  the  sun  rises  in  his  unclouded  splendor ;  the  rustling  and  whirring 
that  filled  the  enchanted  air  of  the  mountain  now  swell  to  a  billowing  tor- 
rent of  sound,  as  of  the  ecstasy  of  new-born  Nature.  The  pilgrims'  song 
of  redemption  rises  louder  and  louder.  It  is  the  jubHation  of  the  mountain 
itself  now  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  unholiness.  Thus  beat  all  the  pulses 
of  life  to  the  song  of  redemption  ;  and  both  several  elements,  soul  and 
senses,  God  and  Nature,  embrace  in  the  holy,  reuniting  kiss  of  love. 
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First  Concert, 
Tuesday  Evening,  November  22, 

At  745. 


PROGRAMME. 

Groldmark     -------    Overture,  "  Sakuntala "  , 

Saint-Saens  -  Concerto  for  Piano,  No.  4,  in  C  minor,  Op.  44 

Allegro  moderato  ;  Andante. 
Allegro  vivace  ;  Andante  ;  Allegro. 

Wagner        -  Vorspiel  and  "Liebestod,"  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 


Soli  for  Pianoforte 

a    Rameau  _______  Gavotte  -with  Variations 

b    Schubert-Tausig    -  -  -  -  -         -  --        March  Militaire 

Tschaiko^sky       -----  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor 

Andante. 

Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza. 

Valse  (Allegro  moderato). 

Finale  (Andante  maestoso). 


Soloist,  Mrs.  FANNY    BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER. 
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Overture  to  "Sakimtala"  (F  major),  Op.  13. 


Karl  Goldmark. 


Karl  Goldmark  was  born  at  Keszthely,  Hungary,  on  May  18,  1832.  He 
first  studied  the  violin  at  the  Musikverein  at  Oedenburg  in  1842,  then  in 
Vienna  of  Leopold  Jansa,  and  during  the  winter  of  1847-48  at  the  Con- 
servatorium  of  Joseph  Bohm.  He  was  also  a  pupil  in  the  harmony  class 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatorium ;  but  all  his  studies  at  that  institution  were 
cut  short  by  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  in  composition  he  was  for  the 
most  part  self-taught.  The  year  1858,  which  he  spent  in  Pesth,  was  es- 
pecially devoted  to  earnest  self-directed  studies  in  the  works  of  Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  Robert  Schumann.  He  found  a  firm  friend  in  Joseph 
Hellmesberger,  the  elder,  who  had  much  of  his  chamber  music  and  orches- 
tral and  choral  work  performed  at  his  own  concerts.  For  some  time 
Goldmark  was  known  mainly  as  a  violinist,  and  his  best  known  work  was 
his  suite  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  Op.  11  :  indeed,  so  often  did  he  play 
this  composition  in  various  German  cities  that  one  day  a  wag,  seeing  his 
name,  ';  Karl  Goldmark,"  on  a  hotel  register,  played  him  the  trick  of  add- 
ing in  his  own  hand,  uet  suite."  Goldmark's  reputation  as  a  composer  first 
became  universal  through  his  now  well-known  concert  overture  "  Sakuntala," 
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which,  soon  after  its  performance  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  Vienna 
in  1865,  was  given  almost  all  over  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Ten 
years  later  his  opera  "  Die  Konigin  von  Saba  "  placed  his  name  upon  the 
pinnacle  of  fame,  and  in  its  turn  made  the  round  of  the  musical  world, 
excepting  France,  where  foreign  operas  are  hardly  ever  given  until  their 
composers  have  become  recognizedly  "classic."  Ever  since  1875  Gold- 
mark  has  been  recognized  as  the  only  thoroughly  successful  German  opera 
composer  since  Richard  Wagner:  even  Anton  Rubinstein  has  not  run  him 
very  hard  in  this  field.  Still,  Goldmark  is  not  exclusively,  nor  even  princi- 
pally, an  opera  composer,  although  the  most  unquestionable  element  in  his 
talent  is  probably  his  dramatic  gift  :  his  concert  and  chamber  music  have 
won  distinguished  recognition  everywhere,  and  he  certainly  stands  in  the 
first  rank  among  orchestral  writers  to-day.  He  is  an  elaborately  careful 
and  laborious  composer,  writing  slowly,  and  subjecting  his  works  to  search- 
ing self-criticism  before  giving  them  to  the  world.  He  is  of  Hebrew  blood, 
and  has  all  the  conviction  of  the  importance  of  details  that  belongs  to  his 
race.  He  is  a  brilliant  master  of  orchestration,  and  delights  in  the  most 
sumptuous  orchestral  coloring,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  grazing  monotony. 
The  charge  of  a  lack  of  elevation  of  style  and  nobility  of  inspiration  has 
been  brought  against  him  ;  but  in  this  matter  he  certainly  does  not  stand 
far  below  many  another  of  his  famous  contemporaries.  His  prevailing 
fault  is  a  tendency  toward  the  theatrical  in  musical  effect. 

The  story  of  Sakuntala  (or  Cakuntala),  in  Kalidasa's  Sanskrit  poem,  is 
this  :  Sakuntala  was  the  daughter  of  a  nymph,  and  was  brought  up  by  the 
chief  of  a  caste  of  holy  priests  as  his  own  daughter,  in  a  grove  frequented 
by  penitents.  One  day  the  great  king  Dushyanta,  while  out  hunting,  came 
to  the  grove,  and,  seeing  Sakuntala,  fell  in  love  with  her.  It  was  agreed 
between  the  two  that  she  should  follow  the  king  to  his  court  some  days 
later,  he  giving  her  a  ring  by  which  she  was  to  be  identified.  Sakuntala, 
engrossed  by  thoughts  of  her  love,  forgot  to  show  the  due  rites  of  hospi- 
tality to  a  powerful  priest  who  was  visiting  the  grove ;  and  he,  in  revenge, 
threw  a  charm  over  king  Dushyanta,  robbing  him  of  all  recollection  of  his 
betrothed  (according  to  Gandharver's  version  of  the  story,  already  his 
wife).  Sakuntala  afterwards  lost  the  ring  while  washing  linen  in  a  sacred 
stream.  When  at  last  her  family  and  friends  brought  her  to  Dushyanta's 
court  as  his  wife,  he  failed  to  recognize  her,  and  repudiated  her :  her  own 
friends  refused  to  escort  her  home  again,  as  she  was  already  married  to  a 
stranger.  She  was  thus  left  alone  to  her  despair,  when  her  mother,  the 
nymph,  took  pity  on  her.  The  ring  was  found  by  some  fishermen,  who 
brought  it  to  the  king.  At  sight  of  it  his  recollection  of  Sakuntala  returns. 
He  finds  her  once  more,  on  a  warlike  expedition  he  makes  against  some 
evil  demons ;  and  he  and  she  live  happily  together  ever  after. 

Goldmark's  overture  to  this  story  begins  with  a  calm,  placid,  slow  move- 
ment, expressive  of  the  quiet  of  the  sacred  grove.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  low  trills  on  the  violas,  'celli,  and  bassoon  are  meant  to  recall  the 
gurgling  of  a  spring  of  water,  in  allusion  to  Sakuntala's  nymph  parentage. 
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The  meaning  of  the  two  succeeding  themes  (the  first  on  two  'celli  soli  and 
clarinet,  the  second  on  the  first  violins,  doubled  by  an  oboe)  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  They  are  of  a  sensuous,  languishing  character  \  and  the  prin- 
cipal figure  of  the  first  is  constantly  used  as  an  accompaniment,  or  counter- 
theme,  to  the  second.  Perhaps  these  two  interwoven  themes  mean  Du- 
shyanta  and  Sakuntala.  A  short  stringendo  passage  leads  to  a  movement 
poco  piu  mosso,  in  which  a  brisk  hunting  motive  is  introduced,  first  on  all 
the  brass  instruments,  then  dispersed  all  over  the  orchestra  :  this  is  the 
principal  allegro  theme  of  the  overture.  The  work  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  regular  overture  form,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  a  free  dramatic  fanta- 
sia from  beginning  to  end,  very  elaborately  worked  out,  and  scored  for  full 
modern  orchestra  (with  English  horn,  tuba,  and  harp)  with  the  most  gor- 
geous richness  of  coloring. 


Vorspiel  and  " JLiebestod "  (Prelude  and  "Iiove-death")  froni •' Tristan  und  Isolde" 

Richard  Wagner,  1813-1883. 

Wagner's  "  Tristan  und  Isolde  "  was  the  first  work  in  his  third  manner  ever 
performed.  It  was  written  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  power,  when  he  was 
between  forty  and  fifty.  He  was  still  in  exile  from  Germany,  and  had  been 
working  for  years  on  his  mighty  tetralogy,  "  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  "  ;  but, 
as  this  wrork  progressed,  he  began  to  feel  more  and  more  keenly  his  long 
separation  from  the  public,  which  had  had  no  new  work  from  him  since 
"  Lohengrin."  He  accordingly  interrupted  his  work  on  the  "  Nibelungen,"  to 
write  an  opera,  or  lyric  drama,  of  ordinary  dimensions,  that  could  be  easily 
performed  by  a  small  troupe  and  on  a  small  stage.  That  only  Wagner 
could  ever  have  imagined  that  "Tristan"  would  be  an  "easy"  means  of 
re-establishing  his  long  severed  connection  with  the  opera-going  public 
need  not  to  be  said.  The  technical  difficulty  of  the  work  was  so  unprece- 
dented that  it  was  long  before  it  could  be  mounted  at  all ;  and,  when  it 
was  given  in  Munich  in  1865,  its  musical  character  was  so  utterly  new  and 
hard  to  grasp  understandingly  that  it  positively  terrified  and  dumfounded 
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the  general  public.  The  common  verdict  was  that  Wagner  had  out- 
Wagnered  himself.  But  time  works  wonders,  and  this  once  obscure  and 
unintelligible  work  is  now  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  com- 
poser's tragic  creations. 

The  selections  given  this  evening  are  the  instrumental  prelude  and  the 
finale  of  the  last  act  (Isolde's  dying  speech  over  Tristan's  dead  body). 
The  prelude  runs  for  the  most  part  on  two  motives, —  the  magic  love-potion 
and  Tristan's  look  of  begging  for  mercy  as  Isolde  comes  to  tend  him  after 
he  has  killed  her  knight,  Morold,  in  single  combat,  in  which  he  himself 
has  been  wounded.  The  last  scene  is  a  reproduction,  note  for  note,  of  the 
closing  portion  of  the  great  love-scene  in  the  second  act>  to  which  a 
broader  and  grander  peroration  is  added. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

The  terms  "instrumentation,"  "orchestration,"  "scoring,"  are  of  suffi- 
ciently frequent  occurrence  in  writings  on  music  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
know  exactly  what  they  mean.  They  are  virtually  synonymous,  and  mean 
the  manner  of  employing  the  various  instruments  of  the  orchestra,  either 
singly  or  in  combination,  to  produce  the  effects  of  musical  coloring  desired 
by  the  composer.  By  this  is  meant  the  manner  in  which  these  instruments 
are  employed  by  the  composer,  as  indicated  in  his  score,  not  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  used  by  the  players  in  performing  his  score.  Thus  these 
three  synonymous  terms  denote  the  manner  of  writing  for  orchestra,  not  a 
style  of  performance. 

Two  different  styles  of  orchestration  may  mean  either  or  both  of  two  dif- 
ferent things, —  a  different  selection,  grouping,  or  massing  together  of  instru- 
ments or  a  different  mode  of  treating  the  same  selection  of  instruments. 
Ever  since  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  day  the  standard  composition  of  the  or- 
chestra has  been  pretty  firmly  established  on  general  principles.     No  doubt 
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the  number  of  different  instruments,  especially  of  wind  instruments,  has 
gradually  been  largely  increased  by  composer  after  composer ;  but  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  the  orchestra  remains  nevertheless  much  the  same  now  as  it 
was  when  Mozart  wrote.  The  grand  divisions  of  orchestral  forces  —  the 
strings,  wooden  wind,  brass  wind,  and  instruments  of  percussion  —  still  hold 
good;  and,  if  modern  composers  habitually  use  many  more  wind  instru- 
ments than  their  forbears  did,  this  difference  is  inconspicuous  in  compari- 
son with  the  enormous  change  that  has  gradually  come  about  in  the  man- 
ner of  writing  for  almost  every  conceivable  grouping  of  instruments. 
Modern  orchestration  differs  from  classical  orchestration  far  more  in  its 
manner  of  treating  orchestral  material  than  in  its  choice  of  instruments. 
Let  us  cast  a  glance  at  the  composition  of  the  standard  full  orchestra  of 
Beethoven's  time,  and  then  at  the  array  of  orchestral  forces  employed  in, 
say,  Wagner's  "  Ring  des  Nibelungen."  The.  classical  full  orchestra  was 
made  up  as  follows  :  — 


r  ( 


Piccolo-flute.)* 
2    Flutes. 
2  .Oboes. 
2   Clarinets. 

2  Bassoons 9 

2    (or  4)  Horns. 
2    Trumpets. 

(3    Trombones.) 9 

1    Pair  of  Kettle-drums 1 

f  (16)  First  Violins. t 

(16)  Second  Violins. 
■{    (12)  Violas. 
J    (12)  Violoncelli. 
[     (8)  Double-basses 64 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  orchestra  employed  in  Wagner's  "  Nibelungen  "  : 

4  Flutes. 

3  Oboes. 
1  English  Horn  (Alto  Oboe). 


Wooden  Wind  4 


[ 
Brass  Wind     .  \ 

I 
Percussion. 


Strings 


Wooden  Wind  \ 


Clarinets. 


Brass  Wind 


Percussion 


1  Bass-clarinet. 

3  Bassoons 15 

4  Horns. 
4  Trumpets. 

\     4  Tubas  (known  as  "  Bayreuth  Tubas  ")• 
4  Trombones. 
1  Double-bass  Tuba 17 


I 


2  Pairs  of  Kettle-drums. 

1  Snare-drum. 

1  Triangle. 

1  Pair  of  Cymbals 5 


*  Instruments  put  in  parenthesis  were  occasional,  but  not  habitual,  components  of  the  classic  orchestra. 

t  The  number  here  indicated  of  strings  in  each  division  is  not  strictly  historical.  The  idea  generally  was  to 
have  as  large  a  mass  of  strings  as  possible.  Beethoven  expressed  a  preference  for  an  orchestra  based  on  15 
first  violins,  with  the  other  string  parts  in  proportion.  This  is  so  near  the  numbers  indicated  that  no  real  vio- 
lence is  done  to  historical  accuracy  in  the  above  specifications,  which  make  a  comparison  between  the  classic 
and  the  Wagnerian  orchestras  particularly  easy. 
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6  Harps 6 

1 6  First  Violins. 

16  Second  Violins. 
Strings    .     .     .  ■{   12  Violas. 

I    12  Violoncelli. 

[    8  Double-basses 64 
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The  comparison  here  drawn  is  between  the  Beethoven  grand  orchestra  at 
its  largest  standard  composition  and  an  extreme  case  of  a  modern  special 
orchestra  (for  the  score  of  Wagner's  "  Nibelungen  "  is  the  fullest  in  exist- 
ence with  the  single  exception  of  that  of  Berlioz's  "  Danremont "  Requiem, 
which  is  built  up  on  a  wholly  exceptional  principle,  and  really  comprises 
six  separate  orchestras).  But  this  comparison  between  the  classical  or- 
chestra and  so  extreme  a  case  of  modern  scoring  'as  the  "  Nibelungen  "  is 
valuable  for  our  present  purpose,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  the  necessary  dif- 
ference of  orchestral  treatment  in  the  two  cases  evident  at  a  glance. 

Leaving  the  harps  and  instruments  of  percussion  out  of  consideration,  as 
unimportant,  we  have,  in  Beethoven's  orchestra,  a  mass  of  64  strings  coun- 
terbalanced by  18  wind  instruments  (9  wood  and  9  brass),  whereas,  in  the 
"Nibelungen,"  we  have  the  same  number  of  strings  counterbalanced  by  32 
wind  instruments  (15  wood  and  17  brass).  Now,  it  is  evident  at  once  that, 
if  these  two  main  divisions  of  the  orchestra  (wind  and  strings)  are  in 
proper  dynamic  equilibrium  in  Beethoven's  orchestra,  the  wind  will  heavily 
overbalance  the  strings  in  Wagner's,  unless  the  proper  balance  between  the 
two  is  restored  by  some  method  of  treatment,  or  instrumentation,  different 
from  that  employed  by  Beethoven.  And  we  find  this  to  be  the  case  :  in 
strong  passages  for  the  full  orchestra,  in  which  the  whole  band  is  brought 
into  play  at  once,  Wagner  has  a  way  of  concentrating  almost  the  whole  of 
his  mass  of  strings  upon  one  point,  uniting  all  his  first  and  second  violins 
and  'celli,  sometimes  even  his  violas  also,  upon  a  single  part  in  the  har- 
mony, instead  of  dispersing  them  among  three  or  four  parts,  as  was 
Beethoven's  wont.  This  gives  Wagner  a  mass  of  44  (sometimes  even  56) 
strings  in  unison  (or  octaves),  a  force  such  as  no  dispersed  mass  of  wind 
instruments  can  overbalance. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  principles  by  which  modern  orchestration 
differs  from  that  of  the  classic  masters,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  important : 
the  means  by  which  the  same  mass  of  strings  is  made  to  counterbalance  a 
vastly  larger  mass  of  wind  than  formerly,  adding  far  superior  weight,  in- 
tensity, and  brilliancy  to  the  tone  of  the  orchestra.  Other  differences  in 
modern  treatment  have  arisen  from  the  extended  scale  that  modern  im- 
provements in  mechanism  have  given  to  many  of  the  wooden  wind  instru- 
ments, to  similar  results  obtained  in  the  stringed  instruments  by  the  supe- 
rior technique  of  modern  players  (for  modern  orchestral  violinists,  violists, 
and  'cellists  are  nowadays  expected  to  do  things  which  would  have  been 
accounted  daring  flights  of  virtuosity  in  famous  solo-players  a  hundred  years 
ago),  and  to  the  completion  of  the  scale  of  the  trumpets  and  horns  by  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  valves.     In   Beethoven's  time  the  trumpets 
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and  horns  were  limited  by  an  inexorable  law  of  acoustics  to  a  very  incom- 
plete scale  :  it  was  possible  for  each  instrument  to  play  only  comparatively 
few  notes,  and  this  innate  imperfection  in  the  instruments  themselves  had 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  writing  for  them.  Nowadays  a  valve-trumpet 
or  a  valve-horn  can,  within  certain  limits  of  velocity,  play  literally  anything 
you  please.  Thus  the  role  played  by  all  wind  instruments  in  the  orchestra, 
but  most  especially  by  the  brass,  has  been  enormously  extended. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  superior  volume  and  dynamic  power 
of  modern  orchestration  are  due  solely,  or  even  directly,  to  the  employment 
of  larger  masses  of  wind  instruments.  That  they  are  often  indirectly  due  to 
this  cannot  be  denied;  but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  better  knowledge  how  to 
get  the  maximum  of  power  out  of  the  strings,  and  to  the  opportunity  of  so 
doing  which  the  altered  role  the  wind  instruments  are  now  enabled  to  play 
affords  the  composer.  Wagner  can  make  more  noise,  to  use  a  common  ex- 
pression, with  his  strings,  backed  up  by  four  or  five  wind  instruments,  than 
Haydn  could  with  his  whole  orchestra :  whereas  he  often  uses  his  most 
imposing  array  of  brass  instruments  for  piano  and  pianissimo  effects,  such  as 
were  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  the  older  composers  to  produce.  Let  us 
add  once  more  that,  different  as  the  numerical  force,  composition,  and  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  modern  orchestra  are  from  that  of  Beethoven's  day,  the 
characteristic  difference  between  modern  and  classical  orchestration  is  far 
more  a  difference  in  treatment  than  in  the  executive  material  employed. 


On  one  of  von  Billow's  visits  to  Vienna,  to  give  a  course  of  pianoforte 
recitals  there,  a  auasi-un official  committee  of  music-lovers  was  formed  to 
see  that  the  great  pianist  should  not  want  for  entertainment  on  his  off 
nights.  One  evening  they  took  him  to  'hear  the  first  performance  of  an 
oratorio  by  Anton  Bruckner,  the  veteran  Viennese  composer.  A  few  even- 
ings later  they  took  him  to  see  Karl  Millocker's  then  new  operetta,  "  Der 
Bettelstudent "  (the  Beggar  Student).  Coming  out  from  the  theatre,  von 
Biilow  expressed  a  wish  to  drink  a  glass  of  beer.  So  they  took  him  to  a 
noted  Ausschank,  or  beer-saloon,  where,  after  some  trouble,  they  succeeded 
in  finding  a  vacant  table.  The  beer  was  brought,  cigars  and  cigarettes 
were  lighted,  when  one  of  the  party  said  to  Von  Biilow,  "  See  there !  there's 
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Millocker  himself  two  tables  off  from  us !  "  Von  Biilow  seemed  much  in- 
terested, and,  after  making  sure  that  he  had  made  out  the  right  man,  sprang 
up  from  his  chair,  and  cried  out :  "  Herr  Millocker  !  Herr  Millocker !  I 
am  Biilow.  Delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Just  heard  your  Bettel- 
student.  Splendid  !  immense  !  Thank  God  on  your  knees  that  your  name 
isn't  Bruckner !  " 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  K  niinor. 


Tschaikowsky. 


Peter  Ilyitch  Tschaikowsky  was  born  at  Votkinsk  (in  the  government  of 
Viatka),  Russia,  on  Dec.  25,  1840:  At  that  time  his  father  was  engineer  to 
the  imperial  mines  in  the  Ural  district,  but  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1850.  The  boy  was  educated 
to  follow  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  entered  the  School  of  Jurispru- 
dence, admission  to  which  was  obtainable  only  by  sons  of  high-class 
government  officials.  After  graduating  from  this  institution  in  1859,  he 
was  given  an  appointment  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  He  had  long  had  a 
strong  love  for  music ;  but  it  was  not  until  Anton  Rubinstein  founded  the 
St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  in  1862  that  he  determined  upon  quitting  the 
Civil  Service  and  adopting  music  as  a  profession.  He  entered  the  Conser- 
vatory, studying  harmony  and  counterpoint  under  Zaremba  and  composi- 
tion under  Rubinstein.  His  progress  must  have  been  both  rapid  and  solid  ; 
for  he  took  his  diploma  as  a  musician  in  1865,  and  was  also  awarded  a 
prize  medal  for  the  composition  of  a  cantata  on  Schiller's  ode  "  An  die 
Freude"  (the  same  one  that  Beethoven  took  the  text  of  his  ninth  sym: 
phony  from).  Additional  evidence  of  what  good  work  he  must  have  done 
at  the  Conservatory  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  1866,  hardly  a  year 
after  his  graduating,  Nicolai  Rubinstein  (Anton's  younger  brother,  and 
most  careful  and  conscientious  of  teachers  and  directors)  invited  him  to 
accept  the  post  of  Professor  of  Harmony,  Composition,  and  Musical 
History  at  the  new  Conservatory  in  Moscow,  of  which  he  was  both  founder 
and  director.  Tschaikowsky  accepted  this  important  professorship  forth- 
with, and  continued  to  hold  it  for  twelve  years,  until  he  resigned  in  1878  to 
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devote  himself  entirely  to  composition  and  the  bringing  out  of  his  own 
works.  Since  then  he  has  lived  in  St.  Petersburg,  Kiew,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  In  the  winter  of  1890-91  he  made  his  first  professional  visit  to 
Paris.  Tschaikowsky  is  one  of  the  leading  composers,  some  think  the 
leading  composer,  of  the  present  Russian  school.  He  is  fond  of  emphasiz- 
ing the  peculiar  character  of  Russian  melody  in  his  works,  plans  his  com- 
positions in  general  on  a  large  scale,  and  delights  in  strong  effects.  He 
has  been  criticised  for  the  occasional  excessive  harshness  of  his  harmony, 
for  now  and  then  descending  to  the  trivial  and  tawdry  in  his  ornamental 
figuration,  and  also  for  a  tendency  to  develop  comparatively  insignificant 
material  to  inordinate  length.  But,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  wild  savagery 
of  his  music,  its  originality  and  the  genuineness  of  its  fire  and  sentiment  are 
not  to  be  denied. 

The  E  minor  symphony,  Op.  64,  which  is  played  at  this  concert,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  composer's  style.  It  is  in  the  regular,  traditional 
symphonic  form,  except  that  the  first  part  of  the  first  allegro  movement  is 
not  repeated  (a  license  which  several  contemporary  composers  tend  more 
and  more  to  adopt),  and  that  the  traditional  scherzo  is  replaced  by  a  waltz 
movement.  But  composers,  ever  since  Beethoven,  have  been  so  fond  of 
writing  movements  of  various  kinds  to  take  the  place  of  the  regular  minuet 
or  scherzo  that  this  can  hardly  be  called  a  license  on  Tschaikowsky's  part. 
Hitherto,  however,  only  Hector  Berlioz  (in  his  "Fantastic"  symphony)  has 
found  a  waltz  movement  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  symphonic  form  ;  and 
the  present  writer  believes  that  Tschaikowsky  has  been  the  first  to  imitate 
him  in  introducing  a  waltz  into  a  symphony.  The  theme  of  the  slow  intro- 
duction to  the  first  movement  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  reap- 
pears again  mere  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  work.  The  theme  of  the 
first  allegro,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  it  is  accompanied  at  its  first 
presentation,  is  eminently  Russian.  The  whole  movement  is  an  example 
of  persistent  and  elaborate  working  out,  such  as  is  not  too  common  now- 
adays, even  with  Tschaikowsky.  The  second  (slow)  movement  is  based 
upon  two  contrasted  themes,  the  Slavic  character  of  the  first  of  which  is 
unmistakable.  The  finale  is  preceded  by  a  slow  introduction,  in  which  the 
theme  of  that  to  the  first  movement  is  recognized  once  more.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  allegro  vivace,  full  of  ^z/d^z- Cossack  energy  and  fury, —  a  move- 
ment thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  composer.  The  whole  symphony  is 
scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  although  some  instruments  often  employed 
by  orchestral  writers  to-day,  such  as  the  English  horn,  bass-clarinet,  and 
harp,  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  But  the  general  style  of  orches- 
tration is  essentially  modern,  and  even  ultra-modern. 


MABEL  B,  ENNiSON 


Teacher  of  Pianoforte, 

67  HARRISON  STREET. 
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We  are 


manufacturers    of   an    extra    season's   wear 

on  all  clothing  sent  to  us  to  be 

dyed  or  cleansed. 


LEWANDO'S 

French    Dyeing    and    Cleansing 
Establishment. 


MAIN    OFFICES: 

17  Temple  Place,  Boston.      365  Fifth  Ave,  New  York. 


SIXTEEN    BRANCH    OFFICES,    and    OVER    1,000    AGENTS, 

We  have  no  Agents  in  Worcester. 

Send  your  bundle  by  express  direct  to 
Lewando's,    17  Temple  Place,  Boston. 


All   materials   dyed  or   cleansed,   including   blankets,   curtains, 
draperies,  laces,  silks,  gloves,  feathers,  etc.,  etc. 
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MECHANICS    HALL,     .     .     .      WORCESTER. 


SECOND    CONCERT 


BY    THE 


Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra, 


ARTHUR    NIKISCH,  Conductor. 

Thtcrsday  Evening,  Dec.  2gy  at  7.45. 

SOLOIST: 

Mme.  LILLIAN  NORDIC/I. 


BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL, 

Friday  Evening,   November  25,  at  8, 

FIRST   APPEARANCE   IN   BOSTON    OF 

MR.  GEORGE   GROSSMITH, 

(For  twelve  years  principal  Comedian  of  Mr.  D'Oyley  Carte's  famous  company  at  the 
Savoy  Theatre,  London,  and  the  original  of  the  leading  characters  in  all  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  Operas). 

HUMOROUS    AND    MUSICAL    RECITAL, 

INCLUDING 

"SOCIETY    UP    TO    DATE" 

(A  musical  sketch), 

"PLAY    ACTING" 

(A  humorous  sketch  on  the  drama),  and  Miscellaneous  Illustrations  and  Imitations. 


Tickets,  $1.50  and  $1.00.     Now  on  sale  at  Music  Hall.     Orders  by  mail  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 

C.    A.    ELLIS,  Manager. 
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ZMZTTSIC.A.XJ     IIS  STBTJCTIOlsr. 


B.  D.  ALLEN. 


PIANO,  ORGAN, and  HARMONY 

THE  WILLARD,  NO.  2. 

WILLARD  TERRACE.    Opp.  SYCAMORE. 


BEN.  T.  HAMMOND, 


TEACHERofSINGING 
452  main  street, 


Mr.  WALTER  S.  G.  KENNEDY 


WORCESTER- 1  Elm  Street, 

Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

I    BOSTON -165  Tremont  Street, 

Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 


E.  N.  ANDERSON, 


Instructor    in    Singing    and    In 
terpretation 


Studio,     Knowles  BIdg.,  5  1  8  Main  St. 

TAKE  ELEVATOR. 


Mr.  GEORGE  M.  BANCROFT 


Teacher    of    Violin. 

Pupil  of  Mr.  B.  Listemann. 
J      Studio,    Room  2  1 ,   Knowles  Building, 
518    MAIN    STREET. 


Mr.  H.  C.  MULLETT, 


PIANIST    AND    TEACHER, 

(Will  also  receive  pupils   in   Harmony,    Coun- 
terpoint, and  Musical  Form  if  desired.) 

Studio,  Room  2 1 ,  Knowles  Building, 
5  18    MAIN    STREET. 


Miss  H.  L  ELLSWORTH 


Teacher  of  Singing  and  Piano, 

No.  14  LINCOLN  SQUARE. 

Classes  formed  in  Sight  Reading. 

(SALISBURY  BUILDING.) 


E.  L.  SUMNER, 


AGENT  FOR  THE     .     .     . 

KROEGER    &    SONS    DTAWftQ 
and  WHEELOCK  &  CO.'S  lliilwOi 

379  Main  Street,  Upstairs. 

OPPOSITE   ELM    ST. 

Pianos  Tuned  and  Repaired  by  Wm.  Sumner 
and  Mr.  Whitmore. 


Worcester  County  Music  School. 


School  Year  began  September  14. 

Pupils  received   at   any   time   during  the 

School    Year. 

Private  or  Class  Instruction  given. 

The   Boston   instructors  resume   teaching  the  first 
week  in  October. 

E.  L.  SUMNER,  Director, 

379  Main  Street,     .     .     Over  Dining  Rooms. 
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MECHANICS'    HALL,  WORCESTER. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 


ARTHUR  NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


Twelfth  Season,  1892-93. 


PROGRAMME 


OF   THE 


SECOND  CONCERT 

Thursday  Evening,  December  29, 

At  8  o'clock. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by 
William  F.  Apthorp. 


PUBLISHED  BY  C  A.  ELLIS,  MANAGER 


AND  HAMLIN 

IMPROVED 


Represent    that  same 
High  Standard  of  Excellence 
which   has   achieved  a   Reputation   for   their 


AS  THE 


STANDARD 
0F  THE  WORLD.  * 


New  "  Liszt  "  MODEL,  No.  804, 


These  Instruments  have  been  supplied  to  Churches,  Convents,  Sisters  of 
Charity,  Missionaries,  and  Schools  the  world  over. 


LOCAL    REPRESENTATIVES  : 


G.  L.  G0RHAM  &  GO:,      - 

NQ.  454  MAIN  STREET,   WORCESTER. 
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BOSton  Mechanics' 

Symphony  f|         Hal1- 

Orchestra  season  of  1892-93 

Mr.  ARTHUR   NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


Second  Concert, 
Thursday  Evening,  December  29, 

At  Eight. 


PROGRAMME. 

Karl  Reinecke       __--■■--       Overture,  "King  Manfred  ' 

Gounod         _______     Aria,  "  Reine  de  Saba  "  i 


.  V 


Antonin  Dvorak        -        -        Suite  for  Orchestra  in  D  major,  Op.  39 

I.    Praeludium  (Pastorale),  Allegro  moderato  (D  major)  4-4 

II.    Polka,  Allegretto  grazioso  (D  minor) 2-4 

III.  Memiet.  <Sousedska>,  Allegro   giusto   fB-flat   major)  3-4 

IV.  Romanze,  Andante  con  moto  (G  major)     ....  9-8 
V.    Finale  (Furiant),  Presto  (D  minor) 3-4 


/ 


Soli  for  Violoncello 

a.  Chopin         _______  _     Nocturne    - 

b.  Klengel       -  -  -  -     Caprlccio 

Rossini         -_._._       Aria,  "Una  Voce,"  from  "Barber  of  Seville"      V 
Schumann     ------      Symphony  in  D  minor,  No.  4 

I.    Rather  slow  (D  minor)  -  3-4 

Lively  (D  minor)  ______  2-4 

II.    Rather  slow  (D  minor,  Hypodorian  mode)  -  3-4 

III.  Scherzo  :   Lively  (D  minor)            -  3-4 
Trio:  The  same  tempo  (3-flat  major)             -  3-4 

IV.  Slow  (D  minor)  ______  4.4 

Lively  (D  major)  ______  4-4 


SOLOISTS: 

Madame  LILLIAN  NORDICA.     Mr.  ALWIN  SCHROEDER. 


THE  PIANO  USED  IS  A  STEINWAY. 
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[AT)JE^']AIL2FL> 


Evening  and  Dinner  Gowns 

A    SPECIALTY. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

We  will  sell  regardless  of  cost,  at  once,  all  our 
models  of  dresses  and  garments.  An  unequalled  opportu- 
nity of  obtaining  fine  goods  at  nearly  half  regular  prices. 

256   Boylston  Street. 


Mr.  ADOLPH  NOVY 


is     connected    with     our 


BRESSIUflKINB  DEPARTMENT. 


He  makes  a  specialty  of  TAILOR-MADE 
GOWNS,  TAILOR-MADE  COATS,  TAILOR- 
MADE    OPERA    WRAPS 

R.  H.  STEARNS  &  CO. 

21  Rue  Martel,  TREMONT     STREET    &     TEMPLE     PLACE, 

PARIS  BOSTON. 
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Overture,  "  King:  Manfred."  Reinecke. 

Karl  Heinrich  Carsten  Reinecke  was  born  at  Altona  on  June  23,  1824. 
He  was  first  a  pupil  of  his  father's,  on  the  pianoforte  :  later  he  studied  the 
pianoforte,  harmony,  and  composition  in  Leipzig,  at  the  time  when  Men- 
delssohn's and  Schumann's  influence  was  at  its  height.  In  1834  he  made 
his  first  concert  tour  to  Denmark  and  Sweden.  After  leaving  Leipzig,  he 
made  a  second  trip  through  North  Germany  and  Denmark,  settling  in 
Copenhagen  in  1846-48  as  court  pianist  to  Christian  VIII.  Next  he  lived 
for  some  time  in  Paris.  In  185 1  he  was  made  instructor  on  the  pianoforte 
at  the  Cologne  Conservatorium  ;  was  music  director  in  Barmen  in  1854-59, 
in  Breslau  in  1859-60,  and  then  was  appointed  Kapellmeister  at  the 
Gewandhaus  and  Professor  at  the  Conservatorium  in  Leipzig,  which  posts 
he  has  held  ever  since. 

As  a  pianist,  Reinecke  has  a  brilliant  reputation,  especially  as  a  player  of 
Mozart.  Among  his  pupils  are  counted  Raphael  Joseffy,  Louis  Maas, 
Kwast,  and  others.  As  a  composer,  he  is  a  follower  of  Schumann  rather 
than  of  Mendelssohn,  although  he  has  never  risen  above  the  second  rank,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world.  xAmong  his  pupils  in  composition  are  to  be  noted 
Max  Bruch,  Carl  Grammann,  Edvard  Grieg,  Adolph  Klauwell,  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan,  Johan  Severin  Svendsen,-etc. 

Reinecke's  five-act  opera,  "  Konig  Manfred  "  (text  by  Frederick  Rober), 
was  brought  out  at  Wiesbaden  on  July  24,  1867,  and  given  in  Leipzig  on 
April  23,  1885,  where  it  had  a  fair  succes  d'estime.  The  overture  has  made 
good  its  claim  to  a  respectable  place  in  the  German  concert  repertory.  It 
opens  with  a  serious,  thoughtful,  rather  Schumannesque  Introduction  in  E 
major.  A  short  stringendo  passage  in  which  the  heavier  brass  instruments 
alternate  with  the  oboe  and  clarinet  leads  immediately  to  the  principal 
allegro  in  E  minor,  which  is  developed  with  great  energy  on  the  traditional 
lines  of  the  overture-form  (first  movement  of  the  sonata-form).  The  style 
and  general  character  of  both  melody  and  harmony  speak  strongly  of 
Schumann's  influence,  while  the  instrumentation  rather  recalls  Mendels- 
sohn. The  overture  is  scored  for  the  standard  modern  full  orchestra,  with 
trombones  and  harp,  the  more  powerful  brass  instruments  being  employed 
with  classic  moderation.  Of  the  influence  of  the  modern,  post-Mendels- 
sohnian  school  of  orchestration  there  is  not  a  trace. 


L.  P.  HOLLA 


Evening  Wraps  for  Ladies, 


ALSO 


FRENCH  MANTLES  and  CAPES. 

Shapes  that  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  —  no  duplicates.     Very 

extensive  assortment,  many  of  them  are  being 

shown  for  the  first  time. 


202   BOYLSTON    STREET.      -       -       BOSTON 

290   FIFTH   AVENUE,   NEW  YORK. 
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Suite  for  Orchestra,  in  D  major,  Op.  39. 


Antoiim  Dvorak,  1841. 


Antonin  Dvorak  (the  right  pronunciation  of  this  name  is  not  easy  to 
indicate.  The  syllables  are  divided  as  follows :  Dvo-rdk.  The  Dv  is  pro- 
nounced like  Dvw ;  the  vowel  sound  of  the  first  syllable  is  that  of  the  aw 
in  "law";  the  Czech  r  is  pronounced  exactly  like  the  s  in  "pleasure," 
there  being  no  sound  of  either  the  English  or  the  Continental  r  in  the 
word;  the  vowel  sound  of  the  second  syllable  is  that  of  a  in  "father,"  but 
shorter;  the  accent  is  strongly  on  the  second  syllable.  The  name  might 
be  phonetically  spelled,  in  English,  Dvwor-zhack,  the  r  being  silent)  was 
born  at  Nelahozeves  (Miihlhausen),  near  Kralup,  in  Bohemia,  on  Sept.  8, 
1841.  His  father,  Frantisek  Dvorak,  was  butcher  and  innkeeper  in  his 
native  place ;  and  the  young  Antonin  was  intended  for  the  former  of  these 
trades.  His  taste  for  music  was  aroused  by  listening  to  the  itinerant  bands 
of  musicians  that  would  visit  the  village  on  feasts  and  holidays,  and  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  village  schoolmaster  to  give  him  lessons  on  the  violin  and 
in  singing. 

He  made  rapid  progress,  and  soon  sang  solos  in  church  and  played  the 
violin  at  holiday  festivities.  At  one  such  performance,  however,  in  Passion 
Week,  he  broke  down  completely  from  nervousness.  In  1853,  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  his  father  sent  him  to  a  better  school  in  Zlonitz,  where  he 
studied  the  organ,  pianoforte,  and  harmony  under  the  organist  A.  Lieh 
mann.  In  1855  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Kamnitz,  to  learn  German  and 
finish  his  education.  Here  he  studied  under  the  organist  Hancke.  Next 
year  he  returned  to  Zlonitz,  whither  his  father  had  moved  meanwhile.  An 
amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  him  about  this  time.  The  young  fifteen-year- 
old  musician  had  prepared  a  surprise  for  his  father  and  friends,  compos- 
ing an  original  polka  for  several  instruments,  to  be  played  in  honor  of  his 
return  to  his  family ;  but,  never  having  studied  instrumentation,  probabfy 
never  having  even  had  a  chance  of  looking  carefully  at  an  orchestral 
score,  he  royally  ignored  the  fact  that  he  was  writing  for  transposing  instru- 
ments, and  wrote  all  the  parts  in  his  polka  according  to  the  real  sounds,  as 
if  he  had  been  writing  only  for  strings.     The  result  at  the  first  trying  over 
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of  his  polka  was  a  terrific  chaos  of  parts  in  different  keys,  a  jumble  of 
ear-scorching  sounds,  from  which  neither  melody  nor  harmony  could  be 
unravelled. 

It  seems  a  little  odd  that  his  father,  who  was  by  no  means  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, should  have  been  willing  to  have  him  spend  so  much  time  as 
he  did  upon  his  musical  education  ;  for,  on  his  return  to  Zlonitz,  Antonin 
found  him  quite  as  set  as  ever  upon  making  a  butcher  of  him  But  his  own 
mind  was  fully  made  up  by  this  time  upon  following  a  musical  career. 
Months  of  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Antonin  was  warmly  backed  up  by 
his  old  teacher  Liehmann.  Likely  enough,  the  father  had  thought  the 
boy's  talent  warranted  giving  him  some  musical  instruction,  but  kept  on 
opposing  his  wish  to  become  a  musician  by  profession,  simply  to  see  if  he 
was  enough  in  earnest  about  it  to  stick  to  his  purpose  in  the  face  of  ob- 
stacles. Certainly,  he  gave  in  to  the  boy  after  a  while,  and  sent  him  to 
Prag  to  study  his  chosen  art  seriously.  So  in  1857  Antonin  entered  the 
school  supported  by  the  Gesellschaft  der  Kirchenmusik  in  Bohmen  in  Prag. 

He  went  through  the  regular  three  years'  course,  supported  at  first  by  a 
small  allowance  from  his  father,  but  afterwards  entirely  by  his  own  violin 
playing.  He  joined  one  of  the  town  bands,  picking  up  a  rather  precarious 
living  by  playing  in  cafes  and  other  public  places  where  the  hat  could  be 
passed  round.  When,  in  1862,  a  Bohemian  theatre  was  opened  in  Prag, 
the  band  to  which  he  belonged  was  engaged  to  furnish  the  incidental  music 
to  the  plays  given  ;  and,  when  the  institution  was  later  firmly  established 
as  the  National  Theatre,  Dvorak  and  some  of  his  companions  got  positions 
in  the  regular  orchestra.  Bedrich  Smetana  was  the  conductor  from  1866 
to  1874,  and  Dvorak  gained  much  from  almost  constant  intercourse  with 
him.  He  also  found  a  good  friend  in  Karl  Bendl  (not  Franz  Bendel,  the 
pianist,  but  a  native  of  Prag,  pupil  of  Frantisek  Blazek  and  Karel  Franti- 
sek  Pitsch,  who,  after  holding  important  positions  in  Brussels  and  Amster- 
dam, had  returned  to  Prag  in  1866  to  conduct  a  choral  society  there),  who 
gave  him  every  opportunity  in  his  power  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  the  great  masters.  He  was  too  poor  to  buy  scores,  and  did  not 
even  own  a  pianoforte.  He  had,  however,  already  begun  composing.  In 
1862  he  had  written  a  string  quintet,  and  in  1865  he  had  two  symphonies 
finished.  About  this  time,  too,  he  wrote  the  music  of  a  grand  opera, 
"  Alfred,"  to  a  German  text,  and  several  songs.  He  afterwards  burned  the 
MS.  score  of  the  opera.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  organist  at  the 
Adalberts-Kirche  in  Prag.  The  small  salary  attaching  to  this  post,  and 
some  private  pupils  he  managed  to  get,  enabled  him  to  give  up  his  position 
in  the  orchestra,  and  even  to  marry. 

Dvorak  first  came  before  the  public  as  a  composer  in  1873,  when  thirty- 
two  years  old,  with  his  now  well  known  Patriotic  Hymn  (the  text  from  "  Die 
Erben  des  Weissen  Berges,"  by  Halek);  and  in  1874  a  symphony  in  E-flat, 
and  the  scherzo  from  another  in  D  minor,  were  given.  These  two  sym- 
phonies, as  well  as  the  two  earlier  ones  written,  or  finished,  in  1865,  'XVi 
B-flat  and  E  minor,  are  not  included  in  the  list  of  his  works,  and  have  not 
been  published.  An  opera  by  him,  uK6nig  und  Kohler,"  was  put  into  re- 
hearsal at  the  National  Theatre  ;  but  the  style  of  the  music  was  so  utterly 
and  wildly  unconventional  that  it  was  soon  abandoned  as  "impracticable." 
He  afterwards  rewrote  almost  every  note  of  it.  In  its  remodelled  shape, 
"  Konig  und  Kohler  "  was  brought  out  with  flattering  success.  Dvorak's 
reputation  now  reached  Vienna,  and  the  smallness  of  his  means  being  also 
known,  a  pension  of  about  $250  a  year  was  awarded  him  by  the  Kultus- 
ministerium. 

In   1877   Johann   Franz  von  Herbeck,  who  was  on   the  government  com- 
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mission  to  examine  the  works  of  composers  to  whom  this  grant  was 
awarded,  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  this  post  by  Johannes  Brahms.  A 
set  of  duets,  "  Klang  aus  Mahren,"  by  Dvorak,  came  under  his  eye,  and 
so  delighted  him  that  he  induced  the  publishing  firm  of  Simrock  to  commis- 
sion the  Bohemian  composer  to  write  his  since  famous  series  of  "  Slavische 
Tanze"  for  pianoforte,«4  hands.  These  dances  soon  made  the  round  of 
Germany,  and  had  a  success  rivalling  that  of  Brahms's  own  "  Ungarische 
Tanze  "  themselves.  Publishers  began  to  be  anxious  to  secure  works  by 
the  new  composer,  and  many  of  Dvorak's  compositions,  written  at  various 
previous  periods,  now  saw  the  light  of  print.  Brahms's  personal  friendship 
for  him  grew  apace.  From  this  time  -forward  Dvorak  held  an  undisputed 
position  in  the  front  rank  of  living  composers.  His  operas,  of  which  he 
has  written  several,  have  hardly  been  given  outside  his  native  Bohemia;  but 
his  orchestral  and  chamber  music,  and  especially  his  choral  works,  have 
won  him  fame  in  every  part  of  the  musical  world  except  France,  where  he 
is,  as  yet,  practically  unknown.  England  has  been  particularly  prominent 
in  recognizing  his  talent ;  and  some  of  his  finest  works  for  soli,  chorus,  and 
orchestra  ("The  Spectre's  Bride,"  Birmingham  Festival,  1885,  "Saint 
Ludmila,"  Leeds  Festival,  1886)  have  been  written  for  that  country,  and 
given  there  under  his  baton.  Two  years  ago  he  was  invited  by  Mrs. 
Jeanette  Thurber  to  assume  the  directorship  of  the  National  Conservatory 
of  Music  in  New  York,  which  post  he  now  holds. 

Dvorak  is  notable  as  a  composer  for  the  strong  national  Czech  accent  of 
his  music,  his  rhythmic  originality,  his  brilliancy  of  style,  and  a  certain 
depth  and  genuineness  of  feeling  that  are  quite  his  own.  No  doubt  he  suf- 
fered somewhat  from  the  very  restricted  circle  of  his  activity  before  the  year 
1878,  before  which  time  few  of  his  works  were  performed;  and  he  conse- 
quently had  the  advantage  of  but  little  intelligent  criticism.  -He 'thus 
reached  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  with  his  individual  style  pretty  thor- 
oughly formed,  but  with  little  but  his  own  self-criticism  to  help  him  in  judg- 
ing of  his-  own  merits  and  shortcomings.  The  originality,  nervous  force, 
and  depth  of  feeling  in  his  music  are,  however,  none  the  less  unquestion- 
able. 

The  orchestral  suite  played  at  this  concert  is  a  work  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  the  compQser.  It  is  quite  of  the  character  of  the  modern"  suite, 
differing  from  the  old   "  Suite-  de  pieces  "  of  Bach  and  Handel's  day,  in 
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that  all  its  numbers  are  not  in  the  same  key,  and  also  from  the  more 
modern  dance-forms  used  in  it.  Most  of  its  movements  are  scored  for 
small  orchestra,  with  but  few  wind  instruments,  the  full  classical  orchestra 
(without  trombones)  being  represented  only  in  the  closing  furiant. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

It  is  not  uninteresting  at  times  to  take  a  trip  thirty  years  or  so  back  into 
the  past  and  see  what  criticism  was  passed  then  upon  men,  or  works,  that 
have  since  universally  been  recognized  as  great.  Here  is  a  portion  of  an 
article  on  Richard  Wagner  written  by  Hector  Berlioz  in  i860,  which  made 
no  little  noise  at  the  time.  It  appeared  in  the  Paris  Journal  des  Debats, 
after  three  concerts  of  his  own  works  Wagner  gave  at  the  Theatre-Italien. 

.  .  .  This  sincere  report  sets  forth  prominently  enough  Wagner's  great 
musical  strength.  One  must  conclude  from  it,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  he 
has  that  rare  intensity  of  feeling,  that  internal  heat,  that  power  of  will,  that 
faith,  which  subjugate,  move,  and  carry  away,  but  that  these  fine  qualities 
would  shine  forth  with  more  brilliancy  if  they  were  united  with  more 
invention,  less  striving  after  effect,  and  a  nicer  appreciation  of  certain 
constituent  elements  of  the  art.     So  much  for  his  practice. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  theories  which  are  said  to  be  those  of  his  school, 
a  school  generally  designated  to-day  by  the  name  of  school  of  music  of 
the  future,  because  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  musical  taste  of  the 
present  time,  and  is  sure,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  found  in  perfect  agree- 
ment with  that  of  some  future  period. 

In  Germany  and  elsewhere  opinions  on  this  subject  have  long  been 
attributed  to  me  which  are  not  mine.  Consequently,  people  have  often 
addressed  praises  to  me  in  which  I  could  see  only  veritable  insults.  I  have 
invariably  kept  silence.  To-day,  as  I  am  in  a  position  to  explain  myself 
categorically,  can  I  still  hold  my  tongue,  or  ought  I  to  make  a  lying  pro- 
fession of  faith  ?     No  one,  I  hope,  will  hold  this  opinion. 

Let  us  speak  then,  and  speak  with  entire  frankness.  If  the  school  of 
the  future  says  this  :  — 

"  Music,  now  in  the  strength  of  her  youth,  is  emancipated,  free  :  she 
does  what  she  pleases. 

"  Many  old  rules  have  lost  their  currency  :  they  were  made  by  inattentive 
observers  or  by  routine-following  minds,  for  other  routine-following  minds. 

"  New  needs  of  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the  sense  of  hearing,  demand 
new  attempts,  and  even  in  certain  cases  the  infraction  of  old  laws. 

"  Divers  forms  are  too  worn  out  to  be  admitted  any  longer. 

"  Everything  is  good,  moreover,  or  everything  is  bad,  according  to  the  use 
made  of  it,  and  the  reason  that  has  conditioned  this  use. 

"  In  its  union  with  the  drama,  or  only  with  poetry,  music  must  always  be 
in  direct  relation  with  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  words,  with  the 
character  of  the  dramatis  per soua  who  sings,  often  even  with  the  accent  or 
vocal  inflections  which  one  feels  would  be  the  most  natural  in  ordinary 
speech. 
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"  Operas  should  not  be  written  for  singers  :  singers,  on  the  contrary, 
should  be  formed  for  operas. 

"  Works  written  solely  to  show  off  the  talents  of  certain  virtuosi  cannot 
but  be  compositions  of  a  secondary  order,  and  of  little  enough  value. 

"  Performers  are  but  more  or  less  intelligent  instruments,  intended  to 
throw  light  upon  the  form  and  inner  meaning  of  works  :  their  despotism  is 
at  an  end. 

"  The  master  remains  master :  it  is  for  him  to  command. 

"  Sound  and  sonority  are  subordinate  to  an  idea. 

"  An  idea  is  subordinate  to  sentiment  and  passion. 

"  Long,  rapid  vocalizations,  vocal  ornaments,  the  vocal  trill,  a  multitude 
of  rhythms,  are  incompatible  with  the  expression  of  most  serious,  noble, 
and  profound  sentiments. 

"  It  is  consequently  insane  to  write  for  a  Kyrie  eleison  (the  humblest 
prayer  of  the  Catholic  Church)  passages  which  deceptively  resemble  the 
shouts  of  a  set  of  drunkards  seated  round  a  tap-room  table. 

"  It  is  perhaps  no  less  so  to  apply  the  same  music  to  idolatrous  invoca- 
tions to  Baal,  and  the  prayer  addressed  to  Jehovah  by  the  children  of 
Israel. 

"  It  is  still  more  odious  to  take  an  ideal  creature,  daughter  of  the  great- 
est of  poets,  an  angel  of  purity  and  love,  and  make  her  sing  like  a  girl  of 
the  town,"  etc. 

If  this  is  the  musical  code  of  the  school  of  the  future,  we  are  of  that 
school,  we  belong  to  it  body  and  soul,  with  the  profoundest  conviction  and 
the  warmest  sympathy. 

But  every  one  belongs  to  it.  Every  one  to-day  professes  this  doctrine 
more  or  less  openly,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Is  there  a  great  master  who  does 
not  write  what  he  pleases?  Who  believes  in  the  infallibility  of  the  scholas- 
tic rules,  save  some  timid  old  fellows  who  would  be  frightened  at  the 
shadow  of  their  own  nose,  if  they  had  one  ?  .  .  . 

I  go  farther :  this  has  long  been  so.  Gluck  himself  belonged  in  this 
sense  to  the  school  of  the  future.  He  says  in  his  famous  preface  to 
"  Alceste,"  "  There  is  no  rule  that  I  have  not  thought  best  to  sacrifice  gladly  to 
effect." 

And  Beethoven,  what  was  he  but  the  most  daring  of  all  known  musicians, 
the  most  independent,  the  most  impatient  of  any  curb  ?  Even  long  before 
Beethoven,  Gluck  had  admitted  the  use  of  organ-points  in  the  upper  voice 
(notes  sustained  above  the  harmony)  which  are  foreign  to  the  harmony,  and 
produce  double  and  treble  dissonances.  He  knew  how  to  draw  the  most 
sublime  effects  from  this  stroke  of  daring,  in  the  introduction  to  the  scene 
in  Hades  in  "  Orphee,"  in  a  chorus  in  "Iphigenie  en  Aulide,"  and  above 
all  in  this  passage  in  the  immortal  air  in  "  Iphigenie  en  Tauride,"- — 

Melez  vos  cris  plaintifs  a  mess  gemissements. 

M.  Auber  does  the  same  thing  in  the  tarantella  in  his  "  Muette."  What 
liberties  has  Gluck  not  taken  with  rhythm  ?  Did  Mendelssohn,  who  passes 
for  a  classicist  with  the  school  of  the  future,  care  a  rap  for  tonal  unity  in 
his  fine  overture  to  "  Athalie,"  which  begins  in  F  and  ends  D  major,  just- 
like  Gluck,  who  begins  a  chorus  in  "  Iphigenie  en  Tauride  "  in  E  minor,  to 
end  it  in  A  minor  ?- 

So  we  are  all,  in  this  respect,  of  the  school  of  the  future. 

But  if  it  comes  and  tells  us  : 

"  You  must  do  the  opposite  to  what  the  rules  teach. 
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"People  are  tired  of  melody;  they  are  tired  of  melodic  forms;  they  are 
tired  of  airs,  duets,  trios,  pieces  in  which  the  theme  is  regularly  developed  ; 
they  are  satiated  with  consonant  harmonies,  with  simple  dissonances,  pre- 
pared and  resolved,  with  natural  modulations  managed  with  art. 

"  One  should  only  take  the  idea  into  account,  and  not  attribute  the  least 
value  to  sensation. 

"  You  must  despise  the  ear,  that  rag,  you  must  bully  it  to  tame  it.  It  is 
not.  music's  object  to  be  agreeable  to  it.  It  must  get  used  to  everything  :  to 
ascending  and  descending  series  of  diminished  sevenths,  like  to  a  knot  of 
snakes  twisting  about  and  tearing  one  another  with  hisses ;  to  triple  dis- 
sonances without  preparation  or  resolution  ;  to  middle  parts  that  are  forced 
to  progress  together  without  agreeing  either  in  harmony  or  rhythm,  and  ex- 
coriate one  another ;  to  atrocious  modulations,  that  introduce  one  tonality 
in  one  corner  of  the  orchestra  before  the  preceding  one  has  gone  out  at  the 
other. 

"  You  must  vouchsafe  no  esteem  to  the  art  of  singing,  think  neither  of 
its  nature  nor  of  its  exigencies. 

"You  must  in  an  opera  confine  yourself  to  writing  declamation  in  notes, 
should  you  even  employ  the  most  unsingable  intervals,  the  most  ridiculous 
and  the  most  ugly. 

"  There  is  no  difference  to  be  made  between  music  intended  to  be  read 
quietly  by  a  musician  seated  before  his  desk  and  that  which  is  intended  to 
be  sung  by  heart,  on  the  stage,  by  an  artist  obliged  to  attend  at  the  same 
time  to  his  dramatic  action  and  that  of  the  other  actors. 

"  You  must  never  trouble  yourselves  about  the  possibilities  of  per- 
formance. 

"  If  singers  find  it  as  much  trouble  to  remember  a  part,  to  get  it  into 
their  voices,  as  to  learn  by  heart  a  page  of  Sanskrit,  or  swallow  a  handful 
of  nut-shells,  so  much  the  worse  for  them  :  they  are  paid  to  work ;  they  are 
slaves. 

"The  witches  in  '  Macbeth '  are  right :  fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair." 

If  such  is  this  religion, —  and  very  novel  it  is,  to  be  sure, —  I  am  very  far 
from  professing  it.  I  have  never  belonged  to  it,  do  not  now,  and  never 
shall. 

I  raise  my  hand  and  swear  it :  Non  credo. 

I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  firmly:  fair  is  not  foul,  and  foul  is  not  fair; 
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beauty  is  not  horrible,  and  the  horrible  is  not  beautiful.  No  doubt,  pleas- 
ing the  ear  is  not  the  exclusive  object  of  music ;  but  it  is  a  thousand  times 
still  less  her  object  to  displease  it,  to  torture  it,  to  assassinate  it. 

I  am  of  flesh,  like  everybody :  I  wish  to  have  my  sensations  considered, 
to  have  my  ear,  that  rag,  treated  with  respect. 

Guenille,  si  Ton  veut ;  ma  guenille  m'est  chere. 

So  I  will  answer  imperturbably  on  this  occasion  what  I  answered  one 
day  to  a  lady  of  great  heart  and  wit,  to  whom  the  idea  of  liberty  in  art, 
pushed  ad  absurdum,  had  seemed  rather  seductive.  She  was  saying  abou 
a  piece,  in  which  charivaric  means  had  been  called  into  play,  and  upon 
which  I  refused  to  give  an  opinion,  "  Still,  you  ought  to  like  that,"  "  Yes, 
I  like  that  as  people  like  drinking  vitriol  and  eating  arsenic." 

Later  a  famous  singer,  quoted  to-day  as  one  of  the  most  ardent  antago- 
nists of  the  music  of  the  future,  paid  me  the  same  compliment.  He  had 
written  an  opera,- in  an  important  scene  of  which  the  Jewish  rabble  insults 
a  prisoner.  The  better  to  give  the  effect  of  popular  hooting,  this  realist 
wrote  a  charivaric  chorus,  with  ditto  orchestra,  in  continuous  dissonances. 
Enchanted  with  his  noble  audacity,  the  composer,  opening  his  score  one 
day  at  the  cacophonous  passage,  said  to  me,  without  any  arriere  pensfa 
whatever,  as  I  am  glad  to  admit,  "  I  must  show  you  this  scene :  it  ought  to 
please  you."  I  made  no  answer,  and  there  was  nothing  said  about  either 
vitriol  or  arsenic.  But,  since  I  am  speaking  to-day,  and  have  taken  this 
singular  compliment  to  heart,  I  will  say  to  him  :  — 

"  No,  my  dear  D ,  this  ought  not  to  please  me,  and,  on  the  contrary, 

it  displeases  me  horribly.  In  treating  me  as  a  charivarizing  realist,  you 
have  slandered  me.  You  pronounce  yourself  now,  as  I  am  told,  against 
Wagner  and  his  adepts ;  and  they  have  a  better  right  to  class  you  among 
the  rattlesnakes  of  the  music  of  the  future,  you,  a  musician  three-quarters 
Italian,  capable  and  guilty  of  this  horror,  than  you  have  to  place  me  among 
trie  eagles  of  that  school,  me,  the  musician  three-quarters  German,  who 
have  never  written  anything  like  it, —  no,  never,  and  I  defy  you  to  prove  me 
the  contrary.  Come  now,  invite  one  of  your  fellow-disciples  ;  have  the  gob- 
lets of  oxidized  copper  brought ;  pour  out  the  vitriol,  and  drink  :  as  for  me, 
I  prefer  water,  were  it  even  lukewarm,  or  an  opera  of  Cimarosa's." 
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Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  niinor,  Op.  120.  •  Robert  Schumann,  1810-1856. 

/.     Rather  slow  {D  minor') 3-4 

Lively  (D  minor) 2-4 

77.     Rather  sIotv  {D  minor,  Hypodorian  mode) 3-4 

III.     Scherzo :  Lively  [D  minor) .  3-4 

Trio :    The  same  tempo  {B-flat  major) 3-4 

IV.     Slow  (D  minor)       4-4 

Lively  {D  major)     .     .     , 4-4 

This  symphony,  although  published  and  universally  known  as  No.  4, 
was  written  before  any  of  Schumann's  others.  There  are  two  slightly 
different  versions  of  it  now  published, —  the  generally  known,  or  second, 
version,  which  has  been  followed  for  years  by  all  orchestras,  and  the 
"  new,"  or  first,  version,  which  was  brought  to  light  only  two  or  three  years 
ago.  The  symphony  stands  alone  among  all  works  in  this  form  by  classic 
German  composers  for  a  curious  aberration  from  the  regular  sonata  form 
in  its  first  movement.  There  is  no  real  second  theme  in  the  first  part  of 
the  movement;  but  the  first  theme,  after  a  considerable  development  that 
is  almost  like  working  out,  leads  immediately  to  a  short  conclusion-theme. 
A  true,  hitherto  unheard  melodious  second  theme  does,  however,  make  its 
appearance  in  the  course  of  the  free  fantasia.  And,  as  a  second  item  of 
singularity,  there  is  no  third  part  to  the  movement,  which  ends  with  the 
free  fantasia. 

The  second  movement  is  a  simple  romanza,  the  melody  played  through- 
out on  the  oboe  and  the  first  'celli  in  octaves.  The  middle  part  of  the 
movement  is  taken  up  with  a  return  to  the  slow  introduction  to  the  first 
movement,  and  a  very  beautiful  major  variation  on  the  same  for  solo  violin. 

The  scherzo  presents  a  sturdy,  even  rather  fierce,  theme  in  D  minor, 
which  is  worked  up  quite  in  accordance  with  the  conventional  form.  The 
trio  is  one  of  those  exquisite,  fanciful  movements  in  which  Schumann  shows 
himself  as  wholly  unique. 

The  finale  is  built  up  on  a  major  version  of  the  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment:  it  is  singularly  full  of  striking  orchestral  effects  for  Schumann,  who 
was,  upon  the  whole,  rather  inclined  to  be  chary  of  such  things.  It  ends 
with  a  glowing  peroration,  in  which  all  the  artifices  of  climax  are  brought 
into  play. 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte, 
MABEL  B.  JENNISON, 

67  HARRISON  STREET. 
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PROGRAMME. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven         -       -       -       -       -         Symphony  No.  2         ^ 

I.    Adagio  molto.    D  major.— Allegro  con  brio.    D  major. 
II.    Larghetto.    A  major. 

III.  Scherzo :   Allegro     D  major. 
Trio  :  The  same  tempo.    D  major. 

IV.  Allegro  molto.    D  major. 

Busoni        -  "Spring  Song,''  for  Soprano  and  Orchestra 


Georges  Bizet   -----  Snite  No.  1,  from  "  L'Arlesienne  " 

I.  Prelude  :  Allegro  deciso  (tempo  di  marcia)  (C  minor)  4-4 

II.  Minuetto  :  Allegro  giocoso  (C  minor)  -  3-4 

III.  Adagietto :  Adagio  (F  major)       -  -  -  -  3-4 

IV.  Carillon  :  Allegretto  moderato  (B  major)    -         -  3-4 

Songs  with  Piano 

i   Ferrari        --         -'        -         -         -         -         -         -        "  A  une  Fiancee  " 

:>    Brahms       --_-____-__  "Lullaby"     </ 

j    DeKoven     -'--------  "Little  Doris"    ^/ 

lounod       -_-       _       _       _       -       _    Hymn  to  St.  Cecilia 

Solo  Violin,  Mr.  FRANZ   KNEISEL. 

iichard  Wagner  -       -  Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nuernberg" 

In  very  moderate  movement,  broad  and  weighty  throughout 

(C  major)    -------  ___    4.4 


/ 


Soloist,  Mrs.  ARTHUR    NIKISCH 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  inajor,  Op.  ?-6,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

/.     Adagio  molto  {D  major) 3-4 

Allegro  con  brio  {D  major) 4-4 

77.     Largketto  (A  major) ' 3-8    . 

III.     Scherzo:  Allegro  {D  major) .  3-4 

Trio  :    The  same  tempo  {D  ??iajor) 3-4 

IV.     Allegro  molto  (D  major) 2-2 

Beethoven's  second  symphony  was  long  called  the  "perfect  symphony." 
The  theme  of  the  first  allegro  in  particular  has  been  recommended  as  pos- 
sessing all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  an  ideal  theme  for  extended 
treatment.  Eduard  Hanslick,  of  Vienna,  has  expatiated  upon  its  perfec- 
tions in  his  famous  pamphlet  on  "The  Beautiful  in  Music,"  calling  atten- 
tion to  how  it  sets  forth  the  key  with  the  greatest  possible  distinctness  by 
sounding  successively,  and  then  in  the  inverse  order,  the  three  component 
notes  of  the  chord  of  D  major,  to  its  pregnant,  well-defined,  and  simple 
rhythm,  and  to  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  dismembered  in  the  working- 

L.  V.  HOLLANDER  fr  CO. 

Opening  of  New  Cotton  Fabrics. 

GINGHAMS,        CHALLIES,       ORGANDIES. 
FRENCH    MUSLINS. 

:     :     :     ALSO     :     :     : 

Superb  Collection  of  Printed  India  Silks, 

ORDERS  TAKEN   FOR  LADIES'  COSTUMES  AT 
GREATLY  REDUCED   PRICES  UNTIL  FEBRUARY  15. 

202-212   BOYLSTON   ST.  and  PARK  SQUARE. 
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out,  every  figure  in  it  being  plainly  recognizable  as  belonging  to  it,  even 
when  heard  separately  and  severed  from  the  rest.  Berlioz  says  of  this 
symphony  :  "  In  this  work  all  is  noble,  energetic,  and  proud.  The  introduc- 
tion (largo)  is  a  masterpiece.  The  finest  effects  follow  one  upon  the  other 
without  confusion,  and  always  in  an  unexpected  way.  The  melody  is  of  a 
touchingly  solemn  character,  which  from  the  first  measures  imposes  respect, 
and  paves  the  way  for  emotion.  Already  the  rhythm  shows  itself  as  more 
daring  (i.e.,  than  in  the  first  symphony),  the  orchestration  richer,  more  sono- 
rous and  varied.  To  this  admirable  adagio  is  bound  an  allegro  con  brio  of 
contagious  energy.  The  gruppetto  which  is  met  with  in  the  first  measure  of 
the  theme,  first  announced  by  the  violas  and  'celli  in  unison,  is  afterwards 
taken  up  separately  to  build  up  either  progressions  in  crescendo  or  else  imi- 
tations between  the  wind  instruments  and  the*  strings,  all  of  which  have  a 
physiognomy  that  is  as  novel  as  it  is  animated.  In  the  middle  of  the  move- 
ment there  is  a  melody  played  in  its  first  half  by  the  clarinets,  horns,  and 
bassoons,  and  concluded  in  tutti  by  the  remainder  of  the  orchestra,  the  mas- 
culine energy  of  which  is  still  further  heightened  by  the  choice  of  chords 
that  accompany  it." 

Berlioz  goes  on  to  say  of  the  larghetto  (which,  with  characteristic  inac- 
curacy, he  calls  an  andante) :  "  The  andante  is  not  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  first  symphony.  It  is  not  composed  of  a  theme  worked  out  in 
canonic  imitations,  but  of  a  pure  and  immaculate  melody,  first  given  out 
simply  by  the  strings,  then  embroidered  with  rare  elegance  with  light 
figures,  the  character  of  which  never  departs  from  the  sentiment  of  tender- 
ness which  forms  the  distinctive  trait  of  the  principal  idea.  It  is  a  ravish- 
ing picture  of  innocent  happiness,  hardly  darkened  by  some  few  accents  of 
melancholy."  This  larghetto  is  a  fine  example  of  a  symphonic  slow  move- 
ment in  the  regular  sonata  form  ;  that  is,  in  the  form  —  somewhat  con- 
densed, to  be  sure  —  which  is  regularly  prescribed  for  the  first  movement. 
We  find  a  first  theme  with  its  subsidiary,  in  the  tonic  A  major  ;  a  second 
theme  with  its  subsidiary,  and  a  conclusion-theme,  all  in  the  dominant  E 
major,  thus  forming  the  regulation  first  part  of  the  movement.  Then  comes 
a  free  fantasia,  and  then  the  third  part,  with  the  second  and  conclusion 
themes  regularly  in  the  tonic. 

Of  the  scherzo  andjznale  Berlioz  writes  :  "  The  scherzo  is  as  frankly  gay  in 
its  capricious  fancifulness  as  the  andante  was  completely  happy  and  calm ; 
for  all  is  smiling  in  this  symphony,  the  warlike  outbursts  in  the  first  allegro 
even  are  wholly  free  from  violence.  One  can  see  nothing  in  it  but  the 
youthful  ardor  of  a  noble  heart  in  which  the. most  beautiful  illusions  of  life 
have  kept  themselves  intact.  The  composer  still  believes  in  immortal  glory, 
in  love,  in  self-devotion.  .  .  .  And  what  self-abandonment  there  is  in  his 
gayety  !  how  witty  he  is  !  what  sallies !  To  hear  these  various  instruments 
quarrelling  over  the  fragments  of  a  theme  which  no  one  of  them  plays  en- 
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tire,  but  every  morsel  of  which  is  thus  colored  with  a  thousand  different 
tints  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  one  would  think  to  witness  the  fairy 
gambollings  of  Oberon's  graceful  sprites.  The  finale  is  of  the  same  nature. 
It  is  a  second  scherzo*  in  2-2  time,  in  which  the  playfulness  has  perhaps 
even  something  more  delicate  and  more  piquant."  To  this  need  only  be 
added  that  the  third  movement  of  this  symphony  is  the  first  instance  of 
Beethoven's  using  the  term  scherzo  in  his  orchestral  works,  although  he 
had  frequently  used  it  before  in  his  chamber  works.  Berlioz,  who,  if  gen- 
erally true  enough  to  the  spirit,  is  seldom  quite  true  to  the  letter,  calls  the 
corresponding  movement  in  the  first  symphony  a  scherzo.  It  is  essentially 
so  in  character,  but  Beethoven  still  calls  it  a  menuetto. 

This  symphony  was  probably  written  in  1802,  although  some  sketches 
for  it  belong  to  the  year  before.  Its  prevailing  cheerful  character  makes 
the  fact  seem  strange  that  it  was  written  at  a  period  when  Beethoven  was 
very  despondent  about  his  increasing  deafness.  He  had  just  changed  phy- 
sicians, and  was  passing  the  summer  at  Heiligenstadt,  a  retired  village  be- 
yond Unter-Dobling,  with  most  beautiful  wooded  valleys  lying  between 
it  and  Kahlenberg  and  Leopoldsberg.  In  one  of  his  letters  written  at  this 
period  we  find  :  "  I  live  only  in  my  music,  and  no  sooner  is  one  thing 
done  than  the  next  is  begun.  As  I  am  now  writing.  I  often  work  at  three 
and  four  things  at  once.  .  .  .  Letter-writing  was  never  my  forte" 


ENTR'ACTE. 

Berlioz  had  his  literary  side.  He  is  the  musical  illustrator  of  Shakspere, 
Virgil,  and  Goethe.  But  what  a  painter !  the  Delacroix  of  music,  who 
made  tones  flare  up  in  fulminating  contrasts  of  color.  Then  the  romantic 
crack  in  his  skull,  a  religiosity  that  carries  him  away,  ecstasies  that  over- 
top the  mountains.  A  bad  builder  of  operas,  wonderful  in  small  forms, 
sometimes  demanding  too  much  of  his  orchestra,  which  he  tortures,  after 
pushing  to  extremes  the  individuality  of  instruments,  each  of  which  repre- 
sented in  his  mind  a  dramatic  character.  Ah !  what  he  says  about  the 
clarinets, — "  Clarinets  are  women  we  love," —  ah  !  that  always  made  a  shiver 
run  over  my  skin.  .  .  .  And  Chopin,  such  a  dandy  in  his  Byronism,  the 
winged  poet  of  nervous  complaints  !  And  Mendelssohn,  the  impeccable 
carver,  Shakspere  in  ball-pumps,  whose  songs  without  words  are  jewels  for 
intellectual  ladies  !  .  .  .  And  then,  and  then,  we  ought  to  fall  on  our 
knees.  .  .  .  Oh  !  Schumann,  despair  delighting  in  despair !  Yes,  the  end 
of  everything,  the  last  song  of  sorrowing  purity,  soaring  above  the  ruins  of 
the  world  !  .  .  .  Oh  !  Wagner,  the  god,  in   whom  centuries  of  music  are  in- 

*  Berlioz  here  uses  the  term  scherzo  in  its  original  Italian  sense  of  "joke."'     The  movement  is  strictly  in 
the  rondo-form. 
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carnated !  His  works  are  the  great,  ark,  all  the  arts  in  one,  the  real  human- 
ity of  the  characters  expressed  at  last,  the  orchestra  living  the  life  of  the 
drama  by  itself.  And  what  a  massacre  of  conventionalities,  of  stupid  for- 
mulas !  what  a  revolutionary  emancipation  for  ever  and  ever !  .  .  .  The  over- 
ture to  "  Tannhauser,"  ah !  it's  the  sublime  Hallelujah  of  the  new  century. 
The  pilgrims'  chant,  to  begin  with,  the  religious  motive,  calm,  profound, 
slowly  throbbing;  then  the  voices  of  the  sirens  that  smother  it  little  by 
little,  the  voluptuousness  of  Venus,  full  of  enervating  delights,  rising  ever 
higher  and  more  imperious,  all  in  disorder ;  and  soon  the  sacred  theme 
gradually  returning,  like  the  aspiration  of  universal  space,  laying  hands  on 
all  the  motives  and  fusing  them  together  into  one  supreme  harmony,  to 
bear  them  away  on  the  wings  of  a  triumphal  hymn ! 

Emile  Zola,  L  (Euvre* 


It  might  seem  strange  to  a  dweller  on  another  planet  that  those  conoscenti 
who  most  deny  the  expressive  power  of  music  insist  most  strongly  upon 
some  plastic  form  being  desirable  in  the  art,  whereas  their  opponents,  who 
maintain  that  Music's  expressive  power  is  well-nigh  limitless,  seem  to  look 
upon  all  plastic  form  as  an  unworthy  gyve  to  put  upon  her.  But  the 
dweller  on  another  planet  might  be  thought  to  be  behind  the  times  on  this 
earth  of  ours,  as  one  who  clings  too  fondly  to  an  obsolete  idea  that  what  is 
without  form  must  also  of  necessity  be  void. —  Fungolfactor  Scriblerus, 
De.  .  .  . 


*  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  above  are  M.  Zola's  opinions :  they  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  characters  in  his  novel.  w.  F.  a. 


Is  it  a  compliment,  or  something  diametrically  different,  to  the  Art  of 
Music  to  affirm  that  her  highest  function  is  none  other  than  that  of  the  raw 
onion, —  to  make  human  individuals  cry?  —  Gottfried  Schneitzboerster, 
Versuch  ei?ie  physiologische  Alsthetik  zu  begrimden. 


"  I  was  about  to  speak  to  you  from  my  heart,  sir,"  returned  Edward,  "  in 
the  confidence  which  should  subsist  between  us ;  and  you  check  me  in  the 
outset." 

"Now  do,  Ned,  do  not,"  said  Mr.  Chester,  raising  his  delicate  hand  im- 
ploringly, "  talk  in  that  monstrous  manner.  About  to  speak  from  your 
heart.  Don't  you  know  that  the  heart  is  an  ingenious  part  of  our  forma- 
tion—  the  centre  of  the  bloodvessels  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — which  has 
no  more  to  do  with  what  you  say  or  think  than  your  knees  have  ?  How 
can  you  be  so  very  vulgar  and  absurd  ?  These  anatomical  allusions  should 
be  left  to  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession.  They  are  really  not  agree- 
able in  society.     You  quite  surprise  me,  Ned." 

"Well!  there  are  no  such  things  to  wound,  or  heal,  or  have  regard  for. 
I  know  your  creed,  sir,  and  will  say  no  more,"  returned  his  son. 

"  There  again,"  said  Mr.  Chester,  sipping  his  wine,  "  you  are  wrong.  I 
distinctly  say  there  are  such  things.  We  know  there  are.  The  hearts  of 
animals  —  of  bullocks,  sheep,  and  so  forth  —  are  cooked  and  devoured,  as 
I  am  told,  by  the  lower  classes,  with  a  vast  deal  of  relish.  Men  are  some- 
times stabbed  to  the  heart,  shot  to  the  heart ;  but  as  for  speaking  from  the 
heart,  or  to  the  heart,  or  being  warm-hearted,  or  cold-hearted,  or  broken- 
hearted, or  being  all  heart,  or  having  no  heart, —  pah !  these  things  are 
nonsense,  Ned." —  Charles  Dickens,  Barnaby  Rudge. 


Suite  No.  1  from  "I/Arlesienne."  Georges  Bizet. 

I.  Prelude:  Allegro  deciso  {tempo  di  marcia)  (C  minor) 4-4 

II.  Minuetto :  Allegro  giocoso  {E-jlat  major) m.  3-4 

III.  Adagietto :  Adagio  (F  major) 3-4 

IV.  Carillon:  Allegretto  moderato  (E  major) 3-4 

Charles-Cesar-Leopold  (called  Georges)  Bizet  was  born  in  Paris  on 
Oct.  25,  1838,  and  died  there  on  June  3,  1875.  He  entered  the*  Con- 
servatoire in  1848,  studied  composition  there  under  Halevy,  and  won  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1857.  Before  leaving  the  Conservatoire,  he 
brought  out  an  operetta,  "  Docteur  Miracle,"  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  and 
on  his  return  from  Italy  wrote  and  produced  several  operas-comiques  with 
but  indifferent  success.  His  overture,  "  Patrie,"  and  his  interludes  and  in- 
cidental music  to  Daudet's,  "  L'Arlesienne "  (extracts  from  which  were 
afterwards  published  as  to  orchestral 'Suites),  were  far  better  received.     But 


he  still  had  no  very  striking  success  until  his  "  Carmen  "  carried  his  fame 
all  over  the  musical  world.  This  opera,  brought  out  at  the  Paris  OpeVa- 
Comique  on  March  3,  1875  (just  three  months  before  the  composer's 
death),  was  almost  a  failure  at  first,  and  the  critical  press  was  particularly 
severe  on  it;  but  it  held  the  stage  with  unusual  tenacity,  and  before  very 
long  it  became  evident  that  the  work  was  the  greatest  success  since 
Gounod's  "  Faust."  It  was  the  keystone  to  Bizet's  fame,  and  led  in  time 
to  more  or  less  successful  revivals  of  some  of  his  earlier  operas,  among 
others  "  Les  Pecheurs  de  Perles  "  and  "  La  jolie  Fille  de  Perth." 

The  first  suite  of  pieces  from  Bizet's  music  to  the  "  Arlesienne  "  begins 
with  a  prelude  in  C  minor,  which  passes  through  several  changes  of  tempo. 
First  comes  an  allegro  deciso  {tempo  di  marcid)  in  4-4  time.  The  violins, 
violas,  'celli,  and  the  lower  wooden  wind  instruments  and  horns  announce 
a  stern,  march-like  theme  in  unison  :  the  peculiar  sonority  of  all  these  instru- 
ments of  different  timbre  playing  together  in  unison  (not  in  octaves)  is  not 
very  common  even  in  modern  orchestration,  and  is  singularly  rich  and  tell- 
ing. Perhaps  the  first  instance  on  record  of  this  sort  of  scoring  is  the  fa- 
mous passage  (so  called  on  the  G-string)  in  the  introduction  to  the  fifth  act 
of  Meyerbeer's  "  L'Africaine."  This  theme,  given  in  unison  throughout,  is 
followed  by  a  softer  passage  in  full  harmony  for  the  wooden  wind.  Then 
comes  the  march-theme  again,  played  at  a  brisker  rate  by  the  wooden  wind 
and  horns  in  octaves,  accompanied  by  sharp  taps  on  the  snare-drum  and  a 
contrapuntal  figure  on  all  the  strings  in  tremolo. 

This  in  turn  is  followed  by  an  andantino  movement  in  C  major,  in  which 
two  horns  and  the  'celli  play  a  slower  major  version  of  the  march-theme  in 
unison  against  a  running  contrapuntal  bass  in   triplets    on  the  bassoons. 


ENGLISH  SERGES 
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EAST  INDIA  HOUSE,    -    51  and  53  Summer  St.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
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After  this  major  episode  the  full  orchestra  once  more  takes  up  the  theme 
fortissimo  in  C  minor  and  in  the  original  tempo.  A  smorzando  passage, 
followed  by  a  long  pause,  leads  to  an  andante  molto  in  A-flat  major,  in 
which  the  alto-saxophone,  accompanied  by  the  muted  strings,  with  now  and 
then  a  soft  chord  or  two  on  the  flutes  and  English  horn  in  their  lower 
register,  plays  a  graceful,  flowing  love-melody  ;  while  at  every  second  meas- 
ure the  clarinet  exhales  a  sort  of  melodic  sigh,  always  on  the  same  three 
notes.  Even  apart  from  the  tender  beauty  of  the  melody  and  the  sensuous 
chromatic  harmony,  the  instrumental  coloring  of  this  passage  is  utterly 
unique  in  its  mysterious  loveliness.  There  is  a  morbid,  cloying,  penetrat- 
ing sweetness  in  it  that  recalls  the  odor  of  the  tuberose.  It  seems  as  if  the 
composer  must  have  drawn  his  inspiration  from  an  idea  akin  to  Mephisto- 
pheles's :  — 

"  O  nuit,  etends  sur  eux  ton  ombre  ; 
Amour,  ferme  leur  ame  aux  remords  importuns ; 
Et  vous,  fleurs  aux  subtils  parfums, 
lipanouissez-vous  sous  cette  main  maudite, 
Achevez  de  troubler  le  coeur  de  Marguerite  !  "  * 

in  Barbier  and  Carre's  text  to  Gounod's  "Faust."  Or,  again,  one  might 
give  it  as  a  motto  Browning's  — 

•  "  How  sad  and  bad  and  mad  it  was, — 

But,  then,  how  it  was  sweet !  " 

If  ever  anywhere  Bizet  showed  absolutely  original  genius,  it  is  here  in 
this  andante :  it  is  morbid,  if  you  will,  but  it  is  of  an  unearthly  beauty !  After 
it  the  first  violins  and  violas  take  up  a  more  dramatic  theme  at  a  slightly 
accelerated  tempo,  which  is  carried  out  in  true  French  fashion  by  all  the 
violins,  violas,  and  'celli  in  octaves  against  a  quivering  accompaniment  in 
triplets  by  the  wind  instruments.  The  movement  ends  by  half-cadence  on 
the  dominant  chord. 

The  second  movement  —  Minuetto :  Allegro  giocoso  —  is  a  sprightly  little 
dance-tune,  most  daintily  scored,  in  the  trio  of  which  we  meet  with  the 
characteristic  peasant  doubld  drone-bass  on  tonic  and  dominant  at  the 
same  time. 

The  third  movement  is  a  short  adagietto  in  F  major  for  strings  only 
(without  double-basses).  This  modest  little  movement  for  muted  strings 
has  a  quite  peculiar  charm  of  its  own. 

The  fourth  movement — Carillon:  Allegretto  moderate,  in  E  major  —  is 
based  on  an  incessant  repetition  of  the  three  notes  G-sharp,  E,  F-sharp,  in 
imitation  of  the  chiming  of  bells.  This  simple  figure  is  varied  by  more  or 
less  brilliant  counter-themes   played    against  it;   buf    in   one  part  of   the 

*0  night,  spread  thy  shade  over  them;  Love,  close  their  souls  against  prying  remorse;  and  ye,  flowers 
of  subtile  odor,  complete  the  perturbation  of  Margaret's  heart ! 

(ID 


orchestra  or  another,  it  persists  without  intermission,  save  for  a  short  inter- 
lude in  C-sharp  minor  (andantino,  6-8  time),  in  which  the  flutes,  and  later  a 
fuller  orchestra,  play  a  rustic  dance-tune.  Then  the  carillon  sets  out  again, 
and  ends  the  movement. 

This  suite  of  Bizet's  is  the  first  of  two,  collected  from  the  entr'actes  and 
incidental  music  he  wrote  for  Alphonse  Daudet's  play  of  "  L'Arlesienne." 


Prelude  to  "  The  Master-singers  of  Nuremberg."  Richard  Wagner. 

In  very  moderate  movement,  broad  and  weighty  throughout  (C  major) 4-4? 

This  Prelude  ( Vorspiet)  opens  fortissimo  with  a  stately  march-theme  for 
the  full  orchestra,  the  contrapuntal  character  and  treatment  of  which  make 
it  the  typical  theme  or  "  leading  motive  "  of  the  Master-singers  themselves 
throughout  the  opera.  It  is  soon  followed  by  a  tenderer,  more  romantic 
episodic  motive,  taken  from  the  accompaniment  of  two  of  Walther's  songs 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS, 

PRINTER, 

41    FRANKLIN    STREET, 

BOSTON. 
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(the  "  Spring  Song  "  and  the  "  Preislied  ")  in  the  opera  :  this  in  turn  leads 
to  a  brilliant,  fanfare-like  theme,  first  announced  by  the  brass  instruments 
and  harp,  then  developed  by  all  the  wind  and  the  strings,  which  is  the  sec- 
ond theme  of  the  Master-singers'  march.     Then  comes  a  fine  passage,  in 

which  a  figure  from  the  first  theme  is  worked  up  contrapuntally  by  the  full 
orchestra,  leading  to  a  most  effective  climax.  A  more  agitated  passage  of 
very  changeable  mood,  in  which  fragments  of  motives  from  Walther's 
"Spring  Song,"  "Werbelied,"  and  "Preislied"  are  worked  up  together, 
comes  next,  leading  through  manifold  modulations  to  the  key  of  E-flat 
major  (the  principal  key  of  the  Prelude  is  C  major),  in  which  we  come  upon 
a  burlesque  parody  of  the  Master-singers'  march  in  the  wooden  wind  :  the 
theme  is  worked  out  contrapuntally,  as  before,  but  at  twice  as  rapid  a  pace 
as  it  was  at  first,  with  the  most  grotesque  instrumentation,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  queer,  skipping  little  figure  taken  from  the  people's  jeering  at 
Beckmesser  in  the  third  act  of  the  opera.  The  harmony  grows  more  and 
more  harsh  and  adventurous,  the  contrapuntal  web  of  voices  more  and 
more  intricately  perplexed,  the  instrumentation  still  more  grotesque,  until 
the  whole  becomes  a  veritable  piece  of  "  cats'  music  "  :  the  climax  is 
reached  when  the  trumpets  and  trombones  make  a  fortissimo  proclamation 
of  the  first  Master-singers'  theme  in  the  original  stately  tempo,  amidst  the 
most  terrifically  discordant  din  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  This  acts  like 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters :  the  cacophonous  melee  of  parts  is  succeeded  by 
a  most  euphonious  simultaneous  presentation  of  three  separate  themes ;  the 
violins,  'celli,  and  some  of  the  wind  instruments  unite  in  singing  the  melody 
of  the  third  verse  of  Walther's  "  Preislied  "  ;  other  wind  instruments  play 
the  second  Master-singers'  theme,  while  the  basses  and  tuba  give  out  the 
first  theme  of  the  Master-singers'  march.  Around  these  three  united 
themes  the  second  violins  weave  a  web  of  graceful  embroidery.  But  the 
real  complexity  of  this  plan  does  not  in  the  least  mar  the  simplicity  of  the 
general  effect,  with  such  consummate  art  has  Wagner  managed  it  all.  The 
working-out  grows  stronger  and  stronger,  until  all  the  wind  instruments 
unite  on  the  second  march-theme  against  a  surging  contrapuntal  figure  in 
the  strings;  and  the  Prelude  ends,  as  the  third  act  of  the  opera  does,  with 
the  joyous  and  majestic  music  in  praise  of  Hans  Sachs.  Of  all  Wagner's 
purely  orchestral  works,  this  Prelude  is  the  most  elaborate  in  contrapuntal 
texture,  and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  "  Eine  Faust-Ouvertiire,"  the 
one  that  most  closely  approaches  the  traditional  overture  form.  It  is 
scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  but  by  no  means  for  such  exceptional 
masses  of  instruments  as  Wagner  employs  in  the  "  Nibelungen  "  and  in 
"  Parsifal." 

„  _   n  Teacher  of  Pianoforte, 
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Fourth  and  Last  Concert, 
Tuesday  Evening,  March  28,  at  745. 


PROGRAMME. 

Ambroise  Thomas     ------     Overture,  "Mignon" 


Max  Brueh       -  Concerto  for  Violin  in  Gr  minor,  No.  1 

(First  and.  Second  Movements.) 

Schubert  -       -       -       -       -       -       -    Unfinished  Symphony 

Allegro  moderato.—  Andante  con  moto. 


Gounod    -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       Aria  from  "  Faust " 


Handel    -       -       -       -    #  -       -       -       -       -.-.---  Largo 

Solo  Violin,  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel. 


Liszt       -       -        Symphonic  Poem,  No.  2,  "Tasso:  Lamento  e  Trionfo  ': 


SOLOISTS: 

Mr.  T.  ADAMOWSKI.  Mr.   G.  CAMPANARI. 
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Sympliony  in  B  minor,  No.  8  (unfinished).  Schubert. 

Allegro  moderato. 
Andante  con  moto. 

The  noble  fragment,  of  which  a  critic  has  truly  said  that  "it  stands 
quite  apart  from  all  other  compositions  of  Schubert,  or  any  other  master," 
was  written  in  1822,  six  years  before  the  genius  to  whom  we  owre  it  was 
called  away  from  what  he  found  to  be,  in  very  deed,  a  "  troublesome 
world."  It  is  impossible  to  hear  Schubert's  eighth  symphony  without  feel- 
ing that  here,  if  anywhere,  does  music  embody  the  deepest  emotion  of  the 
composer,  and  express  that  innermost  feeling  which  finds  no  such  ade- 
quate utterance  in  words.  "  My  -compositions,"  wrote  the  master  in  his 
journal,  "are  the  result  of  my  abilities  and  my  distress;  and  those  which 
distress  alone  has  engendered  appear  to  give  the  world  most  pleasure." 

This  is  emphatically  true  of  the  eighth  symphony,  which  "gives  most 
pleasure  "  because  it  sprang  from  greatest  pain,  and  utters  the  language  of 
one  whose  life  was  spent  in  darkness,  relieved  only  now  and  then  by  tran- 
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sient  gleams  of  light ;  but  the  phenomenon  is,  after  all,  not  rare.  "  We 
shroud  the  cages  of  birds,"  said  Jean  Paul  Richter,  "  when  we  would  teach 
them  to  sing  " ;  and,  in  the  mysterious  working  of  natural  laws,  it  seems 
that  the  world's  greatest  good  arises  from  human  suffering. 

Itself  the  outcome  of  a  troubled  career,  the  symphony  has  a  mournful 
history.  Why  Schubert  never  finished  it  cannot  now  be  -told,  though  it  is 
certain  that  he  intended  to  do  so,  and  actually  began  the  scherzo,  nine  bars 
of  which  are  written  in  the  autograph  score.  The  first  two  movements 
were  fully  completed  before  the  projected  third  was  commenced ;  and, 
when  Schubert  abandoned  the  idea  of  going  on  with  his  work  to  the 
end,  they  seem  to  have  been  put  aside  and  forgotten.  The  productions  of 
true  genius,  however,  cannot  permanently  be  obscured.  Like  good  seed 
dropped  into  the  earth,  they  may  lie  unnoticed  through  a  long  winter  ;  but 
there  surely  comes  a  genial  time  when  they' spring  up  into  sight  and  re- 
ceive the  welcome  rightfully  due  to  things  .of  beauty.  Thus  it  was  with 
Schubert's  unfinished  symphony.  For  forty-five  years  it  suffered  oblivion, 
and  then  leaped  into  fame  at  a  bound.  It  was  published  at  Vienna  early 
in  1867.  The  symphony  in  B  minor  is  the  second  and  last  of  Schubert's 
nine  which  does  not  open  with  a  slow  introduction,  the  other  being.  No.  5, 
in  B-flat.  It  sets  out  at  once  with  an  allegro  moderato,  the  first  few  bars  of 
which  announce  a  composer  who  has  something  to  say  out  of  the  common 
order. 

First  Movement. 

The  impressive  and  somewhat  mysterious  lead  of  the  bass  strings  at  once 
bespeaks  attention,  which  is  more  than  sustained  by  the  strange,  wild  mel- 
ody given  out  (pj>)  from  oboe  and  clarinet,  while  the  violins  execute  an 
accompaniment  marked  by  subdued  agitation.  The  whole  expression  of 
the  music  here  suggests  acute  feeling.  It  is  the  language  of  complaint  and 
unrest  arising  from  an  experience  of  painful  life.  With  the  second  subject 
comes  in  the  voice  of  consolation.  This  is  first  allotted  to  the  violoncellos, 
accompanied  by  syncopated  chords  for  the  clarinets,  and  may  be  classed 
among  the  most  exquisite  flowers  of  melody  in  all  the  blooming  Schubert 
garden.  But  for  a  gentleness  that  comes  near  to  sadness,  the  new  subject 
is  happy  ;  and  we  follow  it  with  unflagging  pleasure  till  Schubert  abruptly 
stops  the  flow  of  tune,  pauses  a  moment,  and  then  makes  a  fiercely  pas- 
sionate outburst  in  another  key.  The  lovely  theme  immediately  resumes, 
but  now  and  henceforth  we  are  conscious  of  a  struggle  such  as  despond- 
ency might  carry  on  against  hope. 

The  second  part  of  the  allegro  begins,  after  two  or  three  bars,  with  a 
variation  of  the  introductory  passage  for  bass  strings,  which  Schubert  pro- 
ceeds to  develop  in  a  very  striking  manner.  Between  the  crashes  of  the 
full  orchestra,  he  several  times  introduces  the  syncopated  accompaniment 
of  the  second  melody,  without  the  melody  itself.  It  is  as  though  he  resisted 
the  temptation  again  to  sing  his  lovely  song,  while  the  desolate,  maimed 
effect  of  the  mere  accompaniment  strengthens  the  prevailing  expression  of 
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clouds,  darkness,  and  storm.  With  the  cessation  of  this  wonderful  "  work- 
ing out "  recapitulation  begins.  Some  beautiful  changes  in  orchestral 
color  impart  variety  to  the  repeat  of  the  subject-matter,  and  help  to  sustain 
interest  to  the  end. 

Second    Movement. 

The  second  movement  is  an  andante  con  moto  in  E  major,  and  a  worthy 
companion  in  all  respects  of  that  which  it  follows.  It  opens  with  a  pas- 
sage for  horns,  bassoons,  and  basses  (J>izz.),  which,  in  some  form  or  other, 
frequently  reappears  as  an  interlude  between  the  phrases  of  the  melody 
proper.  In  the  first  instance,  it  thus  attends  upon  a  beautiful  theme  for 
the  violins, —  another  "gem  of  purest  ray  serene,"  —  the  development  of 
which  presently  emerges  into  a  stately  tutii,  where  all  the  strings  march  in 
vigorous  unison,  while  the  "wind"  executes  above  them  sundry  plaintive 
phrases  derived  from  the  main  subject.  The  fine  and  suggestive  contrast 
thus  presented  forms  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  movement.  At  its 
close,  the  second  theme  enters  in  C-sharp  minor.  Here  the  composer  is 
again  at  his  best.  Mark  the  original  manner  in  which  the  new  melody  is 
heralded  by  the  violins  alone,  and  how  the  melody  itself,  supported  by 
syncopated  string  chords,  steals  forth  from  the  clarinet,  the  very  voice  of 
tender  complaint.  This  the  oboe  takes  up  in  succession  to  the  clarinet, 
and  adds  a  passage  in  different  rhythm,  which,  echoed  by  the  flute,  gives 
additional  grace  to  the  general  effect.  After  an  agitated  tutti,  preceding 
an  episode  wherein  a  varied  form  of  the  second  theme  is  treated  imita- 
tively,  recapitulation  begins ;  and  the  old  matter  reappears  with  needful 
changes  of  key  and  variety  of  detail.  The  coda  is  mainly  derived  from  the 
principal  subject. — London  Philharmo?iic  Programme, 


ENTR'ACTE. 

■ 

Some  years  ago  the  salle  Veniadour*  was  put  up  for  sale.  In  the  capital 
of  wit  and  of  the  arts  not  a  purchaser  was  found  to  save  it.  The  temple 
where  the  gods  Mozart,  Cimarosa  and  Rossini  had  had  for  officiating  priests 
Malibran,  Sontag,  Pasta,  Frezzolini,  Patti,  Rubini,  Mario,  Lablache,  Tam- 
burini,  Tamberlick,  and  Fraschini,  became  M.  de  Soubeyran's  bank. 

The  eunuchs  of  music  felt  a  first  and  wild  joy  at  it.  So  those  wretched 
Italians  who  had  imported  opera  into  France  two  centuries  before,  had  been 
driven  out. 

French  art  was  going  to  drink  its  fill :  no  more  Spontini,  with  his  "  Ves- 
tale  " ;  no  more  Rossini,  with  his  "Guillaume  Tell"  and  his  "Barbiere"; 
no  more  Cherubini.  In  their  stead,  MM.  Offenbach,  Lecocq,  and  Audran. 
There  was  truly  reason  to  shout  victory. 

Some  years  later  the  Opera-Comique  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames.     For  some 

*  This  Theatre  was  situated  in  the  street  that  runs  from  the  rue  Xeuve-Saint-Augustin  up  to  the  avenue 
de  l'Opera,  and  takes  successively  the  names  of  rue  Monsigny,  rue  Mehul,  and  rue  Ventadour. 
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days  mourning  and  consternation  had  the  floor  \  but  soon  the  voices  of  the 
impotent  overcrowed  the  public  grief. 

The  Opera-Comique  was  burnt.  .  .  .  what  a  good  riddance  !  what  was  the 
use  of  rebuilding  it  ?  Mehul,  Boieldieu,  Gretry,  Nicolo,*  Herold,  Auber, 
Ambroise  Thomas,  Victor  Masse,  Gounod,  Verdi,  have  they  not  all  had  their 
day?  Let  us  bid  an  eternal  farewell  to  all  those  old  wigs,  and  "long  live 
the  young  ones  !  " 

At  last,  last  year,  encouraged  no  doubt  by  the  immortal  works  of  MM. 
Paladilhe,  Salvayre,  and  Chabrier  the  dilettanti  of  a  new  style  founded  an 
association  for  the  expansion  of  the  musical  lyric  drama. 

There  is  no  more  talk  of  the  Wagnerian  question  to-day.  Would  to 
heaven  that 'the  debate  had  kept  itself  on  the  heights  of  Bayreuth  !  To-day 
the  question  is  this.  Those  who  have  at  heart  neither  music,  nor  melody, 
nor  harmony  reason  to  themselves  as  follows :  "  Any  man,  by  working  a 
sufficient  number  of  years,  can  learn  counterpoint.  With  counterpoint,  and 
by  doubling,  trebling,  quadrupling  the  dose  of  work  if  need  be,  you  can 
attain  to  orchestrating  scores  like  'La  Dame  de  Montsoreau,'  or  'Le  Roi 
malgre  lui.'  With  a  sufficiently  lively  libretto  and  a  fine  mise  en  schze, 
above  all  with  a  ballet,  we  shall  make  money :  that  is  all  that  is  neces-  ■ 
sary." 

So,  away  with  opera  and  opera-comique  !  We  will  no  longer  have  anything 
but  musical  drama.  The  Odeon,  the  Ambigu,  and  the  Porte-Saint-Martin 
shall  have  the  Opera  for  their  branch  establishment. 

And  it  is  not  a  danger  that  we  are  pointing  out :  it  is  the  demolition  of 
music  that  is  being  put  into  execution.  It  is  this  evil  that  we  must  stop,  if 
it  can  be  done.  And  all  enlightened  minds,  all  men  of  good  faith,  will  not 
be  too  many  to  oppose  an  enterprise  which,  if  it  should  succeed,  would 
ompromise  the  musical  glory  of  this  capital,  whither  all :  Gluck  as  well  as 
Mozart,  Meyerbeer,  and  Wagner;  Rossini  as  well  as  Spontini,  Cherubini, 

*Nicolo  Isouard,  generally  known  in  France  as  Nicolo. 
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Bellini,   Donizetti,   and    Verdi,   have    come    for    the    consecration    of    their 
laurels.     Prince  de  Valori,  La  Musique. 


The  competitive  examinations  at  the  Conservatoire  began  last  week. 
The  first  day;  M.  Auber,  determined,  as  they  say,  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  had  the  pianoforte  classes  compete.  The  intrepid  jury  deputed  to 
hear  the  candidates  hears  without  apparent  emotion  that  they  are  thirty-one 
in  number,  eighteen  women  and  thirteen  men.  The  piece  selected  for  the 
competition  is  Mendelssohn's  concerto  in  G  minor.  So,  unless  an  attack 
of  apoplexy  should  strike  down  one  of  the  candidates  during  the  examina- 
tion, the  concerto  will  be  played  thirty-one  times  in  succession  \  that  is 
known.  But  what  you  perhaps  do  not  yet  know  is  what  one  of  the  class- 
room boys  at  the  Conservatoire  told  me  this  morning  as  I  was  cross- 
ing the  court-yard  of  that  establishment. 

"Ah!  poor  M.  Erard  !  "  said  he,  "what  a  misfortune!"  —  "What  has 
happened  to  Erard  ?  "  —  "  What !  you  were  not  at  the  pianoforte  competi- 
tion !  "  —  "  No,  surely.  Well,  what  happened  there  ?  "  —  "  Just  fancy  !  M. 
Erard  had  been  so  obliging  as  to  lend  us,  for  that  day,  a  magnificent  piano- 
forte he  had  just  finished,  and  which  he  meant  to  send  to  London  for  the 
Universal  Exposition  of  185 1.  You  can  think  whether  he  was  satisfied 
with  it  or  not.  The  h — 11  of  a  tone,  a  bass  such  as  was  never  heard,  in 
fine,  an  extraordinary  instrument.  Only  the  action  was  a  little  hard ;  but 
that  is  why  he  sent  it  to  us.  M.  Erard  is  no  fool  and  he  had  said  to  himself  : 
The  thirty-one  pupils  will  cheer  up  the  keys  of  my  pianoforte  by  hammering 
away  at  their  concerto,  and  it  can  only  do  it  good.  Yes,  yes,  but  the  poor 
man  did  not  foresee  that  his  key-board  was  to  be  cheered  up  in  such  a  terri- 
ble fashion.  You  see,  a  concerto  played  thirty-one  times  in  succession  on 
the  same  day !  who  could  calculate  the  results  of  such  an  experiment  ?  So, 
the  first  pupil  presents  himself,  and,  finding  the  action  a  little  hard,  does 
not  mince  matters  about  pounding,  to  get  tone  out  of  it.  The  second  one 
ditto.  When  the  third  comes,  the  instrument  does  not  offer  so  much  resist- 
ance; it  offers  still  less  to  the  fifth.  I  don't  know  how  the  sixth  found  it; 
just  as  he  was  coming  on,  I  had  to  go  for  a  flask  of  ether  for  one  of  our 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  who  was  fainting;  the  seventh  was  just  finishing 
when  I  got  back,  and  I  heard  him  say,  as  he  was  going  behind  :  '  That 
pianoforte  isn't  so  stiff  as  they  make  it  out ;  I  find  it  excellent,  on  the  con- 
trary.' The  ten  or  twelve  other  competitors  were  of  the  same  opinion  ; 
the  last  ones  even  said  that,  instead  of  the  action  being  too  heavy,  it  was 
too  light. 

"  About  a  quarter  to  three  we  had  got  to  ATo.  26  —  we  had  begun  at  ten  ; 
it  was  mademoiselle  Hermance  Levy's  turn,  and  she  detests  a  hard  action. 
Nothing  could  have  been  better  for  her,  every  one  was  now  complaining 
that  you  couldn't  touch  the  key-board  without  making  it  speak ;  so  she 
went  through  the  concerto  so  lightly  for  us  that  she  got  the  first  prize,  net. 
When  I  say  net,  it  isn't  quite  true  ;  she  divided  it  with  mademoiselle  Vidal 
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and  mademoiselle  Roux.  These  two  young  ladies  also  profited  by  the 
advantage  the  lightness  of  the  action  gave  them  ;  a  lightness  that  made  the 
keys  begin  to  move  if  you  only  blew  upon  them.  Did  any  one  ever  see  a 
pianforte  of  that  sort  ?  Just  as  we  were  hearing  No.  29,  I  had  to  go  out 
again,  to  get  a  doctor ;  another  of  our  gentlemen  of  the  jury  was  turning 
very  red,  and  he  had  to  be  let  blood.  Ah  !  a  pianoforte  competition  is  no 
joke  !  and,  when  the  doctor  came,  there  was  no  time  to  spare.  As  I  came 
back  to  the  green-room  of  the  theatre,  I  see  No.  29,  little  Plante,  coming 
off  from  the  stage,  all  pale  ;  he  was  trembling  from  top  to  toe,  saying :  '  I 
don't  know  what  the  matter  with  the  pianoforte  is,  but  the  keys  move  all  by 
themselves.  It's  as  if  somebody  were  inside,  pushing  the  hammers.  I'm 
afraid.' — 'Get  out,  you  ragamuffin;  you're  near-sighted,'  answers  little 
Cohen,  three  years  older  than  he.  'Let  me  get  by;  I'm  not  afraid.' 
Cohen  (the  No.  30)  goes  on ;  he  sits  down  at  the  pianoforte  without  look- 
ing at  the  keyboard,  plays  his  concerto  very  well,  and,  after  the  last  chord, 
just  as  he  was  going  to  get  up,  if  there  wasn't  the  pianoforte  setting  to  work 
to  begin  the  concerto  over  again  all  by  itself  !  The  poor  young  man  had 
stuck  it  out  bravely ;  but,  after  standing  still  a  minute  as  if  he  were  pet- 
rified, he  ran  off  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  From  this  moment 
the  pianoforte,  whose  tone  was  growing  louder  every  minute,  goes' on, 
plays  scales,  trills,  arpeggj.  The  audience,  seeing  nobody  at  the  instru- 
ment and  hearing  it  sound  ten  times  as,  loud  as  before,  make  a  hubbub  in 
every  part  of  the  hall ;  some  laugh,  others  begin  to  be  frightened,  every 
one  is  in  a  state  of  astonishment  that  you  can  understand.  Only  one  of 
the  jury,  not  seeing  the  stage  from  the  back  of  his  box,  thought  that  M. 
Cohen  had  begun  the  concerto  over  again,  and  was  bursting  his  lungs  cry- 
ing out :  '  Enough  !  enough  !  enough  !  shut  up,  will  you  !  Bring  on  No.  31, 
and  the  last.'  We  had  to  call  out  to  him  from  the  stage  :  '  Monsieur,  no- 
body is  playing;  it's  the  pianoforte  that  has  got  the  habit  of  Mendels- 
sohn's concerto  and  is  performing  it  all  by  itself  in  its  own  way.     Just  see.' 
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— 'Ah  there!  but  this  is  indecent ;  call  M.  Erard.  Hurry  up  ;  perhaps  he 
will  succeed  in  taming  this  frightful  instrument.'  We  go  for  M.  Erard. 
Meanwhile  that  devil  of  a  .pianoforte,  which  had  finished  its  concerto, 
didn't  fail  to  begin  it  again,  and  right  off,  too,  without  losing  a  minute,  and 
always  with  more  and  more  noise;  it  sounded  like  four  dozen  pianofortes- 
in  unison.  There  were  sky-rockets,  tremolos,  scales  in  sixths  and  thirds 
doubled  in  the  octave,  chords  of  ten  notes;  triple  trills,  a  shower  of  notes, 
the  loud  pedal,  the  devil  and  his  gang. 

"  M.  Erard  comes.  It's  no  use  ;  the  pianoforte  which  doesn't  know  it- 
self, doesn't  recognize  him  either.  He  has  some  holy-water  brought,  he- 
sprinkles  the  key-board  with  it,  nothing  does  any  good  :  a  proof  that  there 
was  no  magic  in  it,  and  that  it  was  a  natural  result  of  the  thirty  perfornv 
ances  of  the  same  concerto.  They  take  the  instrument  to  pieces,  they 
take  out  the  key-board,  which  keeps  on  moving  ;  they  throw  it  into  the 
court-yard  of  the  lumber-house,  where  M.  Erard,  furious,  has  it  broken  up 
with  an  axe.  Ah  yes !  it  was  worse  still,  every  piece  was  dancing,  jump- 
ing, frisking  about  by  itself,  on  the  pavement,  between  our  legs,  up  against 
the  wall,  everywhere,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  locksmith  of  the  lumber- 
house  picked  up  all  that  rabid  machinery  in  an  armful,  and  threw  it  into 
his  forge  fire,  to  have  done  with  it.  Poor  M.  Erard  !  such  a  beautiful  in- 
strument !  It  broke  all  our  hearts.  But  what  could  be  done  about  it  ? 
There  was  only  this  way  to  rid  ourselves  of  it.  Besides,  when  a  concerto 
is  performed'  thirty  times  in  succession  in  the  same  hall  on  the  same  day, 
how  can  a  pianoforte  help  getting  the  habit  of  it  I  ML  Mendelssohn  can't 
complain  that  his  music  isn't  played  !  but  that  is  what  it  all  comes  to." — 
Hector  Berlioz,  Les  Soirees  de  V  Orchestre. 


I  wonder  how  many  people  have  stopped  to  consider  how  many  foreign 
surnames  translate  into  very  common  English  or  American  surnames. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following  names  of  well-known  German,  French, 
and  Italian  musicians  and  poets;    disregarding  an  occasional  change  from 
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a  plural  to  a  singular  form,  or  vice  versa,  and  such  changes  in  spelling  as 

Smith  to  Smythe,  we  find  that  their  English  translations  are  quite  common 

surnames  here  in  the  United  States. 

Verdi Greene.  Racine Root. 

Bach Brooks.  Corneille Crow. 

Zimmermann    ....  Carpenter.  Schneider Tailor,  or  Cutter. 

LoefHer Spooner.  Schnitzler Carver. 

Gerber Currier.  Walcker Fuller. 

Abeille Bee.  Abt Abbot. 

Vogler Fowler.  Agnelli Lamb. 

Strasser Streeter.  Agricola Farmer. 

Allegri Swift.  Wagner Wainwright. 

Pfeiffer    .......  Whistler.  Koch Cook,  or  Boyle. 

Animuccia   .     .     .     .     .  Soule.  Schiitz Archer. 

Auletta Hall.  Monti      ....;.  Hills. 

Bambini Childs.  Becker     .......  Baker. 

Bruni Browne.  Bergmann    ...          .  Miner. 

Bianchi White.  Vogl    .......  Bird. 

Miiller Miller.  Caballero Knight. 

Ritter Knight.  Campana     .     .     .     .     .  Bell. 

Cavalli Palfrey.  -  Svecenski    .     .     .     .     .  Priest. 


I  found  a  field-flower,  admired  its  beauty,  its  perfection  in  all  its  parts, 
and  cried  out :  "  but  all  this,  in  it  and  in  thousands  of  its  kind,  shines  forth 
and  withers,  looked  at  by  no  one,  nay,  often  even  unseen  by  any  eye."  — 
But  it  replied  :  "  thou  fool !  dost  thou  think  I  bloom  to  be  seen  ?  I  bloom 
for  my  own  sake,  not  for  that  of  others,  bloom  because  I  please  :  that  I  do 
bloom  and  exist,  therein  lies  my  joy  and  delight." — Arthur  Schopen- 
hauer, Parerga  und  Paralipomena. 


Y  always  distrust  a  man  who  begins  by  apologizing  for  the  fine  arts,  and 
gives  plausible  reasons  why  they  should  be  allowed  to  exist.  I  suspect  him 
of  having  an  axe  to  grind.  Some  selfish  reason  blinds  him  to  'the  truth  — 
which  is  none  the  less  true  for  seeming  paradoxical  —  that  it  is  only  in  cases 
where  an  adequate  apology  is  impossible  that  people  feel  themselves  called 
on  to  apologize.  —  Kyon  Chronogenes,  De  Stultitia. 


In  the  days  when  the  surface  of  the  earth  still  consisted  of  an  uniform 
granite  crust,  and  there  was  as  yet  no  possibility  of  the  production  of  a 
living  being,  the  sun  rose  one  morning.  Iris,  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  who 
happened  to  come  flying  that  way,  on  an  errand  for  Juno,  called  out  to  the 
sun,  as  she  was  hurrying  by :  "  why  dost  thou  take  the  trouble  to  rise  ?  for 
there  is  no  eye  here  to  see  thee,  and  no  Memnon's  statue  to  resound  !• " 
The  answer  was:  "but  I  am  the  sun,  and  I  rise  because  I  am  it:  let  him 
see  me  who  can  !  " —  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  Parerga  und  Paralipomena. 


The  natural  expression  of  strong  emotion,  especially  of  grief  or  pain,  is 
commonly  accompanied  by  uncouth,  inarticulate  noises,  and  a  distortion 
of  the  features.  When  the  Art  of  Music  tries  to  express  violent  emotion, 
it  is  noticeable  that  her  serene  beauty  often  suffers  a  distortion  which 
makes  for  ugliness. —  Fungolfactor  Scriblerus,  De  Musicce  Natura. 
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Tasso;  Lamento  e  Trionfo,"  Syruplionic  Poem  No.  2. 


Fi*hiiz  Liszt. 


Liszt's  "  Tasso  "  presents  a  tone-picture  of  the  poet's  struggles,  misfort- 
unes, love,  melancholy,  madness,  and  final  triumph  and  apotheosis.  In 
his  preface  to  the  full  score  Liszt  says  that  one  of  the  themes  in  the  work 
is  a  melody  to  which  he  heard  Venetian  gondoliers  sing  verses  from  the 
"  Gerusalemme  liberata."  This  is  not  the  stern,  forbidding  motive  with 
which  the  work  begins,  but  the  slow,  mournful  melody  played  by  the  bass- 
clarinet  (to  an  accompaniment  of  strings,  horns,  and  harp)  after  the  stormy 
introduction  has  died  away  in  a  descending  chromatic  phrase  of  the  clari- 
nets. The  two  triplets  with  which  every  phrase  of  this  melody  closes, 
and  which  form  an  integral  part  of  the  sterner  first  motive,  are  of  prime 
thematic  importance  throughout  the  work.  In  this  composition  Liszt  has 
adhered  to  the  plan  or  system  which  we  rind  applied  and  developed  in 
many  other  of  his  symphonic  poems.  This  is  to  take  two  or  three  char- 
acteristic themes  and  present  them  over  and  over  again  in  a  great  variety 
of  different  shapes, —  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  "variations,"  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  term,  as  by  changing  their  rhythm,  tempo,  modality,  and 
general  character,  so  as  to  make  them  expressive  of  very  different  moods 
and  states  of  feeling.  For  instance,  the  "gondolier's  "  motive  in  this  very 
"Tasso"  appears  first  as  a  dirge  (on  the  bass-clarinet,  then  on  the  violins 
in  octaves),  in  C  minor  ;  next  as  a  sort  of  solemn  triumphal  march  on  all 
the  brass,  fortissimo,  in  E  major;  then  as  a  minuet  on  the  'celli,  in  F-sharp 
major  (joyous  fete  at  Ferrara)  ;  then  as  the  same  minuet  together  with  the 
original  adagio  form  of  the  melody,  thus  making  the  slow  and  the  lively 
forms  of  the  same  melody  theme  and  counter-theme  to  each  other  ;  last  of 
all  this  motive  appears  in  C  major,  in  a  brilliant  march  rhythm,  allegro  con 
molto  brio,  as  the  theme  of  the  final  "  trionfo"  or  apotheosis.  The 
"  Tasso"  is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  with  all  the  instruments  of 
percussion,  and  has  all  the  characteristic  "aroma"  of  Liszt's  individual 
stvle  of  orchestration. 
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Overture  to  "  Tannhaeuser."  Richard  Wagner. 

This,  for  a  long  time  the  most  popular  of  all  Wagner's  orchestral  com- 
positions, is  now  to  be  regarded  as  a  concert  overture  rather  than  as,  the 
prelude  to  the  opera  of  "  Tannhauser."  When  Wagner  remodelled  the  first 
two  scenes  of  Act  I.  for  the  performances  at  the  Academie  de  Musique  in 
Paris  in  1861,  he  found  that  the  form  of  the  overture  no  longer  satisfied 
him.  He  had  developed  his  theories  of  the  music-drama  during  his  exile 
at  Zurich  (some  time  after  the  opera  of  "  Tannhauser  "  was  written)  ;  and  the 
overture  in  its  original  shape,  did  not  tally  with  these  theories.  The  glow- 
ing peroration  made  it  too  much  of  a  complete  composition  in  itself  instead 
of  the  merely  suggestive  prelude  to  a  dramatic  action  which  he  now  desired. 
Another  consideration,  too,  may  have  had  some  weight  with  him  :  the  last 
return  of  the  Pilgrims'  Chant  in  E  major,  with  its  whirling  accompaniment 
on  the  violins,  was  so  immensely  brilliant  in  its  effectiveness  that  it  might 
well  make  this  same  chant  seem  tame  and  ineffective  by  comparison,  as  it 
appears  in  E-flat,  and  with  a  less  tumultuous  accompaniment,  in  the  third 
act  of  the  opera  itself.  So  he  cut  this  glowing  return  of  the  Pilgrims' 
Chant  from  his  overture,  connecting  the  Venus  Mountain  music  of  the 
middle  of  the  piece  immediately  with  the  new  Bacchanale  he  had  written 
for  the  first  theme  of  the  opera.  He  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  changes 
he  had  made  for  the  Paris  performances  that  he  declared  the  Paris  "  ver- 
sion "  of  "  Tannhauser  "  the  only  authentic  one,  so  that  the  overture  in  its 
original  shape  lapsed  henceforth  from  the  theatre  to  the  concert-room, 
where  it  still  remains  in  the  repertory  of  all  fine  orchestras.     Looking  upon 

it  as  an  independent  composition,  a  sort  of  symphonic  poem  in  itself,  and 
no  longer  as  a  prelude  to    the  opera,  Wagner  wrote    an    explanatory,  de- 
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scriptive  programme  to  it,  such  as  has  been  written  to  more  than  one 
purely  orchestral  composition.  Unluckily,  this  explanatory  programme  of 
Wagner's,  an  exceedingly  flamboyant  piece  of  poetic  writing,  is  not  of  a 
character  to  make  its  reproduction  here  wholly  desirable.  The  main  gist 
of  it  is,  however,  as  follows  :  — 

The  overture  begins  with  the  chant  of  the  returning  pilgrims,  as  the 
pious  procession  passes  before  the  mind's  eye  of  the  listener, —  first  heard 
faintly,  as  in  the  dim  distance,  then  swelling  louder  and  louder,  as  the  pil- 
grims draw  nearer,  and  then  losing  itself  again,  as  the  procession  little  by 
little  passes  out  of  hearing.  It  is  evening  twilight ;  rosy  clouds  arise,  laden 
with  intoxicating  perfumes  ;  the  air  is  filled  with  all  the  seductions  of  the 
Venus  Mountain  ;  Tannhauser,  the  love-singer,  appears,  and  sings  his  glow- 
ing song  of  love.  He  sees  Venus  herself  lying  on  a  couch  before  him  ; 
sweet  siren  songs  resound  on  every  hand  ;  he  is  drawn  on  into  the  interior 
of  the  mountain,  where  the  love-goddess  holds  her  bacchanalian  court. 
Then  comes  the  dawn,  and  the  chant  of  the  pilgrims  again  sounds  from 
afar;  the  sun  rises  in  his  unclouded  splendor;  the  rustling  and  whirring 
that  filled  the  enchanted  air  of  the  mountain  now  swell  to  a  billowing  tor- 
rent of  sound,  as  of  the  ecstasy  of  new-born  Nature.  The  pilgrims'  song 
of  redemption  rises  louder  and  louder.  It  is  the  jubilation  of  the  mountain 
itself  now  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  unholiness.  Thus  beat  all  the  pulses 
of  life  to  the  song  of  redemption  •  and  both  several  elements,  soul  and 
senses,  God  and  Nature,  embrace  in  the  holy,  reuniting  kiss  of  love. 


Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Op.  87.  tudwig  van  Beethoven,  1770-1827. 

Allegro  con  brio  (C  minor). 
Andante  con  moto  {A-fiat  major). 

(  Scherzo,  Allegro  (C  minor). 

I  Trio  (C  major). 
Finale,  Allegro  ( C  major) . 

The  date  at  which    the    C    minor    symphony  was  written    is    not    quite 
certain  ;  but  it  was  probably  written  in  1807  at  Heiligenstadt  and  Kahlen- 
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berg,  Beethoven  getting  much  of  his  inspiration,  as  was  his  wont,  during 
long  walks  through  the  country  lying  between  these  places.  It  has  been, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  the  work  through  which  Beethoven  has  oftenest 
been  made  known  to  the  public  of  the  great  musical  centres  in  the  world. 
Take  any  musical  city  in  which  Beethoven  is  played  and  loved,  and 
you  will  find,  in  four  cases  out  of  five,  that  the  C  minor  symphony  was  the 
first  of  his  orchestral  works  ever  played  there. 

To  describe  this  wonderful  work,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  let  Hector 
Berlioz  speak.     He  says  of  it :  — 

"  The  symphony  in  C  minor  is  unquestionably  the  most  famous  of  them 
all,  and  also,  in  our  opinion,  the  first  in  which  Beethoven  gave  free  course 
to  his  vast  imagination,  without  taking  any  one'else's  thought  for  his  guide 
or  his  point  of  departure.  In  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  symphonies  he 
enlarged  more  or  less  forms  that  were  already  .known,  by  poetizing  them 
with  every  brilliant  or  passionate  inspiration  that  his  vigorous  youth  coul 
discover.  In  the  third  (the  "  Eroica  ")  the  form  tends  to  expand  itself,  it  i; 
true,  and  the  central  thought  rises  to  a  great  height ;  but  one  can  neverthe- 
less not  fail  to  recognize  in  it  the  influence  of  one  of  those  divine  poets  to 
whom  the  great  artist  had  long  since  raised  a  temple  in  his  heart.  Beetho- 
ven, true  to  Horace's  precept, 

"  Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna," 

read  Homer  habitually ;  and  in  his  magnificent  musical  epic,  which  is  said, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  modern  hero,  recollections 
of  the  old  Iliad  play  a  part  that  is  admirably  fine,  but  none  the  less  evi- 
dent. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to  emanate 
directly  and  solely  from  Beethoven's  genius.  It  is  his  own  thought  that  he 
is  to  develop  in  it :  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated  wrath,  his  dreams 
full  of  so  sad  dejection,  his  nocturnal  visions,  his  outbursts  of  enthusiasm, 
will  supply  him  with  its  subject;  and  the  forms  of  the  melody,  harmony, 
rhythm,  and  instrumentation,  will  show  themselves  to  be  as  essentially  indi- 
vidual and  new  as  they  are  endowed  with  power  and  nobility. 

"  The  first  movement  is  given  up  to  the  painting  of  disordered  emotions 
which  harrow  a  great  soul  that  has  become  a  prey  to  despair, —  not  the 
calm,  concentrated  despair  that  borrows  the  semblance  of  resignation,  not 
that  sombre  and  mute  grief  of  Romeo  when  he  learns  of  Juliet's  death,  but 
rather  the  terrible  fury  of  Othello  when  he  hears  from  Iago's  lips  the 
envenomed  calumnies  that  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt.  It  is  now 
frantic  delirium  bursting  forth  into  frightful  shrieks ;  now  an  excessive 
dejection  which  finds  only  accents  of  regret,  and  is  a  thing  of  pity  to  itself. 
Listen    to    those   hiccoughs    of    the   orchestra,    those   chords   alternating 


between  the  wind  and  stringed  instruments,  that  come  and  go  ever  more 
feebly,  like  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dying  man,  then  make  way  for  a 
phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which  the  orchestra  seems  to  rise  up  again,  re- 
vived by  a  lightning-flash  of  fury, —  see  that  shuddering  mass  hesitate  a 
moment  and  then  rush  all  together,  divided  into  two  unisons  burning  like 
two  streams  of  lava, —  and  say  if  this  passionate  style  is  not  foreign  to  and 
above  all  that  had  hitherto  been  produced  in  instrumental  music. 

"The  adagio*  shows  some  relationship  in  character  to  the  allegretto  in  A 
minor  of  the  seventh  symphony,  and  to  that  in  E-flat  of  the  fourth.  It  has 
both  the  melancholy  gravity  of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the 
latter.  The  theme  first  given  out  by  the  united  'celli  and  violas,  with  a 
simple  accompaniment  of  double  basses  pizzicati,  is  followed  by  a  phrase 
on  the  wind  instruments  which  returns  always  the  same,  and  in  the  same 
key,  from  one  end  of  the  movement  to  the  other,  no  matter  what  modifica- 
tions the  first  theme  may  successively  have  undergone.  This  persistency  of 
the  same  phrase,  presenting  itself  always  in  its  so  profoundly  sad  simplicity, 
gradually  produces  upon  the  listener's  soul  an  impression  that  cannot  be  de- 
scribed, and  which  is  certainly  the  most  poignant  of  its  kind  that  we  have 
ever  experienced.  There  is,  at  the  last  entrance  of  the  first  theme,  a  canon 
in  the  unison  at  two  measures''  distaitce,  between  the  violins  and  the  flutes, 
clarinets  and  bassoons,  which  would  add  a  new  interest  to  the  melody  thus 
treated  if  it  were  possible  to  hear  the  imitation  on  the  wind  instruments. 
Unfortunately,  the  whole  orchestra  plays  loud  at  the  same  time,  and  makes 
it  almost  impossible  for  the  ear  to  catch. 

"  The  scherzo  is  a  strange  composition,  the  first  measures  of  which,  al- 
though they  contain  nothing  terrible,  cause  that  inexplicable  emotion  that 
one  experiences  under  the  magnetic. glance  of  certain  persons.  All  is  mys- 
terious and  sombre  :  the  play  of  instrumentation,  all  more  or  less  of  sinister 
aspect,  seems  to  belong  to  the  order  of  ideas  in  the  Blocksberg  scene  in 
Goethe's  'Faust.'  The  nuances  of  piano  and  tnezzoforte  predominate.  The 
middle  part  (the  trio)  is  taken  up  by  a  passage  for  the  basses,  played  with 
all  the  force  of  the  bows,  the  heavy  roughness  of  which  seems  to  make  the 
desks  in  the  orchestra  tremble  on  their  legs,  and  is  very  like  the  sportings 
of  an  elephant  in  exuberant  spirits.  .  .  .  But  the  monster  departs,  and  the 
noise  of  his  mad  careering  gradually  dies  away.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo 
reappears  pizzicato :  silence  comes  little  by  little,  you  hear  nothing  more 
than  a  few  notes  lightly  picked  on  the  violins,  and  some  strange  little  duck- 
ings on  the  bassoons,  sounding  their  high  A-flat,  grated  against  by  the  octave 
G  of  the  fundamental  note  of  the  chord  of  the  minor  ninth  of  the  dominant ; 
then,  breaking  off  the  cadence,  the  strings  softly  take  up  the  chord  of  A-flat 
with  the  bow,  and  fall  asleep  on  this  hold.  Only  the  kettle-drums  keep  up 
the  rhythm  with  gentle  taps  that  stand  out  against  the  stagnation  of  the 
rest  of  the  orchestra.  The  ear  hesitates,  .  .  .  you  don't  know  where  this  mys- 
tery is  to  end,  .  .  .  when  the  dull  pulsations  of  the' drums,  increasing  little  by 

*  Berlioz  here  falls  into  the  error  common  with  his  countrymen.  Why  French  writers  persist  in  speaking 
of  this  A  ndante  con  moto  as  an  adagio  is  difficult  to  account  for. 
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little  in  intensity,  come  with  the  violins,  which  have  once  more  taken  part 
in  the  movement  and  changed  the  harmony,  to  the  chord  of  the  dominant 
seventh,  G-B-D-F,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  drums  obstinately  roll  out 
their  tonic  C,  then  the  whole  orchestra,  aided  by  the  trombones  which  now 
make  their  first  appearance,  bursts  forth  in  the  major  mode  upon  the  theme 
of  a  triumphal  march,  and  the  finale  begins.  The  effect  of  this  thunder- 
stroke is  well  known  :  it  is  needless  to  describe  it  to  the  reader. 

"  Yet  criticism  has  tried  to  lessen  the  composer's  merit  by  affirming  that 
he  had  made  use  of  but  a  vulgar  trick,  the  brilliancy  of  the  major  mode 
pompously  following  upon  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in  the  minor ;  that 
the  triumphal  theme  lacked  originality  ;  and  that  the  interest  went  on  dimin- 
ishing to  the  end  instead  of  pursuing  an  opposite  course.  We  will  reply 
to  it :  did  it  take  less  genius  to  create  such  a  work  because  the  passage 
from  piano  to  forte,  and  from  minor  to  major,  "were  means  already  known  ? 
.  .  .  How  many  other  composers  have  wished  to  make  play  with  the  same 
effect ;  and  how  can  the  result  they  have  obtained  be  compared  with  this 
gigantic  song  of  victory  in  which  the  poet-musician's  soul,  free  henceforth 
from  earthly  shackles  and  suffering,  seems  to  launch  itself  radiantly  heaven- 
ward ?  .  .  .  The  first  four  measures  of  the  theme  have,  it  is  true,  no  great 
originality;  but  the  forms  of  a  trumpet-call  are  naturally  restricted,  and  we 
do  not  believe  it  possible  to  find  new  ones  without  entirely  losing  the  sim- 
ple, grand,  and  pompous  character  that  belongs  to  it.  Beethoven,  too, 
wished  a  trumpet-call  for  the  beginning  of  his  finale;  and  he  very  soon 
regains,  in  all  the  rest  of  the  movement  and  even  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  principal  phrase,  that  elevation  and  novelty  of  style  which 
never  abandon  him.  As  for  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased  the  in- 
terest up.  to  the  end,  here  is  what  might  be  said:  Music,  at  least  in  the 
state  in  which  we  know  it,  cannot  produce  a  more  violent  effect  than  that 
of  this  transition  from  the  scherzo  to  the  triumphal  march.  It  was  thus  im- 
possible to  go  on  increasing  it. 

"To  maintain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is,  in  itself,  a  prodigious  effort. 
Nevertheless,  Beethoven  has  known  how  to  do  it,  in  spite  of  the  amplitude 
of  the  developments  he  has  allowed  himself.  But  this  very  equality  be- 
tween the  beginning  and  the  end  is  enough  to  suggest  a  decrease,  because 
of  the  terrible  shock  the  listener's  organs  receive  at  the  beginning,  which, 
in  raising  nervous  emotion  to  its  most  violent  paroxysm,  makes  the  same  all 
the  more  difficult  a  moment  later.  In  a  long  line  of  columns  of  the  same 
height  an  optical  illusion  makes  the  more  distant  ones  seem  smaller.  Per- 
haps our  feeble  organization  would  accommodate  itself  better  to  a  more 
laconic  peroration.  The  audience  would  thus  not  have  time  to  grow. cold, 
and  the  symphony  would  end  before  fatigue  had  made  it  impossible  for  it 
to  follow  the  composer's  footsteps  farther.  At  all  events,  this  observation 
applies,  so  to  speak,  only  to  the  general  structure  of  the  work,  and  does 
not  prevent  this  finale  being  in  itself  a  movement  of  such  magnificence 
and  richness  that  very  few  others  could  show  themselves  by  its  side  without 
being  crushed  by  it." 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61. 


Robert  Schumann. 


Robert  Alexander  Schumann  was  born  at  Zwickau  in  Saxony,  on  June 
8,  1810,  and  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  on  July  29,  1856.  The  youngest 
son  of  Friedrich  August  Gottlob  and  Christiana  (Schnabel)  Schumann, 
Robert  gave  evidence  of  musical  talent  in  early  childhood.  But  his  inclina- 
tion toward  music  was  encouraged  only  by  his  father,  his  mother  being 
strongly  opposed  to  his  receiving  any  musical  education.  Yet  his  father's 
sympathy  with  his  natural  bent  prevailed  for  a  while,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  take  pianoforte  lessons  of  J.  G.  Kuntzsch,  the  organist  at  the  Marien- 
kirche  in  his  native  town.  Kuntzsch  foretold  great  things  of  him  ;  and, 
indeed,  he  began  to  try  his  hand  at  composition  when  only  seven  years 
old. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  of  18 17-18  his  father  applied  to  Karl  Maria 
von  Weber  to  take  charge  of  the  boy's  musical  instruction.  Weber  seemed 
not  disinclined  to  do  it;  but,  for  one  reason  or  another,  nothing  ever  came 
of  the  plan.     In  1820  Robert  entered  the  Zwickau   Gymnasium,  and  re- 
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mained  there  until  Easter,  1828.  But,  before  his  time  there  was  up,  his 
father  died  (in  1826) ;  and  his  mother's  inveterate  opposition  to  his  adopt- 
ing music  as  a  profession  now  had  full  force.  On  March  29,  1828,  he  was 
matriculated  at  the  Leipzig  University  as  Studiosus  Juris.  Here  he  spent 
a  year,  studying  law,  with  neither  enthusiasm  nor  much  regularity,  and 
passed  another  year  in  the  same  pursuit  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 

While  in  Leipzig,  he  took  some  pianoforte  lessons  of  Friedrich  Wieck, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Carus,*  an  enthusiastic  music-lover,  at 
whose  house  he  met  Heinrich  Marschner  and  other  musicians  of  note.  At 
last,  in  1830,  he  overcame  his  mother's  repugnance  to  music,  and  was  al- 
lowed, being  then  twenty  years  old,  to  begin  a  fit  education  for  making  it 
his  profession.  He  returned  to  Leipzig,  and  began  a  serious  study  of  the 
pianoforte  under  Wieck,  studying  composition  the  while  under  Heinrich 
Dorn.  His  progress  with  the  former  was  both  solid  and  rapid,  but  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  follow  the  latter's  teaching  with  equal  assiduity. 

He  found  the  elementary  work  dry  and  uninspiring,  especially  to  one  of 
his  poetic  nature  and  already  considerable  intellectual  development :  he 
was  too  old  willingly  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  exercises  in  counterpoint, 
too  young  to  appreciate  fully  how  indispensable  such  drudgery  was  to  him. 
His  progress  on  the  pianoforte,  on  which  instrument  he  was  fast  becoming 
a  remarkable  virtuoso,  met  with  a  sudden  and  disastrous  check  that  changed 
his  whole  career  :  he  permanently  lamed  (or  partially  paralyzed)  the  fourth 
finger  of  his  right  hand  by  a  foolish  experiment  in  practising.  His  piano- 
forte-playing was  at  an  end!  In  1834  he,  Julius  Knorr,  Louis  Schunke, 
and  Friedrich  Wieck  founded  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik,  of  which  he 
himself  was  sole  editor  from  1835  to  *844. 

In  1840  the  University  of  Jena  gave  him  the  degree  of  Ph.D. ;  and  in 
the  same  year  he  married  Clara  Josephine,  eldest  daughter  of  his  teacher, 

*The  one  in  whose  album  Hector  Berlioz  wrote,  "  Patientibus  carus,  sed  clarus  inter  doctos  !  "  (Dear 
to  his  patients,  but  famous  amongst  the  learned),  having  dedicated  a  copy  of  a  theme  from  his  "  Te  Deum  " 
to  "  Dr  Clarus"  by  mistake. 


Wieck,  much  against  her  father's  wish.*  When  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
torium  was  founded  by  Mendelssohn  in  1843,  Schumann  joined  the  staff 
of  teachers  at  that  institution  as  instructor  in  score-reading:  but  here  his 
serious  troubles  began. 

As  far  back  as  1833,  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  old,  a  disease  of 
the  brain  had  declared  itself  (this  was  probably  the  principal  reason  for 
Wieck's  opposing  his  match  with  his  daughter),  and  Schumann  found  it  now 
impossible  to  stand  the  drudgery  of  his  work  at  the  Conservatorium  \  and, 
after  accompanying  his  wife  on  a  professional  tour  to  Russia,  he  moved  to 
Dresden  in  1844.  Next  year  his  disease  of  the  brain  began  to  assume 
threatening  proportions,  which  did  not,  however,  prevent  his  being  made 
conductor  of  the  Liedertafel  in  1847,  and  founding  the  Chorgesangverein 
in  1848.  But  his  conducting  at  the  rehearsals  and  concerts  of  these 
societies  was  far  from  efficient,  and  at  times  absolutely  piteous  :  his  disease 
had  taken,  among  others,  two  peculiar  forms,  which  were  especially  unfavor- 
able to  his  conducting  well, —  great  absent-mindedness,  and  an  inability  to 
catch  the  drift  of  any  music  he  heard,  unless  it  went  at  a  slow  tempo, — rapid 
movements  sounded  all  blurred  to  him. 

A  characteristic  instance  of  his  absent-mindedness  in  conducting  is  what 
happened  at  a  certain  rehearsal  of  Bach's  "  Saint-Matthew  Passion  "  :  he 
had  begun  to  rehearse  the  great  opening  triple  chorus,  and  the  choir  was 
singing  bravely,  when  it  was  noticed  that  his  beat  grew  less  and  less  de- 
cided, and  at  last  stopped  altogether.  He  laid  down  his  baton,  rapidly 
turned  over  fifty  or  sixty  pages  of  the  score  before  him,  and  became  ab- 
sorbed in  reading  a  movement  in  the  second  part  of  the  work.  The  choir 
kept  on  singing,  and  Schumann  went  on  reading  to  himself,  utterly  oblivi- 
ous of  what  was  going  on  around  him.  After  a  while  he  became  conscious 
of  the  singing,  and,  finding  that  what  he  heard  did  not  agree  in  the  least 
with  the  music  he  was  reading,  he  suddenly  stopped  the  choir,  and  cried 
out,  "  Good  heavens,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  on  earth  are  you  singing 
there?" 

In  spite  of  occurrences  of  this  sort,  Schumann  was.  however,  invited  in 

1850   to   go   to   Diisseldorf  and  succeed    Ferdinand   Hiller  as   city  music 

director  there.     He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  soon  installed  in  his  new 

office.     But  what  was  bad  in   Dresden  grew  worse    in   Diisseldorf.     One 

time  he  was  mounting  a  new  symphony  by  a  young  composer  in  another 

citv,  and  the  latter  had  come  on  to  Diisseldorf  to  hear  the  last  rehearsal 

and  performance  of  his  work.     Just  before  the  rehearsal  Schumann  took 

the  young  composer  aside  and  said  to  him  :  "You  must  be  prepared  to  find 

our  orchestra  here  a  little  queer  in 'some  points.  For  instance,  there  is  an 
important  horn-passage  in  your  symphony  which  my  men  persist  in  not 
playing."  "  But,"  rejoined  the  composer.  "  that  passage  absolutely  must 
be  played  :  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  !  "  "  That  is  what  I  tell  you," 
replied  Schumann,  "it  is  very  annoying;  but  just  you  wait,  you  will  see  !  " 
So  Schumann  stepped  up  to  the  conductor's  desk,  waved  his  baton,  and 

*  Clara  Wieck's  mother  was  divorced  from  Wieck  some  time  after  the  younger  daughter's  (Marie  Wieck) 
birth,  and  subsequently  married  one  Bargiei,  a  Berlin  music-teacher,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Woldemar  Bargiei,  the  composer,  who  was  consequently  Robert  Schumann's  step-brother-in-law. 
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the  rehearsal  began.  When  they  got  to  the  horn-passage  in  question,  the 
two  horns  were  ominously  silent.  Schumann  stopped  the  orchestra,  but, 
without  saying  anything  to  the  delinquent  horn-players,  turned  round  and 
called  out  to  the  dismayed  composer,  who  was  sitting  in  the  auditorium  : 
"  Didn't  I  tell  you  so  ?     You  see  for  yourself  :  they  won 7 play  it .' ' 

After  a  while  the  second  conductor,  Julius  Tausch,  had  to  do  more  and 
more  of  Schumann's  work  for  him,  until  in  1853  Schumann  had  to  resign 
his  post.  Actual  insanity  declared  itself  on  Feb.  6,  1854,  when  Schumann 
threw  himself  into  the  Rhine,  but  was  luckily  saved  from  drowning  and 
sent  to  Dr.  Richarz's  asylum  at  Endenich.  Here  he  spent  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life,  with  but  few  lucid  intervals. 

As  a  composer,  Schumann  exerted  the  strongest  and  most  wide-spread 
influence  upon  subsequent  generations  of  musicians  of  any  man  of  his  time  : 
the  Mendelssohn  influence,  bright  and  vivifying  as  it  was,  was  ephemeral 
in  comparison.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  without  hyperbole  that,  leaving 
aside  the  great  classic  masters  from  Bach  to  Beethoven,  our  whole  modern 
music  in  Germany,  France,  Scandinavia,  and  Russia,  derives  mainly  from 
Robert  Schumann  and  Hector  Berlioz, —  different  as  the  two  men  were  in 
almost  every  particular. 

He  was  one  of  the  greatest  harmonists  that  ever  lived ;  and,  although 
his  lack  of  early  training  prevented  his  ever  becoming  the  consummate 
master  of  musical  form  and  development  that  Mendelssohn  (the  "best 
taught'"  composer  of  all  time)  was,  the  profound  and  exalted  character  of 
his  genius  placed  him  beyond  question  at  the  head  of  music  in  his  day.* 
He  derived  the  best  part  of  his  technique  in  composition  from  an  arduous 
course  of  self-directed  study  of  the  works  of  Sebastian  Bach. 

As  an  orchestral  and  pianoforte  writer,  he  stands  in  the  very  first  rank  ; 
as  a  song  writer,  only  Robert  Franz  can  join  him  in  being  worthy  to  wear 
Franz  Schubert's  mantle  •  and  in  some  of  his  choral  works  he  has  probably 
touched  the  loftiest  point  reached  in  vocal  music  since  Beethoven.  No 
little  has  been  said  of  his  want  of  skill  in  treating  the  orchestra,  but  he 
made  a  great  advance  in  this  special  art  in  his  later  period  ;  and  in  his  earlier 
works,  if  his  orchestration  seem  at  times  rather  clumsy  and  ineffective,  it 
is  still  thoroughly  individual  and  apposite  to  his  style  of  writing,  and  all 
attempts  to  improve  it  have  turned  out  to  be  futile.  What  Schumann  had 
to  say  in  his  music  could,  after  all,  be  best  said  in  his  own  way, 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  second  symphony  of  Schumann's  which  is 
worth  noticing  at  once  :  a  sort  of  trumpet-call,  a  short  phrase  of  four  notes, 
running  from  tonic  to  dominant  and  then  back  again,  keeps  reappearing  at 
intervals  in  all  but  one  of  the  four  movements  without,  however,  being 
really  one  of  the  themes  upon  which  either  of  the  movements  themselves 

*The  lateness  of  Schumann's  musical  education  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon.  His  first  studies  in 
composition,  under  Hemrich  Dorn,  did  not  begin  before  1830,  when  he  was  tweoty  years  old  :  and  it  was  not 
till  after  he  was  married  (that  is,  after  1840)  that  a  friend,  dropping  in  to  call,  one  evening,  found  him  and  his 
wife  "  studying  Cherubim's  '  Counterpoint '  together  for  the  first  time."  With  all  its  imperfections, —  for  it 
was  but  a  compilation  of  notes  taken  down  at  Cherubini's  lessons  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  Cherubini  him- 
self had  nothing  to  do  with  its  publication, —  this  was  the  standard  text-book  on  the  subject  in  those  days  ;v 
and  not  to  have  studied  Cherubini's  "  Counterpoint  "  was  almost  tantamount  to  no:  having  studied  counter- 
point seriously  at  all. 
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is  built  up.  Sir  George  Grove  has,  not  infelicitously,  called  this  trumpet- 
call  the  "  motto  "  of  the  symphony.  Indeed,  it,  by  its  audible  presence 
plays  somewhat  the  part  in  the  work  that  the  quoted  motto, — 

"  'Mid  all  the  chords  that  vibrate  through 
Earth's  strangely  checkered  dream, 
There  runs  a  note  whose  gentle  tone- 
Is  heard  aright  by  him  alone 
Who  lists  with  care  extreme,"  — 

does  in  Schumann's  pianoforte  fantasia,  albeit  more  ideally  and  intangi- 
bly. The  slow  introduction  to  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony  begins 
immediately  with  this  trumpet-call  (on  the  trumpets,  first  horn,  and  alto- 
trombone),  the  strings  playing  running  counterpoint  against  it ;  soon  frag- 
ments of  themes  begin  to  crop  up  in  the  wooden  wind ;  the  tempo  is 
accelerated,  hints  at  the  principal  theme  of  the  first  allegro  are  heard,  the 
trumpet-call  sounding  ever  and  anon  in  the  background.  A  violin  phrase, 
piu  e piii  stringendo,  leads  to  the  allegro  ma  ?wn  troppo. 

The  first  theme  of  this  allegro  is  an  admirable  instance  of  that  obstinate 
harping  upon  a  well-defined  and  firmly  established  rhythm  that  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  Schumann.  Quite  as  characteristic  and  individual  is  his  treat- 
ment of  this  theme:  he  works  at 'it,  he  hammers  at  it,  with  the  utmost 
pertinacity  of  energy;  it  will  not  budge  an  inch!  A  bold  modulation  t( 
El-flat  major  brings  us  to  the  second  theme.  Contrary  to  all  established 
symphonic  usage,  this  second  theme  is  not  a  lovely,  gracious  bit  of  canti- 
lena :  it  is  a  wild,  passionate,  morbid  Chromatic  figure,  against  which  a 
stern,  dogged  diatonic  counter-theme  is  pitted  in  contrapuntal  strife.  One 
is  reminded  of  certain  passages  in  the  first  movement  of  Brahms's  C  minor 
symphony  (No.  i),  between  which  and  this  movement  of  Schumann's  there 
exist,  upon  the  whole,  several  points  of  resemblance.  Here,  as  there, 
everything  is  at  the  white-hot  pitch  of  fury.  The  conclusion-theme  is  a 
headlong  bit  of  cantilena  for  the  violins,  repeated  by  the  basses :  with  a 
reminder  of  the  first  theme  the  first  part  of  the  movement  closes.  This 
part  is  regularly  repeated. 

The  free  fantasia,  or  working-out,  is  both  long  and  elaborate, —  elaborate, 
indeed,  in  proportion  as  the  exposition  in  the  first  part  was  concise.  Ve- 
hemence, pushed  almost  to  the  frantic  pitch,  alternating  with  moments  of 
morbid  sensibility,  is  the  predominant  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the 
movement,  the  most  unbridledly  passionate  and  morbid  that  Schumann 
ever  wrote.  A  resplendent  return  of  the  first  theme  ushers  in  the  third 
part,  which,  after  two  episodic  phrases  on  the  bassoons,  clarinets,  and 
oboes  in  thirds,  makes  way  in  turn  for  a  fiery  coda,  in  which  even  the  fero- 
cious vehemence  of  the  free  fantasia  is  outdone,  if,  upon  the  whole,  in  a 
somewhat  healthier  and  less  morbid  atmosphere.  At  the  end  Schumann 
asserts  his  victory  in  this  terrific  struggle  by  repeated  crashing  chords  of 
the  tonic  and  dominant.  Victory  ?  Yes,  if  merely  holding  his  own  is  vic- 
tory ;  for,  with  all  his  hard  work,  he  has  really  remained  stationary r —  he 
has  not  made  his  three  themes  go  anywhere  ! 

The  second  movement  {scherzo:  allegro  vivace,  in  C  major)  is  fashioned 
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upon  the  plan  of  a  scherzo  with  two  trios.  The  scherzo  itself  is  a  hardly  in- 
termittent whirlwind  on  the  first  violins ;  the  first  trio,  a  more  cheerful 
movement  in  triplets  on  the  wind  instruments,  alternating  with  the  strings  ; 

the  second  trio,  a  more  measured  phrase,  treated  contrapuntally.  There 
is  a  true  anecdote  about  this  scherzo  which  throws  no  little  light  upon  Schu- 
mann's ideas  of  orchestration  at  the  period  when  the  C  major  symphony 
was  written  :  the  present  writer  has  it  at  first  hand.  One  day  a  musical 
young  boy,  a  pupil  of  Mendelssohn's,  was  alone  in  his  master's  study  in 
Leipzig.  Being  left  to  his  own  devices,  he  moused  round  with  a  boy's 
curiosity,  and  espied  a  manuscript  score  lying  open  on  Mendelssohn's  desk. 
It  was  not  in  Mendelssohn's  handwriting,  and  proved  to  be  a  new  sym- 
phony in  C  major  by  Schumann.  The  boy,  deeply  interested  in  his  find, 
read  it  through,  replacing  it  afterwards  carefully  upon  the  desk,  so  that 
Mendelssohn  should  not  notice  its  having  been  touched.  Some  time  later 
Mendelssohn  took  him  with  him  to  hear  a  rehearsal  of  a  new  work  by 
Schumann  at  the  Gewandhaus.  The  boy  kept  dark  about  already  knowing 
the  work,  but  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  symphony  But  he  found, 
much  to  his  astonishment,  that  the  theme  of  the  first  trio  in  the  scherzo, 
which  was  written  out  for  strings  only,  in  the  MS.  he  had  seen  in  Men- 
delssohn's room,  had  been  transferred  to  the  wooden  wind  and  horns !  So 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  transfer  was  made  at  Mendelssohn's  sugges- 
tion. Indeed,  the  boy  (since  grown  to  manhood  and  distinguished  musi- 
cianship)#  said  afterwards  that  Schumann  was  at  that  time  probably  the 
only  composer  living  to  whom  the  evident  propriety  of  putting  this  passage 
upon  the  wind,  after  the  persistent  and  relentless  whirling  of  the  strings  in 
the  scherzo,  would  not  have  occurred  in  the  first  place.  Instrumentation 
was  an  art  in  which  Schumann  progressed  wonderfully  slowly. 

The  slow  movement,  adagio  espressivo,  in  C  minor,  begins  with  a  beauti- 
ful, dreamy  cantilena,  on  all  the  violins  in  unison,' which  is  taken  up  later  by 
the  oboe  and  bassoon,  and  then  by  the  full  orchestra.  This  melody,  which 
ends  in  E-flat  major,  is  followed  by  soft  horn-calls,  accompanied  by  plain 
chords  on  the  wooden  wind.  Here  we  come  upon  a  device  in  orchestra- 
tion, as  beautiful  in  effect  as  it  is  ingenious,  which  Schumann  has  em- 
ployed with  equal  success  in  his  overture  to  "  Genoveva."  *     This  is  begin- 

*  A  similar  use  of  brass  instruments,  but  in  the  inverse  order,  is  to  be  found  in  the  trio  of  the  scherzo  in 
Beethoven's  A  major  symphony. 
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ning  an  ascending  phrase  on  the  horns,  and  continuing  it  on  the  trumpet 
as  soon  -as  it  reaches  a  certain  elevation  of  pitch.  These  horn-calls  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  theme  in  the  strings,  answered  by  the  wind :  then 
comes  a  long  climax,  in  which  the  various  wooden  wind  instruments  call  to 
and  answer  one  another  with  fragments  of  the  first  theme,  the  melody 
being  soon  taken  up  by  the  first  and  second  violins  in  octaves.  When  the 
summit  of  the  climax  is  reached,  the  violins  break  out  into  a  series  of  long 
descending  and  diminishing  trills,  against  which  the  wooden  wind  instru- 
ments carry  the  melody  to  its  close.  The  effect  is  beautiful  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

Then  comes  a  little  interlude,  in  which  a  figure  in  sixteenth-notes  is 
treated  contrapuntally  and  imitatively,  reminding  one  a  little  of  a  similar 
passage  in  the  allegretto  of  Beethoven's  A  major  symphony.  These  imita- 
tions modulate  back  to  the  key  of  C  minor,  in  which  the  wooden  wind  again 
takes  up  the  principal  theme,  the  strings  keeping  up  their  imitations  in 
sixteenth-notes  the  while.  This  time  there  is  no  modulation  to  E-flat,  but 
the  second  theme  follows  immediately  in  C  major  :  then  comes  the  same 
climax,  ending  with  the  high  trills  on  the  violins,  as  in  the  first  part  of 
the  movement.  A  short  coda,  in  which  the  dreamy,  'sighing  principal 
theme  passes  from  the  first  violins  down  to  the  'celli  and  double-basses, 
brings  the  movement  to  a  close.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  adagio  that 
the  principal  theme,  the  one  upon  which  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
movement  is  built,  lacks  definiteness  of  melodic  outline,  and  approaches  too 
nearly  to  the  character  of  the  Wagnerian  "infinite  melody";  that  it  is, 
after  all,  but  a  phrase  which  impresses  the  listener  more  by  its  poetic,  emo- 
tional character  than  by  its  plastic  beauty.  But  the  extreme  classicism  of 
this  objection  seems  a  little  out  of  date  now,  and  one  is  rather  impelled  to 
admire  the  fine  musical  coherency  with  which  Schumann  has  developed  a 
phrase  of  this  character  than  to  object  to  a  possible  lack  of  melodic  defi- 
niteness and  distinctness  of  cadence  in  the  phrase  itself. 

The  finale  is  a  brilliant  movement  in  C  major,  of  rather  a  march-like 
character.  In  its  principal  theme  Schumann  shows  himself  especially  as  a 
great  harmonist.  This  is  followed  by  running  passages  in  the  strings, 
against  which  the  wooden  wind  instruments  play  flickering  triplets,  when 
suddenly  the  first  figure  of  the  theme  of  the  adagio  appears  in  the  bass. 
It  appears  again  and  again,  with  ever  greater  pertinacity,  until  it  spreads 
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over  the  whole  musical  web  in  contrapuntal  imitations.  It  has  lost  its 
melancholy  character,  and  is  now  full  of  passionate  vehemence.  This 
troubled  spirit  must  be  cast  out !  A  furious  rush  of  all  the  strings  brings 
back  the  march-like  first  theme,  which,  in  turn,  makes  way  for  some 
exceedingly  energetic  contrapuntal  work  on  a  new  figure.  But  after  a 
while  the  theme  of  the  adagio  steps  in  again,  and  is  made  the  bone  of 
contention  in  the  fiercest  contrapuntal  strife,  which  lasts  until  the  comba- 
tants are  exhausted.  The  promised  goal  must  be  reached  some  other  way. 
After  a  solemn  pause  a  new,  genial,  and  sunny  theme  is  taken  up  by  the 
wooden  wind  :  here  is  the  looked-for  help  !  Over  rough  paths  or  smooth, 
through  sunshine  or  storm,  this  theme  will  pull  the  movement  through.  It 
gains  more  and  more  mastery  over  the  whole  orchestra.  There  are  still 
battles  to  be  fought;  but  this  theme  is  ever  victorious.  At  last,  clothing 
itself  in  rich  contrapuntal  adornment,  it  launches  itself  forth  upon  the  most 
"brilliant,  triumphant  coda  Schumann  ever  wrote :  even  the  brilliant  winding- 
up  of  the  overture  to  "  Genoveva "  pales  before  the  magnificent  energy 
of  this  peroration.  The  victory  is  won  !  The  symphony  once  more  shouts 
out  its  trumpet-motto.  Three  crashing  chords,  amid  the  thunder  of  drums, 
announce  its  triumph. 

In  spite  of  Saint-Saens  and  the  Conservatoire  audience,  one  can  hardly 
hesitate  to  call  this  last  movement  the  very  greatest  of  all  Schumann's 
finales.  Together  with  the  last  movements  of  Beethoven's  symphony  in  C 
minor,  Gade's  in  E  major,  Brahms's  in  C  minor,  and  a  few  others,  this  of 
Schumann's  in  C  major  belongs  to  the  not  very  large  class  of  "heroic" 
finales.  Of  the  old  light,  jovial,  and  rollicking  Haydn  rondo-finale  we  find 
here  not  even  a  hint.  Everything  in  it  is  grand,  noble,  and  heroic.  Even 
the  finale  to  Schumann's  D  minor  symphony  is  less  great. 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  in  A  major. 


Franz  Liszt. 


Liszt's  second  concerto,  less  played  and  less  widely  known  than  his  first 
in  E-flat  major,  is  a  work  perhaps  still  more  characteristic  of  its  composer. 
Had  Liszt  seen  fit  to  give  it  a  poetic  or  dramatic  title,  it  might  have  been 
called  a  symphonic  poem  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra.  In  this  case  its 
title  might  have  been  something  like  "The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Mel 
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ody."  The  melody  or  hero  of  this  poem  in  tones  is  announced  at  once  on 
the  wooden  wind  instruments  {adagio  sostenuto  assai,  in  A  major).  Both  its 
melodic  cut  and  its  harmonization  are  such  as  no  one  but  Liszt  ever  im- 
agined. It  is  a  sort  of  wild  musical  moan  and  wail,  accompanied  by  har- 
monies ever  shifting  in  tonality.  Soon  the  pianoforte  throws  over  it  a  net- 
work of  sonorous  arpeggj,  adorns  it  with  the  richest  embroidery.  A 
cadenza-like  passage  leads  to  a  more  brilliant,  fitful  motive  in  D  minor, 
which  is  developed  with  great  energy  by  both  pianoforte  and  orchestra, 
until  a  third  allegro  motive  in  B-flat  minor  is  introduced.  Of  any  distinct 
musical  form  here  it  is  impossible  to  speak, —  all  is  so  fitful,  kaleidoscopic, 
and  stormy.  When  the  hurricane  has  blown  over,  a  brief  reminiscence  of 
the  wailing  principal  theme  on  the  pianoforte  leads  to  the  announcement 
of  a  new  melody  on  the  strings  :  it  is  as  if  a  second  movement  {allegro  mo- 
derate, in  E  major)  were  beginning.  But  no,  the  pianoforte  takes  up  once 
more  the  old  moan,  the  melody  emphasized  by  the  'cello,  in  D-flat  major, 
interspersing  its  phrases  with  snatches  of  the  new  theme  that  has  been  just 
given  out  by  the  strings,  until  it  at  last  develops  the  latter  with  ever  grow, 
ing  passionateness,  then  with  magical  effects  of  light  and  color.  From 
this  point  onward  the  concerto  is  one  unbroken  series  of  kaleidoscopic 
effects  of  the  most  brilliant  and  ever-changing  description  of  musical  form  : 
of  musical  coherence  even  there  is  less  and  less.  It  is  as  if  some  magi- 
cian in  some  huge  cave,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with  glistening 
stalactites  and  flashing  jewels,  were  revelling  his  fill  of  all  the  wonders  of 
color,  brilliancy,  and  dazzling  light  his  wand  would  command.  Never  has 
even  Liszt  rioted  more  unreservedly  in  fitful  orgies  of  flashing  color.  It  is 
monstrous,  formless,  whimsical,  and  fantastic,  if  you  will ;  but  it  is  also 
magical  and  gorgeous  as  anything  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  It  is  its  very 
daring  and  audacity  that  save  it.  And  ever  and  anon  the  first  wailing  mel- 
ody, with  its  unearthly  chromatic  harmony,  returns  in  one  shape  or  another, 
as  if  it  were  the  dazzled  neophyte  to  whom  the  magician  Liszt  were  show- 
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ing  all  these  splendors,  while  initiating  it  into  the  mysteries  of  the  world  of 
magic,  until  it,  too,  becomes  magical  and  possessed  of  the  power  of  work- 
ing wonders  by  black  art. 


Vorspiel  and  "Iaebestod  "  I  Prelude  and  "L,ove-death  ")  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde." 

Richard  Wagner,  1813-1833. 

Wagner's  "Tristan  und  Isolde  "  was  the  first  work  in  his  third  manner  ever 
performed.  It  was  written  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  power,  when  he  was 
between  forty  and  fifty.  He  was  still  in  exile  from  Germany,  and  had  been 
working  for  years  on  his  mighty  tetralogy,  "  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  "  ; 
but,  as  this  work  progressed,  he  began  to  feel  more  and  more  keenly  his 
longTseparation  from  the  public,  which  had  had  no  new  work  from  him 
since  "  Lohengrin."     He   accordingly  interrupted  his  work  on  the  "  Nibe- 
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lungen,"'  to  write  an  opera,  or  lyric  drama,  of  ordinary  dimensions,  that 
could^be  easily  performed  by  a  small  troupe  and  on  a  small  stage.  That 
only  Wagner  could  ever  have  imagined  that  "  Tristan "  would  be  an 
"  easy  "  means  of  re-establishing  his  long  severed  connection  with  the  opera- 
going  public  need  not  to  be  said.  The  technical  difficulty  of  the  work  was 
so  unprecedented  that  it  was  long  before  it  could  be  mounted  at  all ;  and, 
when  it  was  given  in  Munich  in  1865,  its  musical  character  was  so  utterly 
new  and  hard  to  grasp  understandingly  that  it  positively  terrified  and  dum- 
founded  the  general  public.  The  common  verdict  was  that  Wagner  had 
out-Wagnered  himself.  But  time  works  wonders,  and  this  once  obscure 
and  unintelligible  work  is  now  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  the 
composer's  tragic  creations. 

The  selections  given  this  evening  are  the  instrumental  prelude  and  the 
finale  of  the  last  act  (Isolde's  dying  speech  over  Tristan's  dead  body). 
The  prelude  runs  for  the  most  part  on  two  motives, —  the  magic  love-potion 
and/Tristan's  look  of  begging  for  mercy  as  Isolde  comes  to  tend  him  after 
he  has  killed  her  knight,  Morold,  in  single  combat,  in  which  he  himself 
has  been  wounded.  The  last  scene  is  a  reproduction,  note  for  note,  of  the 
closing  portion  of  the  great  love-scene  in  the  second  act,  to  which  a  broader 
and  grander  peroration  is  added. 


Kaiser-Marsch  (B-flat  major).  Richard  Wagner. 

The  Kaiser-Marsch  (or  Emperor's  March)  was  written  by  Wagner  in 
commemoration    of    the    German   victories   in    the    Franco-Prussian   war. 

After  the  first  few  pages  of  joyful,  pompous,  and  then  more  solemn 
triumph,  the  picture  changes  to  one  of  conflict  and  battle,  through  the  din 
of  which  Luther's  EirC  feste  Burg  rings  out  ever  and  anon  as  a  rallying 
point  for  the  German  forces.  When  the  melee  has  reached  its  most  furious 
pitch,  the  song  of  victory  bursts  forth  afresh  with  redoubled  splendor. 
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A    WORD    TO    THE   WISE. 


Certain  advertisements  from  trade  rivals,  who  fear  the 
phenomenal  success  of 

P^an  Houteris  Cocoa 


In  America,  contain  innuendoes- against,  it,  and  appeal  to  the  authority  of 

Dr.  SYDNEY  RINGER,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  University  College,  London, 
Author  of  the  Standard  " Handbook  of  Therapeutics." 

This    eminent    physician    ACTUALLY    writes    as    follows:  — 

"  From  the  careful  analyses  of  Professor  Attfield  and  others,  I  am  satisfied  that  Messrs. 
VAN  HOUTEN'S  COCOA  is  in  no  way  injurious  to  health,  and  that  it  is  decidedly  more 
nutritious  than  other  cocoas.     It  is  certainly  '  Pure  '  and  highly  digestible. 

"The  quotations  in  certain  advertisements  from  my  book  on  Therapeutics  are  quite  mis- 
leading, and  cannot  possibly  apply  to  VAN  HOUTEN'S  COCOA." 

The  false  reflection  on  Van  Houthn's  Cocoa  is  thus  effectually  repelled,  and  the  very 
authority  cited  to  injure  it  has  thereby  been  prompted  to  give  it  a  very  handsome  tes- 
timonial. 
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BOStOn  Chickering 

Symphony  #         ^ 
UFcn@s"tr'ci  season  of  1892-93. 


Mr.  ARTHUR   NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


First  Concert, 
Thursday  Evening,  November  3, 

At  Eight. 


PROGRAMME. 


Tschaikowsky    V*-       -       -        Overture-Fantasy,  "  Romeo  and  Juliet " 

Andante  non  tanto  quasi  moderato  (F-sharp  minor-),    4-4 
Allegro  giusto  (B  minor),  -  4-4 

Moderato  assai  (B  major)  -  -  -  4-4 


J 


Weber         -  Aria,  "  Ocean  !  thou  mighty  monster,"  from  "  Oberon  " 

Miss  JUCH. 

/ 

Berlioz  Y"  Qneen  Mab  "  Scherzo,  from  the  Symphony  "  Romeo  and  Juliet " 
Liszt   v^    -       -       -       -       -        Song  with  Orchestra,  "  Loreley "    * 

Miss  JUCH. 

/  / 

Schumann   *       -       -       -       -       -       Symphony  in  D  minor,  No.  4     y 

I.    Rather  slow  (D  minor),  -  3-4 

Lively  (D  minor),  _____  2-4 

II.    Rather  slow  (D  minor,  Hypodorian  mode),    -  3-4 

III.  Scherzo  :  Lively  (D  minor.),    -  3-4 
Trio  :  The  same  tempo  (B-flat  major),    -          -  3-4 

IV.  Slow  (D  minor),     ------  4-4 

Lively  (D  major),  ------  4-4 


Soloist,  Miss    EMMA   JUCH. 
7 
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FROM  WHICH  THE  EXOESS  OF  OIL  HAS  BEEN  REMOVED. 


IS  ABSOLUTELY  PURE  AND  IT  IS  SOLUBLE. 


No  chemicals  are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has  MORE 
THAN  THREE  TIMES  THE  STRENGTH  of  cocoa  mixed 
with  starch,  arrowroot,  or  sugar,  and  is  therefore  far  more  eco- 
nomical, COSTING  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP.  It 
is  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  EASILY  DIGESTED, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as  well  as  for  persons  in 
health.  

Ask  Your  Grocer  for  it.    Allow  no  Substitution. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,,  DORCHESTER,  MASS, 
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13 

"Ronieo  and  Juliet,"  Overtni-e-Fautasy  after  Sliakspere.    Peter  Ilyitcli  Tscliaikowsky. 

Andante  non  tanto  quasi  moderato  {F-sharp  minor),      ......     4-4 

Allegro  giusto  (B  minor), 4-4 

Moderato  assai  (B  major), 4-4 

■ 

Of  all  the  orchestral  works  by  Tschaikowsky  yet  given  in  this  country, 
this  overture-fantasy  has  probably  been  the  most  admired.  The  impression 
it  made  in  Boston,  on  its  first  performance  by  the  Symphony  Orchestra, 
three  seasons  ago,  was  unique.     It  conquered  almost  all  suffrages  at  once. 

It  begins  writh  a  solemn  church  chant  (Friar  Laurence  ?),  in  which  the 
quartet  of  clarinets  and  bassoons  suggest  as  well  as  may  be  the  sustained 
tones  of  the  organ.  After  a  brief  intermezzo  of  soft  harmonies  on  the 
wooden  wind  and  horns,  with  ascending  swept  chords  on  the  harp,  this 
chant  is  taken  up  once  more  by  the  flutes,  clarinets,  oboes,  and  English 
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horn  to  a  running  contrapuntal  figuration  on  the  strings  pizzicati.  A  return 
of  the  weird,  super-earthly  harmonies,  which  seem,  in  general,  to  suggest 
Juliet's  monologue,  "  If,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb,"  leads  to  the  main 
allegro  of  the  work.  Here  we  come  evidently  to  the  street  fights  between 
the  Capulets  and  the  Montagues,  the  rather  Meyerbeerish  rhythm  of  the 
introductory  theme  {vide  "  Tuez  les  Hugnenotsr'  in  the  fifth  act  of  "  Les 
Huguenots  ")  speaking  plainly  of  ferocity  and  bloodshed.  After  a  while 
the  turmoil  is  subdued,  and  the  love-theme  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
violas  and  English  horn,  a  subsidiary  second  theme  immediately  following 
it  on  the  muted  strings.  The  whole  allegro  is  worked  out  on  these  three 
themes  (the  street  fight  and  the  two  love-themes),  with  frequent  reappear- 
ances of  Friar  Laurence's  chant,  which  comes' in  ever  and  anon  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  an  ecclesiastical  cantus  Jtrmus.  The  style  is  exceed- 
ingly brilliant  and  elaborate,  and  the  work  is  remarkably  free  from  those 
eccentricities  and  excesses  that  often  mar  Tschaikowsky's  writing.  Here 
he  is  brilliant,  at  moments  even  furious  and  headlong,  but  without  reaching 
the  absolutely  barbaric  and  savage  pitch.  His  sworn  admirers  seem  to 
unite  upon  the  love-theme  in  some  of  its  developments  as  the  highest  point 
of  emotional  beauty  he  has  yet  reached. 


PRIESTLEY'S  BLACK  DRESS  GOODS 

These  include  SILK- WARP  HENRIETTAS  and  all  of  the  Novelties  of  the  Season. 
Among1  them  may  be  noticed 

SWIVEL,  MOIRE.  STRIPED,  OMBRE,  AND  MATELASSE  EFFECTS, 

Crystals,    Poplins,    Reps,    Soleils,    Whipcords,    Diagonals, 

Twills.    Crepons,    Armures,    Cords,    Cheviots, 

Storm  Serges,    English  Suitings,    Cravenette  Serges. 

ALL    WIDTHS,    WEIGHTS,    AND    PRICES. 

See  that  the  Goods  are  rolled  upon   a  Varnished   Board,   and    that   they   are   stamped 

every  5  yards  on  the   under   side  of   the   Selvedge  with  the 

Manufacturers'  Name,  B.  PRIESTLEY  &  CO. 

For  sale  by  the  principal  dealers  throughout  the  United  States,  and  in  New  York  City  by  Lord  & 
Taylor,  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  Jas.  McCreery  &  Co.,  Jackson's  Mourning  Store,  Stern  Bros.,  E.  A. 
Morrison  &  Son,  and  others. 
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Recitative  and  Aria,  "  Ocean  !  thou  mighty  monster,"  from  Oberon. 

Karl  Maria  von  Weber,  1786-1826. 

"  Oberon,"  von  Weber's  last  opera,  was  written  for  London  on  an  Eng- 
lish text  by  J.  R.  Planche,  founded  on  Sotheby's  translation  of  a  poem 
by  Wieland.  It  was  first  brought  out  under  the  composer's  direction  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  on  April  12,  1826.  John  Braham,  the  noted  tenor, 
sang  the  part  of  Sir  Huon.  The  story  is  a  fairy  tale  in  which  Oberon,  king 
of  the  elves,  has  just  parted  from  his  queen,  Titania,  after  a  connubial  tiff, 
swearing  "never  to  meet  in  love  till  some  fond  pair,  through  weal  and 
woe,  'mid  flood,  chains,  and  fire,  should  keep  their  plighted  faith  inviolate." 
Puck  helps  Oberon  to  find  such  a  pair  in  Sir  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  a 
knight  at  Charlemagne's  court,  and  Rezia,  daughter  of  Haroun  el  Raschid, 
caliph  of  Bagdad.     The  great  scene  sung  at  this  concert — second  only  to 
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THE  COURSES  of  STUDY  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  giving  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive musical  education. 

THE  FACULTY  has  been  chosen  with  reference  not  only  to  their  standing  as  artists,  but 
also  with  regard  to  their  ability  as  teachers  of  the  highest  excellence. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  DEPARTMENTS  of  Music,  Elocution,  Fine  Arts,  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages provide  the  most  ample  means  for  acquiring  a  thorough  and  complete  knowledge 
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THE  FREE  COLLATERAL  ADVANTAGES,  consisting  of  the  Faculty  Concerts,  Pupils' 
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the  student.  Special  classes  in  the  Art  of  Conducting,  the  training  of  Boy  Choirs  and 
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F.  W    HALE,  General  Manager. 


Agathe's  grand  scena  in  the  second  act  of  the  "  Freischutz  " —  is  by  Rezia, 
•who  has  been  cast  ashore  on  a  barren  island,  together  with  her  lover,  Sir 
Huon,  and  at  last  sees  a  ship  steering  toward  them.  The  calm  grandeur 
of  the  first  part,  the  gradual  climax,  culminating  in  an  outburst  of  almost 
frantic  joy  at  the  end,  have  hardly  been  surpassed. 


"Queen  Mab"  Scherzo  from  the  "Romeo  et  Juliette"  symphony.      Hector  Berlioz, 

1803-1869. 

Every  great  composer,  no  matter  how  original  and  individual  his  general 
style  and  inspiration  may  be,  seems  destined  to  write  some  one  thing  that 
is  not  only  absolutely  original,  but  utterly  unique  of  its  kind,  totally  unlike 
anything  else  in  the  whole  range  of  music.     Thus  Schubert  wrote  his  C 


major  symphony,  Beethoven  his  chorus  of  dervishes  in  the  "  Ruins  of 
Athens,"  Wagner  his  "Ride  of  the  Valkyrior."  And  here  we  have  Berlioz, 
too,  with  this  "  Queen  Mab  "  scherzo  of  his,  a  composition  which  stands 
utterly  alone,  unsuggested  and  unlikened  by  anything  else  in  music.  And, 
as  it  is  unique  in  musical  character,  so  is  it  also  almost  unique  in  its  well- 
nigh  insuperable  technical  difficulty.  In  it  Berlioz  has  exhausted  all  the 
elfin  resources  of  the  modern  orchestra.  It  is  as  if  the  violins  were  strung 
with  cobweb  instead  of  catgut ;  as  if  the  flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets  wrere 
tiny  oaten  straws ;  as  if,  as  a  critic  once  said,  every  instrument  in  the 
orchestra  "sounded  through  the  wrong  end  of  an  opera-glass."  Everything 
in  it  is  microscopic.  No  better,  no  half  so  good,  description  of  this  scherzo 
can  be  found  as  Mercutio's  speech  about  Queen  Mab  in  Shakspere's  trag- 
edy. Every  detail  in  that  famous  description  of  the  queen  of  dreams  is 
reproduced  musically  by  Berlioz.     The  present  writer  can  add  nothing  to  it. 

O,  then,  I  see  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 

She  is  the  fairies'  midwife,  and  she  comes 

In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 

On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman, 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 

Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep  ; 

Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs, 

The  cover  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers, 

The  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web, 

The  collars  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams, 

Her  whip  of  cricket's  bone,  the  lash  of  film, 

NEW  SONGS  WORTH  SINGING. 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  MUSIC  STORES. 
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Her  waggoner  a  small  grey-coated  gnat, 

And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 

Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love ; 

O'er  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  court'sies  straight ; 

O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees ; 

O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream, 

Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues, 

Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted  are. 

Sometime  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose, 

And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit ; 

And  sometime  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail 

Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  a'  lies  asleep, 

Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice. 

Sometime  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck, 

And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 

Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 

Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid ; 

Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut 

Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel  or  old  grub, 

Time  out  o'  mind  the  fairies'  coachmakers. 

Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades, 

Of  healths  five-fathom  deep ;  and  then  anon 

Drums  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts  and  wakes, 

And  being  thus  frighted  swears  a  prayer  or  two 

And  sleeps  again.     This  is  that  very  Mab 

That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night, 

And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish' hairs, 

Which  once  untangled  much  misfortune  bodes. 

This  is  she  — 

True,  I  talk  of  dreams, 
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Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain. 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy, 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air, 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind,  who  wooes 
Even  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  North, 
And,  being  anger'd,  puffs  away  from  thence, 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  South. 

Certain  details  in  the  orchestration  are,  however,  worth  noting.  The  way 
in  which  the  uncanny  little  melody  on  the  flute  and  English  horn  in  the 
trio  is  accompanied  by  sustained  chords  in  the  altissimo  register  (artificial 
harmonics)  of  the  violins  is  an  invention  of  Berlioz's  :  it  is  like  cobwebs 
made  audible !  The  little,  high,  tinkling  notes  heard  toward  the  end  of  the 
scherzo  are  now  played  on  the  metallophone ;  but  they  were  originally 
written  for  two  pairs  of  "  antique  cymbals,"  old  Roman  instruments,  of 
which  Berlioz  found  several  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  in  Naples.  These  an- 
tique cymbals  are  little  circular  plates  of  bell-metal,  about  the  size  of  a 
silver  dollar,  tuned  to  a  definite  pitch  by  turning  in  a  lathe,  and  played  by 
striking  their  edges  together,  the  two  cymbals  being  held  at  right  angles  with 
each  other.  No  one  but  Berlioz  has  ever  thought  of  reviving  this  obsolete 
instrument;  and  even  he  has  employed  it  only  in  this  scherzo.  But  its  place 
is  perfectly  well  taken  by  the  higher  notes  of  the  metallophone. 
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Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  niinor,  Op.  120.  Robert  Schumann,  1810-1856. 

/.     Rather  slow  (D  minor), 3-4 

Lively  (D  minor), 2-4 

II.     Rather  slow  (D  minor,  Hypodorian  mode), 3-4 

III.  Scherzo :  Lively  (  D  minor), 3-4 

Trio :   The  same  tempo  {B-fiat  major), 3-4 

IV.  Slow  (D  minor), 4-4 

Lively  (D  major), 4-4 

This  symphony,  although  published  and  universally  known  as  No.  4, 
was  written  before  any  of  Schumann's  others.  There  are  two  slightly 
different  versions  of  it  now  published, —  the  generally  known,  or  second,  ver- 
sion, which  has  been  followed  for  years  by  all  orchestras,  and  the  "new," 
or  first,  version,  which  was  brought  to  light  only  two  or  three  years  ago. 
The  symphony  stands  alone  among  all  works  in  this  form  by  classic  Ger- 
man composers  for  a  curious  aberration  from  the  regular  sonata  form  in 
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its  first  movement.  There  is  no  real  second  theme  in  the  first  part  of  the 
movement;  but  the  first  theme,  after  a  considerable  development  that  is 
almost  like  working  out,  leads  immediately  to  a  short  conclusion  theme. 
A  true,  hitherto  unheard  melodious  second  theme  does,  however,  make  its 
appearance  in  the  course  of  the  free  fantasia.  And,  as  a  second  item  of 
singularity,  there  is  no  third  part  to  the  movement,  which  ends  with  the 
free  fantasia. 

The  second  movement  is  a  simple  romanza,  the  melody  played  through- 
out on  the  oboe  and  the  first  'celli  in  octaves.  The  middle  part  of  the 
movement  is  taken  up  with  a  return  to  the  slow  introduction  to  the  first 
movement,  and  a  very  beautiful  major  variation  on  the  same  for  solo 
violin. 

The  scherzo  presents  a  sturdy,  even  rather  fierce,  theme  in  D  minor, 
which  is  worked  up  quite  in  accordance  with  the  conventional  form.  The 
trio  is  one  of  those  exquisite,  fanciful  movements  in  which  Schumann  shows 
himself  as  wholly  unique. 

The  fina/e  is  built  up  on  a  major  version  of  the  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment :  it  is  singularly  full  of  striking  orchestral  effects  for  Schumann,  who 
was,  upon  the  whole,  rather  inclined  to  be  chary  of  such  things.  It  ends 
with  a  glowing  peroration,  in  which  all  the  artifices  of  climax  are  brought 
into  play. 


CARROLLTON    HOTEL, 

Baltimore,  Light  and  German  Streets,      -      BALTIMORE,    MD. 

AMERICAN    AND    EUROPEAN    PLAN. 

The  largest  and  leading  hotel  in  the  city,  with  all  modern  improvements.     The  most  central  location 
accessible  to  all  parts  of  the  city.     All  lines  of  city  passenger  cars  pas?  its  doors. 

JAMES    P.    SHANNON,  -  Manager. 


THE    CONTINENTAL 

Corner  9th  and  Chestnut  Streets,         -         PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Complete   in   Appointments,   Location,  and  Cuisine. 

Rates,  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  day.  Parlor  Suites  extra  in  proportion. 

J.    E.    KINGSLEY   &   CO.,    Proprietors. 
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LE  WAN  DO'S 

French   Dyeing  and   Cleansing 

Establishment. 

MAIN    OFFICES: 

17  Temple  Place,  Boston.    365  Fifth  Avenue,  Hew  York. 

We  Dye  or  Cleanse  all  Materials.  Clothing  of  all  kinds  Dyed  or  Cleansed  Whole. 

LARGEST    IN    AMERICA.  ESTABLISHED    1829. 

Bundles  called  for  and  delivered  free  of  charge. 


ZBIR^A-ItsrOIH:    OPPICES: 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

365  Fifth  Ave.,  above  34th  Street.  1199  Ninth  Ave.,  corner  73d  Street. 

731  Sixth  Ave.,  near  42c!  Street.  276  Columbus  Avenue. 

435  1-2  Lexington  Ave. 

Providence,  R.I.,  271  Westminster  St.  Boston  (South),  393  Broadway. 

Newport,  R.I.,  327  Thames  St.  Cambridge,  412  Harvard  St. 
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We  were  the  first  house  in  this  country  to  introduce  French  Dry  Cleansing,  and  we  are  still  in  advance  of 
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CHICKERING  HALL,        .         .         .        NEW  YORK. 
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Boston 
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(85  PERFORMERS) 
ARTHUR  NIKTSCH,   Conductor. 

Thursday  Evening, 


December  8, 

AT  8. 
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FOR  AMATEUR  ACTING. 


FOUR     NEW     PLAYS     BY     POPULAR    AUTHORS. 


By    GRACE    LIVINGSTON    FURNISS. 

Second   Floor,    Spoopendyke. 

A  Farce  in  Two   Acts. 

Five  male  and  three  female  characters.  Scene,  a  simple  interior,  the  same  for  both  acts.  Costumes 
modern.  This  piece,  while  it  can  hardly  hope  to  equal  in  popularity  this  author's  phenomenal  success,  "  A 
Box  of  Monkeys,"  is  easily  the  best  piece  that  she  has  yet  put  forth.     Price,  15  cents. 


The    Corner  Lot    Chorus. 

A   Farce  in   One   Act. 

As  Originally  Performed  by  "  The  Twelfth-Night  Club"  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 

New  York,  on  May  7,  1891. 

Seven  female  characters  who  speak  and  ten  Jury  Girls.     Costumes  modern  and  tasteful.     Scenery  of  little 
or  no  importance.     Plays  about  forty  minutes.     Price,  25  cents. 


By   T.   RUSSELL    SULLIVAN. 

A    Cigarette  from   Java. 

A   Comedy  in   One   Act. 

As  Originally  Performed  at  the  Boston  Museum  on  Oct.  13,  1879. 

Four  male  and  two  female  characters.     Scenery,  a  simple  interior.     This  is  an  admirably  clever  little  play 
for  parlor  performance,  refined  in  humor  and  ingenious  in  story.     Price,  15  cents. 


By    WM.    MAYNADIER    BROWNE. 

The    Trustee. 

A   Play  in   Four   Acts. 

As  Originally  Performed  by  "The  Players"  at  West  Newton,  Mass.,  Nov.  24,  1890. 

Ten  male,  five  female  characters.  Costumes  modern.  Scenery,  three  interiors.  The  story  is  interest- 
ing, the  dialogue  bright,  the  action  stirring.  In  its  general  character  it  is  not  unlike  the  popular  "  Jim,  the 
Penman."    Price,  25  cents. 


Any  of  the  above  books  sent  postpaid  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Cata- 
logues of  plays  and  entertainments  for  amateurs  free  on  application.  Our  new 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Plays  now  ready. 


Walter  H.  Baker  &  Co., 

THEATRICAL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  PUBLISHERS, 

No.    23   WINTER    STREET,    BOSTON,    MASS. 
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CHICKERING    HALL,    NEW    YORK. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 


ARTHUR  NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


Twelfth  Season,  1892-93. 


PROGRAMME 


OF    THE 


SECOND  CONCERT 

Thursday  Evening,  December  8, 
At  8  o'clock. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by 
William  F.  Apthorp. 


PUBLISHED  BY  C  A.  ELLIS,  MANAGER. 


A    WORD    TO    THE   WISE. 


Certain  advertisements  from  trade  rivals,  who  fear  the 
.  phenomenal  success  of 

J^an  Houteris  Cocoa 


In  America,  contain  innuendoes  against  it,  and  appeal  to  the  authority  of 

Dr.  SYDNEY  RINGER,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  University  College,  London, 
Author  of  the  Standard  "Handbook  of  Therapeutics.'1'' 

This    eminent    physician    ACTUALLY    writes    as    follows:  — 

"  From  the  careful  analyses  of  Professor  Attfield  and  others,  I  am  satisfied  that  Messrs. 
VAN  HOUTEN'S  COCOA  is  in  no  way  injurious  to  health,  and  that  it  is  decidedly  more 
nutritious  than  other  cocoas.     It  is  certainly  '  Pure  '  and  highly  digestible. 

"The  quotations  in  certain  advertisements  from  my  book,  on  Therapeutics  are  quite  mis- 
leading, and  cannot  possibly  apply  to  VAN  HOUTEN'S  COCOA." 

The  false  reflection  on  Van  Houten's  Cocoa  is  thus  effectually  repelled,  and  the  very 
authority  cited  to  injure  it  has  thereby  been  prompted  to  give  it  a  very  handsome  tes- 
timonial. 


LflHDER'5. 


.      .      .      290   FIFTH   AVENUE. 

r 

LATER  IMPORTATIONS  OF 

NEW    MODELS    IN 

EVENING  GOWNS  anil  COSTUMES 

HAVE  JUST  ARRIVED. 
ALSO    MORE    NOVELTIES    IN 

MANTLES  and  COATS. 
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Boston  Chickering 

Symphony   #  HalL 

\Jl  Cnt3oCrci  Season  of  1892-93. 

Mr.  ARTHUR    NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


Second  Concert, 

Thursday  Evening,  December  8, 

At  8  o'clock. 


PROGRAMME. 

Jotanes  Brahms \/  -       -       -       Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90  ^ 

I.  Allegro  con  brio  (F  major  -                    -    .     -  8-4 

II.  Andante  (C  major^       -  -  4-4 

III.  Poco  Allegretto  <C  minon  -  3-8 

IV.  Allegro  (F  minon  -          -  2-2 

s/  / 

Chopm     V-       -       -       -       -       ~    Andante  spianato  and  Polonaise    V 


Antcnin  Dvorak  w   -       -       -  Suite  for  Orchestra,  in  D  major.  Op.  39     S 

I.    Praeludium  (Pastorale),  Allegro  moderato  D  niajor)  4-4 
II.    Polka,  Allegretto  grazioso  (D  minor)  2-4 

III.  Menuett  (Sousedska),  Allegro  giusto  (B-flat  major)     3-4 

IV.  Romanze,  Andante  con  moto  (G  major)        -  9-8 
V.    Finale  CFuriant),  Presto  (D  minor)                              -          3-4 

Rienard  Wagner   \,--       -       -       -  Kaiser-Marsch  (B-flat  major;,  4-4     V 


Soloist,   Miss    SUZA    DOANE. 


THE  PIANO  USED  iS  A  CHICKERING. 
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COLD    MEDAL,    PARIS     1878. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.'S 


FROM  WHICH  THE  EXCESS  OF  OIL  HAS  BEEN  REMOVED. 


(S  ABSOLUTELY  PURE  AND  IT  IS  SOLUBLE. 


No  chemicals  are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has  MORE 
THAN  THREE  TIMES  THE  STRENGTH  of  cocoa  mixed 
with  starch,  arrowroot,  or  sugar,  and  is  therefore  far  more  eco- 
nomical, COSTING  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP.  It 
is  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  EASILY  DIGESTED, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as  well  as  for  persons  in 
health. 

Ask  Your  Grocer  for  it.    Allow  no  Substitution. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90.  Johannes  Brahms. 

/.  Allegro  con  brio  (F  major) 6-4 

II  Andante  {C  major) 4-4 

III.  Poco  Allegretto  ( C  7?iinor) $-& 

IV.  Allegro  {F  minor) 2-2 

Johannes  Brahms  (the  name  is  purely  German,  and  not.  as  might  be 
thought,  a  contraction  of  Abraham  :  there  is  no  Hebrew  strain  in  his  blood) 
was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833.  His  father  was  a  musician,  and 
began  his  son's  musical  education  when  the  latter  was  still  a  little  boy. 
Later  on  the  young  Johannes  continued  his  musical  studies  under  Eduard 
Marxsen,  of  Altona.  In  1853,  when  twenty  years  old,  he  met  Robert 
Schumann  in  Diisseldorf,  who  looked  over  some  of  his  compositions,  with 
which  he  was  so  delighted  that  he  wrote  an  extraordinarily  enthusiastic 
article  about  Brahms  in  the  Neue  Zeitschrift fur  Musik.  As  a  good  deal  has 
been   said  and  written  about  this  notable  article  of  Schumann's,   and   no 


"SMART  FABRICS.'' 

The  productions  for 

DAINTY    DRESS   AND    ARTISTIC    FITMENTS 


OF 


LIBERTY  &  CO.,  LONDON, 


can  be  found  only  with  us  in  the  States.     Their  WOOLENS,. 
VELVETEENS,  SILKS,  etc..  are  exceptional  in  all  ways. 

Samples  sent  and  inquiries  answered. 

EAST     INDIA    HO  USE, 51  &53SummerSt, BOSTON,  USA. 
SOLE  AGENTS  OF  LIBERTY  8c  CO.,  LONDON,  W, 
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little  stress  been  laid  upon  it  at  one  time  and  another,  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  call  to  mind  some  important  facts  in  the  case, —  facts  which 
have  often  been  overlooked.  1853  was  the  last  year  of  Schumann's  resi- 
dence in  Diisseldorf,  whither  he  had  been  called  in  1850  to  succeed  Ferdi- 
nand Hiller  as  city  music  director.  The  disease  of  the  brain,  which  had 
declared  itself  as  early  as  1833,  and  had  grown  to  be  even  threatening  in 
1845,  now  became  so  serious  as  almost  totally  to  prevent  his  conducting. 
More  and  more  of  his  work  in  this  field  had  to  be  done  by  the  second 
Kapellmeister,  Julius  Tausch,  until  in  1853  Schumann  was  forced  to  resign 
his  position.  Actual  insanity  declared  itself  on  Feb.  6,  1854,  when 
Schumann  made  the  attempt  to  drown  himself  in  the  Rhine,  and  was  sent 
to  Dr.  Richarz's  asylum  at  Endenich,  in  which  he  spent  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life  hopelessly  insane,  with  but  few  lucid  intervals.  Now  it  was  just 
in  the  year  1853,  the  year  of  his  forced  resignation  from  the  conductorship 
in  Diisseldorf,  that  the  famous  articles  on  Brahms  in  the  Neuc  Zeitschrift 
was  written.  The  present  writer  has  it  directly  from  a  personal  friend  of 
Schumann's  that,  at  some  (not  specified)  time  after  the  appearance  of  the 
article  in  question,  Schumann  expressed  himself  in  conversation  as  "much 
disappointed  in  young  Brahms,  after  all,"  and  said  that  there  was  not  a 
little  in  his  article  in  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  that  he  would  be  glad  to  take 
back.  That  these  facts  have  no  conclusive  bearing  upon  the  greatness  or 
littleness  of  Brahms's  genius  may  very  well  be  admitted ;  but  they  unques- 
tionably do  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  Schumann's  opinion  of  him,  and  its 
value.  Schumann,  like  his  friend  Mendelssohn,  was  constantly  on  the 
alert  to  discover  and  recognize  genuine  young  talent,  and  was  quite  as 
chagrined  as  he  at  finding  so  little  of  it  as  he  did.     In  Norbert  Burgmuiler 


PRIESTLEY'S  BLACK  DRESS  GOODS, 

These  include  SILK-WARP  HENRIETTAS  and  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season. 
Among  them  may  he  noticed 

SWIVEL,  MOIRE,  STRIPED,  OMBRE,  AND  MATELASSE  EFFECTS, 

Crystals,    Poplins,     Reps,    Soleils,    Whipcords,    Diagonals, 

Twills,    Crepons,    Armures,    Cords,    Cheviots, 

Storm    Serges,    English    Suitings,   Cravenette    Serges. 

ALL    WIDTHS,    WEIGHTS,    AND    PRICES. 

See  that  the  Goods  are  rolled  upon  a  Tarnished  Board,  and   that  they,  are    stamped 

every    5   yards    on    the    under    side    of    the    Selvedge    with    the 

Manufacturers'  Name,   B.   PRIESTLEY  &  CO. 

For  sale  by  the  principal  dealers  throughout  the  United  States. 


he  had  thought  to  find  a  true  young  genius,  as  Mendelssohn  had  in  Niels 
Gade  ;  and  Burgmuller's  early  death  in  1836  was  a  severe  blow  to  him. 
How  natural,  then,  for  him  in  1853,  with  his  intellect  already  obscured  by 
a  disease  that  especially  affected  the  quickness  of  his  perceptive  faculties 
(he  could  no  longer  catch  the  drift  of  what  music  he  heard,  unless  it  was 
plaved  at  a  slow  tempo),  to  greet  with  something  of  over- readiness  the  un- 
questionable strength  and  vitality  of  Brahms,  overlooking  at  first  other 
sides  of  his  talent  which,  to  a  musician  of  his  peculiar  stamp  and  educa- 
tion, could  not  but  seem  open  to  question  !  Fortunately,  Brahms  has  since 
abundantly  proved  that  he  does  not  need  even  Schumann's  approval  to 
consolidate  his  greatness.  But  it  is  just  as  well  to  state  clearly  under 
what  conditions  Schumann's  much  quoted  article  in  the  Neue  Zeitschrift 
was  written,  and  show  that  somewhat  too  great  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
it  as  a  "recommendation  "  of  Brahms. 

Until  186 1  Brahms  continued  to  live  in  Hamburg,  studying  hard  and 
publishing  a  good  deal.  His  recognition  by  the  public  was  exceptionally 
slow.  To  be  sure,  he  was  gradually  establishing  a  name  for  himself,  but 
he  was  hardly  known  save  in  the  most  cultivated  German  musical  circles  ; 
and  even  in  these  his  talent  excited  quite  as  much  discussion  as  admira- 
tion. In  England  and  America  he  was  almost  unknown,  as  he  still  is  in 
France.  In  1861  he  moved  to  Vienna,,  where  he  conducted  the  Sing- 
Akademie  for  the  season  of  1863-64,  and  was  director  of  the  concerts  of 
the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  from  1872  to  1875.  On  Nov.  4,  1876, 
his  first  symphony,  in  C  minor,  was  brought  out  at  Carlsruhe.  Hardly  ever 
has  a  composition  made  more,  or  more  immediate,  noise  in  the  world  than 
this  symphony.  In  allusion  to  Beethoven's  nine,  it  was  dubbed  "  the  Tenth 
Symphony."  From  being  the  least  publicly  known  and  the  least  popular 
of  prominent  composers  in  Europe,  Brahms  suddenly  sprang  into  the  very 
first  place.  It  is  hardly  time  to  foot  up  so  unquestionably  great  a  man 
conclusively  :  he  is  still  alive  and  writing,  and  has,  in  all  probability,  not 
said  his  last  word  yet.  But  it  is  in  no  wise  premature  to  consider  certain 
elements  in  his  genius  which,  taken  together  with  his  enormous  reputation, 
make  his  position  in  musical  history  almost  unique.  It  may  be  said  that 
no  other  composer,  at  any  period  in  the  history  of  the  art,  ever  owed  his 
recognition  by  the  musical  world  to  so  strangely  few  high  qualities  as 
Brahms.  Speaking  in  general,  one  finds  that  his  purely  melodic  power,  the 
thematic  material  he  works  with,  is  either  inconspicuous  on  the  one  hand 
or  else  singularly  suggestive  of  reminiscences  from  other  composers  on  the 
other.  When  his  themes  do  not  recall  with  more  or  less  vividness  some- 
thing one  has  heard  before,  they  are  too  often  crfriously  lacking  in  distinct- 
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ness  of  outline  and  deiiniteness  of  musical  purpose,  And  yet,  with  and  in 
spite  of  all  his  melodic  reminiscences  from  other  composers,  no  composer 
in  the  whole  list  ever  had  a  more  distinctly  individual  style  than  he.  His 
stoutness  of  musical  construction  is  hardly  surpassed,  and  every  page  of 
his  bears  his  own  unmistakable  stamp.  For  internal  heat,  for  warmth  and 
vehemence  of  feeling,  for  spiritual  exaltation,  he  is  almost  incomparable  ; 
yet  his  habitual  modes  of  emotional  expression  are  singularly  at  variance 
with  the  generally  more  dramatic  style  of  other  contemporary  composers, 
and  with  all  that  the  musical  public  at  large  has  been  accustomed  to  look 
upon  as  passionate  and  intense.  Upon  the  whole,  Brahms  seems  to  owe 
his  immense  reputation  to  the  intrinsic  force  of  his  personality  and  the 
enormous  thoroughness  of  his  work.  His  genius  has  few  of  the  elements 
of  popularity ;  but  it  is  in  itself  so  strong,  there  is  so  much  of  it,  that  it  is 
overwhelming.  With  the  single  exception  of  Richard  Wagner,  no  com- 
poser of  our  time  has  been,  and  still  is,  looked  upon  with  such  warmth  of 
enthusiasm  by  so  large  a  following  as  he. 

Brahms's  third  symphony,  in  F  major,  adds  one  more  to  the  list  of  "  fa- 
mous cross-relations,"  headed  by  Mozart's  C  major  quartet.  Indeed,  the 
first  movement  presents  at  once  a  daring  peculiarity.  The  wind  instru- 
ments immediately  announce  a  short  theme  of  three  notes  (F,  A  flat,  F), 
which,  no  matter  how  harmonized,  is  essentially  in  F  minor :  then  the  real 
first  theme  of  the  movement  starts  in  in  F  major,  running  on  the  component 
notes  of  the  chord  of  F  major  in  their  downward  succession.  But  the 
peculiarity  is  that  Brahms  uses  the  initial  phrase  of  three  notes  as  a  bass 
(counter-theme)  to  this,  so  that  we  have  the  apparent  musical  solecism  of 
an  upper  voice  in  F  major  accompanied  by  a  bass  in  F  minor,  the  A-flat  in 

HewEnQlaml  conservatory  of  music 

(Founded  by  Dr.  Eben  Tourjee.) 
RICHARD  H.  DANA,  President.  CARL  FAELTEN,  Director. 


THE  COURSES  of  STUDY  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  giving  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive musical  education. 

THE  FACULTY  have  been  chosen  with  reference  not  only  to  their  standing  as  artists,  but 
also  with  regard  to  their  ability  as  teachers  of  the  highest  excellence. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  DEPARTMENTS  of  Music,  Elocution,  Fine  Arts,  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages* provide  the  most  ample  means  for  acquiring  a  thorough  and  complete  knowledge 
of  one  or  all  of  these  subjects  at  comparatively  small  cost. 

THE  FREE  COLLATERAL  ADVANTAGES,  consisting  of  the  Faculty  Concerts,  Pupils' 
Recitals,  Lectures,  Chorus  Classes,  Orchestral  Practice,  etc.,  are  of  inestimable  value  to. 
the  student.  Special  classes  in  the  Art  of  Conducting,  the  training  of  Boy  Choirs  and 
a  Normal  Course  for  advanced  pupils  who  are  preparing  to  teach,  are  now  made  prom- 
inent features  of  the  work. 
Send  for  calendar,  or  call  at  the  Institution. 

F.  W.  HALE,  General  Manager. 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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the  bass  of  the  second  measure  of  the  theme  making  a  terrific  ;' cross-rela- 
tion ■'  with  the  A-natural  in  the  upper  and  middle  voices  of  the  first  meas- 
ure. The  unmusical  harshness  of  this  daring  progression  is  only  to  be 
overcome  on  the  "  tender-handed  stroke  a  nettle  "  principle.  If  the  dis- 
turbing bass  is  played  at  all  timidly,  so  that  it  and  the  middle  parts  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  ear  as  a  merely  harmonic  accompaniment  to  the  principal 
theme,  the  passage  is  irredeemably  hideous  and  unmusical.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  bass  (on  the  'celli,  double-basses,  and  contra-bassoon)  is 
played  with  the  utmost  vigor,  so  that  it  stands  out  distinctly  as  an  inde- 
pendent melodic  phrase,  then  the  ear  perceives  that  it  has  to  grasp  the 
simultaneous  announcement  of  two  distinct  and,  as  it  were,  belligerent 
themes,  each  one  of  which  strives  to  overcrow  the  other,  and  impress  its 
own  peculiar  character  upon  the  harmony.  It  is  a  struggle  for  the  suprem- 
acy berween  major  and  minor;  and  this  introduces  an  element  of  dra- 
matic interest  behind  which .  the  harmonic  harshness  of  the  passage  is 
veiled.  One  listens  to  this  contest  between  F  major  and  F  minor  much  as 
the  oM  Romans  looked  on  at  fighting  gladiators,  all  agog  to  see  which  will 
win,  but  careless  of  the  blood  shed.  The  initial  phrase  of  three  notes  can 
hardly  be  called  one  of  the  regular  themes  of  the  movement;  but  it  keeps 
reappearing  again  and  again  episodically,  and-  always  in  minor,  much  as 
fragments  of  the  opening  horn-passage  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  move- 
ment of  Schubert's  C  major  symphony  keep  cropping  up  in  the  working-out. 
It  is  like  an  evil  spirit  constantly  hovering  about  the  passionate  and  essen" 
tially  joyous  movement,  continually  trying  where  it  can  do  it  injury  and  turn 
its  jubilation  into  mourning, —  as  Iago  says  :  — 

"  Oh,  you  are  well-tun'd  now  ! 
But  I'll  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music, 
As  honest  as  I  am." 

The  plan  and  development  of  this  first  movement  are  regular  enough,  as  is 
-generally  the  case  with  Brahms.  After  the  first  theme  has  been  exposed, 
there  comes  a  passage  which  one  might  at  first  be  inclined  to  mistake  for 
the  second  theme  ;  but  its  being  still  in  the  principal  key  (F  major),  as  well 
as  its  anxious,  restless  character,  stamp  it  distinctly  as  a  subsidiary  of  the 
first.  The  real  second  theme  comes  later  (9-4  time),  in  A  major,  at  first  on 
the  clarinet,  then  on  the  oboe  and  violas  in  octaves.  The  conclusion-theme 
is  more  of  the  character  of  passage  work,  and  is  haunted  by  reminiscences' of 
the  ill-boding  "  three  notes."  The  first  part  of  the  movement  is  regularly 
repeated.  The  free  fantasia  is  neither  so  long  nor  so  elaborate  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  Brahms  :  it  runs  largely  on  the  second  theme,  but 
toward  the  end  we  find  a  solemn  episode  in  which  the  dread  "  three  notes  " 
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have  it  all  to  themselves,  until  the  first  theme  gathers  courage  to  reappear 
once  more  and  leads  to  the  third  part,  in  which  the  two  opposing  forces 
fall  to  it  again  more  fiercely  than  ever.  The  movement  closes  with  a  long- 
ish  coda,  in  which  the  first  theme  gains  the  upper  hand,  the  diminuendo  at 
the  end  showing  it  to  us  as  if  triumphant,  but  exhausted. 

The  second  movement  {andante,  in  C  major)  is  built  somewhat  on  the 
plan  of  the  adagio  in  Beethoven's  ninth  symphony,  much  as  it  differs  in 
character  from  that  wonderful  movement.  It  is  a  set  of  free  variations  on 
two  alternating  and  contrasted  themes,  the  first  of  which  has  been  accused 
of  a  too  striking  likeness  to  the  prayer  in  He'rold's  "Zampa," —  a  likeness 
which,  however,  does  not  extend  beyond  the  first  four  notes. 

In  lieu  of  a  scherzo  we  find  the  third  movement  to  be  a  graceful  sort  of 
romanza  (poco  allegretto,  in  C  minor)  of  almost  startling  rhythmic  original- 
ity. This  alternates  with  a  charming,  if  somewhat  uncanny,  piece  of 
badinage,  which  would  sound  very  Schumannesque,  were  it  not  so 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  Brahms  himself. 

The  finale  is  one  of  those  furious  Hungarian  movements, —  almost  a 
sort  of  "  Friska"  in  fact, —  in  which  Brahms  delights;  but  it  is  not  ali  fury. 
The  light  and  playful  alternate  with  the  fierce  and  vehement ;  and  there  is  a 
beautifully  solemn  second  theme,  .besides  a  glorious  third  theme  which  has 
nothing  of  the  Magyar  character,  but  is  thoroughly  German  in  its  buoy- 
ancy. The  movement  is  in  F  minor,  but  at  last  an  augmentation  of  the 
first  theme  brings  in  F  major  in  a  sudden  burst  of  sunlight :  the  terrible 
"three  notes  "  of  the  first  movement  once  more  try  to  cast  a  malign  spell 
over  the  music ;  but  the  evil  spirit  is  exorcised  and  driven  out  by  the 
solemn  second  theme,  now  swelled  to  a  song  of  victory  and  devout  thanks- 


giving.  The  movement  ends  pianissimo,  as  with  the  release  from  earthly 
suffering  of  the  once  proud  principal  theme  of  the  first  movement:  we 
seem  to  see  its  disembodied  spirit  float  away  before  our  eves,  and  then  al- 
is  hushed  in  solemn  silence. 


Andante  spianato  *  et  jfrande  Polonaise  brillante,  in  K-flat  major,  Op.    22. 

»  Frederic  Chopin. 

This  introduction  for  pianoforte  solo  in  G  major,  followed  by  the  brilliant 
polonaise  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  in  E-iiat  major,  has  long  been  one 
of  Chopin's  favorite  works.     The  orchestral  part  in  the  polonaise  is   the 

*"  Spianare,  v.  a.,  to  level,  to  7iiake  level.  Spianato,  ta.  adj.,  levelled,  flat,  ez>en,  smooth,"  BarettiV 
Italian-English  Dictionary. 

Chopin's  use  of  this  term  here  has  reference  to  the  movement  of  a  garden  roller,  the  rolling  accompani- 
ment in  the  left  hand  sufficiently  explaining  it. 
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slightest  that  even  Chopin  ever  wrote.  Indeed,  the  pianoforte  part  is  quite 
complete  in  itself;  and  the  whole  work  is  generally  played  as  a  pianoforte 
solo,  the  pianist  playing  the  few  measures  of  orchestral  tutti  that  appear 
here  and  there.  The  polonaise,  or  polacca,  belongs  essentially  to  modern 
music.  In  time,  rhythm,  and  general  cut  of  melody,  it  is  based  upon  a 
Polish  national  dance.  The  general  scheme  of  the  form  is  a  melody  with 
accompaniment  in  3-4  time,  in  a  stately,  moderate  movement.  At  first, 
the  accompaniment  had  no  distinctive  rhythmic  peculiarities ;  but  later 
a  certain  rhythmic  form  of  accompaniment  became  so  usual  that  it  may 
now  be  regarded  as  characteristic.  This  is  a  bass  note  marking  the  first 
beat  of  the  measure,  followed  by  two  sixteenths  and  four  eighths  in  the 
middle  parts.  It  is  the  same  rhythm  that  characterized  the  accompaniment 
of  the  cabahtta  of  arias  in  the  Bellini-Donizetti  period  of  Italian  opera. 
It  differs  slightly  from  that  of  the  bolero,  in  which  latter  the  bass  regularly 
strikes  not  only  the  first,  but  also  the  third  beat  of  the  measure.  But  this 
peculiar  rhythm  is  only  usual  in  the  polonaise  accompaniment.  It  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  essential  to  it.  In  structure  the'polonaise  of  to-day  tends 
to  follow  more  or  less  closely  the  scheme  of  the  scherzo  and  trio. 


Suite  for  Orchestra,  in  D  major,  Op.  39.  Antonin  Dvorak,  1841. 

Antonin  Dvorak  (the  right  pronunciation  of  this  name  is  not  easy  to 
indicate.  The  syllables  are  divided  as  follows :  Dvo-rdk.  The  Dv  is  pro- 
nounced like  Dvw ;  the  vowel  sound  of  the  first  syllable  is  that  of  the  aw 
in  "  law " ;  the  Czech  r  is  pronounced  exactly  like  the  s  in  "  pleasure," 
there  being  no.  sound  of  either  the  English  or  the  Continental  r  in  the 
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word  :  the  vowel  sound  of  the  second  syllable  is  that  of  a  in  t;  father,"  but 
shorter;  the  accent  is  strongly  on  the  second  syllable.  The  name  might 
be  phonetically  spelled,  in  English,  Dvwor-zhack,  the  r  being  silent)  was 
born  at  Nelahozeves  (Muhlhausen),  near  Kralup,  in  Bohemia,  on  Sept.  8, 
i $41.  His  father,  Frantisek  Dvorak,  was  butcher  and  innkeeper  in  his 
native  place  ;  and  the  young  Antonin  was  intended  for  the  former  of  these 
trades.  His  taste  for  music  was  aroused  by  listening  to  the  itinerant  bands 
of  musicians  that  would  visit  the  village  on  feast  and  holidays,  and  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  village  schoolmaster  to  give  him  lessons  on  the  violin  and 
in  singing. 

He  made  rapid  progress,  and  soon  sang  solos  in  church  and  played  the 
violin  at  holiday  festivities.  At  one  such  performance,  however,  in  Passion 
Week,  he  broke  down  completely  from  nervousness.  In  1853,  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  his  father  sent  him  to  a  better  school  in  Zlonitz,  where  he 
studied  the  organ,  pianoforte,  and  harmony  under  the  organist  A.  Lieh- 
mann.  In  1855  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Kamnitz,  to  learn  German  and 
inish  his  education.  Here  he  studied  under  the  organist  Hancke.  Next 
year  he  returned  to  Zlonitz,  whither  his  father  had  moved  meanwhile.  An 
amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  him  about  this  time.  The  young  fifteen-year- 
old  musician  had  prepared  a  surprise  for  his  father  and  friends,  compos- 
ing an  original  polka  for  several  instruments,  to  be  played  in  honor  of  his 
return  to  his  family;  but,  never  having  studied  istrumentation,  probably 
never    having   even    had   a  chance    of    looking  carefuHy  at    an  orchestral 
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score,  he  royally  ignored  the  fact  that  he  was  writing  for  transposing  instrur 
ments,  and  wrote  all  the  parts  in  his  polka  according  to  the  real  sounds,  as 
if  he  had  been  writing  only  for  strings.  The  result  at  the  first  trying  over 
of  his  polka  was  a  terrific  chaos  of  parts  in  different  keys,  a  jumble  of 
ear-scorching  sounds,  from  which  neither  melody  nor  harmony  could  be 
unravelled. 

It  seems  a  little  odd  that  his  father,  who  was  by  no  means  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, should  have  been  willing  to  have  him  spend  so  much  time  as 
he  did  upon  his  musical  education  ;  for,  on  his  return  to  Zlonitz,  Antonfn 
found  him  quite  as  set  as  ever  upon  making  a  butcher  of  him.  But  his  own 
mind  was  fully  made  up  by  this  time  upon  following  a  musical  career. 
Months  of  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Antonfn  was  warmly  backed  up  by 
his  old  teacher  Liehmann.  Likely  enough,  the  father  had  though:  the 
boy's  talent  warranted  giving  him  some  .musical  instruction,  but  kept  on 
opposing  his  wish  to  become  a  musician  by  profession,  simply  to  see  if  he 
was  enough  in  earnest  about  it  to  stick  to  his  purpose  in  the  face  of  ob- 
stacles. Certainly,  he  gave  in  to  the  boy  after  a  while,  and  sent  him  to  Prag 
to  study  his  chosen  art  seriously.  So  in  1857  Antonin  entered  the  school 
supported  by  the  Gesellschaft  der  Kirchenmusik  in  Bohmen  in  Prag. 

He  went  through  the  regular  three  years'  course,  supported  at  firs':  by  a 
small  allowance  from  his  father,  but  afterwards  entirely  by  his  own  violin 
playing.  He  joined  one  of  the  town  bands,  picking  up  a  rather  precarious 
living  by  playing  in  cafes  and  other  public  places  where  the  hat  could  be 
passed  round.  When,  in  1862,  a  Bohemian  theatre  was  opened  in  Prag, 
the  band  to  which  he  belonged  was  engaged  to  furnish  the  incidental  music 
to  the  plays  given  ;  and,  when  the  institution  was  later  firmly  established 
as  the  National  Theatre,  Dvorak  and  some  of  his  companions  got  posistion 
in  the  regular  orchestra.  Bedrich  Smetana  was  the  conductor  from  1866 
to  1874,  and  Dvorak  gained  much  from  almost  constant  intercourse  with 
him.  He  also  found  a  good  friend  in  Karl  Bendl  (not  Franz  Bendel.  the 
pianist,  but  a  native  of  Prag,  pupil  of  Frantisek  Blazek  and  Karel  Franti- 
sek  Pitsch,  who,  after  holding  important  positions  in  Brussels  and  Amster- 
dam, had  returned  to  Prag  in  1866  to  conduct  a  choral  society  there),  who 
gave  him  every  opportunity  in  his  power  to  make  acquaintance  witli  the 
works  of  the  great  masters.     He  was  too  poor  to  buy  scores,  and  did  no: 
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even  own  a  pianoforte.  He  had,  however,  already  begun  composing.  In 
1862  he  had  written  a  string  quintet,  and  in  1865  he  had  two  symphonies 
finished.  About  this  time,  too,  he  wrote  the  music  of  a  grand  opera, 
''Alfred,"  to  a  German  text,  and  several  songs.  He  afterwards  burned  the 
MS.  score  of  the  opera.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  organist  at  the 
Adalberts-Kirche  in  Prag.  The  small  salary  attaching  to  this  post,  and 
some  private  pupils  he  managed  to  get,  enabled  him  to  give  up  his  position 
in  the  orchestra,  and  even  to  marry. 

Dvorak  first  came  before  the  public  as  a  composer  in  1873,  when  thirty- 
two  years  old,  with  his  now  well  known  Patriotic  Hymn  (the  text  from  "  Die 
Erben  cles  Weissen  Berges,"  by  Halek) ;  and  in  1874  a  symphony  in  E-flat, 
and  the  scherzo  from  another  in  D  minor,  were  given.  These  two  sym- 
phonies, as  well  as  the  two  earlier  ones  written,  or  finished,  in  1865,  in 
B-fiat  and  E  minor,  are  not  included  in  the  list  of  his  works,  and  have  not 
been  published.  An  opera  by  him,  "Konig  und  Kohler,"  was  put  into  re- 
hearsal at  the  National  Theatre;  but  the  style  of  the  music  was  so  utterly 
and  wildly  unconventional  that  it  was  soon  abandoned  as  "impracticable." 
He  afterwards  rewrote  almost  every  note  of  it.  In  its  remodelled  shape, 
"  Konig  und  Kohler  "  was  brought  out  with  flattering  success.  Dvorak's 
reputation  now  reached  Vienna,  and  the  smallness  of  his  means  being  also 
known,  a  pension  of  about  S250  a  year  was  awarded  him  by  the  Kultus- 
mimsterium. 

In  1877  Johann  Franz  von   Herbeck,  who  was  on   the  government  com- 
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mission  to  examine  the  works  of  composers  to  whom  this  grant  was 
awarded,  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  this  post  by  Johannes  Brahms.  A 
set  of  duets,  "  Klange  aus  Mahren,"  by  Dvorak,  came  under  his  eye,  and 
so  delighted  him  that  he  induced  the  publishing  firm  of  Simrock  to  commis- 
sion the  Bohemian  composer  to  write  his  since  famous  series  of  "  Slavische 
Tanze  "  for  pianoforte,  4  hands.  These  dances  soon  made  the  round  of 
Germany,  and  had  a  success  rivalling  that  of  Brahms's  cwn  "  Ungarische 
Tanze  "  themselves.  Publishers  began  to  be  anxious  to  secure  works  by 
the  new  composer,  and  many  of  Dvorak's  compositions,  written  at  various 
previous  periods,  now  saw  the  light  of  print.  Brahms's  personal  friendship 
for  him  grew  apace.  From  this  time  forward  Dvorak  held  an  undisputed 
position  in  the  front  rank  of  living  composers.  His  operas,  of  which  he 
has  written  several,  have  hardly  been  given  outside  his  native  Bohemia  ;  but 
his  orchestral  and  chamber  music,  and  especially  his  choral  works,  have 
won  him  fame  in  every  part  of  the  musical  world  except  France,  where  he 
is,  as  yet,  practically  unknown.  England  has  been  particularly  prominent 
in  recognizing  his  talent ;  and  some  of  his  finest  works  for  soli,  chorus,  and 
orchestra  ("The  Spectre's  Bride,"  Birmingham  Festival,  1885,  '"Saint 
Ludmila,"  Leeds  Festival,  1886)  have  been  written  for  that  country,  and 
given  there  under  his  baton.  Two  years  ago  he  was  invited  by  Mrs. 
jeanette  Thurber  to  assume  the  directorship  of  the  National  Conservatory 
of  Music  in  New  York,  which  post  he  now  holds. 

Dvorak  is  notable  as  a  composer  for  the  strong  national  Czech  accent  of 
his  music,  his  rhythmic  originality,  his  briUiancy  of  style,  and  a  certain 
depth  and  genuineness  of  feeling  that  are  quite  his  own.  No  doubt  he  suf- 
fered somewhat  from  the  very  restricted  circle  of  his  activity  before  the  year 
1878,  before  which  time  few  of  his  works- were  performed  ;  and  he  -conse- 
quently had  the  advantage  of  but  little  intelligent  criticism.  He  thus 
reached  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  with  his  individual  style  pretty  thor- 
oughly formed,  but  with  little  but  his  own  self-criticism  to  help  him  in  judg- 
ing of  his  own  merits  and  shortcomings.  The'  originality,  nervous  force. 
and  depth  of  feeling  in  his  music  are,  however,  none  the  less  unquestion- 
able. 

The  orchestral  suite  played  at  this  concert  is  a  work  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  the  composer.  It  is  quite  of  the  character  of  the  modern  suite, 
differing  from  the  old  "  Suite  de  pieces  "  of    Bach  and  Handel's  day,  in 
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that  all  its  numbers  are  not  in  the  same  key,  and  also  from  the  more 
modern  dance-forms  used  in  it.  Most  of  its  movements  are  scored  for 
small  orchestra,  with  but  few  wind  instruments,  the  full  classical  orchestra 
(without  trombones)  being  represented  only  in  the  closing  furiant. 


Kai&er-Marseh  (B-flat  major). 


Richard  Wagner,  1813-1883. 


The  Kaiser-Marsch  (or  Emperor's  March)  was  written  by  Wagner  in 
commemoration  of  the  German  victories  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 
After  the  first  few  pages  of  joyful,  pompous,  and  then  more  solemn 
triumph,  the  picture  changes  to  one  of  conflict  and  battle,  through  the  din 
of  which  Luther's  Eirt  feste  Burg  rings  out  ever  and  anon  as  a  rallying 
point  for  the  German  forces.  When  the  melee  has  reached  its  most  furious 
pitch,  the  song  of  victory  bursts  forth  afresh  with  redoubled  splendor. 
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We  Dye  or  Cleanse  all  Materials.  Clothing  of  all  kinds  Dyed  or  Cleansed  Whole, 

LARGEST    IX    AMERICA.  ESTABLISHED    1829. 

Bundles  called  for  and  delivered  free  of  charge. 


ZBIR-A-USTOK:    OFFICES: 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

365  Fifth  Ave.,  above  34th  Street.  1199  Ninth  Ave.,  corner  73d  Street. 

731  Sixth  Ave.,  near  420*   Street.  276  Columbus  Avenue. 

435  1-2   Lexington   Ave. 


Providence.  R.I.,  271  Westminster  St. 
Newport,  R.I.,  327  Thames  St. 
Lynn,  Mass.,  3  Market  St. 

Boston  ^Highlands),  2206  Washington  St. 


Boston  (South),  393  Broadway. 
Cambridge,  412  Harvard  St. 
Watertown,  Mass.,  Galen  St. 
Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  Kittredge  Cottage, 
Mt.  Desert  St. 


We  were  the  first  house  in  this  country  to  introduce  French  Dry  Cleansing,  and  we  are  still  in  advance  of 
aJl  competitors. 
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CHICKERING  HALL,        .         .         .        NEW  YORK. 


Third  Concert 


BY    THE 


Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra, 

(8 j  Performers.) 

ARTHUR  NIKISCH,   Conductor. 

Thursday  Evening ', 


January  12, 

AT  8. 
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FOR  AMATEUR  ACTING 


FOUR     NEW     PLAYS     BY     POPULAR    AUTHORS 


By    GRACE    LIVINGSTON    FURNISS. 

Second   Floor,    Spoopendyke. 

A   Farce  in   Two   Acts. 

Five  male  and  three  female  characters.  Scene,  a  simple  interior,  the  same  for  both  acts.  Costumes 
modern.  This  piece,  while  it  can  hardly  hope  to  equal  in  popularity  this  author's  phenomenal  success,  "  A 
Box  of  Monkeys,"  is  easily  the  best  piece  that  she  has  yet  put  forth.     Price,  15  cents. 


The    Corner  Lot    Chorus. 

A   Farce   in   One   Act. 

As  Originally  Performed  by  "  The  Twelfxh-Night  Club"'  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre-, 

New  York,  on  May  7,  1891. 

Seven  female  characters  who  speak  and  ten  Jury  Girls.     Costumes  modern  and  tasteful.     Scenery  of  lit 
10  importance.     Plays  about  forty  minutes.     Price,  25  cents. 


By   T.   RUSSELL    SULLIVAN. 

A    Cigarette  from   Java. 

A   Comedy   in   One   Act. 

As  Originally  Performed  at  the  Boston  Museum  on  Oct.  13,  1S79. 

Four  male  and  two  female  characters.     Scenery,  a  simple  interior.     This  is  an  admirably  clever  little  p'ay 
for  parlor  performance,  refined  in  humor  and  ingenious  in  story.     Price,  15  cents. 


By    WM.    MAYNADIER    BROWNE. 

r 

The    Trtistee. 

A  Play  in   Four   Acts. 

As  Originally  Performed  by  "The  Players''  at  West  Newton,  Mass.,  Nov.  24,  1890. 

Ten  male,  five  female  characters.  Costumes  modern.  Scenery,  three  interiors.  The  story  is  interest- 
ing, the  dialogue  bright,  the  action  stirring.  In  its  general  character  it  is  not  unlike  the  popular  "  Jim,  the 
Penman."    Price,  25  cents. 

Any  of  the  above  books  sent  postpaid  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Cata- 
logues of  plays  and  entertainments  for  amateurs  free  on  application.  Our  new 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Plays  now  ready. 


Walter   H.   Baker  &  Co., 

THEATRICAL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  PUBLISHERS, 

No.    23    WINTER    STREET,    BOSTON,    MASS. 
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CHICKERING    HALL,    NEW    YORK, 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 


ARTHUR  NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


Twelfth  Season,  1892-93. 


PROGRAMME 


OF    THE 


THIRD  CONCERT 

Thursday  Evening,  January  12, 
At  8  o'clock. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by 
William  F.  Apthorp. 


PUBLISHED  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS,  MANAGER. 


A    WORD    TO    THE   WISE. 


Certain  advertisements  from  trade  rivals,  who  fear  the 
phenomenal  success  of 

F'an  Houteris  Cocoa 


In  America,  contain  innuendoes  against  it,  and  appeal  to  the  authority  of 

Dr.  SYDNEY  RINGER,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  University  College,  London, 
Author  of  the  Standard  "Handbook  of  Therapeutics?'' 

This    eminent    physician    ACTUALLY    writes    as    follows:  — 

"  From  the  careful  analyses  of  Professor  Attfield  and  others,  I  am  satisfied  that  Messrs. 
VAN  HOUTEN'S  COCOA  is  in  noway  injurious  to  health,  and  that  it  is  decidedly  more 
nutritious  than  other  cocoas.     It  is  certainly  '  Pure  '  and  highly  digestible. 

"The  quotations  in  certain  advertisements  from  my  book  on  Therapeutics  are  quite  mis- 
leading, and  cannot  possibly  apply  to  VAN  HOUTEN'S  COCOA." 

The  false  reflection  on  Van  Houten's  Cocoa  is  thus  effecttially  repelled,  and  the  very 
authority  cited  to  injure  it  has  thereby  been  pro7npted  to  give  it  a  very  handsome  tes- 
timonial. 


290   FIFTH   AVENUE 


down    Sale. 


Ladies',  Misses',  and  Children's  DRESSES  AND  STREET 
GARMENTS  for  Spring  and  Summer  as  well  as  Winter,  all 
marked   at  their   cost  to   us,   and    in   many   cases   less. 


GREAT    BARGAINS 

in  Ladies'  and  Children's  GLOVES,  also  BOYS'  CLOTHING. 

Orders  taken   for    LADIES'    DRESSES    during    January   and 
February   at   reduced    prices. 


Boston  Chickering 

Symphony  #         HalL 

Orchestra  season  of  1892-93 

Mr.  ARTHUR   NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


Third  Concert, 

Thursday  Evening,  January  12, 

At  8  o'clock. 


PROGRAMME. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  ^  -       -      Symphony  No.  8,  in  F  major,  Op.  93   V 

I.    Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio  (F  major)    -  3-4 

II.    Allegretto  scherzando  (B-flat  major)  -  2-4 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto  (F  major)     -  3-4 
Trio  :  Same  tempo  (F  major)       -  3-4 

IV.  Allegro  vivace  (F  major)    -          -          -  -  .  •     -          2-2 

Mendelssohn    V      -       -        Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  G  minor,  No.  1 

Y 

Molto  Allegro  con  fuoco. 
Andante. 
Presto. 

Berlioz  \/-       -  Two  movements  from  "La  Damnation  de  Faust,"  Op.  24  / 

I.    Menuet  des  Feu-follets  :  Moderato  (D  major)       -  -  3-4 

II.    Valse  des  Sylphes :  Allegro,  mouvement  de  valse  (D  major)  3-8 

Bruch   Y  First  and  Second  Movements  of  Concerto  for  Violin,  in  G  minor,    / 
No.  1 

Allegro  moderato.  — Adagio. 

Beethoven    v-       -  -  Overture,  "Leonore,"  No.  3     * 


SOLOISTS: 

Signorina  EUGENIA  CASTELLANO.  Mr.  TIMOTHEE  ADAMOWSKI. 


THE  PIANO  USED   IS  A  CHICKERING. 

(3)  / 

J 


COLD    MEDAL.    PARIS.    1878. 


FROM  WHICH  THE  EXCESS  GF  OIL  HAS  BEEN  REMOVED. 


IS  ABSOLUT! 


^^nasmSS^s^^^^a^ 


No  chemicals  are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has  MORE 
THAN  THREE  TIMES  THE  STRENGTH  of  cocoa  mixed 
with  starch,  arrowroot,  or  sugar,  and  is  therefore  far  more  eco- 
nomical, COSTING  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUF.  It 
is  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  EASILY  DIGESTED, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as  well  as  for  persons  in 
health.  __ 

Ask  Your  Grocer  for  it.    Allow  no  Substitution. 
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Symphony  No.  8,  in  F  major,  Op.  93. 


Liudwig  van  Beethoven. 


/.     Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio  (F  major) 3-4 

77.     Allegretto  scherzando  {B-flat  major) 2-4 

III.     Tempo  di  menuetto  (F  major)        3-4 

Trio,  same  tempo  (F  major) .  3-4 

IV.     Allegro  vivace  (F  major) .  2-2 

Of  this  symphony  Hector  Berlioz  writes  as  follows  :  — 

"This  one  is  in  F,  like  the  'Pastoral,'  but  conceived  in  smaller  dimen- 
sions than  in  the  preceding  symphonies.  Yet,  if  it  hardly  exceeds  the  first 
symphony  (in  C  major)  in  amplitude  of  form,  it  at  least  far  surpasses  it  in 
the  triple  respect  of  instrumentation,  rhythm,  and  melodic  style. 

"The  first  movement  contains  two  themes,  both  of  them  of  a  gentle, 
calm  character.     The  second  of  these,  the  most  remarkable  to  our  mind, 


U 


SMART  FABRICS 


»J 


The  productions  for 

DAINTY    DRESS   AND    ARTISTIC    FITMENTS 


OF 

can  be  found  only  with  us  in  the  States.     Their  WOOLENS, 
VELVETEENS,  SILKS,  etc.,  are  exceptional  in  all  ways. 

Samples  sent  and  inquiries  answered. 

EAST     INDIA    HOU  SE  ,51  &  53  Summer  St.,  BOSTON,  U.S.A. 

SOLE  AGENTS  OF  LIBERTY  &  CO.,  LONDON,  W. 
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seems  always  to  avoid  the  perfect  cadence,  first  by  modulating  in  a  wholly 
unexpected  way  (the  phrase  begins  in  D  major,  and  ends  in  C  major),  and 
then  by  losing  itself,  without  ending,  in  the  chord  of  the  diminished  7th  on 
the  subdominant. 

"  This  melodic  caprice  sounds  as  if  the  composer,  in  the  mood  for  sweet 
emotions,  were  suddenly  turned  aside  by  a  sad  thought  interrupting  his 
joyous  song. 

"  The  andante  scherzando  #  is  one  of  those  productions  to  which  you  can 

find    neither   model  nor  pendant.     That  sort  of  thing   falls  straight  from 

heaven  into  the  artist's  thought.     He  writes  it  all  at  a  sitting,  and  we  are 

dumb  at  hearing  it.     The  wind  instruments  play  here  the  opposite  role  to 

their   ordinary  one  :    they  accompany  in   plain  chords,  struck  eight  times 

pianissimo  in  a  measure,  the  light  dialogue  a  punta  d'  arco  of  the  violins  and 

basses.     It  is  tender,  artless,  and  of  a  wholly  graceful  indolence,  as  of  two 

children  picking  flowers  in  a  field  of  a  fine  spring  morning. 

"Will  one  believe  that  this  ravishing  idyl  ends  with  the  one  of  all  com- 
monplaces for  which  Beethoven  had  the  greatest  aversion, —  by  the  Italian 
cadence  ?  Just  as  the  instrumental  conversation  of  the  two  little  orches- 
tras, of  wind  and  strings,  is  most  charming,  the  composer,  as  if  he  were  sud- 
denly obliged  to  end  oft,  writes  a  succession  of  these  four  notes,  G,  F,  A, 

*It  ought  to  be  allegretto  scherzando  ;  but  Berlioz  is  inaccurate,  as  usual. 


PRIESTLEY'S  BLACK  DRESS  GOODS. 

These  include  SILK- WARP  HENRIETTAS  and  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season. 
Among  them  may  be  noticed 

SWIVEL,  MOIRE,  STRIPED,  OMBRE,  AND  MATELASSE  EFFECTS, 

Crystals,    Poplins,     Reps,    Soleils,    Whipcords,    Diagonals, 

Twills,    Crepons,    Armures,    Cords,    Cheviots, 

Storm   Serges,    English    Suitings,   Cravenette    Serges. 

ALL    WIDTHS,    WEIGHTS,    AND    PRICES. 

See  that  the  Goods  are  rolled  upon  a  Tarnished  Board,  and  that  they  are   stamped 

every   5  yards    on   the   under   side   of   the    Kelvedge    with    the 

Manufacturers'  Name,  B.  PRIESTLEY  &  CO. 

For  sale  by  the  principal  dealers  throughout  the  United  States. 
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B-flat  (6th  dominant,  leading  note,  and  tonic),  in  a  tremolo  of  the  violins. 
He  repeats  them  several  times  hurriedly,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
Italians  do  when  they  sing  w  Felirita  '  and  stops  short.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  explain  this  prank  10  my  satisfaction."* 


Minuet  of  Wili-o'-tlie-Wisps,  "Waltz  of  Sylphs,  froin  "  Tlie  Damnation  of  Faust." 

Hector  Berlioz,  1803-1869. 

I.     Menuet  des  Feu-follets :  Moderato  [D  major) 3-4 

II.      Valse  des  Sylphes:  Allegro,  mouvetnent  de  valse  {E  major)       .     .     .     3-8 

The  minuet  of  Will-o'-the-Wisps  comes  in  the  scene  in  Berlioz's  "  Faust " 

*  If  anything  could  show  the  Frenchman's  absolutely  lacking  and  vacant  sense  of  humor,  this  despair  of  Ber- 
lioz's shows  it.  And  Berlioz  himself  ends  his  tragic  overture  to  "  King  Lear  "  with  an  Italian  "  Brillenbass,^ 
as  the  Germans  have  it ! 


(Founded  by  Dr.  Eben  Tourjee.) 
RICHARD  H.  DANA,  President.  CARL  FAELTEN,  Director. 


THE  COURSES  of  STUDY  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  giving  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive musical  education. 

THE  FACULTY  have  been  chosen  with  reference  not  only  to  their  standing  as  artists,  but 
also  with  regard  to  their  ability  as  teachers  of  the  highest  excellence. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  DEPARTMENTS  of  Music,  Elocution,  Fine  Arts,  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages provide  the  most  ample  means  for  acquiring  a  thorough  and  complete  knowledge 
of  one  or  all  of  these  subjects  at  comparatively  small  cost. 

THE  FREE  COLLATERAL  ADVANTAGES,  consisting  of  the  Faculty  Concerts,  Pupils' 
Recitals,  Lectures,  Chorus  Classes,  Orchestral  Practice,  etc.,  are  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  student.  Special  classes  in  the  Art  of  Conducting,  the  training  of  Boy  Choirs  and 
a  Normal  Course  for  advanced  pupils  who  are  preparing  to  teach,  are  now  made  prom- 
inent features  of  the  work. 
Send  for  calendar,  or  call  at  the  Institution. 

F.  W    HALE,  Generai  Manager, 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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in  which  Mephistopheles  sings  his  serenade  to  Marguerite.  The  scene  is 
at  night,  in  the  street  before  Marguerite's  house.  Mephistopheles  enters, 
and,  before  singing  his  serenade,  summons  to  his  aid  an  army  of  will-o'-the- 
wisps  to  hover  round  the  house  and  bewilder  Marguerite's  senses  with  their 
magic.  This  minuet  is  purely  orchestral :  in  form  it  is  pretty  nearly  the 
regular  minuet  and  trio,  to  which  a  rapid  coda  in  2-2  time  is  added,  built 
upon  the  theme  of  Mephistopheles's  serenade.  As  a  piece  of  orchestral 
coloring,  the  minuet  is  almost  unique  :  there  is  in  it  a  peculiar  effect  such  as 
no  other  composer  but  Berlioz  has  ever  attempted,  and  which  Berlioz  him- 
self has  suggested  only  on  one  other  occasion.*  This  is  the  effect  of  fitful 
flickering  light  against  a  dark,  sombre  background.  Suggestions  of  bright 
light  or  of  darkness  are  not  uncommon  in  music  of  the  picturesque  sort : 
the  peculiarity  here  is  the  suggestion  of  bright  lights  in  darkness,  of  light 
and  darkness  at  the  same  time. 

The  Waltz  of  Sylphs  is  an  orchestral  bit  from  an  earlier  part  of  the  same 
work.  It  belongs  to  Scene  7  of  Part  I.:  "Bushy  meadows  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe  " ;  the  scene  in  which  Mephistopheles  puts  Faust  to  sleep,  and 
summons  the  gnomes  and  sylphs  to  bring  him  dreams  of  love  and  Mar- 
guerite.    The    waltz  represents  the  sylphs  dancing  away  through    the  air 

*  In  the  "  March  to  the  Scaffold"  in  the  "  Fantastic"  symphony. 


after  the  performance  of  their  magic  task.  The  melody  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  immediately  preceding  "  Chorus  of  Gnomes  and 
Sylphs,"  but  in  a  different  tempo  and  rhythm.  It  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate, fairy-like  bits  of  orchestration  in  all  music. 


Overture  to  "iLeonore,"  No.  III.,  Op.  73.  tiidwig  van  Beethoven. 

Adagio  (C  -major) 3-4 

Allegro  {C  major) 2-2 

This  mighty  composition  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  king  of  over- 
tures,—  a  somewhat  foolish  title ;  for,  great  as  it  is,  it  is  perhaps  no  greater 
than  the  overture  to  "  Coriolan."  No  work  stands  on  an  absolutely  iso- 
lated pinnacle  of  supremacy.  It  begins  with  one  of  Beethoven's  most 
daring  harmonic  subtleties;  the  key  is  C  major;  the  strings,  trumpets,  and 
kettle-drums  strike  a  short  fortissimo  G  (the  dominant  of  the  key),  which  is 
held  and  diminished  by  the  wooden  wind  and  horns,  then  taken  up  again 
piano  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves.  From  this  G  the  strings,  with  the  flute, 
clarinets,  and  first  bassoon,  now  pass  step  by  step  down  the  scale  of  C 
major,  through  the  compass  of  an  octave,  landing  on  a  mysterious  F-sharp 
which  the  strings  thrice  swell  and  diminish,  and  against  which  the  bassoons 
complete  the  chord  of  the  dominant  7th,  and  at  last  of  the  tonic  of  the  key  of 
B  major.    From  this  chord  of  B  major  the  strings  jump  immediately  back  to 


"THE  WHITE  TRAIN"  BETWEEN  BOSTON  AND 

NEW  YORK.     3  P.fl. 

The  shortest  line — only  two  hundred  and  thirteen  miles,  five 
hours  and  forty  minutes. 
A  delightful  ride  of  eighty=six  miles  without  a  stop. 
New  Parlor  Cars,  Royal  Buffet  Smokers,  Coaches  and  Dining  Cars,  lighted 

by  Gas  and  heated  by  Steam. 
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G  (dominant  of  C  major),  and  pass,  by  a  deceptive  cadence,  through  the 
chord  of  the  dominant  7th  and  minor  9th  to  the  chord  of  A-flat  major. 
Here  we  have,  in  the  short  space  of  nine  measures,  a  succession  of  keys  — 
C  major,  B  major,  A-flat  major  —  such  as  few  men  before  Beethoven  would 
have  dared  to  write ;  but  such  is  the  art  with  which  this  extraordinary  suc- 
cession is  managed  that  all  sounds  perfectly  unforced  and  natural.  The 
key  of  A-flat  major  once  reached,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons,  supported  by 
the  strings  and  two  sustained  notes  on  the  first  and  second  trombone,  play 
the  opening  measures  of  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Fruhlingstagen,"  in 
the  second  act  of  the  opera.  Then  come  mysterious,  groping  harmonies  in 
the  strings,  leading  to  E  minor,  in  which  key  the  flute  and  first  violins  call  to 
and  answer  each  other,  as  if  anxiously  searching  for  something  in  the  dark ; 
the  search  grows  more  animated,  the  double-basses  and  wind  instruments  join 
in  it,  the  key  changes,  until  a  terrific  outburst  of  the  whole  orchestra  on  the 
chord  of  A-flat  major  announces  that  the  thing  sought  for  is  found.  But 
angry  chords  on  the  strings  and  brass,  answered  by  plaintive  wailings  of 
the  deepest  pathos  on  the  wooden  wind  instruments,  tell  that  it  is  not  a 
thing  of  joy,  but  rather  of  endless  sorrow  and  horror.  The  basses  repeat 
an  imitation  of  the  old  flute  and  violin  call,  admonishing  to  immediate 
action,  that  the  sorrow  and  horror  be  made  an  end  of.  The  dominant  of 
C  major  is  reached :  the  basses  alone  lead  on  to  the  tonic,  and,  with  the 
allegro,  the  work  of  deliverance  begins.  A  buoyant,  nervous  theme  begins 
pianissimo  in  the  first  violins  and  'celli,  rising  and  falling  against  a  persist- 


Bonbons,  //  Chocolates, 


Puritv  of  Material,  and  Deliciousness  of  Flavor, 
UNEXCELLED  I 

Novelties  in  Fancy  Baskets  &  Bonbonnieres 
STTITABXaSS  FOE  PRESENTS. 

868  Broadway,  bet.  17th  &  18th  Sts. )  ..       T7     , 
150  Broadway,  corner  Liberty  St.     |  Ng^  YOFK. 
21  "West  42 d  Street,  near  5th  Ave. ) 

RANDIES  carefully  packed  and  shipped  to  a!!  parts 
^    of  the  country,   by    mail  or  express. 

OUR    COCOA  and  CHOCOLATES 

FOR    RATING   AND    DRINKING 

FOR    SALE    BY   GROCERS    EVERYWHERE. 


Undoubtedly  the  finest  and 

most  refreshing  perfume. 

Imported  into  the  United  Statea 
for  over  fifty  years. 

U.  S.  AGENTS, 

MULHENS  &  KROPFF, 

NEW   YORK. 
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ent  low  C,  tremulously  held  in  the  violas,  pulsating  and  throbbing  like  an 
anxious  heart-beat  in  the  double-basses.  It  rises  ever  higher,  crescendo  e 
sempre  piil  crescendo,  the  wooden  wind  chiming  in,  until  a  raging  climax  is 
reached  on  the  chord  of  the  dominant  (over  a  tonic  pedal),  and  the  entire  or- 
chestra precipitates  itself  in  unbridled  fury  upon  the  theme,  whirling  onward 
in  irresistible  impetuosity.  The  instrumentation  of  this  passage  is  as  original 
as  it  is  overwhelmingly  brilliant :  all  the  strings  (double-basses  included) 
and  all  the  wooden  wind,  horns,  and  trumpets  (as  far  as  the  last  two  can) 
play  the  theme  itself  in  raging  octaves,  while  only  the  three  trombones 
play  the  harmony.  The  storm  continues,  now  abating  in  violence,  now 
blowing  its  fiercest,  up  to  a  half-cadence  in  the  key  of  E  major.  A  sfor- 
zando  call  on  a  pair  of  horns  ushers  in  perhaps  the  most  poignantly  pa- 
thetic second  theme  in  all  music, —  a  theme  woven  out  of  sobs  and  pitying 
sighs,  over  an  accompaniment  full  of  anxious  agitation  in  the  strings.  A 
more  buoyant  and  hopeful  conclusion-theme  sets  in  (still  in  E  major,  al- 
though modulation  has  been  almost  constant  during  the  second  theme),  and 
with  a  superb  climax  brings  the  first  part  of  the  allegro  to  a  close. 

The  working-out  is  singularly  original  :  the  plan  pursued  is  more  dra- 
matic than  symphonic,  and  had,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  been  adopted 
before,   although  Mendelssohn   afterwards  followed  a  very  similar   one  in 

parts  of  his  overture  "  Meeresstille  und  gliickliche  Fahrt."  This  working- 
out  consists  almost  wholly  in  alternating  a  pathetic,  sobbing  figure  taken 
from   the   second    theme   and    pi  aver!,  now  in  octaves,  now  in  thirds,  by  the 


Signorina  EUGENIA  CHSTELLHflO 


WILL  GIVE 


Two  Pianoforte  Recitals 

AT    CH1CKERING    HALL, 

Wednesday  Evening,  January  18,  AT  8I5. 
Saturday  Afternoon,  January  21, 


AT   THREE. 
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wooden  wind,  over  a  nervous  accompaniment  of  the  strings,  in  which  the 
violins  constantly  harp  on  a  figure  from  the  first  theme,  with  raging 
outbursts  of  fury  in  the  whole  orchestra :  it  is  like  an  oft-repeated  pathetic 
entreaty,  always  answered  by  a  sterner  and  sterner  No  !  The  nodus  of 
this  passionate  plot  is  cut  by  the  trumpet-call  behind  the  stage  (as  in 
the  prison-scene  in  the  second  act  of  the  opera  itself).  This  twice- 
repeated  trumpet-call  in  B-flat  is  each  time  answered  by  the  brief  song 
of  thanksgiving  from  the  same  scene, —  Leonore's  words  in  the  opera 
are,  "  Ach  !  du  bist  gerettet !  Grosser  Gott!"  — first  in  B-flat,  then  in  G-flat 
major.  A  gradual  transition  leads  from  this  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part.  This  return  of  the  first  theme  is  abso- 
lutely original  :  it  comes  back,  not  on  the  strings  as  before,  but  as  a 
blithe  flute  solo  !  Berlioz  was  rather  shocked  at  this  flute  solo  :  he  writes 
of  it  that  "  it  is  not  worthy,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  grand  style  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  overture."  But  there  are  times  when  the  heart  of  man  is  too  full 
of  sudden  joy  even  for  tears,  when,  after  a  long  agonizing  strain  and  an  un- 
looked-for reprieve,  his  whole  being  is  literally  emptied  of  emotion,  and  he 
can  only — whistle.  But  this  emotional  torpor  does  not  last  long:  the 
third  part  develops  itself  along  the  same  general  lines  as  the  first,  and 
leads  to  as  wildly  and  frantically  jubilant  a  coda  as  even  Beethoven  ever 
wrote. 


CARROLLTON    HOTEL, 

Baltimore.  Light  and  German  Streets,      -      BALTIMORE.    MD. 

jLMEHICA.N    JLND    ETTKOPM&N    PL4N. 

The  largest  and  leading  hotel  in  the  city,  with  all  modern  improvements.     The  most  centra!  location 
accessible  to  all  parts  of  the  city.     All  lines  o£  citv  pas-enger  cars  pasr.  its  doors. 

JAMES    P.    SHANNON,  -  Manager. 


THE    CONTINENTAL 

Corner  9th  and  Chestnut  Streets,         -         PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Complete   in   Appointments,   Location,  and  Cuisine. 

Rates,  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  day.  Parlor  Suites  extra  in  proportion. 

J.    E.    KINGSLEY   &   CO.,    Proprietors. 
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CHICKERING    HALL, 


NEW   YORK. 


T  HE 


Kneisel   Quartet 


OF    BOSTON. 


FRANZ  KNEISEL, 

ist  Violin. 

OTTO  ROTH, 

2d  Violin. 


L.  SVECENSKI, 

Viola. 

ALWIN   SCHROEDER, 

Violoncello. 


and    MR.   ARTHUR    FOOTE. 


SECOND   CONCERT 


Saturday  Afternoon,  Jan.  14,  at  3. 


Schumann 


Arthur  Foote 


PROGRAMME. 

Quartet  in  A  minor,  Op.  41,  No.   1 

Introduzione,  Andante  espressivo  — 
Allegro  —  Scherzo,  Presto  —  Adagio. 

Piano  Quartet  in  C  major,  Op.  23 

Allegro  comodo  —  Adagio  ma  non 
troppo  —  Scherzo  ;  Vivace  —  Allegro 
non  troppo. 

(Piano  part  by  the  Composer.) 


Schubert    . 


Quartet  in  D  minor 


Allegro  —  Andante  con  moto 
Allegro  molto  —  Presto. 


Tickets  at  Schuberth's,  23  Union  Square,  and  at  Chickering  Hall. 
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Sing  a  song  of  dye-pots, 
Of  red  and  yellow  hues, 

Of  blacks  that  ne'er  grow  rusty, 
Of  satisfactory  blues. 

Yet  neither  song  nor  sonnet, 
Nor  rippling  rhyme  nor  rondeau, 

Can  fitly  sing  the  praises 
Of  the  colors  of  Lewando. 


He  has  shades  for  eyes  aesthetic, 
He  has  tints  of  varying  tones, 

And  all  outwear  old  Time  himself, 
As  everybody  owns. 

Dear  Phyllis,  when  you've  read  this  hint 

(That's  timely  to  the  wise), 
Pray  drop  into  Lewando's 

And  look  at  his  French  Dyes. 


LEWANDO'S 

French    Dyeing  and   Cleansing 

Establishment. 


MAIN    OFFICES: 

17  Temple  Place,  Boston.    365  Fifth  Avenue,  Hew  York. 

We  Dye  or  Cleanse  all  Materials.  Clothing  of  all  kinds  dyed  or  Cleansed  Whole. 

LARGEST   IN   AMERICA..  ESTABLISHED    1829. 

Bundles  called  for  and  delivered  free  of  charge. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

365  Fifth  Ave.,  above  34th  Street.  1199  Ninth  Ave.,  corner  73d  Street. 

731  Sixth  Ave.,  near  42c!  Street.  276  Columbus  Avenue. 

435  1-2  Lexington  Ave. 


Providence,  R.I.,  271  Westminster  St. 

Newport,  R.I.,  327  Thames  St. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  3  Market  St. 

Boston  (Highlands),  2206  Washington  St. 

Boston  (South),  393  Broadway. 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  412  Harvard  St. 
Watertown,  Mass.,  Galen  St. 
Brookline,  Mass.,  1350  A  Beacon  St. 
Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  Kittredge  Cottage, 
Mt.  Desert,  Me. 


We  were  the  first  house  in  this  country  to  introduce  French  Dry  Cleansing,  and  we  are   still  in  ad- 
vance of  all  competitors. 
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Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra, 

ARTHUR  NIKISCH,   Conductor. 

Thursday  Evening, 


February  g, 

AT  8. 
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FOR   AMATEUR   ACTING. 


FOUR     NEW     PLAYS     BY     POPULAR    AUTHORS. 


By    GRACE    LIVINGSTON    FURNISS. 

Second   Floor,    Spoopendyke. 

A  Farce  in   Two   Acts. 

Five  male  and  three  female  characters.  Scene,  a  simple  interior,  the  same  for  both  acts.  Costumes 
modern.  This  piece,  while  it  can  hardly  hope  to  equal  in  popularity  this  author's  phenomenal  success,  "  A 
Box  of  Monkeys,"  is  easily  the  best  piece  that  she  has  yet  put  forth.     Price,  15  cents. 


The    Corner  Lot    Chorus. 

A  Farce  in   One   Act. 

As  Originally  Performed  by  "The  Twelfth-Night  Club"  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 

New  York,  on  May  7,  1891. 

Seven  female  characters  who  speak  and  ten  Jury  Girls.     Costumes  modern  and  tasteful.     Scenery  of  little 
or  no  importance.     Plays  about  forty  minutes.     Price,  25  cents. 


By   T.   RUSSELL    SULLIVAN. 

A    Cigarette  from   Java. 

A   Comedy  in   One   Act. 

As  Originally  Performed  at  the  Boston  Museum  on  Oct.  13,  1879. 

Four  male  and  two  female  characters.     Scenery,  a  simple  interior.     This  is  an  admirably  clever  little  play 
or  parlor  performance,  refined  in  humor  and  ingenious  in  story.     Price,  15  cents. 


By    WM.    MAYNADIER    BROWNE. 

The    Trustee. 

A   Play  in  Four   Acts. 

As  Originally  Performed  by  "The  Players"  at  West  Newton,  Mass.,  Nov.  24,  1890. 

Ten  male,  five  female  characters.  Costumes  modern.  Scenery,  three  interiors.  The  story  is  interest- 
ing, the  dialogue  bright,  the  action  stirring.  In  its  general  character  it  is  not  unlike  the  popular  "  Jim,  the 
Penman."    Price,  25  cents. 


Any  of  the  above  books  sent  postpaid  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Cata- 
logues of  plays  and  entertainments  for  amateurs  free  on  application.  Our  new 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Plays  now  ready. 


Walter  H.  Baker  &  Co., 

THEATRICAL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  PUBLISHERS, 
No.    23   WINTER   STREET,    BOSTON,    MASS. 
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CHICKERING    HALL,    NEW    YORK, 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

ARTHUR    NIKISCH,   Conductor. 
Twelfth  Season,  1892-93. 


PROGRAMME 


OF   THE 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

:      Thursda,  Evening,  PebrUary  9,    . 

At  8  o'clock. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  prepared  by 
William  F.  Apthorp. 


PUBLISHED  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS,  MANAGER. 


TO    THE   WISE 
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Certain  advertisements  from  trade  rivals,  who  fear  the 
phenomenal  success  of 


In  America,  contain  innuendoes  against  it,  and  appeal  to  the  authority  of 

Dr.  SYDNEY  RINGER,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  University  College,  London, 
Author  of  the  Standard  "Handbook  of  Therapeutics.'1'1 

This    eminent    physician    ACTUALLY    writes    as    follows :  — 

"  From  the  careful  analyses  of  Professor  Attfield  and  others,  I  am  satisfied  that  Messrs. 
VAN  HOUTEN'S  COCOA  is  in  no  way  injurious  to  health,  and  that  it  is  decidedly  more 
nutritious  than  other  cocoas.     It  is  certainly  '  Pure  '  and  highly  digestible. 

"The  quotations  in  certain  advertisements  from  my  book  on  Therapeutics  are  quite  mis- 
leading, and  cannot  possibly  apply  to  VAN  HOUTEN'S  COCOA." 

The  false  reflection  on  Van  Houten's  Cocoa  is  thus  effechially  repelled,  and  the  very 
authority  cited  to  injure  it  has  thereby  been  prompted  to  give  it  a  very  handsome  tes- 
timonial. 


290   FIFTH   AVENUE. 


Mark-down    Sale. 

Ladies',  Misses',  and  Children's  DRESSES  AND  STREET 
GARMENTS  for  Spring  and  Summer  as  well  as  Winter,  all 
marked   at  their   cost  to   us,   and   in   many   cases  less. 


GREAT    BARGAINS 

in  Ladies'  and  Children's  GLOVES,  also  BOYS'  CLOTHING. 

Orders  taken  for    LADIES'    DRESSES    during   January   and 
February   at  reduced   prices. 
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BOSton  .      Chickering 

Symphony  0         HalL 

Orchestra  season  of  1892-93. 

Mr.  ARTHUR   NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


Fourth  Concert, 

Thursday  Evening,  February  9, 

At  8  o'clock. 


PROGRAMME. 

Richard  Wagner  v    Overture  to  "Der  fliegende  Hollaender,"  in  D  minor 

Karl  Davidoff  V-       -      Concerto  for  Violoncello,  No.  3,  One  Movement 
Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  V  Symphony  No.  4,  in  A  major  (" Italian '■')     / 

I.  Allegro  vivace  (A  major)    -----  6-8 

II.  Andante  con  moto  (D  minor)       -  4-4 

III.  Con  moto  moderato  (A  major)    -  3-4 

IV.  Saltarello :  Presto  (A  minor)        -  4-4 

V  I 

Franz  Liszt  Y   Episode  from  Lenan's  "  Faust  "  :  Scene  in  the  Village  Tav-  V 

em  (Mephisto- Waltz) 

Allegro  vivace,  quasi  presto  (A  major)     -  3-8 

» /  / 

Richard  Wagner  -  y  -  Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nuernberg" 

In  very  moderate  movement,  broad  and  weighty  throughout 

(C  major)    --?--------    4-4 


Soloist,  Mr.  ALWIN    SCHROEDER, 
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COLD    MEDAL.    PARIS.    1878. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.'S 


FROM  WHICH  THE  EXCESS  OF  OIL  HAS  BEEN  REMOVED. 


IS  ABSOLUTELY 


D  BT  IS  SOLUBLE. 


No  chemicals  are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has  MORE 
THAN  THREE  TIMES  THE  STRENGTH  of  cocoa  mixed 
with  starch,  arrowroot,  or  sugar,  and  is  therefore  far  more  eco- 
nomical, COSTING  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP.  It 
is  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  EASILY  DIGESTED, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as  well  as  for  persons  in 
health.  

Ask  Your  Grocer  for  it.    Allow  no  Substitution. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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Overture  to  "  Der  Fliegende  Hollaender  "  ("  The  Flying  Dutchman  ").    Richard  Wagner. 

Wilhelm  Richard  Wagner  was  born  in  Leipzig  on  May  22,  1813,  and 
died  in  Venice  on  Feb.  13,  1883.  He  lost  his  father  (Carl  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  Wagner,  clerk  of  the  police  court,  and  a  passionate  music-lover) 
when  only  six  months  old.  His  mother  (Rosina  Bertz,  of  Weissenfels)  mar- 
ried again  with  Ludwig  Geyer,  actor  and  dramatic  author,  and  at  that  time 
engaged  at  the  Dresden  Hof-Theater,  in  18 15.  Immediately  after  this 
marriage  the  family  moved  to  Dresden,  where  the  young  Richard  was  edu- 
cated, entering  the  Kreuzschule  under  the  name  of  Richard  Geyer  in  De- 
cember, 1822,  two  years  after  his  stepfather's  death.  About  1827  his 
mother  took  him  and  her  other  children  back  to  Leipzig,  where  he  entered 
the  Nicolaischule ;  but  his  disgust  at  being  put  into  the  third  class,  after 
having  been  in  the  second  in  Dresden,  made  him  sulk  at  his  studies,  and 
devote  most  of  his  time  to  writing  what  he  thought  dramatic  poetry.  A 
love  for  music  was  first  seriously  aroused  in  him  by  hearing  Beethoven 
symphonies  at  the  Gewandhaus  :  he  was  then  fourteen  years  old.     He  tried 


ENGL 


COARSE  AND  FINE  TEXTURES, 

Blues,  Slates,  Grays,  Olives,  White, 
Blacks,  Reds,  etc. 


U 


TY"   VELVETEEh 

THIRTY-SIX  SHADES. 

Artistic,  — ■  Durable,  —  Effective. 
For  Gowns,  Evening  Cloaks,  etc, 

EAST  INDIA  HOUSE,    -    51  and  53  Summer  St.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Agents  of  LIBERTY  8c  CO.,  Regent  Street,  London. 
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to  study  harmony  by  himself  from  Johann  Bernhard  Logier's  "  Praktischer 
Generalbass,"  but  soon  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  His  first  regular  teacher 
infmusical  theory  was  Gottlieb  Miiller  j  but  he  was  wanting  in  application 
and  general  steadiness,  and  Miiller  could  do  little  with  him.  In  1829-30 
he  went  to  the  Thomasschule,  but  worked  no  harder  there  than  elsewhere, 
giving  himself  up  to  a  rather  desultory  study  of  music.  In  1830  he  entered 
the  University  of  Leipzig  as  student  of  philology  and  aesthetics,  which 
studies  he  characteristically  neglected ;  but  he  did  now  begin  the  first  ear- 
nest and  energetic  work  of  his  life, —  studying  composition  with  whole- 
souled  devotion  and  perseverance  under  Theodor  Weinlich.  A  symphony 
in  C  by  him  was  given  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  Jan.  10,  1833. 

His  professional  career  as  a  musician  began  in  1833,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged as  a  chorus-master  at  the  Stadt-Theater  in  Wiirzburg,  where  his  elder 
brother,  Albert,  was  tenor  and  stage  manager.  Here  he  wrote  his  first 
opera  "Die  Feen"  (after  Gozzi's  "La  Donna  Serpente").  Only  a  few  ex- 
cerpts were  ever  given  until  the  whole  work  was  brought  out  after  his 
death,  at  the  Munich  Hof-Oper,  in  1888.  In  1834  he  went  as  music 
director  to  the  Stadt-Theater  in  Magdeburg,  for  which  he  wrote  his  second 
opera,  "Das  Liebesverbot "  (based  upon  Shakspere's  "Measure  for  Meas- 
ure "),  which  came  to  a  single  disastrous  performance  at  the  close  of  the 
season  of  1836.  On  November  24  of  this  year  he  married  Wilhelmine 
Planer,  the  beautiful  actress  whom  he  had  followed  to  Konigsberg,  where 
he  got  an  engagement  as  conductor  at  the  Stadt-Theater.  In  the  autumn 
of  1837  he  accepted  the  position  of  Kapellmeister  at  Holtei's  new  theatre 
in  Riga,  where  he  wrote  the  text  and  the  music  to  the  first  two  acts  of  his 
"  Rienzi " ;  but  his  ambition  flew  this  time  at  higher  game  than  the  Riga 
theatre,  and,  from  the  beginning,  he  intended  his  "  Rienzi "  for  the  Aca- 
demie  de  Musique  in  Paris.  In  the  spring  of  1839  ms  tw0  years'  engage- 
ment with  Holtei  was  up,  and  he  returned  to  Konigsberg,  but  only  to  go  on 
to  Pillau,  whence  he,  with  his  wife  and  a  superb  Newfoundland,  set  sail  for 
France  via  London.     In   Boulogne-sur-Mer  he   met  Meyerbeer,  who  gave 
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him  letters  of  introduction  to  Le'cm  Fillet,  director  of  the  Academie  de 
Musique  j  Ante'nor  Joly,  director  of  the  The'atre  de  la  Renaissance ;  * 
Schlesinger,  proprietor  of  the  Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale ;  and  M.  Gouin,  his 
own  agent. 

Wagner  arrived  in  Paris  in  September,  1839.  His  ill-luck  there,  his 
hand-to-mouth  life,  arranging  the  pianoforte  scores  of  Hale'vy's  "  Reine  de 
Chypre  "  and  quadrilles  for  pianoforte  and  cornet-a-pistons,  his  failure  to  have 
"  Rienzi  "  accepted,  and  his  having  to  sell  the  libretto  of  his  "  Hollander  "  to 
Pierre-Louis-Philippe  Dietsch, —  all  these  things  are  well  known  now.  He 
left  Paris  on  April  7,  1842,  with  the  completed  scores  of  "Rienzi  "  and  "  Eine 
Faust-Ouvertiire,"  and  the  almost  completed  "Hollander,"  for  Dresden, 
where  he  brought  out  "  Rienzi "  with  such  success  that  he  was  appointed 
Hof-Kapellmeister  conjointly  with  Karl  Reissiger,  of  "Weber's  Last  Waltz  " 
fame.  "Der  Fliegende  Hollander"  was  produced  on  Jan.  2,  1843,  but  with 
hardly  as  much  success  as  "  Rienzi"  :  it  was  followed  on  Oct.  19,  1845,  by 
"  Tannhauser/"  Two  years  later  "  Lohengrin  "  was  completed ;  but  Wagner's 
participation  in  the  revolution  of  May,  1849,  prevented  its  performance,  and 
threw  him  into  exile  from  German  territory.  He  fled  to  Zurich,  where  he 
lived  for  several  years,  writing  his  most  important  aesthetic  pamphlets  and 
books,  the  whole  text  of  the  "  Ring  des  Nibelungen,"  and  the  music  through 
the  second  act  of  "  Siegfried,"  which  work  he  interrupted  at  this  point  to  write 
"Tristan  und  Isolde."  His  life  in  Zurich  was  interrupted  in  1855  by  a  visit 
to  London,  where  he  conducted  the  Philharmonic  Society  for  a  season.  In 
1859  he  went  to  Paris  in  the  vain  hope  of  having  "Tristan  "  given  there  ; 
but  all  he  succeeded  in  doing  was  to  give  two  concerts  of  his  own  compo- 
sitions at  the  Theatre-Italien, —  at  a  dead  loss,  too. 

Through  Princess  Metternich's  influence  his  "  Tannhauser"  was  given  at 
the  Academie  de  Musique  on  March  13,  1861,  with  a  remodelled  version  of 
the  first  and  second  scenes  of  Act  I.  But  the  members  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  who  could  not  get  through  their  dinner  and  cigar  in  time  for  a  ballet 
in  the  first  act  (that  solemnity  coming  always  in  the  second  act  at  the 
Opera),  made  a  cabal  against  the  work,  and  it  was  soon  withdrawn.  In 
this  year,  however,  Wagner  got  permission  to  return  to  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many except  Saxony.  He  was  received  everywhere  with  enthusiasm,  but 
could  not  find  any  opera-house  willing  to  undertake  "Tristan."  At  last  it 
was  accepted  at  the  Hof-Oper  in  Vienna,  but  was  abandoned  after 
upwards  of  fifty-seven  rehearsals  as  "impracticable."  In  1862  Wagner  was 
living  at  Biebrich,  working  hard  on  his  "  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg."  In 
1864  Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria  invited  him  to  Munich,  giving  him  a  villa  on 
Lake  Starnberg,  and  a  pension  of  about  $600  from  his  own  privy  purse. 
Wagner  was  naturalized  as  a  Bavarian  subject,  and  remained  a  prime 
favorite  of  the  king's  to  the  end.  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  was  brought  out 
at  the  Munich  Hof-Oper  under  Hans  von  Billow's  direction  in  1865.  The 
"  Meistersinger  "  followed  at  the  same  house  in  1868.  Wagner  was  now 
living  at  Triebschen,  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  with  his  second  wife,  Cosima 
von  Biilow,  whom  he  had  married  in  1870  after  her  divorce  from  von  Biilow 
(Wagner's  first  wife  died  in  Dresden  in  1866),  and  was  hard  at  work 
completing  the  score  of  the  "  Nibelungen."  That  it  was  determined  upon 
to  bring  out  this  tetralogy  at  a  theatre  built  especially  for  the  purpose  at 
Bayreuth  in  Bavaria  is  well  known.  The  corner-stone  of  the  theatre  was 
laid  on  May  22,  1872  (Wagner's  sixtieth  birthday)  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, Wagner  conducting  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 

♦This  was  not  the  present  theatre  of  that  name,  on  the  boulevard  Saint-Martin,  but  the  salle  Ventadour, 
perhaps  better  known  as  the  Theatre-Italien,  now  turned  into  a  bank. 
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and  his  own  "  Kaiser-Marsch  "  at  the  old  Markgrafliches  Theater.  "  Der 
Ring  des  Nibelungen  "  was  brought  out  at  the  new  Festspiel  Theater  in 
August,  1876.     This  was  followed  in  1882  by  "Parsifal,"  his  last  work. 

The  composer  himself  thus  describes  this  overture :  — 

The  fearful  ship  of  the  "  Flying  Dutchman  "  booms  along  through  the 
storm.  She  nears  the  coast  and  puts  in  to  land,  where  it  has  been 
ordained  that  her  master  shall  one  day  find  salvation  and  redemption.  We 
hear  the  pity-laden  sounds  of  these  tidings  of  salvation,  that  fill  the  ear  as 
with  prayer  and  wailing.  The  damned  one  listens,  gloomy  and  bereft  of 
hope  :  tired,  and  yearning  after  death,  he  walks  along  the  shore,  while  the 
crew,  languid  and  worn  out  by  life,  bring  the  vessel  to  anchor  in  silence. 
How  often  has  the  hapless  man  been  through  all  this  before  !  How  often 
has  he  steered  his  ship  from  the  sea  toward  the  shore  where  men  dwell, 
where  he  is  allowed  to  land  after  the  expiration  of  every  seven  years  ! 
How  often  has  he  thought  the  end  of  his  torments  reached,  and,  ah !  how 
often  has  terrible  undeception  driven  him  to  set  out  again  upon  his  insane 
and  aimless  voyage  !  To  compel  his  own  destruction,  he  rages  here  against 
sea  and  storm ;  he  plunges  his  ship  down  into  the  yawning  chasms  of  the 
deep,  yet  the  deep  engulfs  her  not ;  he  drives  her  through  the  surf  against 
the  rocky  cliff,  yet  the  cliff  shatters  her  not.  All  the  fearful  dangers  of  the 
main,  at  which  once  he  laughed  in  his  wild  yearning  after  manful  deeds, 
now  laugh  at  him, —  they  have  no  peril  for  him.  He  is  bewitched  and 
cursed,  to  hunt  for  treasures  over  the  desert  waste  of  waters  through  all 
eternity, —  treasures  which  do  not  delight  him,  for  the  one  thing  that  shall 
save  him  he  shall  never  find.  Stout  and  stanch,  a  ship  scuds  past  him  :  he 
hears  the  homely,  cheery  song  of  the  crew,  glad  at  the  approaching  end  of 
their  homeward  voyage.  Wrath  seizes  hold  upon  him  at  their  glad  singing. 
Furiously,  he  sails  past  them,  affrights  and  terrifies  them  in  their  joy,  so 
that  they  turn  dumb  for  fear,  and  flee  away.  From  the  depths  of  fearful 
wretchedness,  he  now  cries  aloud  for  salvation.  Amidst  the  horrible  waste 
of  his  life  among  men,  only  a  woman  can  bring  him  salvation !  Where,  in 
what  land  dwells  his  savior  ?  Where  beats  there  a  feeling  heart  for  his 
sorrows  ?  Where  is  she  who  shall  not  flee  from  him  in  fear  and  trembling, 
like  these  dastard  men,  who  cross  themselves  in  terror  at  his  approach  ? 
Now  a  light  gleams  forth  through  the  night :  it  flashes  like  lightning 
through  his  tortured  soul.     It  goes  out,  and  once  more  gleams  up  again. 
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The  mariner  fixes  his  eye  upon  the  guiding  star,  and  steers  boldly  toward 
it  through  wave  and  billow.  What  draws  him  on  so  mightily  is  a  woman's 
glance  that  comes  to  him  full  of  noble  sadness  and  divine  sympathy.  A 
heart  has  unveiled  its  infinite  depths  to  the  overwhelming  sorrow  of  the 
accursed  man.  It  must  immolate  itself  for  him,  it  must  break  for  sym- 
pathy, annihilate  itself  together  with  his  torments.  At  this  divine  appari- 
tion the  hapless  man  falls  down,  as  his  ship  is  shattered  to  atoms  ;  the 
sea's  chasm  swallows  her  up ;  but  he  rises  again  from  the  waters,  holy  and 
pure,  led  by  the  redeeming  hand  of  his  triumph-beaming  savior  toward 
the  morning  red  of  transcendent  love. 

The  opera  of  "  The  Flying  Dutchman  "  was  first  produced  at  the  Hof- 
Oper  in  Dresden,  Jan.  2,  1843,  under  Wagner's  own  direction.  Wagner 
had  shown  sketches  for  it  to  Leon  Pillet,  director  of  the  Academie  de 
Musique  in  Paris  in  1840.  But  Pillet,  after  showing  some  inclination  to 
accept  the  work,  became  more  and  more  lukewarm  about  it,  until  Wagner, 
in  desperation,  agreed  to  cede  his  rights  to  the  plot  to  him  for  five  hundred 
francs  ($100).  Pillet  subsequently  had  a  French  libretto  prepared  by  MM. 
Feucher  and  Revoil,  which  was  set  to  music  by  Pierre  Louis  Philippe 
Dietsch,  then  chorus-master  at  the  Opera.  The  result  was  the  opera  "  Le 
Vaisseau-Fantome,"  which  was  brought  out  at  the  Academie  de  Musique 
on  Nov.  9,  1842,  and  made  fiasco.  Wagner  carried  out  his  original  plan, 
finished  his  text  in  German,  and  set  it  to  music  according  to  his  own  ideas, 
bringing  it  out  in  Dresden,  as  above  related.  After  the  first  performances 
in  Dresden,  which  were  hardly  as  successful  with  the  public  and  press  as 
those  of  "  Rienzi "  had  been  shortly  before,  Wagner  remodelled  the  coda 
of  the  overture,  extending  it  much  beyond  its  original  proportions,  and 
leaving  it  in  the  shape  in  which  we  now  know7  it. 

When  Wagner  conducted  this  overture  at  the  concerts  he  gave  at  the 
Theatre-Italien  in  Paris  in  i860,  Berlioz  (then  musical  critic  on  the  Jour- 
nal des  Debats)  wrote  of  it :  "  He  began  with  the  overture  to  the  '  Flying 
Dutchman,'  a  two-act  opera  which  I  saw  given  in  Dresden,  under  the  com- 
poser's direction,  in  1841,*  and  in  which  Madame  Schroeder-Devrient  took 
the  principal  part.  This  piece  impressed  me  then  as  it  did  recently.  It 
begins  with  a  fulminating  outburst  of  the  orchestra,  in  which  one  thinks  to 
recognize  at  once  the  howling  of  the  storm,  the  cries  of  the  sailors,  the 

*  Berlioz  is  inaccurate,  as  usual,  about  dates  here. 
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whistling  of  the  rigging,  and  the  stormy  noises  of  a  sea  in  fury.  This  open- 
ing is  magnificent.  It  imperiously  takes  hold  upon  the  listener,  and  car- 
ries him  away ;  but,  the  same  plan  of  composition  being  followed  out  con- 
stantly afterwards,  tremolo  succeeding  tremolo,  chromatic  scales  ending  only 
in  other  chromatic  scales,  without  a  single  sunbeam  piercing  through  those 
dark  clouds  charged  with  electric  fluid,  and  pouring  forth  their  torrents 
without  stopping,  without  the  faintest  melodious  design  coming  to  color 
these  black  harmonies,  the  listener's  attention  wears  out,  and  ends  by  suc- 
cumbing. There  is  already  manifest  in  this  overture,  the  development  of 
which  seems  to  me  excessive  upon  the  whole,  the  tendency  of  Wagner  and 
his  school  not  to  take  sensation  into  account ;  to  see  nothing  but  the  poetic 
idea  to  be  expressed,  without  troubling  themselves  about  whether  the  ex- 
pression of  this  idea  forces  them  to  overstep  musical  conditions  or  not. 
The  overture  to  the  "  Flying  Dutchman  "  is  vigorously  scored,  and  the  com- 
poser has  known  how  to  turn  the  chord  of  the  bare  fifth  to  extraordinary 
account.  This  sonority,  thus  presented,  assumes  a  strange  aspect  which 
makes  you  shudder." 


•Concerto  for  Violoncello,  Karl  Davidoff. 

Karl  Davidoff  was  born  at  Goldingen  in  Courland  on  March  15,  1838. 
He  studied  the  'cello  under  H.  Schmitt,  of  Moscow,  where  he  took  a 
course  in  mathematics  at  the  University  in  1854-58.  He  continued  his 
'cello  studies  under  Schuberth  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  then  studied  harmony 
under  Moritz  Hauptmann  in  Leipzig.  He  made  his  first  public  appear- 
ance in  that  city  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert,  Dec.  15,  1859,  and  was  immedi- 
ately engaged  as  first  'cello  in  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra  and  as  professor 
at  the  Conservatorium.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  solo  'cellist  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  in  the  orchestra  of  the  New  Russian  Music  Society, 
and  was  also  engaged  as  professor  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  of 
which  he  became  director  in  1876.  He  has  made  professional  tours  to  the 
principal  cities  of  Russia,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  as  well  as  to 
Paris  and  London.  He  ranks  very  high  as  a  virtuoso  on  his  instrument. 
Davidoff  was  given  the  Order  of  Vladimir  in  1879. 
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Symphony  No.  4,  in  A  major  ("  Italian  "),  Op.  90.  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

I.     Allegro  vivace  (A  major) 6-8 

7/.     Andante  con  moto  (D  minor) 4-4 

III.  Con  moto  moderato  {A  major) 3.4 

IV.  S altar  ell  0 :  Presto  {A  minor)       4-4 

The  beginning  of  the  first  movement  of  this  symphony  {allegro  vivace, 
6-8  time)  is  as  effective  as  it  is  novel :  a  strong  pizzicato  chord  on  the 
strings,  followed  by  two  measures  of  quivering  triplets  on  the  flutes,  clari- 
nets, bassoons,  and  horns,  and  the  first  and  second  violins  dash  in  in 
octaves  upon  the  buoyant  first  theme  to  this  shimmering  accompaniment  of 
the  wind,  the  rest  of  the  strings  coming  in  later  to  give  a  firmer  back- 
ground of  color  to  the  brilliant  melody.  This  first  theme  is  developed  at 
great  length  :  one  almost  feels  as  if  no  second  theme  were  coming,  but 
that  the  working-out  had  already  begun.  But  the  second  theme  does  come 
at  last  in  the  dominant  E  major.  As  in  the  "  Scotch  "  symphony,  so  also 
here  this  second  theme  bears  a  strong  family  likeness  to  the  first,  and, 
like  it,  too,  is  treated  at  some  length.  Just  as  we  think  the  conclusion 
theme  is  coming,  the  first  theme  appears  again  (the  key  is  still  E  major), 
and  seems  to  be  preparing  a  return  to  the  original  key  in  its  place.  The 
key  of  E  major  still  persists,  however,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  light  and 
graceful  little  conclusion-theme  demurely  slips  in  when  you  least  expect  it, 
and  leads  back  to  A  major  and  the  repeat  of  the  first  part  of  the  move, 
ment.  This  conclusion-theme,  too,  is  plainly  a  slip  from  the  parent  stock 
of  the  first  theme :  thus  all  three  themes  have  a  strong  rhythmic  and 
melodic  resemblance.  Never  was  unity  of  form  and  motive  more  rigor, 
ously  preserved !  This  first  part  is  extraordinarily  long :  from  the  first 
pizzicato  chord  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  in  A  major  after  the  repeat, 
we  count  208  measures  (the  corresponding  part  of  the  first  movement  in 
Beethoven's  C  minor  symphony  is  only  124  measures  long,  each  measure 
being  but  half  as  long-  as  one  in  this  symphony  of  Mendelssohn's) ;  yet  an 
almost  equally  long  free  fantasia  is  to  follow.  Here,  however,  Mendelssohn 
shows  his  keen  sense  of  musical  proportion  in  quite  an  original,  even  an 
"irregular"  way:  feeling  that  the  subject-matter  exposed  in  the  first  part 
has  been  treated  at  quite  sufficient  length  for  the  present,  he  almost  imme- 
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diately  sets  out  in  this  free  fantasia  to  work  out  an  entirely  new  theme  in 
A  minor  in  the  most  elaborate  imitative  counterpoint.  If  the  three  themes 
of  the  first  part  bore  a  striking  family  likeness  to  one  another,  this  new 
One  has  absolutely  nothing  in  common  with  them  :  it  has  rather  a  Scotch 
accent  than  otherwise ;  and,  if  one  does  not  wonder  at  finding  it  here,  it  is 
because,  by  a  sort  of  divine  fitness  not  very  easily  to  be  explained,  it  comes 
just  at  the  right  time  to  prevent  a  certain  monotony  of  character  in  the 
movement.  After  a  while  fragments  of  the  first  theme  crop  up,  and  are 
worked  out  together  with  the  new  episodic  motive,  thus  welding  the 
latter  firmly  together  with  the  older  material  of  which  the  movement  is 
principally  built.  In  all  this  Mendelssohn  shows  his  very  finest  art :  this 
free  fantasia  is  a  masterpiece  of  treatment.  In  the  third  part,  just  at  the 
point  where  in  the  first  part  the  first  theme  reappeared  instead  of  the 
expected  conclusion-theme,  the  tart  little  episodic  theme  in  A  minor  pops 
in  upon  us  again,  this  time  in  the  shape  of  a  brisk  sort  of  peasants'  march. 
It  is  soon  joined  by  the  first  theme, —  to  which  it  forms  an  admirable 
counter-subject, —  and  the  two  together  lead  to  a  brilliant  coda,  with  which 
the  movement  closes. 

The  second  movement  (in  D  minor,  4-4  time)  has  often  been  called  the 
"  Pilgrims'  March."  It  begins  with  a  loud  wail  on  the  dominant  and  sixth 
degree  of  the  key,  on  violins,  violas,  and  wooden  wind  in  octaves.  Then  the 
'celli  and  double-basses  come  in  piano  with  a  running  contrapuntal  bass,  in 
staccato  eighth-notes,  which  they  keep  up  almost  without  interruption  through- 
out the  movement :  against  this  running  bass  the  violas,  oboes,  and  bas- 
soons sing  a  rather  sad  melody  in  octaves,  each  verse  being  repeated  by 
the  first  and  second  violins  in  octaves,  while  the  softer  wind  instruments 
adorn  it  with  flowing  counterpoint.  This  melody  is  of  a  partly  ecclesias- 
tical, partly  Volkslied  character,  and  is  full  of  the  peculiarly  Mendelssohnian 
melancholy.  It  is  not  solemn,  it  speaks  of  no  passionate  grief  :  it  is  simply 
blue  and  hypochondriacal.  A  second  theme,  treated  contrapuntally  on  all 
the  strings,  has  more  vivacity  of  rhythm,  but  is  none  the  less  cheerless 
and  dreary  in  its  expression. 

But  with  the  third  movement  {con  moto  moderate,  in  A  major,  3-4  time, 


really  a  minuet  and  trio)  comes  a  contrast  indeed  :  it  has,  to  be  sure,  none  ot 
the  ebullient  buoyancy  and  dash  of  the  first  movement ;  but  it  is  all  sunny, 
cheerful,  and  the  perfection  of  grace.  The  trio  (in  E  major)  is  a  gem  :  a 
simple  passage  in  four-part  harmony  for  two  bassoons  and  two  horns, 
against  which  the  violins  and  flute  throw  out  tripping  little  scale-pas- 
sages, and  alternating  with  more  martial  strains  from  the  strings  and  trum- 
pets, makes  up  the  bulk  of  this  trio.  But  the  wonderful  beauty  of  instru- 
mental effect  Mendelssohn  has  here  got  from  his  horns  and  bassoons,  the 
infinite  skill  with  which  he  has  obtained  both  variety  and  perfect  blending 
of  tone-color  by  frequent  crossings  between  his  second  bassoon  and  second 
horn,  are  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe.  ■  As  a  certain  critic  once 
said,  "  Such  treatment  of  two  horns  and  two  bassoons  makes  you  wish 
never  to  hear  four  horns  again  ! "  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  instrumenta- 
tion. 

The  finale  (^presto  in  A  minor,  marked  in  4-4,  but  for  the  most  part  really 
in  12-8  time)  is  a  dashing  Saltarello,  the  Roman  correlative  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan Tarantella.  The  main  rhythmic  difference  between  these  two  furious 
Italian  dance-forms,  in  both  of  which  the  rhythm  in  triplets  is  character- 
istic, is  a  greater  predominance  in  the  Saltarello  of  the  little  jump,  or  skip 
of  a  group  of  "eighth-note,  eighth-rest,  and  eighth-note."  The  movement 
is  carried  through  with  all  Mendelssohnn's  nervous  verve  and  fire. 


Episode    from    Lenau's    "Faust":    The   Dance    in    the    Village    Tavern    (Mephisto- 
Waltz).  Franz  Liszt. 

Allegro  vivace,  quasi  presto  (A  major)       , 3-8 

This  is  the  second  of  two  "  Episodes  from  Lenau's  '  Faust '  "  which  Liszt 
illustrated  musically.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  village  tavern,  where  a  wed- 
ding is  going  on  with  music  and  dancing.  Mephistopheles  looks  in  at  the 
window  in  the  guise  ot  a  huntsman,  and  beckons  Faust  to  follow  him  into 
the  room.  Entering  upon  the  scene  of  jollification,  Faust  soon  becomes 
enamoured  with  a  black-eyed  village  beauty,  but  is  a  little  shy  at  first  about 
asking  her  to  dance  with  him.  Mephistopheles  laughs  at  him  "  who  has 
just  dared  it  with  hell,  and  is  now  abashed  before  a  woman."  Turning  to 
the  village  musicians,  he  says  :  "  You  dear  people,  your  bow  is  still  drawn 
much  too  sleepily !     To  your  waltz  sick  pleasure  may  turn  on  lame  toes, 
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These  are  in  Lewando's  dyes 

Browns  and  grays  and  quiet  hues 
All  the  woodland  creatures  choose, 
Violet  of  the  maiden's  eyes, 
These  are  in  Lewando's  dyes. 


Colors  of  the  wild  bird's  wing, 
Colors  of  the  opening  spring, 
Of  summer's  garb  and  autumn's  guise, 
These  are  in  Lewando's  dyes. 

Ye  who  long  for  lovely  tints, 

Come,  one  trial  will  convince ; 

For  every  patron  testifies 

There's  nothing  like  Lewando's  dyes. 
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but  not  youth  full  of  blood  and  glow.  Reach  me  a  fiddle,  'twill  give  out 
another  sound,  and  in  the  tavern  there  shall  be  other  springing  !  "  He 
takes  the  fiddle  and  strikes  up  a  waltz  tune,  to  which  Faust  and  the  young 
girl  dance  madly,  he  the  while  commenting  upon  all  the  delights  of  danc- 
ing, love,  and  beauty  in  a  glowing  monologue  which  had,  perhaps,  just  as 
well  not  be  quoted. 

The  music  is  at  once  one  of  the  liveliest  and  the  most  graphic  of  Liszt's 
orchestral  tone-pictures,  and  follows  Lenau's  text  with  a  minuteness  of  de- 
tail and  a  frank  vividness  of  illustration  that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  piece  is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra. 

Prelude  to  "  The  Master-singers  of  Nuremberg."  Richard  Wagner* 

In  very  moderate  moz'ement,  broad  and  weighty  throughout  {C  major) 4-4 

This  Prelude  (  Vorspiet)  opens  fortissimo  with  a  stately  march-theme  for 
the  full  orchestra,  the  contrapuntal  character  and  treatment  of  which  make 
it  the  typical  theme  or  "  leading  motive  "  of  the  Master-singers  themselves 
throughout  the  opera.  It  is  soon  followed  by  a  tenderer,  more  romantic 
episodic  motive,  taken  from  the  accompaniment  of  two  of  Walther's  songs 
(the  "  Spring  Song  "  and  the  "  Preislied  ")  in  the  opera  :  this  in  turn  leads 
to  a  brilliant,  fanfare-like  theme,  first  announced  by  the  brass  instruments 
and  harp,  then  developed  by  all  the  wind  and  the  strings,  which  is  the  sec- 
ond theme  of  the  Master-singers'  march.     Then  comes  a  fine  passage,  in 
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which  a  figure  from  the  first  theme  is  worked  up  contrapuntally  by  the  full 
orchestra,  leading  to  a  most  effective  climax.  A  more  agitated  passage  of 
very  changeable  mood,  in  which  fragments  of  motives  from  Walther's 
u  Spring  Song,"  "  Werbelied,"  and  "Preislied "  are  worked   up   together, 

comes  next,  leading  through  manifold  modulations  to  the  key  of  E-flat 
major  (the  principal  key  of  the  Prelude  is  C  major),  in  which  we  come  upon 
a  burlesque  parody  of  the  Master-singers'  march  in  the  wooden  wind :  the 
theme  is  worked  out  contrapuntally,  as  before,  but  at  twice  as  rapid  a  pace 
as  it  was  at  first,  with  the  most  grotesque  instrumentation,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  queer,  skipping  little  figure  taken  from  the  people's  jeering  at 
Beckmesser  in  the  third  act  of  the  opera.  The  harmony  grows  more  and 
more  harsh  and  adventurous,  the  contrapuntal  web  of  voices  more  and 
more  intricately  perplexed,  the  instrumentation  still  more  grotesque,  until 
the  whole  becomes  a  veritable  piece  of  "  cats'  music "  :  the  climax  is 
reached  when  the  trumpets  and  trombones  make  a  fortissimo  proclamation 
of  the  first  Master-singers'  theme  in  the  original  stately  tempo,  amidst  the 
most  terrifically  discordant  din  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  This  acts  like 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters  :  the  cacophonous  melee  of  parts  is  succeeded  by 
a  most  euphonious  simultaneous  presentation  of  three  separate  themes ;  the 
violins,  'celli,  and  some  of  the  wind  instruments  unite  in  singing  the  melody 
of  the  third  verse  of  Walther's  "  Preislied  "  ;  other  wind  instruments  play 
the  second  Master-singers'  theme,  while'  the  basses  and  tuba  give  out  the 
first  theme  of  the  Master-singers'  march.  Around  these  three  united 
themes  the  second  violins  weave  a  web  of  graceful  embroidery.  But  the 
real  complexity  of  this  plan  does  not  in  the  least  mar  the  simplicity  of  the 
general  effect,  with  such  consummate  art  has  Wagner  managed  it  all.  The 
working-out  grows  stronger  and  stronger,  until  all  the  wind  instruments 
unite  on  the  second  march-theme  against  a  surging  contrapuntal  figure  in 
the  strings ;  and  the  Prelude  ends,  as  the  third  act  of  the  opera  does,  with 
the  joyous  and  majestic  music  in  praise  of  Hans  Sachs.  Of  all  Wagner's 
purely  orchestral  works,  this  Prelude  is  the  most  elaborate  in  contrapuntal 
texture,  and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  "  Eine  Faust-Ouvertiire,"  the 
one  that  most  closely  approaches  the  traditional  overture  form.  It  is 
scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  but  by  no  means  for  such  exceptional 
masses  of  instruments  as  Wagner  employs  in  the  "  Nibelungen  "  and  in 
"  Parsifal." 
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Certain  advertisements  from  trade  rivals,  who  fear  the 
phenomenal  success  of 


Q 


<eoa 


In  America,  contain  innuendoes  against  it,  and  appeal  to  the  authority  of 

Dr.  SYDNEY  RINGER,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  University  College,  London, 
Author  of  the  Standard  "Handbook  of  Therapeutics. " 

This    eminent    physician    ACTUALLY    writes    as    follows:  — 

"  From  the  careful  analyses  of  Professor  Attfield  and  others,  I  am  satisfied  that  Messrs. 
VAN  HOUTEN'S  COCOA  is  in  no  way  injurious  to  health,  and  that  it  is  decidedly  more 
nutritious  than  other  cocoas.     It  is  certainly  '  Pure  '  and  highly  digestible.  . 

"The  quotations  in  certain  advertisements  from  my  book  on  Therapeutics  are  quite  mis- 
leading, and  cannot  possibly  apply  to  VAN  HOUTEN'S  COCOA." 

The  false  reflection  on  Van  Houten's  Cocoa  is  thus  effectually  repelled,  and  the  very 
authority  cited  to  injure  it  has  thereby  been  prompted  to  give  it  a  very  handsome  tes- 
timonial. 


.      .     .      290   FIFTH   AVENUE 


Our  JSrew  Fabrics  for  Spring  and  Summer  in 
SILKS,  NOVELTY  WOOLLENS,  GRENADINES, 
and  SERGESf  are  now  open;  and  we  are  prepared 
to  take  orders  from  same  for  LADIES'  and  MISSES9 
COSTUMES  according  to  the  latest  PARISIAN 
FASHIONS  just   received. 
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PROGRAMME. 

Berlioz  V  -       ___■--       Overture,  "  Le  Carnaval  Romain  "    * 

Brahms  \/-       -  First  Movement  from  Concerto  for  Violin,  in  D,  Op.  77  l^ 
Wagner     V      -       -       -       -        "  Waldweben,"  from  "  Siegfried "    * 


Tschaikowsky   *-  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor 

Andante. 

Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza. 

Valse  (Allegro  moderator 

Finale  (Andante  maestoso). 


Soloist,  Mr.  FRANZ    KNEISEL. 
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health.  
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Overture,  "  L.e  Carnaval  Komaln,"  in  A  major,  Op.  9.  Hector  Berlioz. 

Hector-Louis  Berlioz  was  born  at  la  Cote-Saint-Andre,  near  Grenoble, 
France,  on  Dec.  n,  1803,  and  died  in  Paris  on  March  9,  1869.  His 
father  was  a  physician  of  some  local  note,  and  his  mother,  like  Schumann's, 
terribly  averse  to  his  having  anything  to  do  with  music.  But  his  passion 
for  music  showed  itself  early  :  he  taught  himself  to  play  a  little  on  the 
flageolet,  prevailed  upon  his  father  after  a  while  to  let  him  take  lessons  on 
the  flute  and  guitar,  and  soon  composed  little  concerted  pieces  (wholly 
without  instruction)  which  were  played  by  himself  and  a  circle  of  young 
amateur  friends.  Up  to  his  dying  day  he  could  play  on  no  other  instruments 
but  the  flageolet,  flute,  and  guitar,  except,  as  he  said,  "a  little  on  the  snare- 
drum  ! "  In  this  he  was  and  remains  an  almost  unexampled  exception 
among  composers.  Beyond  striking  a  few  chords  he' could  not  play  the 
pianoforte  at  all.     In  1822  his  father,  who  meant  him  to  follow  his  own  pro- 
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fession,  sent  him  to  Paris  to  study  medicine  under  Amussat :  there  he  also 
attended  lectures  on  chemistry  by  Thenard  and  Gay-Lussac,  and  on  litera- 
ture by  Andrieux.  But  he  also  secretly  took  private  lessons  in  composition 
from  Jean-Francois  Lesueur.  At  last  he  took  the  bit  in  his  teeth,  and,  with 
his  mother's  curse  and  his  allowance  from  his  father  stopped,  determined 
to  devote  himself  to  music.  He  had  already  begun  composing,  and  had 
brought  out  a  mass  at  Saint  Roch  in  1825  ;  but  next  year  he  was  refused  as 
competitor  for  the  prize  for  composition  at  the  Institut  des  Beaux- Arts.  On 
Aug.  26,  1826,  he  had  his  name  regularly  inscribed  on  the  books  of  the 
Conservatoire,  and  on  October  2  entered  Antoine  Reicha's  class  in  counter- 
point. In  1827  he  competed  for  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  with  a  cantata, 
"  Orphee,"  but  got  no  prize  whatever.  In  1828  he  gave  his  first  concert  of 
his  own  compositions  in  the  hall  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  won  the  second 
prize  at  the  competition  with  his  cantata  "  Herminie  "  :  he  tried  again  in 
1829,  but  won  no  prize  ;  and  it  was  not  until  his  fourth  trial,  in  June,  1830, 
that  he  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  with  his- cantata  "  Sardanapale."  This  was 
tantamount  to  graduating  with  highest  honors  from  the  Conservatory ;  but, 
to  him  it  was  important  only  for  the  five  years'  pension  it  brought  him,  a 
pecuniary  benefit  which  was  considerably  lessened  in  his  eyes  by  its  entail- 
ing a  three  years'  residence  at  the  Academie  de  France  in  Rome.  He  had 
already  made  no  little  stir  in  the  Paris  musical  world  as  a  composer,  and 
would  have  far  preferred  staying  there. 

Of  his  wild  love-affairs  with  Camilla  Moke  (afterwards  famous  among 
pianists  as  Camilla  Pleyel)  and  others,  and  of  his  unhappy  marriages  with 
Harriet  Smithson,  the  Irish  actress  in  Macready's  company,  and  later  with 
Marie  Recio,  of  his  returning  adoration  in  his  old  age  for  Madame  Four- 
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nier,  the  Estelle  and  " stella  montis"  of  his  boyhood,  with  whom  he  had 
fallen  in  calf-love  at  the  age  of  twelve,  nothing  need  be  said  here.  After 
spending  nearly  two  years  at  the  Acade'mie  de  France  in  Rome,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  1832.  Toward  the  end  of  1842  he  set  out  on  his  first 
concert  tour  to  Germany,  where  he  met  with  flattering  success  in  spite  of 
some  scathing  criticism.  In  1846  he  made  a  similar  trip  through  Austria, 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia,  and  in  1847  another  to  Russia.  On  all 
these  trips  he  gave  concerts  with  the- local  orchestras,  conducting  his  own 
compositions.  In  1852  he  went  to  London,  where  he  conducted  the  first 
season  of  the  New  Philharmonic  Concerts.  In  1853  he  also  conducted  his 
opera  "  Benvenuto  Cellini"  there.  His  last  years  were  full  of  almost  unin- 
terrupted suffering  from'  an  affection  of  the  intestines.  Added  to  this  came 
the  failure  of  his  opera  "  Les  Troyens  a  Carthage  "  at  the  Theatre-Lyrique 
in  1863,  and  the  death  of  his  only  son.  Louis,  in  1867,  which  was  virtually 
his  death-stroke.  He  however  made  one  more  trip  to  Russia  on  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Grand  Duchess  Helene,  and  went  once  again  to  Vienna  to 
conduct  a  performance  of  his  "  Damnation  de  Faust."  He  was  for  many 
years  musical  critic  on  the  Journal  des  Debats,  was  appointed  librarian  at 
the  Conservatoire  in  1838,  and  was  elected  to  succeed  Adolphe  Adam  at 
the  Institut  de  France  in  1856.  He  was  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

In  spite  of  a  not  inconsiderable  coterie  of  admirers  in  Paris,  Berlioz 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  any  marked  and  decided  success  in  France 
during  his  lifetime.  He  wron  much  more  solid  recognition  in  Germany,  and 
in  Russia  he  was  simply  idolized.  He  was  noted  especially  for  the  wonder- 
ful originality  and  beauty  of  his  instrumentation,  and  may  rightly  be  looked 
upon  as  the  real  father  of  modern  orchestration  :  with  him  began  a  new 
era  in  the  treatment  of  the  wind  instruments  and  instruments  of  percussion 
in  the  orchestra.  As  a  composer  he  was  a  thorough  romanticist,  and  occu- 
pied very  much  the  position  in  the  history  of  French  (and  not  only  French) 
music  that  Victor  Hugo  did  in  that  of  French  literature.  Yet  he  never 
sympathized  in  the  least  with  the  Wagnerian  movement.  Firm  as  was  his 
belief  in  the  well-nigh  boundless  expressive  power  of  music,  and  persistent 
as  was  his  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  dramatic,  poetic,  or  picturesque  expres- 
sion, he  always  held  that  the  "  phrase,"  the  purely  musical  melody,  was  the 
true  musical  unit,  and  took  little  or  no  delight  in  musical  declamation 
divorced  from  a  distinctly  melodic  form.  Scant  as  his  success  was  in 
France  during  his  lifetime,  French  musicians  and  the  French  public  have 
done  their  best  to  atone  for  their  whilom  neglect  of  his  works  by  a  posthu- 
mous deification  not  common  in  the  annals  of  the  art.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  he,  with  all  his  evident  shortcomings,  exercised  an 
influence  upon  the  music  of  the  present  day  comparable  only  to  that  ex- 
erted by  Robert  Schumann. 

The  full  title  of  the  overture  played  at  this  concert  is  "  Le  Carnaval  ro- 
main,  Ouverture  caracteristique  ;  deuxieme  ouverture  de  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
destinee  a  etre  executee  avant  le  second  acte  de  cet  opera  "  (The  Roman 
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Carnival,  a  characteristic  overture ;  second  overture  to  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
to  be  played  before  the  second  act  of  that  opera).  This  overture  is  marked 
in  Berlioz's  own  catalogue  as  Op.  9,  although  it  was  written  after  the  opera 
of  "  Benvenuto  Cellini,"  which  is  marked  as  Op.  23.  The  principal  theme 
of  its  allegro  assai  con  fnoco  is  that  of  the  saltarello  danced  and  sung  on  the 
piazza  Colonna  in  Rome,  in  the  finale  of  the  first  act  of  the  opera. 

The  beginning  is  eminently  characteristic  of  Berlioz  :  a  violent  spas- 
modic onslaught  upon  the  listener's  .attention,  which  a  certain  critic  once 
compared  to  an  "  unexpected  scratch  in  the  face."  The  violins  and  violas 
dash  in  fortissimo  in  octaves  with  the  first  four  measures  of  the  saltarello 
theme ;  the  flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets  enter  on  the  second  measure  with 
the  same  theme  in  imitation ;  while  the  bassoons,  horns,  trumpets,  and  cor- 
nets enter  with  the  beginning  of  the  same  phrase  in  the  third  measure.  This 
passage  in  three-part  imitation  lasts  only  six  measures,  and  its  incisive  vio- 
lence is  suddenly  followed  by  two  measures  of  dead  silence.  Then  come 
soft  trills  on  the  violins,  followed  by  louder  ones  on  the  wooden,  wind,  and 
then  another  long  pause.  Nothing  could  be  more  original  nor  more  strik- 
ing in  its  effect.  This  screaming  outburst  is  followed  by  what  would  be, 
in  the  regular  overture  form,  the  slow  introduction,  andante  sostenuto :  the 
English  horn,  accompanied  by  the  strings  pizzicati,  sings  a  tender  love  mel- 
ody, which  is  taken  up  later  by  the  violas  against  an  equally  suave  counter- 
theme  on  some  of  the  wooden  wind  instruments.  This  lovely  melody  is 
next  sung  in  two-part  canonical  imitation  by  the  violas,  'celli,  and  bassoons 
against  the  violins,  flute,  oboe,  and  English  horn,  while  the  other  wind 
instruments,  with  drums,  tambourine,  and  triangle,  mark  a  lively  dance- 
rhythm  by  way  of  accompaniment.  It  is  as  if  a  love-serenade  were  sung 
in  a  quiet  side-street,  while  sounds  of  carnival  revelry  were  heard  the 
while  coming  from  the  great  square  round  the  corner.  The  love-song  dies 
away ;  brisk  scales  on  the  wood-wind  call  to  merriment  and  carnival 
pranks ;  the  allegro  vivace  sets  in  with  fragments  of  the  saltarello  theme, 
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first  in  soft  whispers,  then  growing  louder,  until  the  theme  bursts  forth 
fortissimo,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  overture.  From  this  point  to  its  close 
the  overture  is  a  piece  of  free  writing,  not  following  the  scheme  of  any  tra- 
ditional form.  It  is  a  rollicking,  rushing  saltarello,  in  which  the  sharpest 
contrasts  in  key,  mode,  rhythm,  and  dynamic  force  follow,  one  upon  the 
heels  of  the  other,  in  bewildering  succession. 


Concerto  for  Tiolin,  in  D  major,  Op.  77  (first  movement).  Johannes  Brahms. 

I.     Allegro  no?i  troppo  (D  major) 3-4 

This  concerto,  dedicated  to  Joseph  Joachim,  was  written  not  many  years 
ago, —  about  1888  or  1889.  The  first  movement  begins  with  an  orchestral 
ritomello,  which  goes  through  the  regular  subdivisions  of  the  first  part  of 
first  movements  in  the  sonata-form.  The  first  theme  is  immediately  an- 
nounced by  the  violas,  'celli,  bassoons,  and  horns,  beginning  in  octaves, 
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then  developed  in  full  harmony  by  the  entire  orchestra.  The  changes  of 
key  through  which  this  theme  passes  are  characteristic  of  the  composer. 
The  first  octave  phrase  is  in  D  major,  ending  on  the  full  chord  of  the  dom- 
inant (major  chord  of  A)  ;  the  next  phrase  (oboes  accompanied  by  the 
strings  and  horns)  begins  abruptly  in  C  major,  and  then  works  its  way  back 
to  A  ;  the  next  phrase  (strings  and  wood-wind  in  octaves)  begins  in  D 
minor,  then  breaks  out  into  full  harmony  in  D  major,  in  which  key  the  de- 
velopment then  continues.  A  quieter  second  theme  sets  in  in  the  tonic, 
followed  by  a  conclusion-theme  in  F  major  in  a  new,  more  vivacious 
rhythm.  This  ritornello  is  quite  according  to  the  old  conventions  in  con- 
certo writing,  which  were  that  the  first  part  of  the  first  movement  should 
be  played  through  by  the  orchestra  alone,  the  solo  instrument  coming  in  at 
the  repeat,  which  was  a  regular  feature  of  the  sonata-form.  The  first  part 
was  then  played  through  again,  the  solo  instrument  occupying  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  orchestra  accompanying.  A  few  introductory  flourishes  for 
the  solo  instrument,  before  it  settled  down  to  its  real  work  of  repeating  the 
first  part,  were  a  common  part  of  the  scheme.  In  this  concerto  of  Brahms's 
the  solo  violin  is  brought  in  quite  regularly  just  at  the  close  of  the  first  part  \ 
but  the  "  introductory  flourishes  "  (accompanied  by  the  orchestra),  before  it 
takes  up  the  first  theme  and  goes  on  with  the  regular  development  of  the 
movement,  last  for  forty-six  measures  (twelve  pages  of  the  full  score)  !  After 
this,  however,  the  repetition  of  the  first  part  goes  on  quite  regularly,  if  in 
a  somewhat  curtailed  shape, —  a  not  unusual  feature  in  concerto  writing,  in 
which  the  sonata-form  is  in  general  treated  with  considerable  freedom, — 
the  solo  violin  now  playing  the  themes,  now  playing  more  or  less  elaborate 
figural  variations  on  them.  The  working-out  begins  with  a  strong  orchestral 
tutti  in  A  minor,  and  is  carried  on  for  some  time  by  the  orchestra  alone. 
The  solo  violin  enters  after  a  while,  and  the  working-out  is  continued  between 
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it  and  the  orchestra.  The  third  part  begins  regularly  with  the  first  theme  in 
the  tonic  key  as  another  grand  tutti,  which,  however,  soon  makes  way  for 
the  re-entrance  of  the  solo  instrument.  It  adheres  to  the  general  plan  of 
the  first  part,  and  leads  to  a  brilliant  coda,  into  which,  after  the  first  thir- 
teen measures  of  fiery  tutti,  an  unaccompanied  cadenza  for  the  solo  violin 
is  introduced. 


Waldweben  (Forest  Sounds),  from  "  Siegfried,"  Act  II.,  Scene  2.        Richard  Wagner. 

This  excerpt  from  Wagner's  "  Siegfried  "  (the  third  drama  in  the  cyclus, 
"  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  " )  is  taken  from  the  second  act,  just  after 
Mime,  the  dwarf,  has  left  Siegfried  alone  in  the  woods  opposite  the  en- 
trance to  the  cave  in  which  Fafner,  the  giant,  under  the  guise  of  a  mighty 
dragon,  guards  the  treasure  of  the  Nibelungs.  The  boy  Siegfried  is  uncon- 
sciously about  to  fulfil  the  first  part  of  his  destiny, —  to  kill  Fafner,  and  gain 
possession  of  the  magic  ring  and  helmet  which  form  part  of  the  Nibelung 
treasure.  Left  alone  in  the  forest,  he  falls  a-dreaming  about  what  his 
unknown  mother  may  have  been  like,  lying  on  the  grass  at  the  foot  of  a 
great  tree.  Soon  the  song  of  birds  meets  his  ear :  he  tries  to  imitate  it  on 
a  reed  pipe  he  cuts  with  his  sword ;  but,  failing  to  produce  any  melody  from 
the  simple  instrument,  he  tHrows  it  away,  and  plays  a  lively  tune  on  his 
horn.  Fafner  awakes  at  the  strains ;  and  a  fight  ensues,  in  which  he  is 
killed  by  the  young  hero.  Siegfried  finds  some  of  the  dragon's  blood 
on  his  fingers,  and  puts  them  to  his  mouth  to  suck  the  blood  off  \  but,  as 
soon  as  the  blood  touches  his  tongue,  he  finds  that  he  can  understand  the 
song  of  the  birds.  A  forest  bird  sings  to  him  of  the  fair  Briinnhilde  who 
lies  asleep  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  guarded  by  a  raging  fire  which  none 
but  the  bravest  can  pass  through.  Siegfried  is  fired  on  by  the  descrip- 
tion ;  and,  following  the  bird  as  it  flies  before  him  to  guide  him  to  Briinn- 
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hilde's  rock,  he  rushes  on  to  the  conquest  of  the  beauteous  Valkyrie. 
This  ends  the  act. 

The  selections  arranged  by  Wagner  for  concert  performance  under  the 
title  of  "  Waldweben  "  (Forest-weaving ;  i.e.,  the  interweaving  of  woodland 
sights  and  sounds,  of  sunlight  and  shadow,  of  the  birds'  song  with  the 
rustle  of  the  leaves  and  the  brook's  babbling)  omits  all,  or  most  of,  the 
scene  with  the  dragon.  It  comprises  a  wonderfully  graphic  and  picturesque 
musical  representation  of  the  sounds  of  the  forest  and  the  singing  of  the 
birds,  and  ends  with  Siegfried's  departure  after  his  bird  guide. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  in  his  writing,  Wagner  has  obtained  the  most  ex- 
quisite effects  from  a  large  mass  of  strings  divided  into  many  parts.  The 
predominant  thematic  material  is  the  bird-song  and  Siegfried's  own  motive. 
The  slow  passage  in  6-8  time  on  the  'celli  and  other  lower  strings  is  the 
motive  of  Siegfried's  yearning  after  his  mother.  Siegfried's  horn-motive  will 
be  easily  recognized.  The  whole  thing  is  little  more  than  a  piece  of  tone- 
painting;  but  as  such  it  has  hardly  been  surpassed  for  vividness  and 
beauty  of  color.  It  is  one  of  those  tone-pictures  that  hardly  need  an  ex- 
planation, so  recognizable  is  the  poetico-picturesque  intention,  and  so 
graphically  is  it  realized.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  way  in  which  the 
composer  has  here  suggested  —  and  by  the  same  means  —  the  effect  of 
shimmering  light  and  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  in  the  breeze.  The  bird- 
song  is  unmistakable. 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor.  Tscliaikowsky. 

Peter  Ilyitch  Tschaikowsky  was  born  at  Votkinsk  (in  the  government  of 
Viatka),  Russia,  on  Dec.  25,  1840.  At  that  time  his  father  was  engineer  to 
the  imperial  mines  in  the  Ural  district,  but  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1850.  The  boy  was  educated 
to  follow  the  professsion  of  the  law,  and  entered  the  School  of  -Jurispru- 
dence, admission  to  which  was  obtainable  only  by  sons  of  high-class 
government  officials.     After  graduating   from    this  institution  in   1859,  he 
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was  given  an  appointment  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  He  had  long  had  a 
strong  love  for  music  j  but  it  was  not  until  Anton  Rubinstein  founded  the 
St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  in  1862  that  he  determined  upon  quitting  the 
Civil  Service  and  adopting  music  as  a  profession.  He  entered  the  Conser- 
vatory, studying  harmony  and  counterpoint  under  Zaremba  and  composi- 
tion under  Rubinstein.  His  progress  must  have  been  both  rapid  and  solid  ; 
for  he  took  his  diploma  as  a  musician  in  1865,  and  was  also  awarded  a 
prize  medal  for  the  composition  of  a  cantata  on  Schiller's  ode  "  An  die 
Freude  "  (the  same  one  that  Beethoven  took  the  text  of  his  ninth  sym- 
phony from).  Additional  evidence  of  what  good  work  he  must  have  done 
at  the  Conservatory  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  1866,  hardly  a  year' 
after  his  graduating,  Nicolai  Rubinstein  (Anton's  younger  brother,  and 
most  careful  and  conscientious  of  teachers  and  directors)  invited  him  to 
accept  the  post  of  Professor  of  Harmony,  Composition,  and  Musical 
History  at  the  new  Conservatory  in  Moscow,  of  which  he  was  both  founder 
and  director.  Tschaikowsky  accepted  this  important  professorship  forth- 
with, and  continued  to  hold  it  for  twelve  years,  until  he  resigned  in  1878  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  composition  and  the  bringing  out  of  his  own 
works.  Since  then  he  has  lived  in  St.  Petersburg,  Kiew,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  In  the  winter  of  1890-91  he  made  his  first  professional  visit  to 
Paris.  Tschaikowsky  is  one  of  the  leading  composers,  some  think  the 
leading  composer,  of  the  present  Russian  School.  He  is  fond  of  emphasiz- 
ing the  peculiar  character  of  Russian  melody  in  his  works,  plans  his  com- 
positions in  general  on  a  large  scale,  and  delights  in  strong  effects.  He 
has  been  criticised  for  the  occasional  excessive  harshness  of  his  harmony, 
for  now  and  then  descending  to  the  trivial  and  tawdry  in  his  ornamental 
figuration,  and  also  for  a  tendency  to  develop  comparatively  insignificant 
material  to  inordinate  length.     But,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  wild  savagery 
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of  his  music,  its  originality  and  the  genuineness  of  its  fire  and  sentiment  are 
not  to  be  denied. 

The  E  minor  symphony,  op.  64,  which  is  played  at  this  concert,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  composer's  style.  It  is  in  the  regular,  traditional 
symphonic  form,  except  that  the  first  part  of  the  first  allegro  movement  is 
not  repeated  (a  license  which  several  contemporary  composers  tend  more 
and  more  to  adopt),  and  that  the  traditional  scherzo  is  replaced  by  a  waltz 
movement.  But  composers,  ever  since  Beethoven,  have  been  so  fond  of 
writing  movements  of  various  kinds  to  take  the  place  of  the  regular  minuet 
or  scherzo  that  this  can  hardly  be  called  a  license  on  Tschaikowsky's  part. 
Hitherto,  however,  only  Hector  Berlioz  (in  his  "  Fantastic  "  symphony)  has 
found  a  waltz  movement  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  symphonic  form  ;  and 
the  present  writer  believes  that  Tschaikowsky  has  been  the  first  to  imitate 
him  in  introducing  a  waltz  into  a  symphony.  The  theme  of  the  slow  intro- 
duction to  the  first  movement  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  reap- 
pears again  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  work.  The  theme  of  the 
first  allegro,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  it  is  accompanied  at  its  first 
presentation,  is  eminently  Russian.  -The  whole  movement  is  an  example 
of  persistent  and  elaborate  working  out,  such  as  is  not  too  common  now- 
adays, even  with  Tschaikowsky.  The  second  (slow)  movement  is  based 
upon  two  contrasted  themes,  the  Slavic  character  of  the  first  of  which  is 
unmistakable.  The  finale  is  preceded  by  a  slow  introduction,  in  which  the 
theme  of  that  to  the  first  movement  is  recognized  once  more.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  allegro  vivace,  full  of  ^z/dtf/- Cossack  energy  and  fury, —  a  move- 
ment thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  composer.  The  whole  symphony  is 
scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  although  some  instruments  often  employed 
by  orchestral  writers  to-day,  such  as  the  English  horn,  bass-clarinet,  and 
harp,  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  But  the  general  style  of  orches- 
tration is  essentially  modern,  and  even  ultra-modern. 
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J.    E.    KINGSLEY   &   CO..    Proprietors. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIG,  BROOKLYN. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 


ARTHUR  NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


Twelfth  Season,  1892-93. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the 
PHILHARMONIC    SOCIETY    OF    BROOKLYN. 


PROGRAMME 

OF   THE 


First  Rehearsal  and  Concert, 

Friday  Afternoon,  November  4,  at  3.00. 
Saturday  Evening,  November  5,  at  8.15. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by 
William  F.  Apihorp. 


PUBLISHED  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS,  MANAGER. 


The    Mason    &   Hamlin   Piano  has  been  exhibited  in 
three    Great    World's    Competitive   Exhibitions,   and 

has    received    the 

HIGHEST  POSSIBLE 
AWARD 

at    each    one,  as    fallows : 

AMSTERDAM,  /  .  .  .  1883. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  .  .  .  1885. 
JAMAICA,        .        .       ■  .        .         .        1891. 

Because  of  an  improved  method  of  construction,  in- 
troduced in  1882  by  this  Company,  the 
Mason  &  Hamlin 

PIANOFORTES 

Are    more    durable   and   stand   in  tune   longer   than 
any   others   manufactured. 


CAREFUL  INSPECTION  RESPECTFULLY  INVITED. 


BOSTON.       NEW  YORK.      CHICAGO. 
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Boston  Academy 

Symphony  #         onviusic. 

Orchestra  season  of  1892-93. 

Mr.  ARTHUR    NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


First  Rehearsal  and  Concert, 
Friday  Afternoon,  Nov.  4,  at  3.00. 
Saturday  Evening,  Nov.  5,  at  8.15. 


PROGRAMME. 

Goldmark      -------    Overture,  "  Sakuntala "  ' 

Weber  -  Aria  from  "  Oberon,"  "  Ocean !  thou  mighty  monster  " 

Miss  JUCH. 

y 

Wagner        -         Vorspiel  and  "Liebestod,"  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde " 


Liszt    ------       Song1  with  Orchestra,  "Loreley" 

Miss  JUCH. 


l/ 


\ 


Tschaikowsky       -----   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor 

Andante. 

Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza. 

Valse  (Allegro  moderato). 

Finale  (Andante  maestoso). 


Soloist,  Miss   EMMA   JUCH. 
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SHORE    LINE 

BOSTON      Tr\  NEW  YORK 


TO 


NEW   YORK    1  \J      BOSTON 

Trains  leave  either  city,  week-days,  except  as  noted : 

DAY  EXPRESS  at  10.00  A.M. 

Arrive  at  4.30  P.M.    BUFFET  DRAWING-ROOM  CARS. 

AFTERNOON  SERVICE  at  1.00  P.M. 

Arrive  7.30  P.M.    BUFFET  CARS  THROUGH. 

"SHORE  LINE  FLYER"  at  2.00  P.M. 

Arrive  at  7.  *-<D  P.M. 
PARLOR  CARS  ONLY.     DINING  CAR  BOSTON  and  NEW  LONDON. 

GILT    EDGE   EXPRESS  at  5.00  P.M. 

Daily,  Sundays  included.  Arrive  at  1  l.OO  P.M. 

DRAWING-ROOM  and  PARLOR  SMOKING  CARS  THROUGH,  and  DINING 

CAR  BETWEEN  BOSTON  and  NEW  LONDON. 

The  last  trains  between  the  two  cities  to  leave  and  arrive  at  terminal  the  same  day. 

MIDNIGHT  EXPRESS  at  12  O'CLOCK. 

Daily,  Sundays  Included,  and  arrive  at  7.00  A.M. 

The  last  train  from  either  city. 

Wagner  Drawing-room  Cars  on  Day'Trains.     Compartment  Sleeping  Cars 

on  Night  Trains.    Open  for  occupation  at  9. 1  5  P.M. 

TRAINS  LEAVE  BOSTON  PROM  PARK  SQUARE  STATION. 

TRAINS  ijEAVE  N*JW  YORK  FROM  GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION. 

"  r(\\  flNfflT     flYPRF^  "  This  is  the  route  of  the  Celebrated  Pullman  Vestibuled 

lA/iiViUiiL    LiAfiUJOO.  Through  Day  Train  Service  between  Boston  and  Washington. 

efOI  fINV    DilllPfiiin  J    R    KENDRICK>   General  Manager. 

IULU1M     K.AIU1UALI.  GEO.  L.  CONNOR,  Gen'l  Pass'r  Agent. 


L  BLUE  LINE 

Finest  and  Safest  Trains  in  the  World,  between 

New  •  YorK  *  &fl<!  '  W&sbirjgtor; 

VIA  JERSEY  CENTRAL,   PHILADELPHIA  &  READING 
AND  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROADS. 


All  trains  vestibujed,  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  the  Pintsch  Gas  System,  and  protected 
by  Pullman's  Anti-telescoping  Device. 


PULLA\/VN    DAY   COACHES,       PARLOR   C/VRS, 
SLEEPING  CARS,  DINING  CARS. 

NEW  YORK  TO  WASHINGTON  IN  FIVE  HOURS. 


Tickets  on  Sale  at  all  Railroad  Offices. 

Boston    Office,  2 1 1    W&sbiostorj    Street. 
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Overture  to  "Sakuntala"  (F  major),  Op.  13.  Karl  Oolclniark. 

Karl  Goldmark  was  born  at  Keszthe'ly,  Hungary,  on  May  18,  1832.  He 
first  studied  the  violin  at  the  Musikverein  at  Oedenbui?g  in  1842,  then  in* 
Vienna  of  Leopold  Jansa,  and  during  the  winter  of  1847-48  at  the  Con- 
servatorium  of  Joseph  Bohm.  He  was  also  a  pupil  in  the  harmony  class 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatorium  ;  but  all  his  studies  at  that  institution  were- 
cut  short  by  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  in  composition  he  was  for  the 
most  part  self-taught.  The  year  1858,  which  he  spent  in  Pesth,  was  es- 
pecially devoted  to  earnest  self-directed  studies  in  the  works  of  Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  Robert  Schumann.  He  found  a  firm  friend  in  Joseph 
Hellmesberger,  the  elder,  who  had  much  of  his  chamber  music  and  orches- 
tral and  choral  work  performed  at  his  own  concerts;  For  some  time 
Goldmark  was  known  mainly  as  a  violinist,  and  his  best  known  work  was 
his  suite  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  Op.  n  :  indeed,  so  often  did  he  play 
this  composition  in  various  German  cities  that  one  day  a  wag,  seeing  his 
name,  ';  Karl  Goldmark,"  on  a  hotel  register,  played  him  the  trick  of  add- 


T.  A.  &  L.  F.  NEWMAN, 

DRY  GOODS.  FANCY  GOODS. 


The  most  accessible  Store  in  Brooklyn.  No  change  of  cars.  Prices 

guaranteed  the  Lowest,  and  Assortments  Complete. 


305  Fulton  St.      276  to  282  Washington  St. 

OPPOSITE  THE  BROOKLYN   POST-OFFICE. 
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ing  in  his  own  hand,  "et  suite."  Goldmark's  reputation  as  a  composer  first 
became  universal  through  his  now  well-known  concert  overture  "  Sakuntala," 
which,  soon  after  its  performance  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  Vienna 
in  1865,  was  given  almost  all  over  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Ten 
years  later  his  opera  "Die  Konigin  von  Saba"  placed  his  name  upon  the 
pinnacle  of  fame,  and  in  its  turn  made  the  round  of  the  musical  world, 
excepting  France,  where  foreign  operas  are  hardly  ever  given  until  their 
composers  have  become  recognizedly  "classic."  Ever  since  1875  Gold- 
mark  has  been  recognized  as  the  only  thoroughly  successful  German  opera 
composer  since  Richard  Wagner:  even  Anton  Rubinstein  has  not  run  him 
very  hard  in  this  field.  Still,  Goldmark  is  not  exclusively,  nor  even  princi- 
pally, an  opera  composer,  although  the  most  unquestionable  element  in  his 
talent  is  probably  his  dramatic  gift :  his  concert  and  chamber  music  have 
won  distinguished  recognition  everywhere,  and  he  certainly  stands  in  the 
first  rank  among  orchestral  writers  to-day.  He  is  an  elaborately  careful 
and  laborious  composer,  writing  slowly,  and  subjecting  his  works  to  search- 
ing self-criticism  before  giving  them  to  the  world.  He  is  of  Hebrew  blood, 
and  has  all  the  conviction  of  the  importance  of  details  that  belongs  to  his 
race.  He  is  a  brilliant  master  of  orchestration,  and  delights  in  the  most 
sumptuous  orchestral  coloring,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  grazing  monotony. 
The  charge  of  a  lack  of  elevation  of  style  and  nobility  of  inspiration  has 
been  brought  against  him  ;  but  in  this  matter  he  certainly  does  not  stand 
far  below  many  another  of  his  famous  contemporaries.  His  prevailing 
fault  is  a  tendency  toward  the  theatrical  in  musical  effect. 

The  story  of  Sakuntala  (or  Cakuntala),  in  Kalidasa's  Sanskrit  poem,  is 
this :  Sakuntala  was  the  daughter  of  a  nymph,  and  was  brought  up  by  the 


Qarepdor;  j-tot^I, 


The  most  elegantly  equipped  Ladies'  Res- 
taurant in  the  city.     Entrances  through  main 

lobby,  Washington,  Johnson,  and  Fulton  Sts. 

EUROPEAN     PLAN.  „     .  n    ,        .  .  , 

Having  an  unequalled    cuisine    and  ser- 

Washington,  Johnson,  and   Fulton  Sts.        vice,  we  are  at  all  times  prepared,  without 

notice,  to  serve  suppers  after  the  theatre  to 

any  number  of  guests. 

We  keep  the  finest  of 

Chateau  Wines  and  Champagnes 

in  perfect  condition. 

Weddings,  Receptions,  and  Ladies'  Luncheons  catered  for  at  Hotel  and  private  resi- 
dences. 

Gentlemen's  Cafe  on  Fulton  Street  side,  with  entrance  through  main  lobby  from 
Washington  Street. 

FRANKEL    &    LANSING. 
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chief  of  a  caste  of  holy  priests  as  his  own  daughter,  in  a  grove  frequented 
by  penitents.  One  day  the  great  king  Dushyanta,  while  out  hunting,  came 
to  the  grove,  and,  seeing  Sakuntala,  fell  in  love  with  her.  It  was  agreed 
between  the  two  that  she  should  follow  the  king  to  his  court  some  days 
later,  he  giving  her  a  ring  by  which  she  was  to  be  identified.  Sakuntala, 
engrossed  by  thoughts  of  her  love,  forgot  to  show  the  due  rites  of  hospi- 
tality to  a  powerful  priest  who  was  visiting  the  grove ;  and  he,  in  revenge, 
threw  a  charm  over  king  Dushyanta,  robbing  him  of  all  recollection  of  his 
betrothed  (according  to  Gandharver's  version  of  the  story,  already  his 
wife).  Sakuntala  afterwards  lost  the  ring  while  washing  linen  in  a  sacred 
stream.  When  at  last  her  family  and  friends  brought  her  to  Dushyanta's 
court  as  his  wife,  he  failed  to  recognize  her,  and  repudiated  her :  her  own 
friends  refused  to  escort  her  home  again,  as  she  was  already  married  to  a 
stranger.  She  was  thus  left  alone  to  her  despair,  when  her  mother,  the 
nymph,  took  pity  on  her.  The  ring  was  found  by  some  fishermen,  who 
brought  it  to  the  king.  At  sight  of  it  his  recollection  of  Sakuntala  returns. 
He  finds  her  once  more,  on  a  warlike  expedition  he  makes  against  some 
evil  demons ;  and  he  and  she  live  happily  together  ever  after. 

Goldmark's  overture  to  this  story  begins  with  a  calm,  placid,  slow  move- 
ment, expressive  of  the  quiet  of  the  sacred  grove.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  low  trills  on  the  violas,  'celli,  and  bassoon  are  meant  to  recall  the 
gurgling  of  a  spring  of  water,  in  allusion  to  Sakuntala's  nymph  parentage. 
The  meaning  of  the  two  succeeding  themes  (the  first  on  two  'celli  soli  and 
clarinet,  the  second  on  the  first  violins,  doubled  by  an  oboe)  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  They  are  of  a  sensuous,  languishing  character  \  and  the  prin- 
cipal figure  of  the  first  is  constantly  used  as  an  accompaniment,  or  counter- 
theme,  to  the  second.     Perhaps  these  two  interwoven  themes   mean   Du- 

New  EnQland  Conservatory  of  music 

(Founded  by  Dr.  Eben  Tourjee.) 
RICHARD  H.  DANA,  President.  CARL  FAELTEN,  Director. 


THE  COURSES  of  STUDY  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  giving  a  broad  arid  comprehen- 
sive musical  education. 

THE  FACULTY  has  been  chosen  with  reference  not  only  to  their  standing  as  artists,  but 
also  with  regard  to  their  ability  as  teachers  of  the  highest  excellence. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  DEPARTMENTS  of  Music,  Elocution,  Fine  Arts,  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages provide  the  most  ample  means  for  acquiring  a  thorough  and  complete  knowledge 
of  one  or  all  of  these  subjects  at  comparatively  small  cost. 

THE  FREE  COLLATERAL  ADVANTAGES,  consisting  of  the  Faculty  Concerts,  Pupils' 
Recitals,  Lectures,  Chorus  Classes,  Orchestral  Practice,  etc.,  are  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  student.  Special  classes  in  the  Art  of  Conducting,  the  training  of  Boy  Choirs  and 
a  Normal  Course  for  advanced  pupils  who  are  preparing  to  teach,  are  now  made  prom- 
inent features  of  the  work. 
Send  for  calendar,  or  call  at  the  Institution. 

F.  W.  HALE,  General  Manager. 
FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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COLD    MEDAL.    PARIS     1878. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.'S 


B 


FROM  WHICH  THE  EXCESS  OF  OIL  HAS  BEEN  REMOVED. 


IS  ABSOLUTELY  PURE  AND  IT  IS  SOLUBLE. 


No  chemicals  are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has  MORE 
THAN  THREE  TIMES  THE  STRENGTH  of  cocoa  mixed 
with  starch,  arrowroot,  or  sugar,  and  is  therefore  far  more  eco- 
nomical, COSTING  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP.  It 
is  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  EASILY  DIGESTED, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as  well  as  for  persons  in 
health.  

Ask  Your  Grocer  for  it.    Allow  no  Substitution.     - 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,,  DORCHESTER,  MASS, 
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shyanta  and  Sakuntala.  A  short  stri?igendo  passage  leads  to  a  movement 
poco  piil  mosso,  in  which  a  brisk  hunting  motive  is  introduced,  first  on  all 
the  brass  instruments,  then  dispersed  all  over  the  orchestra  :  this  is  the 
principal  allegro  theme  of  the  overture.  The  work  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  regular  overture  form,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  a  free  dramatic  fanta- 
sia from  beginning  to  end,  very  elaborately  worked  out,  and  scored  for  full 
modern  orchestra  (with  English  horn,  tuba,  and  harp)  with  the  most  gor- 
geous richness  of  coloring. 


Recitative  and  Aria,  "  Ocean  !  tliou  mighty  nionster,"  from  "  Oberon  "  Act  II.,  No.  13 
(sungr  by  Rezia).  Karl  Maria  von  Weber. 

"  Oberon,"  von  Weber's  last  opera,  was  written  for  London  on  an  Eng- 
lish text  by  J.  R.  Planche,  founded  on  Sotheby's  translation  of  a  poem 
by  Wieland.  It  was  first  brought  out  under  the  composer's  direction  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  on  April  12,  1826.    John  Braham,  the  noted  tenor, 


GENUINE  OLD  VIOLIN 

^^  Over  500  Superb  Instruments  ranging 

in  cost  from  $30  to  $2400. 


The  "hard  times''  now  prevailing 
in  someof  the  European  countries, 
had  much  to  do  with  the  remark- 
able success  of  our  Violin  Connois- 
seur. On  his  last  trip  he  obtained 
many  instruments  that  had  been 
out  of  the  market  for  several  gen- 
erations. Write  for  our  descrip- 
tive cataloerup.  "Rare  Old  Violins." 


CHICAGO, 


sang  the  part  of  Sir  Huon.  The  story  is  a  fairy  tale  in  which  Oberon,  king 
of  the  elves,  has  just  parted  from  his  queen,  Titania,  after  a  connubial  tiff, 
swearing  "  never  to  meet  in  love  till  some  fond  pair,  through  weal  and 
woe, 'mid  flood,  chains,  and  fire,  should  keep  their  plighted  faith  inviolatet," 
Puck  helps  Oberon  to  find  such  a  pair  in  Sir  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  a 
knight  at  Charlemagne's  court,  and  Rezia,  daughter  of  Haroun  el  Raschid, 
caliph  of  Bagdad.  The  great  scene  sung  at  this  concert  —  second  only  to 
Agathe's  grand  scena  in  the  second  act  of  the  "  Freischutz  " —  is  by  Rezia, 
who  has  been  cast  ashore  on  a  barren  island,  together  with  her  lover,  Sir 
Huon,  and  at  last  sees  a  ship  steering  toward  them.  The  calm  grandeur 
of  the  first  part,  the  gradual  climax,  culminating  in  an  outburst  of  almost 
frantic  joy  at  the  end,  have  hardly  been  surpassed. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

The  terms  "instrumentation,"  "orchestration,"  "scoring,"  are  of  suffi- 
ciently frequent  occurrence  in  writings  on  music  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
know  exactly  what  they  mean.  They  are  virtually  synonymous,  and  mean 
the  manner  of  employing  the  various  instruments  of  the  orchestra,  either 

singly  or  in  combination,  to  produce  the  effects  of  musical  coloring  desired 
by  the  composer.  By  this  is  meant  the  manner  in  which  these  instruments 
are  employed  by  the  composer,  as  indicated  in  his  score,  not  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  used  by  the  players  in  performing  his  score.  Thus  these 
three  synonymous  terms  denote  the  manner  of  writing  for  orchestra,  not  a 
style  of  performance. 

Two  different  styles  of  orchestration  may  mean  either  or  both  of  two  dif- 
ferent things, —  a  different  selection,  grouping,  or  massing  together  of  instru- 
ments or  a  different  mode  of  treating  the  same  selection  of  instruments. 

FIVE 

GREAT  | 

Kt/\/V/n/  wby  you  should  u?e 

WILSON'S    ICE-CREAM. 

i.     TWENTY-FIVE   YEARS'   EXPERIENCE. 

(Our  House  was  founded  by  Jacob  Fussell  &  Co.,  in  1S67.) 

2.  A  SPLENDIDLY   EQUIPPED  ESTABLISHMENT. 

3.  A    WIDE   REPUTATION   for  "knowing  how  to  do  it." 

4.  THE   ADVANTAGES  that  come  from  supplying  the  best  class  of  trade. 

5.  FOR  PURITY    OF  MATERIALS  and  deliciousness  of  flavor,  unexcelled. 

308   FULTON,  through  to  PIERREPONT   STREET, 
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Ever  since  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  day  the  standard  composition  of  the  or- 
chestra has  been  pretty  firmly  established  on  general  principles.  No  doubt 
the  number  of  different  instruments,  especially  of  wind  instruments,  has 
gradually  been  largely  increased  by  composer  after  composer ;  but  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  the  orchestra  remains  nevertheless  much  the  same  now  as  it 
was  when  Mozart  wrote.  The  grand  divisions  of  orchestral  forces  —  the 
strings,  wooden  wind,  brass  wind,  and  instruments  of  percussion  —  still  hold 
good;  and,  if  modern  composers  habitually  use  many  more  wind  instru- 
ments than  their  forbears  did,  this  difference  is  inconspicuous  in  compari- 
son with  the  enormous  change  that  has  gradually  come  about  in  the  man 
ner  of  writing  for  almost  every  conceivable  grouping  of  instruments. 
Modern  orchestration  differs  from  classical  orchestration  far  more  in  its 
manner  of  treating  orchestral  material  than  in  its  choice  of  instruments. 
Let  us  cast  a  glance  at  the  composition  of  the  standard  full  orchestra  of 
Beethoven's  time,  and  then  at  the  array  of  orchestral  forces  employed *in, 
say,  Wagner's  "  Ring  des  Nibelungen."  The  classical  full  orchestra  was 
made  up  as  follows  :  — 

f     (i    Piccolo-flute.)* 

2    Flutes. 

i 

Wooden  Wind  -l      2    Oboes. 

2    Clarinets. 

(      2    Bassoons 9 

f      2    (or  4)  Horns. 
Brass  Wind     .  \      2   Trumpets. 

[     (3   Trombones.) 9 

Percussion.  i    Pair  of  Kettle-drums 1 

f  (16)  First  Violins.t 
(16)  Second  Violins. 
Strings    .     .    .  -{   (12)  Violas. 

(12)  Violoncelli. 
[     (8)  Double-basses 64    • 

83 

*  Instruments  put  in  parenthesis  were  occasional,  but  not  habitual,  components  of  the  classic  orchestra. 

t  The  number  here  indicated  of  strings  in  each  division  is  not  strictly  historical.  The  idea  generally  was  to 
have  as  large  a  mass  of  strings  as  possible.  Beethoven  expressed  a  preference  for  an  orchestra  based  on  15 
nrst  violins,  with  the  other  string  parts  in  proportion.  This  is  so  near  the  numbers  indicated  that  no  real  vio- 
lence is  done  to  historical  accuracy  in  the  above  specifications,  which  make  a  comparison  between  the  classic 
and  the  Wagnerian  orchestras  particularly  easy. 
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Wooden  Wind 


Percussion 


Now  let  us  look  at  the  orchestra  employed  in  Wagner's  "  Nibelungen  "  : 

4  Flutes. 

3  Oboes. 

i  English  Horn  (Alto  Oboe). 

3  Clarinets. 

i  Bass-clarinet. 

3  Bassoons 15 

4  Horns. 
4  Trumpets. 

Brass  Wind     .  ■{     4  Tubas  (known  as  "Bayreuth  Tubas"), 
j     4  Trombones. 

[     1  Double-bass  Tuba 17 

f     2  Pairs  of  Kettle-drums. 

1  Snare-drum. 
1      1  Triangle. 

1  Pair  of  Cymbals 5 

6  Harps 6 

16  First  Violins. 
16  Second  Violins. 
Strings    .    .    .  1   12  Violas. 

12  Violoncelli. 
8  Double-basses.   . 64 
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The  comparison  here  drawn  is  between  the  Beethoven  grand  orchestra  at 
its  largest  standard  composition  and  an  extreme  case  of  a  modern  special 
orchestra  (for  the  score  of  Wagner's  "  Nibelungen  "  is  the  fullest  in  exist- 
ence with  the  single  exception  of  that  of  Berlioz's  "  Danremont "  Requiem, 
which  is  built  up  on  a  wholly  exceptional  principle,  and  really  comprises 
six  separate  orchestras).  But  this  comparison  between  the  classical  or- 
chestra and  so  extreme  a  case  of  modern  scoring  as  the  "  Nibelungen  "  is 
valuable  for  our  present  purpose,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  the  necessary  dif- 
ference of  orchestral  treatment  in  the  two  cases  evident  at  a  glance. 

Leaving  the  harps  and  instruments  of  percussion  out  of  consideration,  as 
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unimportant,  we  have,  in  Beethoven's  orchestra,  a  mass  of  64  strings  coun- 
terbalanced by  18  wind  instruments  (9  wood  and  9  brass),  whereas,  in  the 
"  Nibelungen,"  we  have  the  same  number  of  strings  counterbalanced  by  32 
wind  instruments  (15  wood  and  17  brass).  Now,  it  is  evident  at  once  that, 
if  these  two  main  divisions  of  the  orchestra  (wind  and  strings)  are  in 
proper  dynamic  equilibrium  in  Beethoven's  orchestra,  the  wind  will  heavily 
overbalance  the  strings  in  Wagner's,  unless  the  proper  balance  between  the 
two  is  restored  by  some  method  of  treatment,  or  instrumentation,  different 
from  that  employed  by  Beethoven.  ■  And  we  find  this  to  be  the  case  :  in 
strong  passages  for  the  full  orchestra,  in  which  the  whole  band  is  brought 
into  play  at  once,  Wagner  has  a  way  of  concentrating  almost  the  whole  of 
his  mass  of  strings  upon  one  point,  uniting  all  his  first  and  second  violins 
and  'celli,  sometimes  even  his  violas  also,  upon  a  single  part  in  the  har- 
mony, instead  of  dispersing  them  among  three  or  four  parts,  as  was 
Beethoven's  wont.  This  gives  Wagner  a  mass  of  44  (sometimes  even  56) 
strings  in  unison  (or  octaves),  a  force  such  as  no  dispersed  mass  of  wind 
instruments  can  overbalance. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  principles  by  which  modern  orchestration 
differs  from  that  of  the  classic  masters,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  important: 
the  means  by  which  the  same  mass  of  strings  is  made  to  counterbalance  a 
vastly  larger  mass  of  wind  than  formerly,  adding  far  superior  weight,  in- 
tensity, and  brilliancy  to  the  tone  of  the  orchestra.  Other  differences  in 
modern  treatment  have  arisen  from  the  extended  scale  that  modern  im- 
provements in  mechanism  have  given  to  many  of  the  wooden  wind  instru- 
ments, to  similar  results  obtained  in  the  stringed  instruments  by  the  supe- 
rior technique  of  modern  players  (for  modern  orchestral  violinists,  violists, 
and  'cellists  are  nowadays  expected  to  do  things  which  would  have  been 
accounted  daring  flights  of  virtuosity  in  famous  solo-players  a  hundred  years 
ago),  and  to  the  completion  of  the  scale  of  the  trumpets  and  horns  by  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  valves.     In   Beethoven's  time  the  trumpets 
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and  horns  were  limited  by  an  inexorable  law  of  acoustics  to  a  very  incom- 
plete scale  :  it  was  possible  for  each  instrument  to  play  only  comparatively 
few  notes,  and  this  innate  imperfection  in  the  instruments  themselves  had 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  writing  for  them.  Nowadays  a  valve-trumpet 
or  a  valve-horn  can,  within  certain  limits  of  velocity,  play  literally  anything 
you  please.  Thus  the  role  played  by  all  wind  instruments  in  the  orchestra, 
but  most  especially  by  the  brass,  has  been  enormously  extended. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  superior  volume  and  dynamic  power 
of  modern  orchestration  are  due  solely,  or  even  directly,  to  the  employment 
of  larger  masses  of  wind  instruments.  That  they  are  often  indirectly  due  to 
this  cannot  be  denied ;  but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  better  knowledge  how  to 
get  the  maximum  of  power  out  of  the  strings,  and  to  the  opportunity  of  so 
doing  which  the  altered  role  the  wind  instruments  are  now  enabled  to  play 
affords  the  composer.  Wagner  can  make  more  noise,  to  use  a  common  ex- 
pression, with  his  strings,  backed  up  by  four  or  five  wind  instruments,  than 
Haydn  could  with  his  whole  orchestra :  whereas  he  often  uses  his  most 
imposing  array  of  brass  instruments  for  piano  and  pianissimo  effects,  such  as 
were  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  the  older  composers  to  produce.  Let  us 
add  once  more  that,  different  as  the  numerical  force,  composition,  and  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  modern  orchestra  are  from  that  of  Beethoven's  day,  the 
characteristic  difference  between  modern  and  classical  orchestration  is  far 
more  a  difference  in  treatment  than  in  the  executive  material  employed. 


On  one  of  von  Biilow's  visits  to  Vienna,  to  give  a  course  of  pianoforte 
recitals  there,  a  qnasi-m\ official  committee  of  music-lovers  was  formed  to 
see  that  the  great  pianist  should  not  want  for  entertainment  on  his  off 
nights.  One  evening  they  took  him  to  hear  the  first  performance  of  an 
oratorio  by  Anton  Bruckner,  the  veteran  Viennese  composer.  A  few  even- 
ings later  they  took  him  to  see  Karl  Millocker's  then  new  operetta,  "  Der 
Bettelstudent  "  (the  Beggar  Student).      Coming  out  from  the  theatre,  von 
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Biilow  expressed  a  wish  to  drink  a  glass  ot  beer.  So  they  took  him  to  a 
noted  Ausschank,  or  beer-saloon,  where,  after  some  trouble,  they  succeeded 
in  finding  a  vacant  table.  The  beer  was  brought,  cigars  and  cigarettes 
were  lighted,  when  one  of  the  party  said  to  Von  Biilow,  "  See  there  !  there's 
Millocker  himself  two  tables  off  from  us  !  "  Von  Biilow  seemed  much  in- 
terested, and,  after  making  sure  that  he  had  made  out  the  right  man,  sprang 
up  from  his  chair,  and  cried  out :  "  Herr  Millocker  !  Herr  Millocker !  I 
am  Biilow.  Delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Just  heard  your  Bettel- 
student.  Splendid  !  immense  !  Thank  God  on  your  knees  that  your  name 
isn't  Bruckner !  " 


Vorspiel  and  " Uebestod "  (Prelude  and  " Love- death")  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 

Richard  "Wagner,  1813-1883. 

Wagner's  "  Tristan  und  Isolde  "  was  the  first  work  in  his  third  manner  ever 
performed.     It  was  written  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  power,  when  he  was 
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between  forty  and  fifty.  He  was  still  in  exile  from  Germany,  and  had  been 
working  for  years  on  his  mighty  tetralogy,  "  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  "  ;  but, 
as  this  work  progressed,  he  began  to  feel  more  and  more  keenly  his  long 
separation  from  the  public,  which  had  had  no  new  work  from  him  since 
"  Lohengrin."  He  accordingly  interrupted  his  work  on  the  "  Nibelungen,"  to 
write  an  opera,  or  lyric  drama,  of  ordinary  dimensions,  that  could  be  easily 
performed  by  a  small  troupe  and  on  a  small  stage.  That  only  Wagner 
could  ever  have  imagined  that  "Tristan"  would  be  an  "easy"  means  of 
re-establishing  his  long  severed  connection  with  the  opera-going  public 
need  not  to  be  said.  The  technical  difficulty  of  the  work  was  so  unprece- 
dented that  it  was  long  before  it  could  be  mounted  at  all ;  and.  when  it 
was  given  in  Munich  in  1865,  its  musical  character  was  so  utterly  new  and 
hard  to  grasp  understandingly  that  it  positively  terrified  and  dumfounded 
the  general  public.  The  common  verdict  was  that  Wagner  had  out- 
Wagnered  himself.  But  time  works  wonders,  and  this  once  obscure  and 
unintelligible  work  is  now  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  com- 
poser's tragic  creations. 

The  selections  given  this  evening  are  the  instrumental  prelude  and  the 
finale  of  the  last  act  (Isolde's  dying  speech  over  Tristan's  dead  body). 
The  prelude  runs  for  the  most  part  on  two  motives, —  the  magic  love-potion 
and  Tristan's  look  of  begging  for  mercy  as  Isolde  comes  to  tend  him  after 
he  has  killed  her  knight,  Morold,  in  single  combat,  in  which  he  himself 
has  been  wounded.  The  last  scene  is  a  reproduction,  note  for  note,  of  the 
closing  portion  of  the  great  love-scene  in  the  second  act,  to  which  a 
broader  and  grander  peroration  is  added. 
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Symphony  No.  5.  in  E  minor.  Tschaikowsky. 

Peter  Ilyitch  Tschaikowsky  was  born  at  Votkinsk  (in  the  government  of 
Viatka),  Russia,  on  Dec.  25,  1840.  At  that  time  his  father  was  engineer  to 
the  imperial  mines  in  the  Ural  district,  but  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1850.  The  boy  was  educated 
to  follow  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  entered  the  School  of  Jurispru- 
dence, admission  to  which  was  obtainable  only  by  sons  of  high-class 
government  officials.  After  graduating  from  this  institution  in  1859,  he 
was  given  an  appointment  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  He  had  long  had  a 
strong  love  for  music ;  but  it  was  not  until  Anton  Rubinstein  founded  the 
St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  in  1862  that  he  determined  upon  quitting  the 
Civil  Service  and  adopting  music  as  a  profession.  He  entered  the  Conser- 
vatory, studying  harmony  and  counterpoint  under  Zaremba  and  composi- 
tion under  Rubinstein.     His  progress  must  have  been  both  rapid  and  solid  ; 
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for  he  took  his  diploma  as  a  musician  in  1865,  and  was  also  awarded  a 
prize  medal  for  the  composition  of  a  cantata  on  Schiller's  ode  "  An  die 
Freude"  (the  same  one  that  Beethoven  took  the  text  of  his  ninth  sym- 
phony from).  Additional  evidence  of  what  good  work  he  must  have  done 
at  the  Conservatory  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  1866,  hardly  a  year 
after  his  graduating,  Nicolai  Rubinstein  (Anton's  younger  brother,  and 
most  careful  and  conscientious  of  teachers  and  directors)  invited  him  to 
accept  the  post  of  Professor  of  Harmony,  Composition,  and  Musical 
History  at  the  new  Conservatory  in  Moscow,  of  which  he  was  both  founder 
and  director.  Tschaikowsky  accepted  this  important  professorship  forth- 
with, and  continued  to  hold  it  for  twelve  years,  until  he  resigned  in  1878  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  composition  and  the  bringing  out  of  his  own 
works.  Since  then  he  has  lived  in  St.  Petersburg,  Kiew,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  In  the  winter  of  1890-91  he  made  his  first  professional  visit  to 
Paris.  Tschaikowsky  is  one  of  the  leading  composers,  some  think  the 
leading  composer,  of  the  present  Russian  school.  He  is  fond  of  emphasiz- 
ing the  peculiar  character  of  Russian  melody  in  his  works,  plans  his  com 
positions  in  general  on  a  large  scale,  and  delights  in  strong  effects.  He 
has  been  criticised  for  the  occasional  excessive  harshness  of  his  harmony, 
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for  now  and  then  descending  to  the  trivial  and  tawdry  in  his  ornamental 
figuration,  and  also  for  a  tendency  to  develop  comparatively  insignificant 
material  to  inordinate  length.  But,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  wild  savagery 
of  his  music,  its  originality  and  the  genuineness  of  its  fire  and  sentiment  are 
not  to  be  denied. 

The  E  minor  symphony,  Op.  64,  which  is  played  at  this  concert,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  composer's  style.  It  is  in  the  regular,  traditional 
symphonic  form,  except  that  the  first  part  of  the  first  allegro  movement  is 
not  repeated  (a  license  which  several  contemporary  composers  tend  more 
and  more  to  adopt),  and  that  the  traditional  scherzo  is  replaced  by  a  waltz 
movement.  But  composers,  ever  since  Beethoven,  have  been  so  fond  of 
writing  movements  of  various  kinds  to  take  the  place  of  the  regular  minuet 
or  scherzo  that  this  can  hardly  be  called  a  license  on  Tschaikowsky's  part. 
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Hitherto,  however,  only  Hector  Berlioz  (in  his  "  Fantastic  "  symphony)  has 
found  a  waltz  movement  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  symphonic  form :  and 
the  present  writer  believes  that  Tschaikowsky  has  been  the  first  to  imitate 
him  in  introducing  a  waltz  into  a  symphony.  The  theme  of  the  slow  intro- 
duction to  the  first  movement  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  reap- 
pears again  more  than  once  in  the  coifrse  of  the  work.  The  theme  of  the 
first  allegro,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  it  is  accompanied  at  its  first 
presentation,  is  eminently  Russian.  The  whole  movement  is  an  example 
of  persistent  and  elaborate  working  out,  such  as  is  not  too  common  now- 
adays, even  with  Tschaikowsky.  The  second  (slow)  movement  is  based 
upon  two  contrasted  themes,  the  Slavic  character  of  the  first  of  which  is 
unmistakable.  The  finale  is  preceded  by  a  slow  introduction,  in  which  the 
theme  of  that  to  the  first  movement  is  recognized  once  more.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  allegro  vivace,  full  of  ^#J7-Cossack  energy  and  fury, —  a  move- 
ment thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  composer.  The  whole  symphony  is 
scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  although  some  instruments  often  employed 
by  orchestral  writers  to-day,  such  as  the  English  horn, ^bass-clarinet,  and 
harp,  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  But  the  general^styleof  orches- 
tration is  essentially  modern,vand  even  ultra-modern. 


CARROLLTON    HOTEL, 

Baltimore,  Light  and  German  Streets,      -      BALTIMORE,    MD. 

AMERICAN    AND    EUROPEAN    PLAN. 

The  largest  and  leading  hotel  in  the  city,  wnh  all  modern  improvements.     The  most  central  location 
accessible  to  all  parts  of  the  city.     All  lines  of  city  passenger  cars  pasr.  its  doors. 

JAMES    P.    SHANNON,  -  Manager.. 


THE    CONTINENTAL. 

Corner  9th  and  Chestnut  Streets,         -         PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Complete   in   Appointments,   Location,  and  Cuisine. 
Rates,  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  day.  Parlor,  Suites  extra  in  proportion. 

J.    E.    KINGSLEY   &   CO.,    Proprietors. 
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VIOLIN.  PIANO. 

PHELPS-GROSSE    MUSICAL    COLLEGE, 


LAURA   B.   PHELPS 

(Pupil  of  S.  E.  Jacobsohn.) 


300    Fulton    Street 

(CHANDLER'S). 


T.  P.  TRINKAUS. 


WM.  R.  WILLIAMS, 


BERTA    GROSSE 

(Pupil  of  Franz  Kullak.\ 


GUITAR  AND  MANDOLIN  INSTRUCTION. 

BEST   OF   REFERENCE   GIVEN. 
Address 

300    FULTON    ST.,    BROOKLYN,    N.Y. 


TEACHtR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE. 

Italian   Method. 

Tenor  of  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Cor.  FULTON  STREET,   BROOKLYN, 
TUESDAYS    and    FRIDAYS. 


A  PIANO 


In  the  house  is  almost  as  much  a  necessity  as  a  Bed  or  a 
Table,  and  there  are  about  as  many  varieties. 
If  you  require  one  for  its  musical  qualities  as  well  as  for 
its  furniture,  don't  look  for  those  wonderful  bargains  which 
are  sometimes  advertised.  They  are  all  a  "  delusion  and  a 
snare."  Go  to  a  reliable  place,  and  pay  a  fair  price.  Expect 
to  get  all  you  pay  for,  and  you  will  certainly  be  happier 
in  the  end.     Such  a  place  is 

CHANDLER'S,  300   Fulton  St. 


GEO.   H.  ELLIS, 
PRINTER, 
41    FRANKLIN    STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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•"}£//?  ^Productions  of  the  present  year 

are  the  finest  we  have  ever  offered, 
and  represent  both  in  exterior  finish  and 
quality  of  tone  the  highest  excellence 
in  Piano  manufacture.  We  solicit  for 
them  the  critical  examination  of 
the  musical  profession  and 
the  public. 


CURING 
&  SONS, 


791  TREMONT  STREET 


BOSTON 


AND 


No.  130  Fifth  Avenue, 
NEW  YORK. 


ACADEMY    OF   MUSIC,       -        -        .        BROOKLYN. 

UNDER   THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE 
PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY  OF  BROOKLYN 


Second  Rehearsal  and  Concert 


BY    THE 


Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra, 

(83  Performers) 

ARTHUR   NIKISCH,   Conductor. 

Friday  Afternoon,  Dec.  g,  at  3.00. 
Saturday  Evening,  Dec.  /o,  at  8.15. 
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TEAOHBBS'     CARDS. 


Miss  EMMA  HOWSON 


Teaches  Singing  in  all  its  Perfection  and 
Finish. 


The  well-known  Prima  Donna.     Pupil  of  the  EMINENT    EXPERIENCE. 

famous  master,  LAMPERTI.  Chandler's,  No.  300  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  Mondays 

and  Thursdays,  9.30  to  1. 


J.  E.  VAN  OLINDA, 


Organist  and  Choirmaster  St.  George*s 
Church. 

Conductor  of  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

496  Greene  Ave.,      -      -       BROOKLYN. 


H.  E.  H.  BENEDICT, 


C.  MORTIMER  WISKE, 

512    Washington   Ave. 


PIANO   AND    HARMONY, 

300   Fulton    Street, 
BROOKLYN,       -       -       -       N.Y. 


AT    HOME 

Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

PUPILS    TAKEN. 


WILLARD  S.  SAWYER, 


Piano  and  Violin  Instructor, 

300   Fulton   St.,  Brooklyn,  and 
9  E.  17th  St.,  New  York  City. 


JESSIE  HOWARD  MATTESON 


Instruction   in  Singing. 

j  Studio,  300   Fulton  St.^ 

RESIDENCE,    193    ST.    JAMES    PLACE. 


W.  H.  NEID1INGER, 


CONDUCTOR. 

TEACHER    OF 

Interpretation    of   Songs    and    Oratorio, 

VOICE    CULTURE. 
300  ■  FULTON     STREET. 


Pro..  PAOLO  GIORZA, 


■VOICE  OTTLTTTILjE. 

Pure  Italian   Method. 

I  140   East  16th  St.,  N.Y.  City,  300  Fulton 

^",  St.,   Brooklyn. 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


WM.  HEATON, 


Pianoforte    Instruction. 

Address, 
300  Fulton  St.,      .     ,     ,     Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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ACADEMY    OF    MUSIC,    BROOKLYN. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 


ARTHUR  NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


Twelfth  Season,  1892-93. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the 
PHILHARMONIC    SOCIETY    OF    BROOKLYN. 


PROGRAMME 


OF    THE 


Second  Rehearsal  and  Concert, 

Friday   Afternoon,   December  9,  at  3.00. 
Saturday  Evening,  December  10,  at  8.15. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by 
William  F.  Apthorp. 


PUBLISHED  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS,  MANAGER. 


IMPROVED 


Represent   that  same 
High  Standard  of  Excellence 
which   has   achieved  a   Reputation   for   their 


AS  THE 


standard 
f  The  world. 


New  "  Liszt"  MODEL,  No.  804.  . 


These  Instruments  have  been  supplied  to  Churches,  Convents,  Sisters  of 
Charity,  Missionaries,  and  Schools  the  world  over. 


BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  GHIGAGO. 
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Boston  Academy 

tflg 


Symphony    ^  of  Music. 


L/rcn©STrcl  season  of  1892-93. 


Mr.  ARTHUR    NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


Second  Rehearsal  and  Concert, 
Friday  Afternoon,  Dec.  9,  at  3.00, 

Saturday  Evening,  Dec.  10,  at  8.15. 


PROGRAMME. 

Beethoven        -  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Op.  67 

Allegro  con  brio  (C  minor)  -  -  2-4 

Andante  con  nioto  (A-flat  major)  -  -  3-8 

(Scherzo,  Allegro  (C  minor)  -         -         -  3-4 

t  Trio  (C  major)     ------  3-4 

Finale,  Allegro  (C  major)    -  4-4 

Scharwenka     -*  -   Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  B-flafc  minor 

Allegro  patetico. 
Allegro  assai. 
Allegro  non  tanto. 

terlioz     -       -  Two  movements  from  "La  Damnation  de  Faust,"  Op.  24 

I.    Menuet  des  Feu-follets  i  Moderato  (D  major)      -         3-4 
II.    Valse  des  Sylphes :  Allegro,  mouvement  de  valse 

(D  major)        -_-_-__  s_s 

Weber     -------        Overture,  "Euryanthe" 


Soloist,  Mr.  XAVER   SCHARWENKA. 


THBJ.PIANO    USED    IS   A   KNABB. 
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SHORE    LINE 

BOSTON      TA  NEW  YORK 


TO 


NEW   YORK    IV       BOSTON 

Trains  leave  either  city,  week-days,  except  as  noted  : 

DAY  EXPRESS  at  10.00  A.M. 

Arrive  at  4.30  P.M.    BUFFET  DRAWING-ROOM  CARS. 

AFTERNOON  SERVICE  at  1.00  P.M. 

Arrive  7.30  P.M.    BUFFET  CARS  THROUGH. 

"SHORE  LINE  FLYER"  at  2.00  P.M. 

Arrive  at  7,^0  P.M. 
PARLOR  CARS  ONLY.     DINING  CAR  BOSTON  and  NEW  LONDON. 

GILT    EDGE  EXPRESS  at  5.00  P.M. 

Daily,  Sundays  included.  Arrive  at  1  1  OO  P.M. 

DRAWING-ROOM  and  PARLOR  SMOKING  CARS  THROUGH,  and  DINING 

CAR  BETWEEN  BOSTON  and  NEW  LONDON. 

The  last  trains  between  the  two  cities  to  leave  and  arrive  at  terminal  the  same  day. 

MIDNIGHT  EXPRESS  at  12  O'CLOCK. 

Daily,  Sundays  included,  and  arrive  at  7.00  A.M. 

The  last  train,  from  either  city. 

Wagner  Drawing-room  Cars  on  Dav  Trains.     Compartment  Sleeping  Cars 

on  Night  Trains.    Open  for  occupation  at  9. 1  5  P.M. 

TRAINS  LEAVE  BOSTON  FROM  PARK  SQUARE  ST  A.TION. 

TRAINa  LEAVE  NjiW  YORK  FROM  GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION. 

'»  PfiT  HNTST      FYPRF^  "  This  is  the  T°ute  of  the  Celebrated  Pullman  Vestibuled 

WiiUlUiliJ     iiArilJJO.0.  Through  Day  Train  Service  between  Boston  and  Washington. 

1  — -   ■■ . 

J.  R.  KENDRICK,   General  Manager. 
GEO.  L.  CONNOR,  Gen'l  Pass'r  Agent. 


L  BLUE  LINE 

Finest  and  Safest  Trains  In  the  World,  between 

cw  *  YorH  '  &*?d  •  W&?bir;gtoi? 

VIA  JERSEY  CENTRAL,   PHILADELPHIA  &  READING 
AND  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROADS. 


All  trains  vestibuled,  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  the  Pintsch  Gas  System,  and  protected 
by  Pullman's  Anti=teIescoping  Device. 


PULL/AAN    DAY   COACHES,       PARLOR   CARS, 
SLEEPING  CARS,  DINING  CARS. 

NEW  YORK  TO  WASHINGTON  IN  FIVE  HOURS- 


Tickets  on  Sale  at  all  Railroad  Offices. 
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Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Op.  67. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  1770-1827. 


Allegro  con  brio  (C  minor). 

Andante  con  moto  [A-flat  major). 
j  Scherzo,  Allegro  (C  minor). 
}  Trio  (C  major). 

Finale,  Allegro  ( C  major) . 

The  date  at  which  the  C  minor  symphony  was  written  is  not  quite 
certain  ;  but  it  was  probably  written  in  1807  at  Heiligenstadt  and  Kahlen- 
berg,  Beethoven  getting  much  of  his  inspiration,  as  was  his  wont,  during 
long  walks  through  the  country  lying  between  these  places.  It  has  been, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  the  work  through  which  Beethoven  has  oftenest 
been  made  known  to  the  public  of  the  great  musical  centres  in  the  world. 
Take  any  musical  city  in  which  Beethoven  is  played  and  loved,  and 
you  will  find,  in  four  cases  out  of  five,  that  the  C  minor  symphony  was  the 
first  of  his  orchestral  works  ever  played  there. 

To  describe  this  wonderful  work,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  let  Hector 
Berlioz  speak.     He  says  of  it :  — 

"  The  symphony  in  C  minor  is  unquestionably  the  most  famous  of  them 


Opposite  the  Post-office. 

Mrs.  Grundy  says  the    proper    thing   this    year   is    THE    MILITARY    CAPE, 

and  we  have  the  very  best  there  is  to  be  had  in  popular  grades. 

Wool  Seal,  Electric  Seal,  and  Alaska  Sable, 

and  guarantee  a  saving  of  TWENTY  PER  CENT,  under  all  other  dealers.     For  a  leader  we  offer  our 

"COLUMBUS   CAPE," 

Fine  Electric  Seal,  22  inches  long,  entirely  new  and  exclusively  cut  this  season. 
$19.85,  Positively  worth  $25.00. 

A    SUPERB    WOOL    SEAL    MILITARY    CAPE, 

28  inches  long,  with  inside  vest  to  match,  and  with  real  Alaska  Sable  Collar,  $29.50,  worth  $35.00. 


T.  A.  &  L.  F.  NEWMAN,  "54tF: 


lton  Street. 
274  to  282  Washington  Street. 
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all,  and  also,  in  our  opinion,  the  first  in  which  Beethoven  gave  free  course 
to  his  vast  imagination,  without  taking  any  one  else's  thought  for  his  guide 
or  his  point  of  departure.  In  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  symphonies  he 
enlarged  more  or  less  forms  that  were  already  known,  by  poetizing  them 
with  every  brilliant  or  passionate  inspiration  that  his  vigorous  youth  could 
discover.  In  the  third  (the  "  Eroica")  the  form  tends  to  expand  itself,  it  is 
true,  and  the  central  thought  rises  to  a  great  height ;  but  one  can  neverthe- 
less not  fail  to  recognize  in  it  the  influence  of  one  of  those  divine  poets  to 
whom  the  great  artist  had  long  since  raised  a  temple  in  his  heart.  Beetho- 
ven, true  to  Horace's  precept, 

"  Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna," 

read  Homer  habitually ;  and  in  his  magnificent  musical  epic,  which  is  said, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  modern  hero,  recollections 
of  the  old  Iliad  play  a  part  that  is  admirably  fine,  but  none  the  less 
evident. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to  emanate 
directly  and  solely  from  Beethoven's  genius.  It  is  his  own  thought  that  he 
is  to  develop  in  it :  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated  wrath,  his  dreams 
full  of  so  sad  dejection,  his  nocturnal  visions,  his  outbursts  of  enthusiasm, 
will  supply  him  with  its  subject;  and  the  forms  of  the  melody,  harmony, 
rhythm,  and  instrumentation,  will  show  themselves  to  be  as  essentially  in- 
dividual and  new  as  they  are  endowed  with  power  and  nobility. 

"The  first  movement  is  given  up  to  the  painting  of  disordered  emotions 
which  harrow  a  great  soul  that  has  become  a  prey  to  despair, —  not  the 
calm,  concentrated  despair  that  borrows  the  semblance  of  resignation,  not 
that  sombre  and  mute  grief  of  Romeo  when  he  learns  of  Juliet's  death,  but 
rather  the  terrible  fury  of  Othello  when  he  hears  from  Iago's  lips  the 
envenomed  calumnies  that  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt.  It  is  now 
frantic  delirium  bursting  forth  into  frightful  shrieks ;  now  ah  excessive 
dejection  which  finds  only  accents  of  regret,  and  is  a  thing  of  pity  to  itself. 


Qlarefydoi}  [io^l 

EUROPEAN     PLAN. 


The  most  elegantly  equipped  Ladies'  Res- 
taurant in  the  city.     Entrances  through  main 
lobby,  Washington,  Johnson,  and  Fulton  Sts. 
Having  an  unequalled    cuisine    and  ser- 
WashingtOPr,  Johnson,  and   Fulton  Sts.         vice,  we  are  at  all  times  prepared,  without 

notice,  to  serve  suppers  after  the  theatre  to 
any  number  of  guests. 
We  keep  the  finest  of 

Chateau  Wines  and  Champagnes 

in  perfect  condition. 

Weddings,  Receptions,  and  Ladies'  Luncheons  catered  for  at  Hotel  and  private  resi- 
dences. 

Gentlemen's  Cafe  on  Fulton  Street  side,  with  entrance  through  main  lobby  from 
Washington  Street. 

FRANKEL    &    LANSING. 
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Listen  to  those  hiccoughs  of  the  orchestra,  those  chords  alternating 
between  the  wind  and  stringed  instruments,  that  come  and  go  ever 
more  feebly,  like  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dying  man,  then  make  way  for  a 
phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which  the  orchestra  seems  to  rise  up  again, 
revived  by  a  lightning-flash  of  fury, —  see  that  shuddering  mass  hesitate  a 
moment  and  then  rush  all  together,  divided  into  two  unisons  burning  like 
two  streams  of  lava, —  and  say  if  this  passionate  style  is  not  foreign  to  and 
above  all  that  had  hitherto  been  produced  in  instrumental  music. 

The  adagio  *  shows  some  relationship  in  character  to  the  allegretto  in  A 
minor  of  the  seventh  symphony,  and  to  that  in  E-flat  of  the  fourth.  It  has 
both  the  melancholy  gravity  of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the 
latter.  The  theme  first  given  out  by  the  united  'celli  and  violas,  with  a 
simple  accompaniment  of  double  basses  fiizzicati,  is  followed  by  a  phrase 
on  the  wind  instruments  which  returns  always  the  same,  and  in  the  same 
key,  from  one  end  of  the  movement  to  the  other,  no  matter  what  modifica- 
tions the  first  theme  may  successively  have  undergone.  This  persistency  of 
the  same  phrase,  presenting  itself  always  in  its  so  profoundly  sad  simplicity, 
gradually  produces  upon  the  listener's  soul  an  impression  that  cannot  be  de- 
scribed, and  which  is  certainly  the  most  poignant  of  its  kind  that  we  have 
ever  experienced.  There  is,  at  the  last  entrance  of  the  first  theme,  a  canon 
in  the  unisoii  at  two  measures'  distance,  between  the  violins  and  the  flutes, 
clarinets  and  bassoons,  which  would  add  a  new  interest  to  the  melody  thus 
treated  if  it  were  possible  to  hear  the  imitation  on  the  wind  instruments. 

Unfortunately,  the  whole  orchestra  plays  loud  at  the  same  time,  and  makes 
it  almost  impossible  for  the  ear  to  catch. 

"  The  scherzo  is  a  strange  composition,  the  first  measures  of  which,  al- 
though they  contain  nothing  terrible,  cause  that  inexplicable  emotion  that 
one  experiences  under  the  magnetic  glance  of  certain  persons.  All  is  mys- 
terious and  sombre :  the  play  of  instrumentation,  all  more  or  less  of  sinister 
aspect,  seems  to  belong  to  the  order  of  ideas  in  the  Blocksberg  scene  in 

*  Berlioz  here  falls  into  the  error  common  with  his  countrymen.  Why  French  writers  persist  in  speaking 
of  this  A  ndante  con  moto  as  an  adagio  is  difficult  to  account  for. 


(Founded  by  Dr.  Eben  Tourjee.) 
RICHARD  H.  DANA,  President.  CARL  FAELTEN,  Director. 


THE  COURSES  of  STUDY  are  arranged  •with  a  view  to  giving  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive musical  education. 

THE  FACULTY  have  been  chosen  with  reference  not  only  to  their  standing  as  artists,  but 
also  with  regard  to  their  ability  as  teachers  of  the  highest  excellence. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  DEPARTMENTS  of  Music,  Elocution,  Fine  Arts,  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages provide  the  most  ample  means  for  acquiring  a  thorough  and  complete  knowledge 
of  one  or  all  of  these  subjects  at  comparatively  small  cost. 

THE  FREE  COLLATERAL  ADVANTAGES,  consisting  of  the  Faculty  Concerts,  Pupils' 
Recitals,  Lectures,  Chorus  Classes,  Orchestral  Practice,  etc.,  are  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  student.  Special  classes  in  the  Art  of  Conducting,  the  training  of  Boy  Choirs  and 
a  Normal  Course  for  advanced  pupils  who  are  preparing  to  teach,  are  now  made  prom- 
inent features  of  the  work., 
Send  for  calendar,  or  call  at  the  Institution. 

F.  W-  HALE,  General  Manager. 
FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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COLD    MEDAL,    PARIS,    1878. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.'S 


A 


FROM  WHICH  THE  EXCESS  OF  OIL  HAS  BEEN  REMOVED. 


IS  ABSOLUTELY  PURE  AND  IT  IS  SOLUBLE. 


No  chemicals  are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has  MORE 
THAN  THREE  TIMES  THE  STRENGTH  of  cocoa  mixed 
with  starch,  arrowroot,  or  sugar,  and  is  therefore  far  more  eco- 
nomical, COSTING  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP.  It 
is  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  EASILY  DIGESTED, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as  well  as  for  persons  in 
health.  

Ask  Your  Grocer  for  it.    Allow  no  Substitution. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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Goethe's  'Faust.'  The  nuances  of  pia?w  and  mezzoforte  predominate.  The 
middle  part  (the  trio)  is  taken  up  by  a  passage  for  the  basses,  played  with 
all  the  force  of  the  bows,  the  heavy  roughness  of  which  seems  to  make  the 
desks  in  the  orchestra  tremble  on  their  legs,  and  is  very  like  the  sportings 
of  an  elephant  in  exuberant  spirits.  .  .  .  But  the  monster  departs,  and  the 
noise  of  his  mad  careering  gradually  dies  away.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo 
reappears  pizzicato :  silence  comes  little  by  little,  you  hear  nothing  more 
than  a  few  notes  lightly  picked  on  the  violins,  and  some  strange  little  duck- 
ings on  the  bassoons,  sounding  their  high  A-flat,  grated  against  by  the  octave 
G  of  the  fundamental  note  of  the  chord  of  the  minor  ninth  of  the  dominant ; 
then,  breaking  off  the  cadence,  the  strings  softly  take  up  the  chord  of  A-flat 
with  the  bow,  and  fall  asleep  on  this  hold.  Only  the  kettle-drums  keep  up 
the  rhythm  with  gentle  taps  that  stand  out  against  the  stagnation  of  the 
rest  of  the  orchestra.  The  ear  hesitates,  .  .  .  you  don't  know  where  this  mys- 
tery is  to  end,  .  .  .  when  the  dull  pulsations  of  the  drums,  increasing  little  by 
little  in  intensity,  come  with  the  violins,  which  have  once  more  taken  part 
in  the  movement  and  changed  the  harmony,  to  the  .chord  of  the  dominant 
seventh,  G-B-D-F,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  drums  obstinately  roll  out 
their  tonic  C,  then  the  whole  orchestra,  aided  by  the  trombones  which  now 
make  their  first  appearance,  bursts  forth  in  the  major  mode  upon  the  theme 
of  a  triumphal  march,  and  the  finale  begins.  The  effect  of  this  thunder- 
stroke is  well-known  :    it  is  needless  to  describe  it  to  the  reader. 

"  Yet  criticism  has  tried  to  lessen  the  composer's  merit  by  affirming  that 
he  had  made  use  of  but  a  vulgar  trick,  the  brilliancy  of  the  major  mode 
pompously  following  upon  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in  the  minor;  that 
the  triumphal  theme  lacked  originality  ;and  that  the  interest  went  on  dimin- 
ishing to  the  end  instead  of  pursuing  an  opposite  course.  We  will  reply 
to  it :  did  it  take  less  genius  to  create  such  a  work  because  the  passage 
from  piano  to  forte,  and  from  minor  to  major,  were  means  already  known  ? 
.  .  .  How  many  other  composers  have  wished  to  make  play  with  the  same 
effect ;  and  how  can  the  result  they  have  obtained  be  compared  with  this 
gigantic  song  of  victory  in  which  the  poet-musician's  soul,  free  henceforth 
from  earthly  shackles  and  suffering,  seems  to  launch  itself  radiantly  heaven- 
ward ?  .  .  .  The  first  four  measures  of  the  theme  have,  it  is  true,  no  great 
originality;  but  the  forms  of  a  trumpet-call  are  naturally  restricted,  and  v*e 
do  not  believe  it  possible  to  find  new  ones  without  entirely  losing  the  sim- 


pie,  grand,  and  pompous  character  that  belongs  to  it.  Beethoven,  too 
wished  a  trumpet-call  for  the  beginning  of  his  finale ;  and  he  very  soon 
regains,  in  all  the  rest  of  the  movement  and  even  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  principal  phrase,  that  elevation  and  novelty  of  style  which 
never  abandon  him.  As  for  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased  the  in- 
terest up  to  the  end,  here  is  what  might  be  said  :  Music,  at  least  in  the 
state  in  which  we  know  it,  cannot  produce  a  more  violent  effect  than  that 
of  this  transition  from  the  schei'zo  to  the  triumphal  march.  It  was  thus  im- 
possible to  go  on  increasing  it. 

"  To  maintain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is,  in  itself,  a  prodigious  effort. 
Nevertheless,  Beethoven  has  known  how  to  do  it,  in  spite  of  the  amplitude 
of  the  developments  he  has  allowed  himself.  But  this  very  equality  be- 
tween the  beginning  and  the  end  is  enough  to  suggest  a  decrease,  because 
of  the  terrible  shock  the  listener's  organs  receive  at  the  beginning,  which, 
in  raising  nervous  emotion  to  its  most  violent  paroxysm,  makes  the  same  all 
the  more  difficult  a  moment  later.  In  a  long  line  of  columns  of  the  same 
height  an  optical  illusion  makes  the  more  distant  ones  seem  smaller.  Per- 
haps our  feeble  organization  would  accommodate  itself  better  to  a  more 
laconic  peroration.  The  audience  would  thus  not  have  time  to  grow  cold, 
and  the  symphony  would  end  before  fatigue  had  made  it  impossible  for  it 
to  follow  the  composer's  footsteps  farther.  At  all  events,  this  observation 
applies,  so  to  speak,  only  to  the  general  structure  of  the  work,  and  does 
not  prevent  this  finale  being  in  itself  a  movement  of  such  magnificence 
aud  richness  that  very  few  others  could  show  themselves  by  its  side  without 
being  crushed  by  it." 


ENTR'ACTE. 

"  It  is  now  t  some  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  years  since  the  experiment 
was  made,  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels  at  the  Opera,  of  giving  some  of  Beet- 
hoven's works,  then  utterly  unknown  in  France.  One  would  not  believe 
to-day  with  what  reprobation  this  admirable  music  was  immediately  con- 
demned by   the   majority  of    artists.     It  was  bizarre,   incoherent,   diffuse) 

jThis  was  written  about  1863  or  1864. 
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bristling  with  harsh  modulations,  with  wild  harmonies,  without  melody, 
outrageous  in  expression,  too  noisy,  and  horribly  difficult.  M.  Habeneck, 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  men  of  taste  who  then  ruled  the  Academie 
Royale  de  Musique,  found  himself  forced  to  make  monstrous  cuts  in  those 
very  symphonies  of  which  he  afterwards  got  up  and  conducted  the  perform- 
ance with  so  much  care  at  the  Conservatoire, —  cuts  such  as  one  would 
permit  himself  to  make  in  a  ballet  of  Gallenberg's  or  an  opera  of  Gaveaux's, 
at  the  very  most.  Without  these  corrections,  Beethoven  would  not  have 
been  admitted  to  the  honor  of  figuring,  between  a  bassoon  solo  and  a  flute 
concerto,  on  the  programme  of  the  Concerts  Spirituels.  At  the  first  hear- 
ing of  the  passages  marked  in  red  pencil,  Kreutzer  ran  off,  stopping  his 
ears ;  and  he  needed  all  his  courage  to  make  up  his  mind,  at  the  other 
rehearsals,  to  listen  to  what  was  left  of  the  symphony  in  D.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  M.  Kreutzer's  opinion  of  Beethoven  was  that  of  ninety-nine 
one-hundredths  of  Paris  musicians  at  that  period,  and  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  microscopic  fraction  who  professed  the  oppo- 
site opinion,  the  greatest  composer  of  modern  times  would,  perhaps,  still 
be  hardly  known  to  us.  The  fact  of  some  fragments  of  Beethoven  being 
performed  at  the  Opera  was  therefore  of  great  importance.  We  can  judge 
of  it,  since  very  probably  the  society  of  the  Conservatoire  would  not  have 
been  formed  without  it.  It  is  to  that  small  number  of  intelligent  men  and 
to  the  public  that  the  honor  of  this  fine  institution  belongs.  The  public,  in 
fact,  the  real  public,  the  one  that  belongs  to  no  clique,  judges  only  by  its 
feelings,  and  not  according  to  the  narrow  ideas,  the  ridiculous  theories  it 
has  formed  for  itself  on  art.  That  public,  which  is  often  mistaken  in  spite 
of  itself,  since  it  often  happens  to  reverse  its  own  decisions,  was,  from  the 
first,  struck  with  some  of  the  eminent  qualities  of  Beethoven.  It  did  not 
consider  whether  such  and  such  a  modulation  was  related  to  such  and  such 
another  one,  whether  certain  harmonies  were  admitted  by  the  magisters,  nor 
whether  it  was  permissible  to  employ  certain  rhythms  which  were  unknown 
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before.  It  only  perceived  that  these  rhythms,  these  harmonies  and  modula- 
tions, adorned  with  a  noble  and  impassioned  melody,  and  clothed  in  a 
puissant  orchestration,  impressed  it  strongly  and  in  an  entirely  new  way. 
Was  more  than  this  needful  to  excite  its  applause  ? 

"  Our  French  public  experiences  only  at  rare  intervals  the  vivid  and  burn- 
ing emotion  that  the  art  of  music  can  call  forth ;  but,  when  it  happens  to  be 
really  shaken  by  it,  nothing  equals  its  gratitude  to  the  artist,  whosoever  he 
may  be,  who  has  given  it  such  an  emotion.  At  its  first  apparition,  the  fa- 
mous allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony,  that  had  been  inter- 
calated into  the  second  to  make  the  rest  go  down,  was  thus  appreciated  at 
its  value  by  the  audience  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels.  The  pit  in  a  body 
encored  it  with  great  shouts ;  and  at  the  second  performance  an  almost 
equal  success  greeted  the  first  movement  and  the  scherzo  of  the  symphony 
in  D,  which  had  been  little  enjoyed  at  the  first  trial.  The  manifest  interest 
the  public  henceforth  began  to  take  in  Beethoven  redoubled  the  strength  of 
his  defenders,  and  reduced,  if  not  to  silence,  at  least  to  inaction,  the  ma- 
jority of  his  detractors ;  and,  little  by  little,  thanks  to  these  twilight  gleams 
announcing  to  the  clairvoyant  in  what  part  of  the  horizon  the  sun  was  about 
to  rise,  the  nucleus  grew  larger,  and  there  was  founded,  almost  solely  for 
Beethoven's  sake,  the  magnificent  society  of  the  Conservatoire,  to-day  pretty 
nearly  without  a  rival  in  the  world." — Hector  Berlioz,  A  travers  Chants. 


Music  has  so  often  been  called  an  universal  language  that  there  is  little, 
if  anything,  new  to  be  said  on  this  theme,  either  pro  or  con.  But,  whether 
music  be  an  universal  language  or  not,  one  often  wishes  heartily  that  it.  at 
least  had  an  universal  language,  and  that  that  language  were  universally 
understood.  Time  was  when  all  composers,  of  no  matter  what  nationality, 
gave  what  directions  they  had  to  give  about  the  wished-for  style  of  perform- 
ance of  their  works  in  Italian,  often  even  the  titles  also.     Italian,  at  least 
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in  so  far  as  musical  technical  terms  were  concerned,  was  the  language  all 
composers  were  expected  to  understand  :  it  was  the  means  of  communica- 
tion between  musicians  of  all  countries,  the  musical  "court  language."  In 
his  later  works  Beethoven  began  to  give  seme  of  the  nicer  indications  for 
performance  in  the  vernacular  German  as  well  as  in  Italian,  such  indica- 
tions often  overstepping  the  boundaries  of  commonly  accepted  musical 
terms,  and  being  particularly  minute.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  even  here 
he  gave  his  directions  in  the  traditional  Italian  also.  It.  was  not  until  the 
German  and  French  romanticists  that  non-Italian  composers  began  to  dis- 
card Italian  almost  entirely,  and  give  their  directions  in  their  own  vernacu- 
lar. This  was  probably  little  else  than  a  piece  of  patriotic  chauvinism,  a 
protest  against  the  perpetuation  of  the  at  last  obsolete  legend  of  the  su- 
premacy of  Italy  in  music. 

Some  persons,  to  be  sure,  defended  it  on  the  ground  that  some  of  the 
Italian  technical  terms  in  music  had  gradually  lost  their  original  meaning, 
and  had  become  even  obscure  and  ambiguous.  But  the  only  serious  case 
of  ambiguity  in  the  current  Italian  musical  terminology  was  really  the 
term  andantino.  It  is  quite  true  that  this  term  had,  with  time,  acquired 
a  different  —  even  a  diametrically  opposite  —  meaning  outside  of  Italy 
from  its  original  significance,  by  which  the  Italians  still  held  fast.  Some 
confusion  undoubtedly  did  arise  at  times  from  a  German  or  French  com- 
poser, who  happened  to  speak  pretty  good  Italian,  showing  off  his  knowl- 
edge of  that  language  by  using  the  term  in  its  original,  correct  meaning, 
instead  of  in  its  newer  acquired  sense.  The  history  of  this  gradual  change 
of  meaning  in  the  term  andantino  is  not  uninteresting,  and  is  quite  on  a 
par  with  that  of  some  other  terms  in  music.  Andantino  is  evidently  the 
diminutive  of  andante,  and  must  hence  mean  "  less  than  andante"  as  alle- 
gretto means  less  than  allegro,  or  larghetto  less  than  largo.  The  source  of 
the  trouble  was,  however,  the  meaning  of  andante.  The  Italian  word 
andante  means    literally  "  going "  :    so   andantino  originally  meant    "  less 
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going," — that  is,  slower  than  andante,  But,  as  the  term  andante  itself  was 
habitually  used  in  the  sense  of  andante  moderate  (going  moderately),  for- 
eign composers  who  did  not  speak  Italian,  but  who  knew  the  word  only  as 
a  technical  term,  came  to  understand  it  to  mean  "  slow."  Now,  if  andante 
meant  "  slow,"  it  was  plain  that  andantino,  as  its  diminutive,  must  mean 
"  less  slow  " ;  that  is,  faster  than  andante.  Thus  came  about  a  confusion 
between  musicians  who  did  and  those  who  did  not  understand  Italian 
as  to  the  meaning  of  this  particular  term.* 

But  the  confusion  about  this  single  term  seems  hardly  a  sufficient  reason 
for  entirely  throwing  over  Italian  as  the  accepted  musical  "  court  language." 
Overcoming  one  confusion  has  given  rise  to  countless  worse  ones.  In  old 
times  a  musician,  to  understand  composers'  directions  in  their  scores,  only 
needed  to  know  the  current  Italian  terminology  :  now  he  needs  to  under- 
stand a  certain  amount  of  German,  French,  English, —  nay,  even  Russian, 
Czech,  Spanish,  Danish,  and  Swedish,  if  he  wishes  to  be  sure  of  his  footing 
with  foreign  scores  in  foreign  editions.  It  is  confusion  worse  confounded  ! 
What  was  the  danger  of  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  single  term  andafitino 
(a  wholly  superfluous  term,  too,  by  the  way)  compared  with  the  risk  of  an 
English  conductor's  meeting  with  a  direction  like  "  Trage,  dock  nicht  schlep- 
pe?id"  or  a  German  Kapellmeister's  being  informed  that.  " Ici  il  faut  presser 
sensiblement  le  mouvement"  1  It  is  on  record  that  a  certain  excellent  con- 
ductor in  one  of  the  most  important  musical  centres  in  the  United  States 
once  wholly  omitted  one  of  the  most  striking  effects  in  a  Berlioz  symphony, 
simply  from  not  being  able  to  read  French.     Cases  like  this  are  not  fre- 

*A  similar  case  of  international  misunderstanding  (which,  however,  did  not  result  in  any  confusion)  is 
found  in  the  etymology  of  the  word  "Basset-Horn."  The  alto  of  the  clarinet  family  (now  practically  an 
obsolete  instrument)  was  called  the  basset  in  old  times.  A  Viennese  basset-player,  by  the  name  of  Horn, 
made  some  improvements  in  the  build  and  mechanism  of  the  instrument,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  exhib- 
ited his  improved  instrument  as  "  le  basset  Horn  "  (or  "  Horn's  basset  ").  Accounts  of  his  success  in  Paris 
reached  Vienna,  where  the  newspapers,  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  French  name  of  his  instrument,  trans- 
lated it  into  German  by  "das  Bassett-Hom"  (as  if  it  had  been  a  kind  of  horn),  and  were  in  their  turn  fol- 
lowed by  the  Italians,  who  rendered  the  name  of  the  instrument  by  "  Corno  di  bassettoS'  These  names 
have  stuck  to  it  ever  since,  the  French  even  going  to  the  length  of  retranslating  them  into  their  own  language 
by  "  Cor  de  basset."  So  that  now  only  those  musicians  who  are  interested  in  the  derivation  of  terms  know 
that  the  inventor's  surname  is  alone  responsible  for  an  instrument  that  has  nothing  of  the  horn  about  it  being 
called  a  "horn." 
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quent,  to  be  sure  ;  but,  until  musicians  become  veritable  polyglots,  no  one 
can  be  sure  that  they  will  not  occur  at  any  moment. 

Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  being  brought  face  to  face  with  musical  terms  in 
all  sorts  of  languages  that  amateurs  in  this  country  have,  as  a  rule,  such  an 
exceedingly  scanty  knowledge  of  the  correct  meaning  of  musical  terms  in 
any  language,  even  in  their  own.  The  ordinary  translations  of  foreign 
books  on  musical  subjects  (theoretical  works,  lives  and  letters  of  com- 
posers, etc.)  into  English  are  hardly  ever  free  from  more  or  less  ludicrous 
technical  errors.  Examples  meet  one  on  every  hand.  In  Lady  Wallace's 
translation  of  a  Life  of  Mozart  we  find  the  composer  complaining  of  the  in- 
sufficient way  in  which  the  "bass  trumpet"  was  played  at  a  certain  rehear- 
sal of  "  Don  Giovanni."  Now  there  neither  is  nor  ever  was  any  part  for  a 
bass-trumpet  in  the  score  of  "  Don  Giovanni  "  :  it  is  even  probable  that 
Mozart  had  never  heard  of  the  instrument,  which  was  obsolete  in  his  day, 
and  was  only  revived  by  Wagner  for  his  "  Nibelungen."     The  word,  in  the 

German '  original,    was    Bass-Posanne ;    i.e.,    bass-trombone.     In    Luther's 

• 

German  Bible,  the  archangelic  instrument,  that  is  called  "  trumpet  "  in  our 
English  King  Jam&s's  version,  is  called  Posawie.  In  Gervinus's  German 
translation  of  the  text  of  Handel's  "Messiah"  the  line  "The  trumpet 
shall  sound!"  is  rendered,  "  Es  schallt  die  Posaurt  /"  But  in  musical 
terminology  Posaune  means  trombone,  and  not  trumpet.  In  the  standard 
English  translation  of  Berlioz's  "Traite  dTnstrumentation  et  d'Orchestra- 
tion  "  (Novello's  edition)  there  is  a  chapter  headed,  "The  Bass  Tuba, 
Contrabass  of  Harmony."  Let  the  merely  English-reading  reader  make 
out  of  this  what  he  can.  In  English  it  means  simply  nothing  at  all.  In 
French  this  heading  runs,  i%Le  Bass-Tuba,  Cotitrebasse  dyHarmonie"  which 
is  to  be  interpreted,  "The  Bass-Tuba,  the  Contrabass  of  Wind  Instru- 
ments "  ;  that  is,  the  instrument  that  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  wind 
instruments  in  general  that  the  contrabass  (or  double-bass)  does  to  the 
family  of  strings.     Both  in  French  and  German  the  stringed  instruments 
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in  the  orchestra  are  currently  spoken  of  as  the  "  Quartett"  or  "  Quatuor" 
and  the  wind  instruments  collectively  as  the  "  Harmonie" 

How  many  persons  in  the  present  audience  know  the  German  and  Italian 
(or  French)  names  of  the  notes  as  well  as  the  English  names  ?  How  many 
know  what  "  Trio  in  B  dur "  means  ?  When  Rubinstein  first  played  his 
own  trio  in  that  key  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  it  was  set  down  on  the  pro- 
gramme as  a  "Trio  in  B-sharp  "  !  Good  heavens  !  in  twelve  sharps ! — and 
there  only  are  seven  !  The  trio  really  was  in  B-flat  major :  our  B  is  the 
German  H  ;  the  German  B  is  our  B-flat.  "  Dur  "  does  not  mean  "  sharp," 
but  "  major."  How  many  people  in  an  American  audience  would  have 
taken  the  joke  Beethoven  played  on  his  public  (or,  rather,  more  probably, 
on  the  critics)  in  setting  down  his  "  Eroica  "  symphony  on  the  programme 
at  its  first  performance  in  Vienna  as  "  Sinfonie  in  Dis  dur "  (D-sharp 
major),  when  it  is  really  written  in  E-flat  ?  The  good  Beethoven  probably 
foresaw  that  his  new  symphony  would  be  called  outlandish  music,  and  fore- 
stalled such  criticism  by  announcing  it  (without  falsehood,  too)  in  an  out- 
landish key  that  no  man  had  ever  heard  of  before.  No  doubt  the  scanty 
knowledge  of  musical  terms  that  is  to  be  found  in  the" average  music-lover 
and  concert-goer  in  this  country  is  due  in  great  measure  to  carelessness ; 
but  I  mistake  much  if  the  now  prevalent  polyglotism  in  music  have  not 
something  to  do  with  it.  Try  to  teach  a  child  the  multiplication  table  in  * 
three  languages  at  once,  and  he  will  probably  reach  the  age  of  eleven  or 
twelve  (experto  crede)  before  he  knows  it  by  heart  in  any,  language. 
Would  that  music  had  an  universal  language  once  more  ! 

Musical  jokes  are  proverbially  given  to  missing  fire.  But  von  Biilow 
once  made  a  sly  joke  in  the  presence  of  an  American  audience,  which 
struck  home  at  once.  It  was  on  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States,  in 
1875-76.  He  was  playing  at  a  concert  in  New  York,  in  which  he  was 
"  assisted "  by  other  talent.  Just  before  his  first  number  on  the  pro- 
gramme,   an    individual    credibly    described    as    "  an    absolutely   terrible 
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(schrecklich)  songstress "  scorched  the  ears  of  the  audience  with  an 
equally  terrible  song.  This  torture  over,  von  Biilow  comes  upon  the  plat- 
form, seats  himself  at  the  pianoforte,  and  begins  preluding  on  the  theme 
from  the  Ninth  Symphony,  to  which  the  words  are,  "Brothers,  no  longer 
these  tones,  but  let  us  strike  up  other  and  more  joyful  ones  !  "  The  audi- 
ence caught  on  at  once,  and  the  hall  fairly  shook  with  mingled  hand-clap- 
ping and  shouts  of  laughter. 

Josef  Gungl,  the  Munich  waltz  composer,  was  not  quite  so  lucky  on  one 
occasion,  and  unwittingly  made  a  boomerang  joke  that  told  most  upon  him- 
self. He  was  rehearsing  a  new  waltz  of  his  own  one  morning,  and,  stop- 
ping the  orchestra  just  after  the  beginning  of  the  first  phrase  of  the  waltz 
proper  (after  the  introduction),  he  cried  out :  "  Gentlemen  of  the  first 
violins,  at  the  beginning  of  this  phrase  please  make  your  bows  jump  well 
from  the  string.  Play  it  with  a  dash.  Don't  be  timid  about  it,  but  make  your 
bows  jump  on  the  up  stroke  !  "  The  men  caught  his  idea  easily  enough  ; 
and,  after  the  passage  had  been  repeated  two  or  three  times,  it  went  to  his 
satisfaction.  In  the  evening  came  the  performance.  It  should  be  known 
that  Gungl,  like  Johann  Strauss  and  other  conductors  of  that  ilk,  con- 
ducted violin  in  hand,  now  beating  time  with  his  bow,  now  playing  himself, 
when  any  particularly  tempting  phrase  in  the  first  violin  part  came  his  way. 
At  the  performance  in  question  he  conducted  the  slow  introduction  to  his 
waltz  with  the  bow,  his  violin  held  majestically  against  his  left  hip,  like  a 
field-marshal's  staff.  Then  came  the  four  preparatory  measures  of  the  waltz 
itself,  the  regular  "  rum-tum-tum,  rum-tum-tum,"  on  the  basses,  second 
violins,  and  violas.  These,  too,  he  conducted,  using  his -violin  bow  like  a 
baton  ■  but,  just  before  the  first  phrase,  where  all  the  bows  had  to  "jump," 
he  put  his  violin  up  to  his  chin,  and,  applying  his  bow  to  the  strings,  turned 
toward  the  first  violins,  to  play  the  phrase  with  them.  This  brought  him  to 
a  position  in  which  he  stood  with  his  left  side  turned  toward  the  audience. 
In  the  energy  of  his  attack  upon  the  first  two  notes  of  the  phrase  (where  the 
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"jump"  was  to  come)  his  bow  slipped  through  his  fingers,  and  sped 
through  the  air  about  twenty  feet  into  the  hail.  Of  course,  the  audience 
laughed  \  but  the  orchestra,  remembering  his  directions  at  rehearsal,  grew 
suddenly  mute, —  for  you  can  not  play  on  wind  instruments  when  you  are 
tittering,  any  more  than  you  can  whistle,  and,  as  for  the  string-players, 
their  arms  wTere  occupied  in  holding  their  sides.  It  was  long  before  Gungl 
heard  the  last  of  his  "jump  of  the  bow." 


Minuet  of  Will-o'-the-Wisps,  Waltz  of  Sylphs,  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust." 

Hector  Berlioz,  1803-1869. 

/.     Mennet  des  Feu-follets:  Moderate)  {D  major) 3-4 

II.      Valse  des  Sylphes :  Allegro,  mouvement  de  valse  (E  major)      .     .     .     3-8 

The  minuet  of  Will-o'-the-Wisps  comes  in  the  scene  in  Berlioz's  "  Faust " 
in  which  Mephistopheles  sings  his  serenade  to  Marguerite.  The  scene  is 
at  night,  in  the  street  before  Marguerite's  house.  Mephistopheles  enters, 
and,  before  singing  his  serenade,  summons  to  his  aid  an  army  of  will-o'-the- 
wisps  to  hover  round  the  house  and  bewilder  Marguerite's  senses  with  their 
magic.  This  minuet  is  purely  orchestral :  in  form  it  is  pretty  nearly  the 
regular  minuet  and  trio,  to  which  a  rapid  coda  in  2-2  time  is  added,  built 
upon  the  theme  of  Mepbistophe'les's  serenade.  As  a  piece  of  orchestral 
coloring,  the  minuet  is  almost  unique  :  there  is  in  it  a  peculiar  effect  such  as 
no  other  composer  but  Berlioz  has  ever  attempted,  and  which  Berlioz  him- 
self has  suggested  only  on  one  other  occasion.*  This  is  the  effect  of  fitful 
flickering  light  against  a  dark,  sombre  background.  Suggestions  of  bright 
light  or  of  darkness  are  not  uncommon  in  music  of  the  picturesque  sort  : 
the  peculiarity  here  is  the  suggestion  of  bright  lights  in  darkness,  of  light 
and  darkness  at  the  same  time. 

The  Waltz  of  Sylphs  is  an  orchestral  bit  from  an  earlier  part  of  the  same 
work.     It  belongs  to  Scene  7  of  Part  I.:  "  Bushy  meadows  on  the  banks  of 

*  In  the  "  March  to  the  Scaffold  "  in  the  "  Fantastic  "  symphony. 
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the  Elbe  "  ;  the  scene  in  which  Mephistophe'les  puts  Faust  to  sleep,  and  sum- 
mons the  gnomes  and  sylphs  to  bring  him  dreams  of  love  and  Marguerite. 
The  waltz  represents  the  sylphs  dancing  away  through  the  air  after  the  per- 
formance of  their  magic  task.  The  melody  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  the  immediately  preceding  "  Chorus  of  Gnomes  and  Sylphs,"  but  in  a 
different  tempo  and  rhythm.  It  is  one  of  the  most  delicate,  fairy-like  bits 
of  orchestration  in  all  music. 


Overture  to  "  Euryantlie,"  in  E-flat  major.  Karl  Maria  von  Weber,  1786-1826. 

Weber's  opera  of  "Euryanthe"  (text  by  Helmina  von  Chezy)  was  first 
given  at  the  Hof-Oper  in  Vienna,  on  Oct.  25,  1823.'  The  story  is  taken 
from  an  old  French  romance  entitled  "  Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de 
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la  belle  et  vertueuse  Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie,"  a  tale  of  which  Shakspere 
made  use  in  his  "  Cymbeline,"  and  which  was  also  borrowed  from  by 
Boccaccio.  Weber  spent  more  labor  upon  "  Euryanthe  "  than  upon  any 
of  his  other  operas,  and  intended  it  to  be  his  masterpiece.  It  embodied 
some  reforms  in  the  style  of  German  opera  which  Weber  valued  particu- 
larly :  in  it  the  spoken  dialogue  was  wholly  abandoned,  and  its  place  taken 
by  accompanied  recitative.  But  the  work  never  met  with  decided  success. 
The  libretto  was  too  poor  for  even  Weber's  music  to  float ;  and,  although 
the  opera  has  been  revived  from  time  to  time  in  some  of  the  larger  musical 
centres  of  Germany,  and  also  in  New  York,  it  has  never  been  able  to  main- 
tain a  prominent  place  in  the  repertory. 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  the  first  production  in  Berlin  of  the  opera  of 
"  Euryanthe,"  that  its  failure  with  the  public  was  largely  due  to  a  pun  made 
by  some  of  Weber's  opponents  in  that  city,  who  said  that  the  true  title  was 
not  "Euryanthe,"  but  " Ennuyante" —  a  pun  which,  as  Berlioz  rightly 
observed,  had  not  even  the  merit  of  being  good  French;  "for,"  said  he, 
"  we  do  not  say  that  a  work  is  ennuyante,  but  that  it  is  ennuyeuse." 

The  overture,  however,  has  long  been  a  regular  item  in  the  repertory  of 
all  fine  orchestras.  If  not  Weber's  most  brilliant,  it  is  certainly  his  most 
carefully  written  overture,  the  one  which  his  imitators  have  oftenest  taken 
for  a  model.  It  has  no  slow  introduction,  but  begins  immediately  with  the 
characteristically  Weberian  allegro  rush  for  the  full  orchestra.  After  two 
phrases  of  this  furious  first  theme  comes  its  subsidiary,  a  vigorous  melody 
taken  from  Adolar's  great  air  in  the  first  act  of  the  opera,  given  out  by  all 
the  wind  instruments.  These  two  themes  are  worked  up  together  with 
great  vigor  until,  after  a  pause,  a  phrase  on  the  'celli  leads  to  the  second 
theme,  a  graceful  cantilena  sung  by  the  first  violins.  There  is  no  conclu- 
sion-theme, but  the  first  part  of  the  overture  ends  with  some  brilliant 
imitative  writing  on  the  first  theme  and  its  subsidiary.  Just  as  one  expects 
the  working-out  to  begin  comes  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic 
episodes  in  all  Weber, —  a  slow  passage,  in  which  eight  muted  violins  play 
long-drawn,  mysterious,  almost  unearthly  harmonies  over  a  hushed  tremolo 
of  the  violas.  Nothing  Weber  ever  wrote  is  more  poetic,  nor,  for  matter  of 
that,  more  famous.  Then  the  working-out  begins  with  some  rather  labored 
f  ugal  writing :  in  this  style  Weber  was  less  at  home  ;  but  he  brings  himself 
brilliantly  out  of  the  wood,  and  the  third  part  of  the  overture  is  as  glorious 
as  the  first. 
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BOSton  Academy 

Symphony    #  of  Music- 

vjr cnGbxr d  season  of  1892-93. 

Mr.  ARTHUR    NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


Third  Rehearsal  and  Concert, 
Friday  Afternoon,  Jan.  13,  at  3.00, 

Saturday  Evening,  Jan.  14,  at  8.15. 


PROGRAMME. 

Edouard  Lalo     -       -       -       -       -       -      Overture,  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 

Nicode      -       "Fata  Morgana,"  for  Soprano  and  Orchestra,  from  Sym- 
phonic Poem,  "  The  Sea  " 

Antonin  Dvorak        -        -        Suite  for  Orchestra  in  D  major,  Op.  39 

I.  Praeludium  (Pastorale),  Allegro  moderato  (D  major)  4-4 

II.  Polka,  Allegretto  grazioso  (D  minor) 2-4 

III.  Menuett  (Sousedska),  Allegro   giusto  (B-flat  major)  3-4 

IV.  Romanze,  Andante  con  moto  (G  major)     .       .              .  9-8 
V.  Finale  (Furiant),  Presto  (D  minor) 3-4 


Songs  with  Piano 


a.    Busoni      ----------  Spring  Song 

t>.    Richard  Strauss        -  ______  Serenade 

c.    Brahms     -  _         _         _         _    Vergebliches  Staendchen 


/ 


V 

Robert  Alexander  Schumann       -       Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61 

I.    Sostenuto  assai  (C  major)  -----  6-4 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo  (C  major)  -..  3-4 

II.    Scherzo :  Allegro  vivace  (C  major)  -'-..-  2-4 

Trio  P.:  The  same  tempo  (G  major)  -  2-4 

Trio  11°:  The  same  tempo  (C  major)  -  2-4 

III.  Adagio  espressivo  (C  minor)        -  2-4 

IV.  Allegro  molto  vivace  (C  major)  -  -         -  2-2 


Soloist,  Mrs.  ARTHUR    NIKISCH. 


THE  PIANO  USED  IS  A  CHICKERING. 


SHORE    LINE 

BOSTON      T^A  NEW  YORK 


TO 


NEW  YORK    1U      BOSTON 

Trains  leave  either  city,  week-days,  except  as  noted : 

DAY  EXPRESS  at  10.00  A.M. 

>  Arrive  at  4.30  P.M.    BUFFET  DRAWING-ROOM  CARS. 

AFTERNOON  SERVICE  at  1.00  P.M. 

Arrive  7.30  P.M.    BUFFET  CARS  THROUGH. 

"SHORE  LINE  FLYER"  at  2.00  P.M. 

Arrive  at  7.4-0  P.M. 
PARLOR  CARS  ONLY.     DINING  CAR  BOSTON  and  NEW  LONDON. 

GILT    EDGE  EXPRESS  at  5.00  P.M. 

Daily,  Sundays  included.  Arrive  at  1  l.OO  P.M. 

DRAWING-ROOM  and  PARLOR  SMOKING  CARS  THROUGH,  and  DINING 

CAR  BETWEEN  BOSTON  and  NEW  LONDON. 

The  last  trains  between  the  two  cities  to  leave  and  arrive  at  terminal  the  same  day. 

MIDNIGHT  EXPRESS  at  12  O'CLOCK. 

Daily,  Sundays  included,  and  arrive  at  7.00  A.M. 

The  last  train  from  either  city. 

Wagner  Drawing-room  Cars  on  Day  Trains.     Compartment  Sleeping  Cars 

on  Night  Trains.    Open  for  occupation  at  9. 1  5  P.M. 

TRAINS  LEAVE  BOSTON  PROM  PARK  SQUARE  STATION. 

TRAINS  ioEAVE  NW  YORK  FROM  GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION. 

11  PfH  ANIfiT     FYPRF<\*\  ' '  This  is  the  route  of  the  Celebrated  Pullman  Vestibuled 

VUliUlUAlJ    liAliluOO.  Through  Day  Train  Service  between  Boston  and  Washington. 

^  . 

MW    ffiTflNV    P  ATTPft  AH  J    R    KENDRICK,   General  Manager. 

yjLiU    VULVIU     AillUwiiU.  GEO.  L.  CONNOR,  Gen'l  Pass'r  Agent. 


ROYAL  BLUE  LINE 
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New  •  YorH  •  ar;d  •  W&^birjgtoi? 

VIA  JERSEY  CENTRAL,   PHILADELPHIA  &  READING 
AND  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROADS. 


All  trains  vestibuled,  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  the  Pintsch  Gas  System,  and  protected 
r>y  Pullman's  Anti-telescoping  Device. 


PULLMAN    DAY   COACHES,       PARLOR   CARS, 
SLEEPING  C/VRS,  DINING  CARS. 

NEW  YORK  TO  WASHINGTON  IN  FIVE  HOURS. 


Tickets  on  Sale  at  all  Railroad  Offices. 
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Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'To.  Edouard  Lalo. 

Edouard-Victor-Antoine  Lalo  was  born  at  Lille  on  Jan.  27,  1823. 
He  studied  the  violin  at  the  Conservatoire  in  his  native  town  under  a  good 
German  teacher,  Baumann.  He  went  to  settle  in  Paris  about  1858,  where 
he  soon  became  the  regular  viola  of  the  noted  Armingaud-Jacquard  Quar- 
tet, and  began  to  devote  himself  more  and  more  earnestly  to  composition. 
For  some  time,  however,  he  was  hardly  known,  except  as  a  fine  quartet 
player;  but  in  1867  he  competed  at  the  concours  at  the  Theatre-Lyrique 
with  an  opera,  "  Fiesque,"  which  was  given  the  third  place  in  the  compe- 
tition, but  was  not  accepted  for  performance  at  the  theatre,  nor  later  in 
Brussels.  But  it  has  since  been  published,  and  portions  of  it  were  given 
at  the  Concert  National  in  Paris  in  1873.  The  ballet  music  from  this 
opera  was  given  with  great  success  as  a  "  Divertissement "  at  the  Paris  Con- 
cert Populaire  in  1872.  Lalo's  next  important  work  was  a  violin  concerto 
in  F,  played  by  Pablo  de  Sarasate  at  the  Concert  National  on  Jan.  4,  1874. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  his  Symphonie  Espagnole  for  violin  and  orches- 
tra, which  Sarasate  brought  out  with  immense  success  at  the  Concert  Popu- 
laire on  Feb.  7,  1875  :  it  was  given  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Sydenham  on 
March  30,  1878,  and  has  twice  been  played  at  the  Symphony  Concerts  in  Bos- 
ton by  Mr.  C.  M.  Loeffler.  After  the  success  of  these  two  violin  concertos 
Lalo's  position  as  a  composer  for  the  concert-room  was  firmly  established 
in  Paris.  He  followed  them  up  with  other  compositions  for  violin  or  'cello 
with  orchestra,  and  with  the  overture  to  "  Le  Roi  d'Ys,"  an  opera  which  he 
had  had  for  some  time  in  his  portfolio  in  a  half-finished  state.  On  March 
6,  1882,  a  grand  ballet  by  him,  "Namouna,"  was  brought  out  at  the  Acade- 
mie  de  Musique  ;  but  the  style,  and  especially  the  orchestration,  wrere 
unaccustomedly  fine  for  the  ballet-lovers  at  the  Opera,  and  it  had  only  fifteen 
performances.  It  was  not  until  selections  from  the  music  were  given  as  an 
orchestral  suite  in  the  concert-room  that  the  work  met  with  the  success  it 
merited. 

Being  thus  partially  consoled  for  his  failure  at  the  Academie  de  Musique, 
Lalo  set  to  work  to  finish  his  opera,  "  Le  Roi  d'Ys,"  and  to  write  a  sym- 
phony in  G  minor,  which  latter  was  given  at  Lamoureux's  concerts  in  the 
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Opposite  the  Post-office. 
Mrs.  Grundy  says  the    proper   thing   this   year   is    THE    MILITARY    CAPE, 

and  we  have  the  very  best  there  is  to  be  had  in  popular  grades. 

Wool  Seal,  Electric  Seal,  and  Alaska  Sable, 
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Fine  Electric  Seal,  22  inches  long,  entirely  new  and  exclusively  cut  this  season. 
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A    SUPERB    WOOL    SEAL    MILITARY    CAPE, 

28  inches  long,  with  inside  vest  to  match,  and  with  real  Alaska  Sable  Collar,  $29.50,  worth  $35.00. 


T.    A.    &     L.     F.     NEWMAN,      274  toU282  Washington  Street. 
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Cirque  d'Ete  on  Feb.  13,  i&&7,  arid  had  at  least  a  succh  (Vestime  with  musi- 
cians. "  Le  Roi  d'Ys  "  was  brought  out  at  the  Opera-Comique  on  May  7, 
1888,  and  had  a  thorough  success.  It  was  awarded  the  Monbinne  biennial 
prize  of  3,000  francs  ($600)  by  the  Acade'mie  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  reached 
its  hundredth  performance  on  May  7,  1889;  that  is,  in  one  year.  It  is  a 
five-act  opera-comique,  the  text  by  Edouard  Blau.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Brittany  in  the  sixth  century,  and  the  subject  is  the  destruction  of  the  city 
of  Ys  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  It  may  stand  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  modern  French  operas-comiques.  The  overture  has  held  its  own 
in  the  concert  repertory  in  France  as  but  few  other  compositions  of  its  sort 
have  succeeded  in  doing.  Lalo  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  1880.  As  a  composer,  he  is  notable  for  the  graceful  expressive- 
ness and  peculiar  piquancy  of  many  of  his  themes,  for  a  Gallic  chic  and 
raciness  in  his  treatment  of  them,  and,  above  all,  for  his  almost  phenome- 
nal skill  in  orchestration. 


Suite  for  Orchestra,  in  D  raajor,  Op.  39. 


Antonin  Dvorak,  1841. 


Antonfn  Dvorak  (the  right  pronunciation  of   this  name  is  not  easy  to 
indicate.     The  syllables  are  divided  as  follows  :  Dvo-rak.     The  Dv  is  pro- 
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nounced  like  Dvw ;  the  vowel  sound  of  the  first  syllable  is  that  of  the  aw 
in  "law";  the  Czech  r  is  pronounced  exactly  like  the  s  in  "pleasure," 
there  being-  no  sound  of  either  the  English  or  the  Continental  r  in  the 
word;  the  vowel  sound  of  the  second  syllable  is  that  of  a  in  "father,"  but 
shorter ;  the  accent  is  strongly  on  the  second  syllable.  The  name  might 
be  phonetically  spelled,  in  English,  Dvwor-zhack,  the  r  being  silent)  was 
born  at  Nelahozeves  (Miihlhausen),  near  Kralup,  in  Bohemia,  on  Sept.  8, 
1841.  His  father,  Frantisek  Dvorak,  was  butcher  and  innkeeper  in  his 
native  place ;  and  the  young  Antonin  was  intended  for  the  former  of  these 
trades.  His  taste  for  music  was  aroused  by  listening  to  the  itinerant  bands 
of  musicians  that  would  visit  the  village  on  feasts  and  holidays,  and  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  village  schoolmaster  to  give  him  lessons  on  the  violin  and 
in  singing. 

He  made  rapid  progress,  and  soon  sang  solos  in  church  and  played  the 
violin  at  holiday  festivities.  At  one  such  performance,  however,  in  Passion 
Week,  he  broke  down  completely  from  nervousness.  In  1853,  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  his  father  sent  him  to  a  better  school  in  Zlonitz,  where  he 
studied  the  organ,  pianoforte,  and  harmony  under  the  organist  A.  Lieh- 
mann.  In  1855  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Kamnitz,  to  learn  German  and 
finish  his  education.  Here  he  studied  under  the  organist  Hancke.  Next 
year  he  returned  to  Zlonitz,  whither  his  father  had  moved  meanwhile.  An 
amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  him  about  this  time.  The  young  fifteen-year- 
old  musician  had  prepared  a  surprise  for  his  father  and  friends,  compos- 
ing an  original  polka  for  several  instruments,  to  be  played  in  honor  of  his 
return  to  his  family ;  but,  never  having  studied  instrumentation,  probably 
never  having  even  had  a  chance  of  looking  carefully  at  an  orchestral 
score,  he  royally  ignored  the  fact  that  he  was  writing  for  transposing  instru- 
ments, and  wrote  all  the  parts  in  his  polka  according  to  the  real  sounds,  as 
if  he  had  been  writing  only  for  strings.  The  result  at  the  first  trying  over 
of  his  polka  was  a  terrific  chaos  of  parts  in  different  keys,  a  jumble  of 

New  England  Conservator]]  of  music 

(Founded  by  Dr.  Eben  Tourjee.) 
RICHARD  H.  DANA,  President.  CARL  FAELTEN,  Director. 


THE  COURSES  of  STUDY  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  giving  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive musical  education. 

THE  FACULTY  have  been  chosen  with  reference  not  only  to  their  standing  as  artists,  but 
also  with  regard  to  their  ability  as  teachers  of  the  highest  excellence. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  DEPARTMENTS  of  Music,  Elocution,  Fine  Arts,  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages provide  the  most  ample  means  for  acquiring  a  thorough  and  complete  knowledge 
of  one  or  all  of  these  subjects  at  comparatively  small  cost. 

THE  FREE  COLLATERAL  ADVANTAGES,  consisting  of  the  Faculty  Concerts,  Pupils' 
Recitals,  Lectures,  Chorus  Classes,  Orchestral  Practice,  etc.,  are  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  student.  Special  classes  in  the  Art  of  Conducting,  the  training  of  Boy  Choirs  and 
a  Normal  Course  for  advanced  pupils  who  are  preparing  to  teach,  are  now  made  prom- 
inent features  of  the  work. 
Send  for  calendar,  or  call  at  the  Institution. 

F.  W.  HALE    General  Manager. 
FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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ear-scorching  sounds,  from  which  neither  melody  nor  harmony  could  be 
unravelled. 

It  seems  a  little  odd  that  his  father,  who  was  by  no  means  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, should  have  been  willing  to  have  him  spend  so  much  time  as 
he  did  upon  his  musical  education ;  for,  on  his  return  to  Zlonitz,  Antonfn 
found  him  quite  as  set  as  ever  upon  making  a  butcher  of  him.  But  his  own 
mind  was  fully  made  up  by  this  time  upon  following  a  musical  career. 
Months  of  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Antonfn  was  warmly  backed  up  by 
his  old  teacher  Liehmann.  Likely  enough,  the  father  had  thought  the 
boy's  talent  warranted  giving  him  some  musical  instruction,  but  kept  on 
opposing  his  wish  to  become  a  musician  by  profession,  simply  to  see  if  he 
was  enough  in  earnest  about  it  to  stick  to  his  purpose  in  the  face  of  ob- 
stacles. Certainly,  he  gave  in  to  the  boy  after  a  while,  and  sent  him  to 
Prag  to  study  his  chosen  art  seriously.  So  in  1857  Antonfn  entered  the 
school  supported  by  the  Gesellschaft  der  Kirchenmusik  in  Bohmen  in  Prag. 

He  went  through  the  regular  three  years'  course,  supported  at  first  by  a 
small  allowance  from  his  father,  but  afterwards  entirely  by  his  own  violin 
playing.  He  joined  one  of  the  town  bands,  picking  up  a  rather  precarious 
living  by  playing  in  cafes  and  other  public  places  where  the  hat  could  be 
passed  round.  When,  in  1862,  a  Bohemian  theatre  was  opened  in  Prag, 
the  band  to  which  he  belonged  was  engaged  to  furnish  the  incidental  music 
to  the  plays  given ;  and,  when  the  institution  was  later  firmly  established 
as  the  National  Theatre,  Dvorak  and  some  of  his  companions  got  positions 
in  the  regular  orchestra.  Bedrich  Smetana  was  the  conductor  from  1866 
to  1874,  and  Dvorak  gained  much  from  almost  constant  intercourse  with 
him.  He  also  found  a  good  friend  in  Karl  Bendl  (not  Franz  Bendel,  the 
pianist,  but  a  native  of  Prag,  pupil  of  Frantisek  Blazek  and  Karel  Franti- 
sek  Pitsch,  who,  after  holding  important  positions  in  Brussels  and  Amster- 
dam, had  returned  to  Prag  in  1866  to  conduct  a  choral  society  there),  who 
gave  him  every  opportunity  in  his  power  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 


works  of  the  great  masters.  He  was  too  poor  to  buy  scores,  and  did  not 
even  own  a  pianoforte.  He  had,  however,  already  begun  composing.  In 
1862  he  had  written  a  string  quintet,  and  in  1865  he  had  two  symphonies 
finished.  About  this  time,  too,  he  wrote  the  music  of  a  grand  opera, 
"  Alfred,"  to  a  German  text,  and  several  songs.  He  afterwards  burned  the 
MS.  score  of  the  opera.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  organist  at  the 
Adalberts-Kirche  in  Prag.  The  small  salary  attaching  to  this  post,  and 
some  private  pupils  he  managed  to  get,  enabled  him  to  give  up  his  position 
in  the  orchestra,  and  even  to  marry. 

Dvorak  first  came  before  the  public  as  a  composer  in  1873,  when  thirty- 
two  years  old,  with  his  now  well  known  Patriotic  Hymn  (the  text  from  "Die 
Erben  des  Weissen  Berges,"  by  Halek) ;  and  in  1874  a  symphony  in  E-flat, 
and  the  scherzo  from  another  in  D  minor,  were  given.  These  two  sym- 
phonies, as  well  as  the  two  earlier  ones  written,  or  finished,  in  1865,  in 
B-flat  and  E  minor,  are  not  included  in  the  list  of  his  works,  and  have  not 
been  published.  An  opera  by  him,  "  Konig  und  Kohler,"  was  put  into  re- 
hearsal at  the  National  Theatre  ;  but  the  style  of  the  music  was  so  utterly 
and  wildly  unconventional  that  it  was  soon  abandoned  as  "  impracticable." 
He  afterwards  rewrote  almost  every  note  of  it.  In  its  remodelled  shape, 
"  Konig  und  Kohler  "  was  brought  out  with  flattering  success.  Dvorak's 
reputation  now  reached  Vienna,  and  the  smallness  of  his  means  being  also 
known,  a  pension  of  about  $250  a  year  was  awarded  him  by  the  Kultus- 
ministerium. 

In  1877  Johann  Franz  von  Herbeck,  who  was  on  the  government  com- 
mission to  examine  the  works  of  composers  to  whom  this  grant  was 
awarded,  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  this  post  by  Johannes  Brahms.  A 
set  of  duets,  "  Klang  aus  Mahren,"  by  Dvorak,  came  under  his  eye,  and 
so  delighted  him  that  he  induced  the  publishing  firm  of  Simrock  to  commis- 
sion the  Bohemian  composer  to  write  his  since  famous  series  of  "  Slavische 
Tanze  "  for  pianoforte,  4  hands.     These  dances  soon  made  the  round  of 
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Germany,  and  had  a  success  rivalling  that  of  Brahms's  own  "  Ungarische 
Tanze  "  themselves.  Publishers  began  to  be  anxious  to  secure  works  by 
the  new  composer,  and  many  of  Dvorak's  compositions,  written  at  various 
previous  periods,  now  saw  the  light  of  print.  Brahms's  personal  friendship 
for  him  grew  apace.  From  this  time  forward  Dvorak  held  an  undisputed 
position  in  the  front  rank  of  living  composers.  His  operas,  of  which  he 
has  written  several,  have  hardly  been  given  outside  his  native  Bohemia;  but 
his  orchestral  and  chamber  music,  and  especially  his  choral  works,  have 
won  him  fame  in  every  part  of  the  musical  world  except  France,  where  he 
is,  as  yet,  practically  unknown.  England  has  been  particularly  prominent 
in  recognizing  his  talent;  and  some  of  his  finest  works  for  soli,  chorus,  and 
orchestra  ("The  Spectre's  Bride,"  Birmingham  Festival,  1885,  "Saint 
Ludmila,"  Leeds  Festival,  1886)  have  been  written  for  that  country,  and 
given  there  under  his  baton.  Two  years  ago  he  was  invited  by  Mrs. 
Jeanette  Thurber  to  assume  the  directorship  of  the  National  Conservatory 
of  Music  in  New  York,  which  post  he  now  holds. 

Dvorak  is  notable  as  a  composer  for  the  strong  national  Czech  accent  of 
his  music,  his  rhythmic  originality,  his  brilliancy  of  style,  and  a  certain 
depth  and  genuineness  of  feeling  that  are  quite  his  own.  No  doubt  he  suf- 
fered somewhat  from  the  very  restricted  circle  of  his  activity  before  the  year 
1878,  before  which  time  few  of  his  works  were  performed  ;  and  he  conse- 
quently had  the  advantage  of  but  little  intelligent  criticism.  He  thus 
reached  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  with  his  individual  style  pretty  thor- 
oughly formed,  but  with  little  but  his  own  self-criticism  to  help  him  in  judg- 
ing of  his  own  merits  and  shortcomings.  The  originality,  nervous  force, 
and  depth  of  feeling  in  his  music  are,  however,  none  the  less  unquestion- 
able. 

The  orchestral  suite  played  at  this  concert  is  a  work  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  the  composer.  It  is  quite  of  the  character  of  the  modern  suite, 
differing  from  the  old  "  Suite  de  pieces  "  of  Bach  and  Handel's  day,  in 
that  all  its  numbers  are  not  in  the  same  key,  and  also  from  the  more 
modern  dance-forms  used  in  it.  Most  of  its  movements  are  scored  for 
small  orchestra,  with  but  few  wind  instruments,  the  full  classical  orchestra 
(without  trombones)  being  represented  only  in  the  closing  furiant. 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61.  Robert  Schumann. 

Robert  Alexander  Schumann  was  born  at  Zwickau  in  Saxony,  on  June 
8,  1810,  and  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  on  July  29,  1856.  The  youngest 
son  of  Friedrich  August  Gottlob  and  Christiana  (Schnabel)  Schumann, 
Robert  gave  evidence  of  musical  talent  in  early  childhood.  But  his  inclina- 
tion toward  music  was  encouraged  only  by  his  father,  his  mother  being 
strongly  opposed  to  his  receiving  any  musical  education.  Yet  his  father's 
sympathy  with  his  natural  bent  prevailed  for  a  while,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  take  pianoforte  lessons  of  J.  G.  Kuntzsch,  the  organist  at  the  Marien- 
kirche  in  his  native  town.  Kuntzsch  foretold  great  things  of  him  ;  and, 
indeed,  he  began  to  try  his  hand  at  composition  when  only  seven  years 
old. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  of  18 17-18  his  father  applied  to  Karl  Maria 
von  Weber  to  take  charge  of  the  boy's  musical  instruction.  Weber  seemed 
not  disinclined  to  do  it ;  but,  for  one  reason  or  another,  nothing  ever  came 
of  the  plan.  In  1820  Robert  entered  the  Zwickau  Gymnasium,  and  re- 
mained there  until  Easter,  1828.     But,  before  his  time  there  was  up,  his 
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father  died  (in  1826);  and  his  mother's  inveterate  opposition  to  his  adopt- 
ing music  as  a  profession  now  had  full  force.  On  March  29,  1828,  he  was 
matriculated  at  the  Leipzig  University  as  Studiosus  Juris.  Here  he  spent 
a  year,  studying  law,  with  neither  enthusiasm  nor  much  regularity,  and 
passed  another  year  in  the  same  pursuit  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 

While  in  Leipzig,  he  took  some  pianoforte  lessons  of  Friedrich  Wieck, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Carus,*  an  enthusiastic  music-lover,  at 
whose  house  he  met  Heinrich  Marschner  and  other  musicians  of  note.  At 
last,  in  1830,  he  overcame  his  mother's  repugnance  to  music,  and  was  al- 
lowed, being  then  twenty  years  old,  to  begin  a  fit  education  for  making  it 
his  profession.  He  returned  to  Leipzig,  and  began  a  serious  study  of  the 
pianoforte  under  Wieck,  studying  composition  the  while  under  Heinrich 
Dorn.  His  progress  with  the  former  was  both  solid  and  rapid,  but  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  follow  the  latter's  teaching  with  equal  assiduity. 

He  found  the  elementary  work  dry  and  uninspiring,  especially  to  one  of 
his  poetic  nature  and  already  considerable  intellectual  development :  he 
was  too  old  willingly  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  exercises  in  counterpoint, 
too  young  to  appreciate  fully  how  indispensable  such  drudgery  was  to  him. 
His  progress  on  the  pianoforte,  on  which  instrument  he  was  fast  becoming 
a  remarkable  virtuoso,  met  with  a  sudden  and  disastrous  check  that  changed 
his  whole  career  :  he  permanently  lamed  (or  partially  paralyzed)  the  fourth 
finger  of  his  right  hand  by  a  foolish  experiment  in  practising.  His  piano- 
forte-playing was  at  an  end !  In  1834  he,  Julius  Knorr,  Louis  Schunke, 
and  Friedrich  Wieck  founded  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik,  of  which  he 
himself  was  sole  editor  from  1835  to  1844. 

In  1840  the  University  of  Jena  gave  him  the  degree  of  Ph.D. ;  and  in 
the  same  year  he  married  Clara  Josephine,  eldest  daughter  of  his  teacher, 

*The  one  in  whose  album  Hector  Berlioz  wrote,  "  Patientibus  carus,  sed  clarus  inter  doctos  !  "  (Dear 
to  his  patients,  but  famous  amongst  the  learned),  having  dedicated  a  copy  of  a  theme  from  his  "Te  Deum  " 
to  "  Dr  Clarus  "  by  mistake. 
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Wieck,  much  against  her  father's  wish.*  When  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
torium  was  founded  by  Mendelssohn  in  1843,  Schumann  joined  the  staff 
of  teachers  at  that  institution  as  instructor  in  score-reading ;  but  here  his 
serious  troubles  began. 

As  far  back  as  1833,  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  old,  a  disease  of 
the  brain  had  declared  itself  (this  was  probably  the  principal  reason  for 
Wieck's  opposing  his  match  with  his  daughter),  and  Schumann  found  it  now 
impossible  to  stand  the  drudgery  of  his  work  at  the  Conservatorium ;  and, 
after  accompanying  his  wife  on  a  professional  tour  to  Russia,  he  moved  to 
Dresden  in  1844.  Next  year  his  disease  of  the  brain  began  to  assume 
threatening  proportions,  which  did  not,  however,  prevent  his  being  made 
conductor  of  the  Liedertafel  in  1847,  and  founding  the  Chorgesangverein 
in  1848.  But  his  conducting  at  the  rehearsals  and  concerts  of  these 
societies  was  far  from  efficient,  and  at  times  absolutely  piteous  :  his  disease 
had  taken,  among  others,  two  peculiar  forms,  which  were  especially  unfavor- 
able to  his  conducting  well, —  great  absent-mindedness,  and  an  inability  to 
catch  the  drift  of  any  music  he  heard,  unless  it  went  at  a  slow  tempo, —  rapid 
movements  sounded  all  blurred  to  him. 

A  characteristic  instance  of  his  absent-mindedness  in  conducting  is  what 
happened  at  a  certain  rehearsal  of  Bach's  "  Saint-Matthew  Passion  "  :  he 
had  begun  to  rehearse  the  great  opening  triple  chorus,  and  the  choir  was 
singing  bravely,  when  it  was  noticed  that  his  beat  grew  less  and  less  de- 
cided, and  at  last  stopped  altogether.  He  laid  down  his  baton,  rapidly 
turned  over  fifty  or  sixty  pages  of  the  score  before  him,  and  became  ab- 
sorbed in  reading  a  movement  in  the  second  part  of  the  work.  The  choir 
kept  on  singing,  and  Schumann  went  on  reading  to  himself,  utterly  oblivi- 
ous of  what  was  going  on  around  him.     After  a  while  he  became  conscious 

*  Clara  Wieck's  mother  was  divorced  from  Wieck  some  time  after  the  younger  daughter's  (Marie  Wieck) 
birth,  and  subsequently  married  one  Bargiel,  a  Berlin  music-teacher,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Woldemar  Bargiel,  the  composer,  who  was  consequently  Robert  Schumann's  step-brother-in-law. 
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of  the  singing,  and,  finding  that  what  he  heard  did  not  agree  in  the  least 
with  the  music  he  was  reading,  he  suddenly  stopped  the  choir,  and  cried 
out,  "  Good  heavens,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  on  earth  are  you  singing 
there  ?" 

In  spite  of  occurrences  of  this  sort,  Schumann  was,  however,  invited  in 
1850  to  go  to  Diisseldorf  and  succeed  Ferdinand  Hiller  as  city  music 
director  there.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  soon  installed  in  his  new 
office.  But  what  was  bad  in  Dresden  grew  worse  in  Diisseldorf.  One 
time  he  was  mounting  a  new  symphony  by  a  young  composer  in  another 
city,  and  the  latter  had  come  on  to  Diisseldorf  to  hear  the  last  rehearsal 
and  performance  of  his  work.  Just  before  the  rehearsal  Schumann  took 
the  young  composer  aside  and  said  to  him  :  "  You  must  be  prepared  to  find 
our  orchestra  here  a  little  queer  in  some  points.  For  instance,  there  is  an 
important  horn-passage  in  your  symphony  which  my  men  persist  in  not 
playing."  "  But,"  rejoined  the  composer,  "  that  passage  absolutely  must 
be  played  :  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  !  "  "  That  is  what  I  tell  you," 
replied  Schumann,  "it  is  very  annoying;  but  just  you  wait,  you  will  see  !  " 
So  Schumann  stepped  up  to  the  conductor's  desk,  waved  his  baton,  and 
the  rehearsal  began.  When  they  got  to  the  horn-passage  in  question,  the 
two  horns  were  ominously  silent.  Schumann  stopped  the  orchestra,  but, 
without  saying  anything  to  the  delinquent  horn-players,  turned  round  and 
called  out  to  the  dismayed  composer,  who  was  sitting  in  the  auditorium  : 
"  Didn't  I  tell  you  so  ?     You  see  for  yourself  :  they  won't  play  it  /  " 

After  a  while  the  second  conductor,  Julius  Tausch,  had  to  do  more  and 
more  of  Schumann's  work  for  him,  until  in  1853  Schumann  had  to  resign 
his  post.  Actual  insanity  declared  itself  on  Feb.  6,  1854,  when  Schumann 
threw  himself  into  the  Rhine,  but  was  luckily  saved  from  drowning  and 
-sent  to  Dr.  Richarz's  asylum  at  Endenich.  Here  he  spent  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life,  with  but  few  lucid  intervals. 

As  a  composer,  Schumann  exerted  the  strongest  and  most  wide-spread 
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influence  upon  subsequent  generations  of  musicians  of  any  man  of  his  time : 
the  Mendelssohn  influence,  bright  and  vivifying  as  it  was,  was  ephemeral 
in  comparison.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  without  hyperbole  that,  leaving 
aside  the  great  classic  masters  from  Bach  to  Beethoven,  our  whole  modern 
music  in  Germany,  France,  Scandinavia,  and  Russia,  derives  mainly  from 
Robert  Schumann  and  Hector  Berlioz, —  different  as  the  two  men  were  in 
almost  every  particular. 

He  was  one  of  the  greatest  harmonists  that  ever  lived ;  and,  although 
his  lack  of  early  training  prevented  his  ever  becoming  the  consummate 
master  of  musical  form  and  development  that  Mendelssohn  (the  "best 
taught "  composer  of  all  time)  was,  the  profound  and  exalted  character  of 
his  genius  placed  him  beyond  question  at  the  head  of  music  in  his  day.* 
He  derived  the  best  part  of  his  technique  in  composition  from  an  arduous 
course  of  self-directed  study  of  the  works  of  Sebastian  Bach. 

As  an  orchestral  and  pianoforte  writer,  he  stands  in  the  very  first  rank ; 
as  a  song  writer,  only  Robert  Franz  can  join  him  in  being  worthy  to  wear 
Franz  Schubert's  mantle ;  and  in  some  of  his  choral  works  he  has  probably 
touched  the  loftiest  point  reached  in  vocal  music  since  Beethoven.  No 
little  has  been  said  of  his  want  of  skill  in  treating  the  orchestra,  but  he 
made  a  great  advance  in  this  special  art  in  his  later  period  ;  and  in  his  earlier 
works,  if  his  orchestration  seem  at  times  rather  clumsy  and  ineffective,  it 
is  still  thoroughly  individual  and  apposite  to  his  style  of  writing,  and  all 
attempts  to  improve  it  have  turned  out  to  be  futile.  What  Schumann  had 
to  say  in  his  music  could,  after  all,  be  best  said  in  his  own  way, 

*The  lateness  of  Schumann's  musical  education  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon.  His  first  studies  in 
composition,  under  Heinrich  Dorn,  did  not  begin  before  1830,  when  he  was  tweDty  years  old  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  he  was  married  (that  is,  after  1840)  that  a  friend,  dropping  in  to  call,  one  evening,  found  him  and  his 
wife  "  studying  Cherubini's  '  Counterpoint '  together  for  the  first  time.'1''  With  all  its  imperfections, —  for  it 
was  but  a  compilation  of  notes  taken  down  at  Cherubini's  lessons  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  Cherubini  him- 
self had  nothing  to  do  with  its  publication, —  this  was  the  standard  text-book  on  the  subject  in  those  days ; 
and  not  to  have  studied  Cherubini's  "Counterpoint"  was  almost  tantamount  to  not  having  studied  counter- 
point seriously  at  all. 
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There  is  one  peculiarity  In  the  second  symphony  of  Schumann's  which  is 
worth  noticing  at  once  :  a  sort  of  trumpet-call,  a  short  phrase  of  four  notes, 
running  from  tonic  to  dominant  and  then  back  again,  keeps  reappearing  at 
intervals  in  all  but  one  of  the  four  movements  without,  however,  being 
really  one  of  the  themes  upon  which  either  of  the  movements  themselves 
is  built  up.  Sir  George  Grove  has,  not  infelicitously,  called  this  trumpet- 
call  the  "  motto  "  of  the  symphony.  Indeed,  it,  by  its  audible  presence 
plays  somewhat  the  part  in  the  work  that  the  quoted  motto, — 

"  'Mid  all  the  chords  that  vibrate  through 
Earth's  strangely  checkered  dream, 
There  runs  a  note  whose  gentle  tone 
Is  heard  aright  by  him  alone 
Who  lists  with  care  extreme,"  — 

does  in  Schumann's  pianoforte  fantasia,  albeit  more  ideally  and  intangi- 
bly. The  slow  introduction  to  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony  begins 
immediately  with  this  trumpet-call  (on  the  trumpets,  first  horn,  and  alto- 
trombone),  the  strings  playing  running  counterpoint  against  it ;  soon  frag- 
ments of  themes  begin  to  crop  up  in  the  wooden  wind  ;  the  tempo  is 
accelerated,  hints  at  the  principal  theme  of  the  first  allegro  are  heard,  the 
trumpet-call  sounding  ever  and  anon  in  the  background.  A  violin  phrase, 
piu  e  piu  stringendo,  leads  to  the  allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

The  first  theme  of  this  allegro  is  an  admirable  instance  of  that  obstinate 
harping  upon  a  well-defined  and  firmly  established  rhythm  that  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  Schumann.  Quite  as  characteristic  and  individual  is  his  treat- 
ment of  this  theme :  he  works  at  it,  he  hammers  at  it,  with  the  utmost 
pertinacity  of  energy;  it  will  not  budge  an  inch!  A  bold  modulation  to 
E-flat  major  brings  us  to  the  second  theme.  Contrary  to  all  established 
symphonic  usage,  this  second  theme  is  not  a  lovely,  gracious  bit  of  canti- 
lena: it  is  a  wild,  passionate,  morbid  chromatic  figure,  against  which  a 
stern,  dogged  diatonic  counter-theme  is  pitted  in  contrapuntal  strife.  One 
is  reminded  of  certain  passages  in  the  first  movement  of  Brahms's  C  minor 
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symphony  (No.  i),  between  which  and  this  movement  of  Schumann's  there 
exist,  upon  the  whole,  several  points  of  resemblance.  Here,  as  there, 
everything  is  at  the  white-hot  pitch  of  fury.  The  conclusion-theme  is  a 
headlong  bit  of  cafitilena  for  the  violins,  repeated  by  the  basses :  with  a 
reminder  of  the  first  theme  the  first  part  of  the  movement  closes.  This 
part  is  regularly  repeated. 

The  free  fantasia,  or  working-out,  is  both  long  and  elaborate, —  elaborate, 
indeed,  in  proportion  as  the  exposition  in  the  first  part  was  concise.  Ve- 
hemence, pushed  almost  to  the  frantic  pitch,  alternating  with  moments  of 
morbid  sensibility,  is  the  predominant  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the 
movement,  the  most  unbridledly  passionate  and  morbid  that  Schumann 
ever  wrote.  A  resplendent  return  of  the  first  theme  ushers  in  the  third 
part,  which,  after  two  episodic  phrases  on  the  bassoons,  clarinets,  and 
oboes  in  thirds,  makes  way  in  turn  for  a  fiery  coda,  in  which  even  the  fero- 
cious vehemence  of  the  free  fantasia  is  outdone,  if,  upon  the  whole,  in  a 
somewhat  healthier  and  less  morbid  atmosphere.  At  the  end  Schumann 
asserts  his  victory  in  this  terrific  struggle  by  repeated  crashing  chords  of 
the  tonic  and  dominant.  Victory  ?  Yes,  if  merely  holding  his  own  is  vic- 
tory; for,  with  all  his  hard  work,  he  has  really  remained  stationary, —  he 
has  not  made  his  three  themes  go  anywhere  ! 

The  second  movement  (scherzo:  allegro  vivace,  in  C  major)  is  fashioned 
upon  the  plan  of  a  scherzo  with  two  trios.  The  scherzo  itself  is  a  hardly  in- 
termittent whirlwind  on  the  first  violins ;  the  first  trio,  a  more  cheerful 
movement  in  triplets  on  the  wind  instruments,  alternating  with  the  strings  ; 
the  second  trio,  a  more  measured  phrase,  treated  contrapuntally.  There 
is  a  true  anecdote  about  this  scherzo  which  throws  no  little  light  upon  Schu- 
mann's ideas  of  orchestration  at  the  period  when  the  C  major  symphony 
was  written  :  the  present  writer  has  it  at  first  hand.  One  day  a  musical 
young  boy,  a  pupil  of  Mendelssohn's,  was  alone  in  his  master's  study  in 
Leipzig.  Being  left  to  his  own  devices,  he  moused  round  with  a  boy's 
curiosity,  and  espied  a  manuscript  score  lying  open  on  Mendelssohn's  desk. 
It  was  not  in  Mendelssohn's  handwriting,  and  proved  to  be  a  new  sym- 
phony in  C  major  by  Schumann.  The  boy,  deeply  interested  in  his  find, 
read  it  through,  replacing  it  afterwards  carefully  upon  the  desk,  so  that 
Mendelssohn  should  not  notice  its  having  been  touched.  Some  time  later 
Mendelssohn  took  him  with  him  to  hear  a  rehearsal  of  a  new  work  by 
Schumann  at  the  Gewandhaus.  The  boy  kept  dark  about  already  knowing 
the  work,  but  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  symphony  But  he  found, 
much  to  his  astonishment,  that  the  theme  of  the  first  trio  in  the  scherzo, 
which  was  written  out  for  strings  only,  in  the  MS.  he  had  seen  in  Men- 
delssohn's room,  had  been  transferred  to  the  wooden  wind  and  horns !  So 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  transfer  was  made  at  Mendelssohn's  sugges- 
tion. Indeed,  the  boy  (since  grown  to  manhood  and  distinguished  musi- 
cianship) said  afterwards  that  Schumann  was  at  that  time  probably  the 
only  composer  living  to  whom  the  evident  propriety  of  putting  this  passage 
upon  the  wind,  after  the  persistent  and  relentless  whirling  of  the  strings  in 
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the  scherzo,  would  not  have  occurred  in  the  first  place,  Instrumentation 
was  an  art  in  which  Schumann  progressed  wonderfully  slowly. 

The  slow  movement,  adagio  espressivo,  in  C  minor,  begins  with  a  beauti- 
ful, dreamy  cantilena,  on  all  the  violins  in  unison,  which  is  taken  up  later  by 
the  oboe  and  bassoon,  and  then  by  the  full  orchestra.  This  melody,  which 
ends  in  E-flat  major,  is  followed  by  soft  horn-calls,  accompanied  by  plain 
chords  on  the  wooden  wind.  Here  we  come  upon  a  device  in  orchestra- 
tion, as  beautiful  in  effect  as  it  is  ingenious,  which  Schumann  has  em- 
ployed with  equal  success  in  his  overture  to  "  Genoveva."  *  This  is  begin- 
ning an  ascending  phrase  on  the  horns,  and  continuing  it  on  the  trumpet 
as  soon  as  it  reaches  a  certain  elevation  of  pitch.  These  horn-calls  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  theme  in  the  strings,  answered  by  the  wind  :  then 
comes  a  long  climax,  in  which  the  various  wooden  wind  instruments  call  to 
and  answer  one  another  with  fragments  of  the  first  theme,  the  melody 
being  soon  taken  up  by  the  first  and  second  violins  in  octaves.  When  the 
summit  of  the  climax  is  reached,  the  violins  break  out  into  a  series  of  long 
descending  and  diminishing  trills,  against  which  the  wooden  wind  instru- 
ments carry  the  melody  to  its  close.  The  effect  is  beautiful  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

Then  comes  a  little  interlude,  in  which  a  figure  in  sixteenth-notes  is 
treated  contrapuntally  and  imitatively,  reminding  one  a  little  of  a  similar 
passage  in  the  allegretto  of  Beethoven's  A  major  symphony.  These  imita- 
tions modulate  back  to  the  key  of  C  minor,  in  which  the  wooden  wind  again 
takes  up  the  principal  theme,  the  strings  keeping  up    their  imitations  in 

*  A  similar  use  of  brass  instruments,  but  in  the  inverse  order,  is  to  be  found  in  the  trio  of  the  scherzo  in 
Beethoven's  A  major  symphony. 
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Rates,  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  day.  Parlor  Suites  extra  in  proportion. 

J.    E.    KINCSLEY   &   CO.,    Proprietors. 
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sixteenth-notes  the  while.  This  time  there  is  no  modulation  to  E-flat,  but 
the  second  theme  follows  immediately  in  C  major  :  then  comes  the  same 
climax,  ending  with  the  high  trills  on  the-^violins,  as  in  the  first  part  of 
the  movement.  A  short  coda,  in  which  the  dreamy,  sighing  principal 
theme  passes  from  the  first  violins  down  to  the  'celli  and  double-basses, 
brings  the  movement  to  a  close.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  adagio  that 
the  principal  theme,  the  one  upon  which  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
movement  is  built,  lacks  definiteness  of  melodic  outline,  and  approaches  too 
nearly  to  the  character  of  the  Wagnerian  "infinite  melody";  that  it  is, 
after  all,  but  a  phrase  which  impresses  the  listener  more  by  its  poetic,  emo- 
tional character  than  by  its  plastic  beauty.  But  the  extreme  classicism  of 
this  objection  seems  a  little  out  of  date  now,  and  one  is  rather  impelled  to 
admire  the  fine  musical  coherency  with  which  Schumann  has  developed  a 
phrase  of  this  character  than  to  object  to  a  possible  lack  of  melodic  defi- 
niteness and  distinctness  of  cadence  in  the  phrase  itself. 

The  finale  is  a  brilliant  movement  in  C  major,  of  rather  a  march-like 
character.  In  its  principal  theme  Schumann  shows  himself  especially  as  a 
great  harmonist.  This  is  followed  by  running  passages  in  the  strings, 
against  which  the  wooden  wind  instruments  play  flickering  triplets,  when 
suddenly  the  first  figure  of  the  theme  of  the  adagio  appears  in  the  bass. 
It  appears  again  and  again,  with  ever  greater  pertinacity,  until  it  spreads 
over  the  whole  musical  web  in  contrapuntal  imitations.  It  has  lost  its 
melancholy  character,  and  is  now  full  of  passionate  vehemence.  This 
troubled  spirit  must  be  cast  out !  A  furious  rush  of  all  the  strings  brings 
back  the  march-like  first  theme,  which,  in  turn,  makes  way  for  some 
exceedingly  energetic  contrapuntal  work  on  a  new  figure.  But  after  a 
while  the  theme  of  the  adagio  steps  in  again,  and  is  made  the  bone  of 
contention  in  the  fiercest  contrapuntal  strife,  which  lasts  until  the  comba- 
tants are  exhausted.  The  promised  goal  must  be  reached  some  other  way. 
After  a  solemn  pause  a  new,  genial,  and  sunny  theme  is  taken  up  by  the 
wooden  wind  :  here  is  the  looked-for  help  !  Over  rough  paths  or  smooth, 
through  sunshine  or  storm,  this  theme  will  pull  the  movement  through.  It 
gains  more  and  more  mastery  over  the  whole  orchestra.  There  are  still 
battles  to  be  fought;  but  this  theme  is  ever  victorious.  At  last,  clothing 
itself  in  rich  contrapuntal  adornment,  it  launches  itself  forth  upon  the  most 
brilliant,  triumphant  coda  Schumann  ever  wrote :  even  the  brilliant  winding- 
up  of  the  overture  to  "  Genoveva "  pales  before  the  magnificent  energy 

of  this  peroration.  The  victory  is  won  !  The  symphony  once  more  shouts 
out  its  trumpet-motto.  Three  crashing  chords,  amid  the  thunder  of  drums, 
announce  its  triumph. 

In .  spite  of  Saint-Saens  and  the  Conservatoire  audience,  one  can  hardly 
hesitate  to  call  this  last  movement  the  very  greatest  of  all  Schumann's 
finales.  Together  with  the  last  movements  of  Beethoven's  symphony  in  C 
minor,  Gade's  in  E  major,  Brahms's  in  C  minor,  and  a  few  others,  this  of 
Schumann's  in  C  major  belongs  to  the  not  very  large  class  of  "heroic" 
finales.  Of  the  old  light,  jovial,  and  rollicking  Haydn  rondo-finale  we  find 
here  not  even  a  hint.  Everything  in  it  is  grand,  noble,  and  heroic.  Even 
the  finale  to  Schumann's  D  minor  symphony  is  less  great. 
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Boston  Academy 

Symphony    #  of  Music- 

\Jl  CnGbLlCl  Season  of  1892-93. 

Mr.  ARTHUR    NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


Fourth  Rehearsal  and  Concert. 
Friday  Afternoon,  Feb.  10,  at  3.00. 

Saturday  Evening,  Feb.  ix,  at  8.15. 


PROGRAMME. 

Johannes  Brahms      -  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro  con  brio  (F  major)  -  -  -  6-4 

II.  Andante  (C  major)       ------  4-4 

III.  Poco  Allegretto  (C  minor)  -  3-8 

IV.  Allegro    (F  minor)       ------  2-2 


Weber         -         Concertstueck  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  in  F  minor 


/ 


Georges  Bizet   -----  Suite  No.  1,  from  "  L'Arlesienne  " 

I.  Prelude  :  Allegro  deciso  (tempo  di  marcia)  (C  minor)  4-4 

II.  Minuetto  :  Allegro  giocoso  (C  minor)  -  3-4 

III.  Adagietto :  Adagio  (F  major)       -  3-4 

IV.  Carillon  :  Allegretto  moderato  (E  major;    -  3-4 

Handel    ----------         Largo 

Solo  Violin,  Mr.  Kneisel. 

Wagner   -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  "  Kaiser-Marsch " 


Soloist,  Miss  MINNIE    WETZLER, 
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Symphony  No.  3.  in  F  major,  Op.  90.  Johannes  Brahnis. 

1.     Allegro  con  brio  (F  major) 6-4 

II.     Andante  (C  major) 4-4 

III.  Poco  Allegretto  {C  minor) ■  3-8 

IV.  Allegro  [F  minor) 2-2 

Johannes  Brahms  (the  name  is  purely  German,  and  not,  as  might  be 
thought,  a  contraction  of  Abraham  :  there  is  no  Hebrew  strain  in  his  blood) 
was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833.  His  father  was  a  musician,  and 
began  his  son's  musical  education  when  the  latter  was  still  a  little  boy. 
Later  on  the  young  Johannes  continued  his  musical  studies  under  Eduard 
Marxsen,  of  Altona.  In  1853,  when  twenty  years  old,  he  met  Robert 
Schumann  in  Diisseldorf,  who  looked  over  some  of  his  compositions,  with 
which  he  was  so  delighted  that  he  wrote  an  extraordinarily  enthusiastic 
article  about  Brahms  in  the  JVeue  Zeitschriftfiir  Musik.  As  a  good  deal  has 
been  said  and  written  about  this  notable  article  of    Schumann's,  and  no 
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little  stress  been  laid  upon  it  at  one  time  and  another,  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  call  to  mind  some  important  facts  in  the  case, —  facts  which 
have  often  been  overlooked.  1853  was  the  last  year  of  Schumann's  resi- 
dence in  Diisseldorf,  whither  he  had  been  called  in  1850  to  succeed  Ferdi- 
nand Hiller  as  city  music  director.  The  disease  of  the  brain,  which  had 
declared  itself  as  early  as  1833,  and  had  grown  to  be  even  threatening  in 
1845,  now  became  so  serious  as  almost  totally  to  prevent  his  conducting. 
More  and  more  of  his  work  in  this  field  had  to  be  done  by  the  second 
Kapellmeister,  Julius  Tausch,  until  in  1853  Schumann  was  forced  to  resign 
his  position.  Actual  insanity  declared  itself  on  Feb.  6,  1854,  when 
Schumann  made  the  attempt  to  drown  himself  in  the  Rhine,  and  was  sent 
to  Dr.  Richarz's  asylum  at  Endenich,  in  which  he  spent  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life  hopelessly  insane,  with  but  few  lucid  intervals.  Now  it  was  just 
in  the  year  1853,  the  year  of  his  forced  resignation  from  the  conductorship 
in  Diisseldorf,  that  the  famous  article  on  Brahms  in  the  Neue  Zeitschrift 
was  written.  The  present  writer  has  it  directly  from  a  personal  friend  of 
Schumann's  that,  at  some  (not  specified)  time  after  the  appearance  of  the 
article  in  question,  Schumann  expressed  himself  in  conversation  as  "  much 
disappointed  in  young  Brahms,  after  all,"  and  said  that  there  was  not  a 
little  in  his  article  in  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  that  he  would  be  glad  to  take 
back.  That  these  facts  have  no  conclusive  bearing  upon  the  greatness  or 
littleness  of  Brahms's  genius  may  very  well  be  admitted  ;  but  they  unques- 
tionably do  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  Schumann's  opinion  of  him,  and  its 
value.  Schumann,  like  his  friend  Mendelssohn,  was  constantly  on  the 
alert  to  discover  and  recognize  genuine  young  talent,  and  was  quite  as 
chagrined  as  he  at  finding  so  little  of  it  as  he  did.     In  Norbert  Burgmuller 
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he  had  thought  to  find  a  true  young  genius,  as  Mendelssohn  had  in  Niels 
Gade;  and  Burgmiiller's  early  death  in  1836  was  a  severe  blow  to  him. 
How  natural,  then,  for  him  in  1853,  with  his  intellect  already  obscured  by 
a  disease  that  especially  affected  the  quickness  of  his  perceptive  faculties 
(he  could  no  longer  catch  the  drift  of  what  music  he  heard,  unless  it  was 
played  at  a  slow  tempo),  to  greet  with  something  of  over-readiness  the  un- 
questionable strength  and  vitality  of  Brahms,  overlooking  at  first  other 
sides  of  his  talent  which,  to  a  musician  of  his  peculiar  stamp  and  educa- 
tion, could  not  but  seem  open  to  question  !  Fortunately,  Brahms  has  since 
abundantly  proved  that  he  does  not  need  even  Schumann's  approval  to 
consolidate  his  greatness.  But  it  is  just  as  well  to  state  clearly  under 
what  conditions  Schumann's  much  quoted  article  in  the  Neue  Zeitschrift 
was  written,  and  show  that  somewhat  too  great  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
it  as  a  "recommendation"  of  Brahms. 

Until  186 1  Brahms  continued  to  live  in  Hamburg,  studying  hard  and 
publishing  a  good  deal.  His  recognition  by  the  public  was  exceptionally 
slow.  To  be  sure,  he  was  gradually  establishing  a  name  for  himself,  but 
he  was  hardly  known  save  in  the  most  cultivated  German  musical  circles ; 

and  even  in  these  his  talent  excited  quite  as  much  discussion  as  admira- 
tion. In  England  and  America  he  was  almost  unknown,  as  he  still  is  in 
France.  In  186 1  he  moved  to  Vienna,  where  he  conducted  the  Sing- 
Akademie  for  the  season  of  1863-64,  and  was  director  of  the  concerts  of 
the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  from  1872  to  1875.  On  Nov.  4,  1876, 
his  first  symphony,  in  C  minor,  was  brought  out  at  Carlsruhe.  Hardly  ever 
has  a  composition  made  more,  or  more  immediate,  noise  in  the  world  than 
this  symphony.  In  allusion  to  Beethoven's  nine,  it  was  dubbed  "the  Tenth 
Symphony."     From  being  the  least  publicly  known  and  the  least  popular 
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of  prominent  composers  in  Europe,  Brahms  suddenly  sprang  into  the  very 
first  place.  It  is  hardly  time  to  foot  up  so  unquestionably  great  a  man 
conclusively :  he  is  still  alive  and  writing,  and  has,  in  all  probability,  not 
said  his  last  word  yet.  But  it  is  in  no  wise  premature  to  consider  certain 
elements  in  his  genius  which,  taken  together  with  his  enormous  reputation, 
make  his  position  in  musical  history  almost  unique.  It  may  be  said  that 
no  other  composer,  at  any  period  in  the  history  of  the  art,  ever  owed  his 
recognition  by  the  musical  world  to  so  strangely  few  high  qualities  as 
Brahms.  Speaking  in  general,  one  finds  that  his  purely  melodic  power,  the 
thematic  material  he  works  with,  is  either  inconspicuous  on  the  one  hand 
or  else  singularly  suggestive  of  reminiscences  from  other  composers  on  the 
other.  When  his  themes  do  not  recall  with  more  or  less  vividness  some- 
thing one  has  heard  before,  they  are  too  often  curiously  lacking  in  distinct- 
ness of  outline  and  definiteness  of  musical  purpose.  And  yet,  with  and  in 
spite  of  all  his  melodic  reminiscences  from  other  composers,  no  composer 
in  the  whole  list  ever  had  a  more  distinctly  individual  style  than  he.  His 
stoutness  of  musical  construction  is  hardly  surpassed,  and  every  page  of 
his  bears  his  own  unmistakable  stamp.  For  internal  heat,  for  warmth  and 
vehemence  of  feeling,  for  spiritual  exaltation,  he  is  almost  incomparable ; 
yet  his  habitual  modes  of  emotional  expression  are  singularly  at  variance 
with  the  generally  more  dramatic  style  of  other  contemporary  composers, 
and  with  all  that  the  musical  public  at  large  has  been  accustomed  to  look 
upon  as  passionate  and  intense.  Upon  the  whole,  Brahms  seems  to  owe 
his  immense  reputation  to  the  intrinsic  force  of  his  personality  and  the 
enormous  thoroughness  of  his  work.  His  genius  has  few  of  the  elements 
of  popularity ;  but  it  is  in  itself  so  strong,  there  is  so  much  of  it,  that  it  is 
overwhelming.  With  the  single  exception  of  Richard  Wagner,  no  com- 
poser of  our  time  has  been,  and  still  is,  looked  upon  with  such  warmth  of 
enthusiasm  by  so  large  a  following  as  he. 

Brahms's  third  symphony,  in  F  major,  adds  one  more  to  the  list  of  "fa- 


mous  cross-relations,"  headed  by  Mozart's  C  major  quartet.     Indeed,  the 
first  movement  presents  at  once  a  daring   peculiarity.     The  wind  instru- 
ments immediately  announce  a  short  theme   of  three  notes  (F,  A-flat,  F), 
which,  no  matter  how  harmonized,  is  essentially  in  F  minor :  then  the  real 
first  theme  of  the  movement  starts  in  in  F  major,  running  on  the  component 
notes  of  the  chord  of  F  major  in  their  downward  succession.     But  the 
peculiarity  is  that  Brahms  uses  the  initial  phrase  of  three  notes  as  a  bass 
(counter-theme)  to  this,  so  that  we  have  the  apparent  musical  solecism  of 
an  upper  voice  in  F  major  accompanied  by  a  bass  in  F  minor,  the  A-flat  in 
the  bass  of  the  second  measure  of  the  theme  making  a  terrific  "cross-rela- 
tion "  with  the  A-natural  in  the  upper  and  middle  voices  of  the  first  meas- 
ure.    The  unmusical   harshness  of   this  daring  progression  is  only  to  be 
overcome  on  the  "tender-handed  stroke  a  nettle "  principle.     If  the  dis- 
turbing bass  is  played  at  all  timidly,  so  that  it  and  the  middle  parts  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  ear  as  a  merely  harmonic  accompaniment  to  the  principal 
theme,  the  passage  is  irredeemably  hideous  and  unmusical.     But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  bass  (on  the  'celli,  double-basses,  and  contra-bassoon)  is 
played  with  the  utmost  vigor,  so  that  it  stands  out  distinctly  as  an  inde- 
pendent melodic  phrase,  then  the  ear  perceives  that  it  has  to  grasp  the 
simultaneous  announcement  of   two    distinct  and,  as   it  were,  belligerent 
themes,  each  one  of  which  strives  to  overcrow  the  other,  and  impress  its 
own  peculiar  character  upon  the  harmony.     It  is  a  struggle  for  the  suprem- 
acy between   major  and  minor ;  and  this  introduces   an  element  of  dra- 
matic interest   behind  which  the  harmonic  harshness   of   the  passage  is 
veiled.     One  listens  to  this  contest  between  F  major  and  F  minor  much  as 
the  old  Romans  looked  on  at  fighting  gladiators,  all  agog  to  see  which  will 
win,  but  careless  of  the  bloodshed.     The  initial  phrase  of  three  notes  can 
hardly  be  called  one  of  the  regular  themes  of  the  movement ;  but  it  keeps 
reappearing  again  and  again  episodically,  and  always  in  minor,  much  as 
fragments  of  the  opening  horn-passage  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  move- 
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ment  of  Schubert's  C  major  symphony  keep  cropping  up  in  the  working  out. 
It  is  like  an  evil  spirit  constantly  hovering  about  the  passionate  and  essen- 
tially joyous  movement,  continually  trying  where  it  can  do  it  injury  and  turn 
its  jubilation  into  mourning, —  as  Iago  says:  — 

"  Oh,  you  are  well-tun'd  now  ! 
But  I'll  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music, 
As  honest  as  I  am." 

The  plan  and  development  of  this  first  movement  are  regular  enough,  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  Brahms.  After  the  first  theme  has  been  exposed, 
there  comes  a  passage  which  one  might  at  first  be  inclined  to  mistake  for 
the  second  theme ;  but  its  being  still  in  the  principal  key  (F  major),  as  well 
as  its  anxious,  restless  character,  stamp  it  distinctly  as  a  subsidiary  of  the 
first.  The  real  second  theme  comes  later  (9-4  time),  in  A  major,  at  first  on 
the  clarinet,  then  on  the  oboe  and  violas  in  octaves.  The  conclusion-theme 
is  more  of  the  character  of  passage-work,  and  is  haunted  by  reminiscences  of 
the  ill-boding  "  three  notes."  The  first  part  of  the  movement  is  regularly 
repeated.  The  free  fantasia  is  neither  so  long  nor  so  elaborate  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  Brahms  :  it  runs  largely  on  the  second  theme,  but 
toward  the  end  we  find  a  solemn  episode  in  which  the  dread  "three  notes" 
have  it  all  to  themselves,  until  the  first  theme  gathers  courage  to  reappear 
once  more  and  leads  to  the  third  part,  in  which  the  two  opposing  forces 
fall  to  it  again  more  fiercely  than  ever.  The  movement  closes  with  a  long- 
ish  coda,  in  which  the  first  theme  gains  the  upper  hand,  the  diminuendo  at 
the  end  showing  it  to  us  as  if  triumphant,  but  exhausted. 

The  second  movement  {andante^  in  C  major)  is  built  somewhat  on  the 
plan  of  the  adagio  in  Beethoven's  ninth  symphony,  much  as  it  differs  in 
character  from  that  wonderful  movement.  It  is  a  set  of  free  variations  on 
two  alternating  and  cantrasted  themes,  the  first  of  which  has  been  accused 
of  a  too  striking  likeness  to  the  prayer  in  Herold's  "Zampa,"  —  a  likeness 
which,  however,  does  not  extend  beyond  the  first  four  notes. 
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In  lieu  of  a  scherzo  we  find  the  third  movement  to  be  a  graceful  sort  of 
romanza  {fioco  allegretto,  in  C  minor)  of  almost  startling  rhythmic  original- 
ity. This  alternates  with  a  charming,  if  somewhat  uncanny,  piece  of 
badinage,  which  would  sound  very  Schumannesque,  were  it  not  so  thor- 
oughly characteristic  of  Brahms  himself. 

The  finale  is  one  of  those  furious  Hungarian  movements : —  almost  a 
sort  of  "  Friska"  in  fact  —  in  which  Brahms  delights ;  but  it  is  not  all  fury. 
The  light  and  playful  alternate  with  the  fierce  and  vehement;  and  there  is  a 
beautifully  solemn  second  theme,  besides  a  glorious  third  theme  which  has 
nothing  of  the  Magyar  character,  but  is  thoroughly  German  in  its  buoy- 
ancy. The  movement  is  in  F  minor,  but  at  last  an  augmentation  of  the 
first  theme  brings  in  F  major  in-  a  sudden  burst  of  sunlight :  the  terrible 
"  three  notes  "  of  the  first  movement  once  more  try  to  cast  a  malign  spell 
over  the  music ;  but  the  evil  spirit  is  exorcised  and  driven  out  by  the 
solemn  second  theme,  now  swelled  to  a  song  of  victory  and  devout  thanks- 
giving. The  movement  ends  pianissimo,  as  with  the  release  from  earthly 
suffering  of  the  once  proud  principal  theme  of  the  first  movement :  we 
seem  to  see  its  disembodied  spirit  float  away  before  our  eyes,  and  then  all 
is  hushed  in  solemn  silence. 
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made  tones  flare  up  in  fulminating  contrasts  of  color.  Then  the  romantic 
crack  in  his  skull,  a  religiosity  that  carries  him  away,  ecstasies  that  over- 
top the  mountains.     A  bad  builder  of  operas,  wonderful  in  small  forms, 
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sometimes  demanding  too  much  of  his  orchestra,  which  he  tortures,  after 
pushing  to  extremes  the  individuality  of  instruments,  each  of  which  repre- 
sented in  his  mind  a  dramatic  character.  Ah !  what  he  says  about  the 
clarinets, — "  Clarinets  are  women  we  love," —  ah  !  that  always  made  a  shiver 
run  over  my  skin.  .  .  .  And  Chopin,  such  a  dandy  in  his  Byronism,  the 
winged  poet  of  nervous  complaints  !  And  Mendelssohn,  the  impeccable 
carver,  Shakspere  in  ball-pumps,  whose  songs  without  words  are  jewels  for 
intellectual  ladies  !  .  .  .  And  then,  and  then,  we  ought  to  fall  on  our 
knees.  .  .  .  Oh  !  Schumann,  despair  delighting  in  despair  !  Yes,  the  end 
of  everything,  the  last  song  of  sorrowing  purity,  soaring  above  the  ruins  of 
the  world !  .  .  .  Oh !  Wagner,  the  god,  in  whom  centuries  of  music  are  in- 
carnated !  His  works  are  the  great  ark,  all  the  arts  in  one,  the  real  human- 
ity of  the  characters  expressed  at  last,  the  orchestra  living  the  life  of  the 
drama  by  itself.  And  what  a  massacre  of  conventionalities,  of  stupid  for- 
mulas !  what  a  revolutionary  emancipation  for  ever  and  ever  !  .  .  .  The  over- 
ture to  "  Tannhauser,"  ah!  it's  the  sublime  Hallelujah  of  the  new  century. 
The  pilgrims'  chant,  to  begin  with,  the  religious  motive,  calm,  profound, 
slowly  throbbing;  then  the  voices  of  the  sirens  that  smother  it  little  by 
little,  the  voluptuousness  of  Venus,  full  of  enervating  delights,  rising  ever 
higher  and  more  imperious,  all  in  disorder ;  and  soon  the  sacred  theme 
gradually  returning,  like  the  aspiration  of  universal  space,  laying  hands  on 
all  the  motives  and  fusing  them  together  into  one  supreme  harmony,  to 
bear  them  away  on  the  wings  of  a  triumphal  hymn  ! 

Emile  Zola,  V (Euvre* 

*It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  above  are  M.  Zola's  opinions  :  they  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  characters  in  his  novel.  w.  F.  A. 
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It  might  seem  strange  to  a  dweller  on  another  planet  that  those  conoscenti 
who  most  deny  the  expressive  power  of  music  insist  most  strongly  upon 
some  plastic  form  being  desirable  in  the  art,  whereas  their  opponents,  who 
maintain  that  Music's  expressive  power  is  well-nigh  limitless,  seem  to  look 
upon  all  plastic  form  as  an  unworthy  gyve  to  put  upon  her.  But  the 
dweller  on  another  planet  might  be  thought  to  be  behind  the  times  on  this 
earth  of  ours,  as  one  who  clings  too  fondly  to  an  obsolete  idea  that  what  is 
without  form  must  also  of  necessity  be  void. —  Fungolfactor  Scriblerus, 
De.  .  .  . 


Is  it  a  compliment,  or  something  diametrically  different,  to  the  Art  of 
Music  to  affirm  that  her  highest  function  is  none  other  than  that  of  the  raw 
onion, —  to  make  human  individuals  cry?  —  Gottfried  Schneitzboerster, 
Versuch  eine  physiologische  Alsthetik  zu  begrilnden. 


"I  was  about  to  speak  to  you  from  my' heart,  sir,"  returned  Edward,  "in 
the  confidence  which  should  subsist  between  us ;  and  you  check  me  in  the 
outset." 

u  Now  do,  Ned,  do  not,"  said  Mr.  Chester,  raising  his  delicate  hand  im- 
ploringly, "  talk  in  that  monstrous  manner.  About  to  speak  from  your 
heart.  Don't  you  know  that  the  heart  is  an  ingenious  part  of  our  forma- 
tion —  the  centre  of  the  bloodvessels  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  —  which  has 
no  more  to  do  with  what  you  say  or  think  than  your  knees  have  ?  How 
can  you  be  so  very  vulgar  and  absurd  ?     These  anatomical  allusions  should 
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be  left  to  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession.  They  are  really  not  agree- 
able in  society.     You  quite  surprise  me,  Ned." 

"  Well !  there  are  no  such  things  to  wound,  or  heal,  or  have  regard  for. 
I  know  your  creed,  sir,  and  will  say  no  more,"  returned  his  son. 

"There  again,"  said  Mr.  Chester,  sipping  his  wine,  "you  are  wrong.  I 
distinctly  say  there  are  such  things.  We  know  there  are.  The  hearts  of 
animals  —  of  bullocks,  sheep,  and  so  forth  —  are  cooked  and  devoured,  as 
I  am  told,  by  the  lower  classes,  with  a  vast  deal  of  relish.  Men  are  some- 
times stabbed  to  the  heart,  shot  to  the  heart ;  but  as  for  speaking  from  the 
heart,  or  to  the  heart,  or  being  warm-hearted,  or  cold-hearted,  or  broken- 
hearted, or  being  all  heart,  or  having  no  heart, —  pah !  these  things  are 
nonsense,  Ned." — Charles  Dickens,  Barnaby  Rudge. 


In  reading  Wagner,  one  finds  ever  so  much  about  "  das  Reinmenschhche  " 
(the  "  purely  human  ")  ;  but  I  must  say  that  it  sometimes  occurs  to  me 
that  what  Wagner  calls  the  "  purely  human "  may  be  very  like  what 
Mozart's  —  or  rather  Da  Ponte's  —  Don  Giovanni  meant  by  his  "  Sostegno 
gloria  d'  umanita!"  ("I  uphold  the  glory  of  humanity!")  —  Immanuel 
Flohjaeger,  Ueber  Ethik  und  Kunstwesen. 


If  there  were  no  form,  there  would  certainly  be  no  works  of  art  j  but 
very  certainly  also  no  art  critics,  and  these  latter  appreciate  this  so  well 
that  they  clamor  for  form  in  tribulation  of  soul,  whereas  the  flippant  artist 
who,  as  has  been  said,  would  not,  in  the  end,  exist  either  without  form, 
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does  not  trouble  himself  about  it  in  the  least  while  creating.  How  can 
this  happen  ?  Probably  because  the  artist,  without  knowing  it,  always  cre- 
ates forms  himself,  whereas  the  critics  create  neither  forms  nor  anything 
else. —  Richard  Wagner,  Ueber  Franz  Liszts  symph.  Dicht. 


Art !  who  understands  that  ?  with  whom  can  one  discuss  this  great  god- 
dess ?  —  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  Letters. 


Music  is  the  art  of  moving  intelligent  men,  gifted  with  special  and  prac- 
tised organs,  by  combinations  of  tones. —  Hector  Berlioz,  A  Travers 
Chants. 


Herr  Somebody  on  the  Violin. —  Great  applause  on  his  appearance.  He 
has  long  hair,  turn-down  collar,  and  a  pale  face,  at  least  so  it  seems  from 
this  distance.  Strange,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  that  all  great  violinists, 
whom  I  have  ever  seen,  are  always  the  same ;  and  I  always  see  them  from 
the  far  end  of  the  room.  He  plays  a  melody  slowly,  with  which  he  appears 
pleased  :  so  do  we.  Commander  thinks  "  he  must  be  wonderfully  strong 
in  the  chin  to  hold  the  instrument  while  his  left  hand  is  jumping  up  and 
down  it."  People  look  round  at  Commander  and  say,  "  Sssh  !  "  reprovingly 
Herr  Somebody  takes  three  decided  scrapes  at  the  strings,  and  then  as 
it  were  scrambles    about  the  violin   wildly.     Three   more  scrapes  ;    more 
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scrambling ;  tune  nowhere,—  one,  two,  three  (fiercely)  ;  twiddley-twiddley- 
twiddley-iddley  (wildly).  Down  below  like  a  double-bass,  making  a  sensi- 
tive person,  like  myself,  experience  a  feeling  not  unlike  that  caused  by  the 
steamboat  when  it  dives  in  between  two  waves  on  a  rough  passage;  then 
up  again,  notes  running  one  after  the  other  like  mice  in  a  wall,  and 
his  four  fingers  and  thumb  chasing  them  nearly  to  the  bridge  and  not 
catching  them.  Back  again  in  among  the  screws,  up  the  handle,  on  to  the 
bridge,  hand  still  trying  to  seize  on  something,  his  eyes  watching  the  per- 
formance intently,  and  chin  fixed.  An  occasional  shifting  his  head  a  little 
on  one  side,  just  for  a  second,  as  if  he  was  ticklish,  but  liked  the  sensation. 
Then  a  plaintive  bit,  which  seems  to  make  him  stand  on  tip  toes,  and 
causes  me  almost  to  rise  out  of  my  seat.  Then  short  note,  still  plaintive, 
which  brings  him  down  on  his  heels  again.  As  I  watch  him,  he  seems  to 
become  all  violin  and  arms.  Sudden  appearance  of  a  little  tune,  immedi- 
ately knocked  on  the  head  by  the  bow.  Up  and  down  the  chromatic  scale, 
in  and  out  the  flats  and  sharps.  Herr  Somebody  loses  his  way  in  a  laby- 
rinth ;  more  mystification ;  at  last  he's  out  of  the  maze  ;  pause,  flourish  of 
bow,  grand  triumphal  movement  (no  tune  to  speak  of,  but  no  mistaking  the 
time),  chords  crisp,  and  chords  loose.  Running  up  and  down  the  chords  ; 
violin  swaying  as  if  (so  to  speak)  he'd  tumble  off  it  every  minute.  We  hold 
our  breath  in  suspense.  I  almost  feel  inclined  to  say,  "  Oh,  do  stop,  sir  ! 
take  care  !  for  goodness'  sake !  take  care  ! "  Flourish,  scuttle,  scuttle, 
scuttle,  up  and  down  wildly,  chords  hard,  fast,  and  marked  up  the  scale  full 
pelt,  zuhack  I  whacker  ! !  WHACKEST  ! ! !  and  the  exhausted  performers 
bowing  his  acknowledgments.  A  sigh  of  relief  from  every  one,  audibly,  as 
if  we  congratulated  ourselves,  and  him,  on  getting  through  such  a  danger- 


A  PIANO 


In  the  house  is  almost  as  much  a  necessity  as  a  Bed  or  a 
Table,  and  there  are  about  as  many  varieties. 
If  you  require  one  for  its  musical  qualities  as  well  as  for 
its  furniture,  don't  look  for  those  wonderful  bargains  which 
are  sometimes  advertised.  They  are  all  a  "  delusion  and  a 
snare."  Go  to  a  reliable  place,  and  pay  a  fair  price.  Expect 
to  get  all  you  pay  for,  and  you  will  certainly  be  happier 
in  the  end.     Such  a  place  is 

CHANDLER'S,  300  Fulton  St. 
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ous  performance  without  an  accident.  He  is  encored,  but  only  reappears 
and  bows.  He  will  not  tempt  Providence  again.  Every  one  says  :  Admi- 
rable !  Charming!  Wonderful!  "Almost  equal  to  Joachim,"  cries  Dr. 
Casper,  enthusiastically. —  F.  C.  Burnand,  More  Happy  Thoughts. 


Which  of  the  two  powers  can  raise  man  to  the  most  sublime  heights, 
Love  or  Music  ?  ...  It  is  a  great  problem.  Yet,  meseems,  we  should  say 
this  :  Love  can  give  no  idea  of  Music  ;  Music  can  give  an  idea  of  Love. 
.  .  .  Why  separate  the  two  ?  They  are  the  two  wings  of  the  soul. — 
Hector  Berlioz,  Memoires. 


Suite  No.  1  from  "I/Arlesierine."  Georges  Bizet. 

/.  Prelude:  Allegro  deciso  {tempo  di  marcia)  (C  minor) 4-4 

II.  Minuetto :  Allegro  giocoso  {E-flat  major) "*".     .  3-4 

III  Adagietto :  Adagio  [F  major)  .     .     .    >. 3-4 

IV.  Carillon  :  Allegretto  moderato  (E  major)       3-4 

Charles-Cesar-Leopold  (called  Georges)  Bizet  was  born  in  Paris  on 
Oct.  25,  1838,  and  died  there  on  June  3,  1875.  He  entered  the  Con- 
servatoire in  1848,  studied  composition  there  under  Halevy,  and  won  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1857.  Before  leaving  the  Conservatoire,  he 
brought  out  an  operetta,  "Docteur  Miracle,"  at  the  BoufTes-Parisiens,  and 
on  his  return  from  Italy  wrote  and  produced  several  operas-comiques  with 
but  indifferent  success.  His  overture,  "  Patrie,"  and  his  interludes  and  in- 
cidental music  to  Daudet's  "  L'Arlesienne "  (extracts  from  which  were 
afterwards  published  as  to  orchestral  suites),  were  far  better  received.  But 
he  still  had  no  very  striking  success  until  his  "  Carmen  "  carried  his  fame 
all  over  the  musical  world.  This  opera,  brought  out  at  the  Paris  Opera- 
Comique  on  March  3,  1875  (just  three  months  before  the  composer's 
death),  was  almost  a  failure  at  first,  and  the  critical  press  was  particularly 
severe  on  it ;  but  it  held  the  stage  with  unusual  tenacity,  and  before  very 
long  it  became  evident  that  the  work  was  the  greatest  success  since 
Gounod's  "  Faust."  It  was  the  keystone  to  Bizet's  fame,  and  led  in  time 
to  more  or  less  successful  revivals  of  some  of  his  earlier  operas,  among 
others  "  Les  Pecheurs  de  Perles "  and  "La  jolie  Fille  de  Perth." 

The  first  suite  of  pieces  from  Bizet's  music  to  the  "  Arlesienne  "  begins 
with  a  prelude  in  C  minor,  which  passes  through  several  changes  of  tempo. 
First   comes  an  allegro  deciso  {tempo  di  marcia)  in  4-4  time.     The  violins, 
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violas,  'celli,  and  the  lower  wooden  wind  instruments  and  horns  announce 
a  stern,  march-like  theme  in  unison  :  the  peculiar  sonority  of  all  these  instru- 
ments of  different  timbre  playing  together  in  unison  (not  in  octaves)  is  not 
very  common  even  in  modern  orchestration,  and  is  singularly  rich  and  tell- 
ing. Perhaps  the  first  instance  on  record  of  this  sort  of  scoring  is  the  fa- 
mous passage  (so  called  on  the  G-string)  in  the  introduction  to  the  fifth  act 
of  Meyerbeer's  "  L'Africaine."  This  theme,  given  in  unison  throughout,  is 
followed  by  a  softer  passage  in  full  harmony  for  the  wooden  wind.  Then 
comes  the  march-theme  again,  played  at  a  brisker  rate  by  the  wooden  wind 
and  horns  in  octaves,  accompanied  by  sharp  taps  on  the  snare-drum  and  a 

contrapuntal  figure  on  all  the  strings  in  tremolo. 

This  in  turn  is  followed  by  an  andantino  movement  in  C  major,  in  which 

two  horns  and  the  'celli  play  a  slower  major  version  of  the  march-theme  in 
unison  against  a  running  contrapuntal  bass  in  triplets  on  the  bassoons. 
After  this  major  episode  the  full  orchestra  once  more  takes  up  the  theme 
fortissimo  in  C  minor  and  in  the  original  tempo.  A  smorzando  passage, 
followed  by  a  long  pause,  leads  to  an  andante  mo  I  to  in  A-flat  major,  in 
which  the  alto-saxophone,  accompanied  by  the  muted  strings,  with  now  and 
then  a  soft  chord  or  two  on  the  flutes  and  English  horn  in  their  lower 
register,  plays  a  graceful,  flowing  love-melody  ;  while  at  every  second  meas- 
ure the  clarinet  exhales  a  sort  of  melodic  sigh,  always  -on  the  same  three 
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notes.  Even  apart  from  the  tender  beauty  of  the  melody  and  the  sensuous 
chromatic  harmony,  the  instrumental  coloring  of  this  passage  is  utterly 
unique  in  its  mysterious  loveliness.  There  is  a  morbid,  cloying,  penetrat- 
ing sweetness  in  it  that  recalls  the  odor  of  the  tuberose.     It  seems  as  if  the 

composer  must  have  drawn  his  inspiration  from  an  idea  akin  to  Mephisto- 
phe'les's  : — 

"  O  nuit,  etends  sur  eux  ton  ombre  ; 
Amour,  ferme  leur  ame  aux  remords  importuns ; 
Et  vous,  fleurs  aux  subtils  parfums, 
£panouissez-vous  sous  cette  main  maudite, 
Achevez  de  troubler  le  coeur  de  Marguerite  !  "  * 

in  Barbier  and  Carry's  text  to  Gounod's  "Faust."  Or,  again,  one  might 
give  it  as  a  motto  Browning's  — 

"  How  sad  and  bad  and  mad  it  was, — 
But,  then,  how  it  was  sweet !  " 

If  ever  anywhere  Bizet  showed  absolutely  original  genius,  it  is  here  in 
this  andante :  it  is  morbid,  if  you  will,  but  it  is  of  an  unearthly  beauty !  After 
it  the  first  violins  and  violas  take  up  a  more  dramatic  theme  at  a  slightly 
accelerated  tempo,  which  is  carried  out  in  true  French  fashion  by  all  the 
violins,  violas,  and  'celli  in  octaves  against  a  quivering  accompaniment  in 
triplets  by  the  wind  instruments.  The  movement  ends  by  half-cadence  on 
the  dominant  chord. 

The  second  movement  —  Minuetto  :  Allegro  gio cos o  —  is  a  sprightly  little 
dance-tune,  most  daintily  scored,  in  the  trio  of  which  we  meet  with  the 
characteristic  peasant  doubld  drone-bass  on  tonic  and  dominant  at  the 
same  time. 

The  third  movement  is  a  short  adagietto  in  F  major  for  strings  only 
(without  double-basses).  This  modest  little  movement  for  muted  strings 
has  a  quite  peculiar  charm  of  its  own. 

The  fourth  movement — Carillon:  Allegretto  moderato,  in  E  major  —  is 
based  on  an  incessant  repetition  of  the  three  notes  G-sharp,  E,  F-sharp,  in 
imitation  of  the  chiming  of  bells.  This  simple  figure  is  varied  by  more  or 
less  brilliant  counter-themes  played  against  it;  but,  in  one'  part  of  the 
orchestra  or  another,  it  persists  without  intermission,  save  for  a  short  inter- 
lude in  C-sharp  minor  (andantino,  6-8  time),  in  which  the  flutes,  and  later  a 
fuller  orchestra,  play  a  rustic  dance-tune.  Then  the  carillon  sets  out  again, 
and  ends  the  movement. 

This  suite  of  Bizet's  is  the  first  of  two,  collected  from  the  entr'actes  and 
incidental  music  he  wrote  for  Alphonse  Daudet's  play  of  "  L'Arle'sienne." 

*  O  night,  spread  thy  shade  over  them ;  Love,  close  their  souls  against  prying  remorse ;  and  ye,  flowers 
of  subtile  odor,  complete  the  perturbation  of  Margaret's  heart ! 
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Kaiser-Mars cli  (B-flat  major).  Richard  Wagner. 

The  Kaiser-Marsch  (or  Emperor's  March)  was  written  by  Wagner  in 
commemoration    of    the    German   victories   in    the    Franco-Prussian   war. 

After  the  first  few  pages  of  joyful,  pompous,  and  then  more  solemn 
triumph,  the  picture  changes  to  one  of  conflict  and  battle,  through  the  din 
of  which  Luther's  Bin'  feste  Burg  rings  out  ever  and  anon  as  a  rallying 
point  for  the  German  forces.  When  the  melee  has  reached  its  most  furious 
pitch,  the  song  of  victory  bursts  forth  afresh  with  redoubled  splendor. 
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/^iUR  "Productions  of  the  present  year 
are  the  finest  we  have  ever  offered, 
and  represent  both  in  exterior  finish  and 
quality  of  tone  the  highest  excellence 
in  Piano  manufacture.  We  solicit  for 
them  the  critical  examination  of 
the  musical  profession  and 
the  public. 
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Boston  Academy 

Symphony  #         tfMusic. 
Orchestra  season  of  1892-93.  2 

Mr.  ARTHUR   NIKISCH,  Conductor. 

Fifth  Rehearsal  and  Concert. 

Friday  Afternoon,  Saturday  Evening, 

March  17,  at  3.00.       March  18,  at  8.15. 

PROGRAMME. 

Mendelssohn     -----     Symphony  in  A  major  (Italian)      S 

I.  Allegro  vivace  (A  major)     -----  6-8 

II.  Andante  con  moto  (D  minor)        -  4-4 

III.  Con  moto  moderato  (A  major)     -          -          -          -  3-4 

IV.  Saltarello  :  Presto  (A  minor)        __"'-_"'_  4-4 

Busoni     -       -       -       -    Spring  Fantasie,  for  Soprano  and  Orchestra 


inor,  No.  1     V 


Bruch       -----     Concerto  for  Violin  in  G  minor 

(First  and  Second  Movements.) 

Weber-Berlioz  -------     Invitation  to  Dance 

Songs  with  Piano. 


a    Richard  Strauss        -         -         -         --         -         -         -         -       Serenade 

b    Paderewski      --------        "  Treues  Roesslein " 

c    Brahms    ----------  "  Im  Lenze  " 


/ 


Liszt        -       -        Symphonic  Poem,  No.  2,  "Tasso,  Lamento  e  Trionfo" 


SOLOISTS: 

Mrs.  ARTHUR  NIKISCH.  Mr.  TIMOTHEE  ADAMOWSKI. 

THE  PIANO  USED  IS  A  STEINWAY. 
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Symphony  No,  4,  in  A  major  ("  Italian  "),  Op.  90.  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

/.     Allegro  vivace  (A  major) 6-8 

II.     Andante  con  tnoto  (D  mi?wr) 4-4 

III.  Con  moto  moderato  (A  major) 3-4 

IV.  Saltarello :  Presto  {A  minor) 4-4 

The  beginning  of  the  first  movement  of  this  symphony  {allegro  vivace, 
6-8  time)  is  as  effective  as  it  is  novel :  a  strong  pizzicato  chord  on  the 
strings,  followed  by  two  measures  of  quivering  triplets  on  the  flutes,  clari- 
nets, bassoons,  and  horns,  and  the  first  and  second  violins  dash  in  in 
octaves  upon  the  buoyant  first  theme  to  this  shimmering  accompaniment 
of  the  wind,  the  rest  of  the  strings  coming  in  later  to  give  a  firmer  back- 
ground of  color  to  the  brilliant  melody.  This  first  theme  is  developed  at 
great  length  :  one  almost  feels  as  if  no  second  theme  were  coming,  but 
that  the  working-out  had  already  begun.  But  the  second  theme  does  come 
at  last  in  the  dominant  E  major.  As  in  the  "  Scotch  "  symphony,  so  also 
here  this  second  theme  bears  a  strong  family  likeness  to  the  first,  and, 
like  it,  too,  is  treated  at  some  length.     Just  as  we  think  the  conclusion- 


T.  A.  &  L.  F.  NEWMAN. 

Established  1844. 
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At  prices  guaranteed  to  Very  accessible  by  all 

be  the  lowest.  lines  of  cars. 
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274  to  282  WASHINGTON   STREET, 
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theme  is  coming,  the  first  theme  appears  again  (the  key  is  still  E  major), 
and  seems  to  be  preparing  a  return  to  the  original  key  in  its  place.  The 
key  of  E  major  still  persists,  however,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  light  and 
graceful  little  conclusion-theme  demurely  slips  in  when  you  least  expect  it, 
and  leads  back  to  A  major  and  the  repeat  of  the  first  part  of  the  move- 
ment. This  conclusion-theme,  too,  is  plainly  a  slip  from  the  parent  stock 
of  the  first  theme  :  thus  all  three  themes  have  a  strong  rhythmic  and 
melodic  resemblance.  Never  was  unity  of  form  and  motive  more  rigor- 
ously preserved!  This  first  part  is  extraordinarily  long:  from  the  first 
pizzicato  chord  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  in  A  major  after  the  repeat, 
we  count  208  measures  (the  corresponding  part  of  the  first  movement  in 
Beethoven's  C  minor  symphony  is  only  124  measures  long,  each  measure 
being  but  half  as  long  as  one  in  this  symphony  of  Mendelssohn's);  yet  an 
almost  equally  long  free  fantasia  is  to  follow.  Here,  however,  Mendelssohn 
shows  his  keen  sense  of  musical  proportion  in  quite  an  original,  even  an 
"  irregular  "  way  :  feeling  that  the  subject-matter  exposed  in  the  first  part 
has  been  treated  at  quite  sufficient  length  for  the  present,  he  almost  imme- 
diately sets  out  in  this  free  fantasia  to  work  out  an  entirely  new  theme  in 
A  minor  in  the  most  elaborate  imitative  counterpoint.  If  the  three  themes 
of  the  first  part  bore  a  striking  family  likeness  to  one  another,  this  new 
one  has  absolutely  nothing  in  common  with  them  :  it  has  rather  a  Scotch 
accent  than  otherwise ;  and,  if  one  does  not  wonder  at  finding  it  here,  it  is 
because,  by  a  sort  of  divine  fitness  not  very  easily  to  be  explained,  it  comes 
just  at  the  right  time  to  prevent  a'  certain  monotony  of  character  in  the 
movement.  After  a  while  fragments  of  the  first  theme  crop  up,  and  are 
worked  out  together  with  the  new  episodic  motive,  thus  welding  the 
latter  firmly  together  with  the  older  material  of  which  the  movement  is 
principally  built.  In  all  this  Mendelssohn  shows  his  very  finest  art :  this 
free  fantasia  is  a  masterpiece  of  treatment.  In  the  third  part,  just  at  the 
point  where   in  the  first  part  the  first  theme  reappeared   instead  of  the 
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expected  conclusion-theme,  the  tart  little  episodic  theme  in  A  minor  pops 
in  upon  us  again,  this  time  in  the  shape  of  a  brisk  sort  of  peasants'  march. 
It  is  soon  joined  by  the  first  theme, —  to  which  it  forms  an  admirable 
counter-subject, —  and  the  two  together  lead  to  a  brilliant  coda,  with  which 
the  movement  closes. 

The  second  movement  (in  D  minor,  4-4  time)  has  often  been  called  the 
"  Pilgrims'  March."  It  begins  with  a  loud  wail  on  the  dominant  and  sixth 
degree  of  the  key,  on  violins,  violas,  and  wooden  wind  in  octaves.  Then  the 
'celli  and  double-basses  come  in  piano  with  a  running  contrapuntal  bass,  in 
staccato  eighth-notes,  which  they  keep  up  almost  without  interruption  through- 
out the  movement :  against  this  running  bass  the  violas,  oboes,  and  bas- 
soons sing  a  rather  sad  melody  in  octaves,  each  verse  being  repeated  by 
the  first  and  second  violins  in  octaves,  while  the  softer  wind  instruments 
adorn  it  with  flowing  counterpoint.  This  melody  is  of  a  partly  ecclesias- 
tical, partly  Volkslied  character,  and  is  full  of  the  peculiarly  Mendelssohnian 
melancholy.  It  is  not  solemn,  it  speaks  of  no  passionate  grief :  it  is  simply 
blue  and  hypochondriacal.  A  second  theme3  treated  contrapuntally  on  all 
the  strings,  has  more  vivacity  of  rhythm,  but  is  none  the  less  cheerless 
and  dreary  in  its  expression. 

But  with  the  third  movement  (con  moto  moderate,  in  A  major,  3-4  time, 
really  a  minuet  and  trio)  comes  a  contrast  indeed  :  it  has,  to  be  sure,  none  of 
the  ebullient  bouyancy  and  dash  of  the  first  movement;  but  it  is  all  sunny, 
cheerful,  and  the  perfection  of  grace.  The  trio  (in  E  major)  is  a  gem :  a 
simple  passage  in  four-part  harmony  for  two  bassoons  and  two  horns, 
against  which  the  violins  and  flute  throw  out  tripping  little  scale-pas- 
sages, and  alternating  with  more  martial  strains  from  the  strings  and  trum- 
pets, makes  up  the  bulk  of  this  trio.  But  the  wonderful  beauty  of  instru- 
mental effect  Mendelssohn  has  here  got  from  his  horns  and  bassoons,  the 
infinite  skill  with  which  he  has  obtained  both  variety  and  perfect  blending 
of  tone-color  by  frequent  crossings  between  his  second  bassoon  and  second 


(Founded  by  Dr.  Eben  Tourjee.) 
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horn,  are  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe.  As  a  certain  critic  once 
said,  "Such  treatment  of  two  horns  and  two  bassoons  makes  you  wish 
never  to  hear  four  horns  again ! "  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  instrumenta- 
tion. 

The  finale  {presto,  in  A  minor,  marked  in  4-4,  but  for  the  most  part  really 
in  12-8  time)  is  a  dashing  Saltarello,  the  Roman  correlative  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan Tarantella.  The  main  rhythmic  difference  between  these  two  furious 
Italian  dance-forms,  in  both  of  which  the  rhythm  in  triplets  is  character- 
istic, is  a  greater  predominance  in  the  Saltarello  of  the  little  jump,  or  skip, 
of  a  group  of  "  eighth-note,  eighth-rest,  and  eighth-note."  The  movement 
is  carried  through  with  all  Mendelssohn's  nervous  verve  and  fire. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

There  are  works  with  which  one  is  in  love  all  one's  life  long ;  there  are 
others  which  withstand  victoriously  all  the  vicissitudes  of  taste.  These, 
very  rare  as  they  are,  are  the  true  masterpieces,  and,  the  greatest  masters 
do  not  turn  them  out  every  day. 

After  this  admission  people  will  not  be  astonished,  I  fancy,  at  seeing  me 
calmly  reply  to  the  accusation  of  having  sometimes  changed  my  opinion. 
I  have  been  so  tartly  reproached,  in  the  matter  of  Richard  Wagner's  works, 
with  having  burned  what  I  had  adored,  that  I  am  not  sorry  to  grasp  the 
opportunity  to  explain  myself  once  for  all  on  this  point.  It  is  permissible 
to  differ  about  Beethoven,  about  Mozart ;  but  about  Wagner !  it  is  a  crime, 
or  rather  it  is  sacrilege ;  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  art ;  it  is  a  question 
of  a  cult. 

The  truth  is  it  is  not  I  who  have  changed ;  it  is  the  situation. 

In  the  times  when  Wagner's  works  stopped  at  "  Lohengrin,"  when  the 
impending  transformations  of    that   powerful   organization   could   not   be 


foreseen,  when  one  saw  pages  like  the  march  in  "  Tannhauserl"  and  the 
prelude  to  "Lohengrin"  excite  howlings  of  indignation,  I  gave  criticism 
but  little  thought.  I  was  for  art  against  the  Philistines,  and  no  other  atti- 
tude was  possible.  Now  the  list  of  his  works  is  complete.  The  onward 
march  of  time  removes  them  farther  from  us  every  day,  and  this  distance 
allows  us  to  judge  of  them  in  their  ensemble. 

at.;  It  came  about  that,  while  they  were  gaining  the  position  due  them  in  the 
rnusical  world,  they  overran  the  press  to  a  disproportionate  extent,  and  the 
big-drums  of  puffery  beat  an  exuberant  symphony  in  their  honor.  The  Paris 
public  has  followed  the  press ;  and  the  man  who  once  stopped  his  ears  at 
the  suavities  of  "Lohengrin  "  now  bellows  with  delight  at  picturesque,  ex- 
citing, but  frightful  cacophonies,  which  are  to  music  what  pickles  are  to 
cookery.  As  the  point  of  view  is  no  longer  the  same,  is  it  not  natural  that 
my  impressions  are  wholly  different  ?  The  contrary  would  be  better  calcu- 
lated to  astonish. 

o  Well !  in  spite  of  this,  I  have  changed  very  little.  Certain  things  which 
did  not  please  me,  and  upon  which  I  reserved  judgment,  now  displease  me 
irrevocably ;  that  is  all.  I  shall  certainly  not  write  again  that  Brunnhilde's 
awakening  is  "  an  enchantment."  Not  that  the  orchestral  music  accom- 
panying Brunnhilde's  awakening  has  ceased  to  seem  to  me  enchanting;  but 
that  what  goes  before  is  so  long,  what  follows  so  dull,  and  the  prolonged 
trills  of  the  two  lovers  so  strange,  that  the  few  measures  of  the  awakening, 
properly  so-called,  seem  to  me  an  inadequate  compensation.  On  the  other 
hand,  my  admiration  for  "  Rheingold  "  and  for  at  least  three  quarters  of 
"  Tristan  "  and  the  "  Walkiire  "  has  not  stopped  growing.  But,  even  while 
admiring  the  colossal  power  displayed  in  "  Gotterdammerung"  and  in  "  Par- 
sifal," I  do  not  like  their  strained  and,  to  my  mind,  ill-balanced  style. 
This  is  only  a  general  criticism,  of  course;  for  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
must  be  devoid  of  all  musical  feeling  not  to  admire  Brunnhilde's  funeral 
speech  over  Siegfried's  body,  or  the  second  scene  (tableati)  in  "  Parsifal." 
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Unfortunately  the  question  is  not  only  of  music  with  Wagner  •  there  is 
also  the  dramatic  question,  and  we  shall  be  farther  than  ever  from  coming 
to  an  understanding. 

In  the  fabulous  days  of  Wagnerism,  when  the  ephemeral  and  charming 
Gasparini  was  its  prophet  in  France,  the  idea  was  to  snatch  the  lyric  drama 
from  the  tyranny  and  routine  of  singers,  to  turn  it  into  the  great  modern 
drama;  and,  following  out  this  very  correct  idea,  that  the  drama  ought  to 
appeal  to  the  masses,  people  talked  of  popular  works,  the  subjects  of  which 
should  be  taken  from  legends  that  were  present  in  everybody's  memory,  in 
contradistinction  to  works  calculated  for  a  purely  fashionable  elite,  moving 
in  an  ideal  atmosphere  at  once  false  and  inaccessible  to  the  crowd. 

"  Lohengrin  "  corresponded  well  enough  to  this  programme.  The  drama 
is  sufficiently  interesting;  declamation  does  not  oust  singing,  and  the  sing- 
ing does  not  hold  the  action  back.  In  spite  of  its  lofty  intellectual  and 
poetic  range,  the  work  does  not  scare  the  public.  As  a  fact,  it  is  the 
greatest  success,  the  popular  success,  among  Richard  Wagner's  works. 
"  Lohengrin  "  is  in  the  repertory  of  all  the  lyric  theatres  in  both  continents, 
except  in  Paris,  where  it  would  have  been  included  long  ago,  had  it  not 
been  for  political  reasons. 

What  has  happened  since  ?  This  :  after  suppressing,  one  after  the  other, 
all  the  means  of  pleasing  which  the  opera  had  at  its  disposal,  to  leave  the 
ground  free  for  the  drama,  Wagner  has  suppressed  the  drama,  and  substi- 
tuted for  it  a  bizarre  phraseology  and  an  alleged  philosophy  the  scope  of 
which  escapes  my  comprehension  completely. 

In  the  drama  of  "Tristan  und  Isolde,"  admirable  as  it  is  in  its  first  con- 
ception, and  in  which  we  find  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  one  of  the  finest 
situations  that  the  stage  can  boast  of,  has  become,  when  carried  out, 
a  series  of  long  conversations  between  two  dramatis  personce  dissertating 
interminably  on  the  lightness  of  night  and  the  darkness  of  day.  It  is  high 
poetry,  it  is  not  drama ;  it  is  "  the  play  in  an  arm-chair  "  with  orchestra, 
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exquisite  for  the  rare  mortals  who  are  familiar  with  score- reading.  Never 
will  you  make  me  believe  that  it  is  good  stage-management  to  keep  a  char- 
acter on  the  stage  for  two  whole  acts,  and  what  acts !  It  is  wantonly 
exceeding  the  strength  of  artists  and  spectators. 

"The  soul,"  says  the  Imitation,  "has  two  wings,  which  are  simplicity  and 
purity."     Wagner  has  built  up  several  dramas  on  this  idea. 

Lohengrin  is  impassive,  and  his  purity  is  his  only  good  quality.  Caught 
between  Elsa  and  the  loss  of  his  power,  he  does  not  hesitate ;  he  bids  Elsa 
the  most  touching  farewell,  but  he  goes. 

Walther  has  learnt  nothing,  neither  poetry  nor  music ;  it  is  solely  through 
the  simplicity  of  a  happy  temperament  that  he  "  knocks  out "  the  learned 
master-singers.  Here  Wagner  has  unintentionally  drawn  his  own  satire. 
Naivete  is  the  least  of  his  faults,  and  such  and  such  a  well-gifted  young 
composer  will  hit  upon  much  more  seductive  things. than  the  great  duet 
in  "  Parsifal."  The  "  Meistersinger "  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  prodigious 
work,  and  the  text  is  charming  in  spite  of  its  tedious  places  and  some  faults 
of  taste  in  the  part  of  Beckmesser  in  which  the  grotesque  is  pushed  too  far. 

The  whole  Tetralogy  seems  to  be  prepared  to  lead  up  to  the  apparition 
of  Siegfried.  Now,  Siegfried  is  puberty  and  brute  strength,  nothing  more. 
He  is  stupid  as  a  goose,  falls  head  foremost  into  every  trap,  does  not  awaken 
the  least  sympathy. 

Parsifal  is  worse  still ;  he  is  unconscious  and  pure,  "  reiner  Thor"  words 
which,  according  to  the  best  initiated  Wagnerians,  have  no  very  precise 
meaning.  And  it  is  because  he  knows  nothing  and  understands  nothing 
that  he  succeeds  in  breaking  enchantments  in  which  saints  have  let  them- 
selves be  caught. 

Where  is  the  philosophy  in  all  this  ? 

Woman,  in  the  Wagnerian  drama,  at  first  loving  with  tenderness  like 
Elsa,  or  with  fury  like  Isolde,  becomes  sublime  with  Briinnhilde,  who,  in 
her  love  and  grief,  rises  from  divinity  to  humanity,  a  daring  thought,  truly 
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modern  and  philosophic ;  but  what  becomes  of  this  idea  in  the  mystic  and 
intangible  Kundry  ?  "  To  understand  the  character  of  Kundry,"  a  corn- 
mentor  has  said,  "you  must  have  studied  profoundly  all  the  ancient  theol- 
ogies." The  devil !  there  is  something  laborious  for  you,  and  we  are  get- 
ting prodigiously  far  away  from  the  popular  drama. 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  the  apparition  of  the  drama  of  "  Parsifal " 
was  not  only  an  aesthetic,  but  an  ethical  event,  marking  a  new  era  in  the 
moral  development  of  humanity. 

Possibly !  and  I  am  quite  disposed  to  admit  it,  when  it  has  been  peremp- 
torily demonstrated  to  me.  Until  then  I  shall  confine  myself  to  consider- 
ing Wagner's  works  from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view,  quite  sufficient  for 
works  of  art. 

If  I  were  addressing  musicians  only,  I  could  treat  the  musical  question 
of  these  colossal  works  thoroughly,  show  how  their  style,  not  very  elevated 
at  first,  and  not  in  harmony  with  the  loftiness  of  Wagner's  conceptions, 
first  purified  itself,  then  grew  more  and  more  complicated,  multiplying 
notes  without  necessity,  abusing  the  resources  of  art  to  the  spendthrift 
point,  demanding  at  last  of  voices  and  instruments  things  beyond  the  pale 
of  possibility.  His  disdain  for  regular  forms,  which  was  not  shown  in  his 
first  works,  first  shows  itself  as  a  liberating  deliverance,  only  to  become, 
little  by  little,  a  license  destructive  of  all  form  and  all  balance.  The  thor- 
oughly Germanic  desire  to  surpass  the  real  constantly  possesses  Wagner ; 
thus,  in  his  instrumentation,  he  has  drawn  great  effects  from  impracticable 
passages  that  can  only  be  played  approximately.  The  "  Feuerzauber "  in 
the  "  Walkiire  "  is  the  triumph  of  this  method.  The  result  is  extremely 
fine,  but  is  it  not  dangerous  to  accustom  players  to  this  sort  of  work? 
Approximation  easily  grows  to  a  habit.  In  certain  theatres  where  the 
Wagnerian  repertory  is  often  given  the  orchestra  plays  out  of  tune,  the 
singers  sing  out  of  tune,  and  nobody  notices  it :  performers  and  listeners 
have  had  their  ears  turned  false. 
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According  to  all  this,  one  can  see  easily  whether  it  is  easy  or  not  to  form 
a  fixed  opinion  on  such  complex,  unequal  works,  embracing,  from  "  Rienzi" 
to  "  Parsifal,"  so  many  different  styles.  Wagnerians  have  a  very  simple  way 
Of  doing  this  :  they  admire  everything.  One  will  tell  you  without  a  smile 
that,  when  you  witness  a  performance  of  a  work  of  the  master's,  you  must 
leave  aside  all  critical  sense  ;  another,  that  such  and  such  a  passage,  in- 
tended to  be  sung,  is  beautiful,  leaving  the  vocal  effect  out  of  the  question. 
While,  without  any  thorough  knowledge  of  the  theories  of  other  musicians, 
people  accuse  them  every  minute  of  a  lack  of  firm  conviction,  Wagner  may 
write  the  most  incongruous  things,  and  his  conviction  will  never  be  ques- 
tioned. 

He  can  repeat  the  same  formulas  over  and  over  again  to  satiety,  as  in 
"Tannhauser"  and  "Lohengrin,"  or  free  himself  from  them  entirely,  as  in 
his  later  works  : 

What  of  it !  he  wished  to  do  so. 

He  can  stay  sixty  measures  of  a  moderate  tempo  on  the  same  chord,  or 
iriay  modulate  at  every  note  : 
■■-■  What  of  it !  he  wished  to  do  so. 

::    He  may  indulge  himself  in  an  exaggerated  polyphony,  or  write  duets  and 
^choruses  in  unison : 
*s    What  of  it!  he  wished  to  do  so. 

"l  He  can  try  realistic  scenic  effects,  like  the  arrival  of  the  swan  in  "  Lohen- 
grin," the  chorus  of  spinning  girls   in  the   "  Hollander,"  or  overstep  the 
bounds  of  all  probability  and  make  his  characters  stand  motionless  like 
wax  figures  during  whole  scenes  and  acts  : 
*     What  of  it  !  he  wished  to  do  so. 

:     And  I  will  willingly  repeat  with  the  Wagnerians,  "  What  of  it !  he  wished 
to  do  so  !  "  being  for  the  liberty  of  art  and  of  geniuses  above  all  things. 

But  I,  too,  ask  to  be  allowed  to  preserve  my  own  liberty,  to  admire  what 
I  like,  and  not  admire  the  rest ;  to  find  long  what  is  long,  discordant  what 
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is  discordant,  absurd  what  is  absurd.  This  is  just  what  the  Wagnerians 
will  not  allow.  They  take  you  by  the  throat ;  you  must  admire  always 
-and  all  the  same.  People  incapable  of  playing  the  easiest  things  on  the 
^pianoforte  and  who  do  not  know  a  word  of  German  pass  whole  evenings  in 
:picking  their  way  through  the  most  difficult  scores  there  are  in  the  world, 
in  singing  this  music  in  which  not  a  note  has  any  meaning  except  when 
joined  with  the  word  to  which  it  is  written,  and  they  swoon  with  admiration. 
^Gamille  Saint-Saens,  Harmonie  et  Melodie. 


So  it  was  decided  —  this  Freischiitz  should  be  represented  as  it  is ; 
-—  principally  because  the  Grand  Ope'ra  could  not  give  the  Robin  des  Bois 
arrangement*  (that  being  the  property  of  the  Ope'ra-Comique),  and  partly 
because  that  arrangement  had  shown  by  its  remarkable  success  that  there 
must  be  something  behind  this  Freischiitz  —  that  is  to  say  silver,  gold,  and 
bank-notes.  The  director  had  decided  to  undertake  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion in  search  of  these  excellent  little  matters,  and  so  he  appointed  the 
chief  men  of  his  realm  a  grand  council,  that  should  help  him  to  discover 
the  treasure. 

The  council  held  a  sitting ;  but  its  first  discoveries  were  only  the  diffi- 
culties that  lay  in  the  way  of  making  the  unshapely,  foreign  Freischiitz 
capable  of  collecting  an  audience  for  the  immense  Grand  Opera. 

There  was  one  great  evil:  —  there  was  no  logic  in  the  text;  and  further- 
more, it  was  German,  —  so  that  no  human  being,  least  of  all  a  Frenchman, 
could  understand  it.  Both  these  disagreeable  peculiarities,  it  was  decided, 
should  be  disposed  of  in  this  way :  —  that  an  Italian  should  be  selected, 

*  Weber  made  his  apparition.  The  Freyschutz,  not  in  its  original  beauty,  but  mutilated,  vulgarized,  tort- 
ured, and  insulted  in  a  thousand  ways  by  an  arranger,  the  Freyschutz  transformed  into  Robin  des  Bois,  was 
given  at  the  Odeon.  The  Odeon  grew  rich,  and  M.  Castilblaze,  who  had  ransacked  the  master-piece,  made 
jbver  an  hundred  thousand  francs.  Hector  Berlioz.  Memoires. 
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who   should    translate    the    illogical   German    libretto    into    the   French 
language. 

This  was  certainly  a  most  brilliant  idea ;  but  neither  Italian  or  French- 
man could  come  to  a  decision  as  to  the  principal  point  at  issue  —  namely, 
what  should  the  piece  be  called !  "  II  franco  Arciero  "  was  too  Italian  ; 
*'  Franc-tireur "  might  have  been  understood  by  a  German  perhaps,  but 
certainly  not  by  a  Frenchman.  And  so  at  last  the  only  means  of  solving 
the  question  was  hit  upon;  they  would  call  it  "  Le  Freischiitz"  and  thus  have 
the  advantage  of  all  possibility  of  misconception. 


The  Parisians  in  general  are  wont  to  look  at  the  performances  at  the 
Grand  Opera  as  fairly  faultless  ;  and  so  they  could  not  be  of  any  other 
opinion,  than  that  they  also  had  seen  the  Freischiitz  perfectly  performed, 
Everything  which  seemed  to  them  tedious  and  foolish  about  the  Freischiitz. 
they  were  therefore  not  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  faults  of  the  performer ; 
but  at  once  adopted  the  conviction  that  what  might  be  a  master  piece  for 
Germans,  was  for  them  mere  twaddle.  The  remembrance  of  "  Robin  des 
Bois  "  confirmed  them  in  this  belief ;  for  this  re-arrangement  of  Der  Frei- 
schiitz had  made  an  unheard-of  success  ;  and  since  this  honor  was  not  con- 
ferred upon  the  original  also,  the  universal  impression  was  naturally  that 
the  re-arrangement  must  be  infinitely  better.  The  author  of  "  Robin  des 
Bois  "  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  introduce  Logic  into  the  proceedings  of 
his  drama. 

There  is  something  very  extraordinary  about  this  logic.  As  the  French 
have  arranged  their  language  according  to  its  strictest  rules,  they  demand 
that  these  rules  must  be  respected  in  all  that  is  spoken  in  that  language. 
I  have  heard  Frenchmen  who  were  otherwise  greatly  pleased  with  the 
performance  of   the  Freischiitz,  who  nevertheless  came  back   to  this  one 
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point  of  objection  —  there  was  nothing  logical  in  it.  Now  it  had  never 
occurred  to  me  in  my  life  to  make  logical  researches  into  the  Freischiitz, 
and  I  therefore  asked  precisely  what  one  was  to  understand  by  the  term  in 
this  case  ?  I  learned  that  the  number  of  the  magic  bullets  gave  special 
offence  to  the  logical  natures  of  the  Frenchmen.  Why  —  they  said  — 
seven  bullets  ?  Why  this  unheard-of  luxury  ?  Were  not  three  enough  ? 
three  is  a  number  that  can  be  easily  looked  after  and  used,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. How  is  it  possible  to  bring  about  the  sensible  employment  of 
seven  bullets  in  one  short  act  ?  There  ought  to  be  at  least  five  entire  acts, 
to  give  the  proper  opportunity  for  solving  this  problem  correctly,  —  and 
even  then  one  would  encounter  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  several  bullets 
in  one  act.  For  in  truth  it  is  no  joke  —  that  appeared  evident  —  to  have  to 
do  with  such  magic  bullets ;  and  how  opposed  it  is  to  common  sense,  to 
imagine  that  two  hunters  could  so  thoughtlessly  and  without  reason  mould  six 
such  bullets  on  some  fine  morning  —  knowing,  too,  as  they  must  have  done, 
that  there  was  something  uncanny  about  the  seventh  ! 

A  similar  opinion  was  expressed,  with  undisguised  dissatisfaction,  about 
the  catastrophe  of  the  piece.  "  How  was  it  possible,"  they  said,  "  that  a 
shot  aimed  at  a  dove  could  apparently  kill  a  maiden  and  really  put  to 
death  a  worthless  hunter  ?  We  grant  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  shot's 
missing  a  dove  and  killing  a  human  being, —  such  accidents  unfortunately 
occasionally  occur;  —  but  how  a  bride  and  all  those  who  are  present  Could 
imagine  for  five  full  minutes  that  they  too  were  hit  —  that  surpasses  all  be- 
lief !  Besides,  this  shot  is  wanting  in  all  dramatic  probability.  How  much 
more  logical  would  it  be  if  the  young  hunter,  in  despair  at  missing  his  shot, 
should  shoot  himself  through  the  head  with  the  last  bullet !  the  bride 
rushes  toward  him  and  tries  to  seize  the  pistol  from  his  hand  —  it  goes  off 
during  the  struggle,  the  bullet  flies  past  the  hunter  —  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  the  bride  —  and  shoots  down  the  godless  comrade,  placed  in  a  direct 
range  behind  him  !  There  would  be  some  logic  in  that ! " —  Richard  Wag- 
ner, Der  Freischiitz  in  Paris. 


A  PIANO 


In  the  house  is  almost  as  much  a  necessity  as  a  Bed  or  a 
Table,  and  there  are  about  as  many  varieties. 
If  you  require  one  for  its  musical  qualities  as  well  as  for 
its  furniture,  don't  look  for  those  wonderful  bargains  which 
are  sometimes  advertised.  They  are  all  a  "  delusion  and  a 
snare."  Go  to  a  reliable  place,  and  pay  a  fair  price.  Expect 
to  get  all  you  pay  for,  and  you  will  certainly  be  happier 
in  the  end.     Such  a  place  is 
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A  story  is  told  of  Robert  Franz,  the  song-writef,  that,  shortly  after  the 
publication  of  his  famous  "  Open  Letter  to  Eduard  Hanslick "  (in  which 
Brahms's  working-out  of  the  accompaniment  to  Handel's  Chamber- Duets  was 
handled  without  gloves),  he  happened  to  take  a  five  or  six  hours'  trip  by  rail. 
In  the  compartment  with  him  was  a  little  man  with  whom  he  soon  fell  into 
conversation.  Each  of  the  two  fellow-travellers  found  the  other  charming, 
and  they  wiled  away  the  hours  together  in  the  most  agreeable  chit-chat. 
When  the  train  got  to  Franz's  destination,  he  took  out  his  card-case,  saying 
to  his  companion,  "  You  have  made  me  pass  a  most  delightful  afternoon  : 
allow  me  to  give  you  my  card."  The  stranger  seemed  highly  pleased,  and 
offered  Franz  his  card  in  return.  Both  looked  at  the  cards  they  had  ex- 
changed, the  stranger's  eyes  opening  wide  at  reading  the  name  of  "  Dr. 
Robert  Franz,"  while  Franz  himself  was  no  less  astounded  at  reading  on 
the  card  the  other  had  given  him  "  Johannes  Brahms."     Tableau  ! 


We  singers  are  told  that  we,  now  and  then,  sing  out  of  tune  —  if  we  have 
the  luck  to  sing  out  of  tune  less  often  than  now  and  then.  No  one  ever 
heard  of  a  clavecinist  playing  out  of  tune  —  unless  the  tuner  played  him 
false.  But,  mark  me,  the  clavecinists,  if  they  be  really  musicians,  would 
be  willing  to  give  their  whole  finger-art  for  the  possibility  of  playing 
out  of  tune  that  we  singers  have.  For  then  they  would  also  have  the 
chance  to  play  in  tune  that  we  have. —  Stentor  Recalcitrans,  De 
Machinis. 


Miss  Louise  Groschel 

{Former  Director  of  the 
Groschel  Conservatory  of  Music,  Brooklyn). 

DA  Y  and  BOARDING    SCHOOL 
for  MISSES  and  YOUNG  LADIES 

Thorough  instruction   in   English,  Modern  Languages, 
,.-„...  Piano,    Vocal,  Drawing,  and  Painting. 


Summer  School  opens  June 


Pianos  and  Virgil  Claviers  are  placed  in  adjoining  cottages  to  enable  several  pupils 
•  to  practise,  at  once. 

The  house  built  for  the  purpose,  with  all  modern  improvements,  is  situated  among 
the  Ramapo  mountains  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  acres. 

For  circulars  address 

Miss  LOUISE  GROSCHEL, 

Ivy  Hill  Farm.  P.O.  Box  14,  SUFFERN,  N.Y. 
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Concerto  forviolin,  No.  1,  in  G  minor,  Op.  26.  Max  Bruch. 

/.      Vor spiel :  Allegro  moderato  (G  minor) 4-4 

II.     Adagio  {E-flat  major) 3-8 

Max  Bruch's  G  minor  concerto  has  made  good  its  place  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  modern  violin  concertos.  The  first  movement  {allegro  moderato,  in 
G  minor)  is  in  a  somewhat  unusual  form,  which  probably  is  the  reason  for 
the  composer's  marking  it  "  Vorspiel"  or  prelude.  A  clearly  marked 
phrase  of  four  measures  on  the  wooden  wind  and  horns  introduces  a  meas- 
ure of  cadenza  for  the  solo  violin  :  then  the  orchestral  phrase  returns,  and 
there  is  another  measure  of  cadenza.  A  second  repetition  of  the  intro- 
ductory phrase  on  the  full  orchestra  leads  immediately  to  the   principal 


FOR   ADVERTISING    SPACE    IN    THIS    PROGRAMME, 

ADDRESS 
OSCAR.  J.  MURRAY,  300  FULTON   STREET. 


Baltimore,  Light  and  German  Streets,     -      BALTIMORE,   MD. 

AMEBIC  AN"    ANiy    ETJKOPEAN   PJLdN. 

The  largest  and  leading  hotel  in  the  city,  wi:h  all  modern  improvements.     The  most  central  location 
tccessible  to  all  parts  of  the  city.     All  lines  of  city  passenger  cars  pass  its  doors. 


JAMES    P.    SHANNON, 


Manager. 


THE    CONTINENTAL. 

Corner  9th  and  Chestnut  Streets,         -         PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Complete   in  Appointments,  Location,  and  Cuisine. 
Rates,  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  day.  Parlor  Suites  extra  in  proportion. 

J.    E.   KINGSLEY   &   CO.,    Proprietors. 
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theme,  which  is  announced  by  the  solo  violin  over  a  tremulous  accompani- 
ment on  the  strings.  This  theme  is  principally  remarkable  for  the  strong 
dramatic  effect  of  a  pulsating  figure  in  the  basses,  which  is  afterwards 
treated  thematically  in  the  course  of  the  movement.  The  theme  itself  is 
of  a  half-preluding,  free  character.  At  its  close  a  short  orchestral  inter- 
lude on  the  pulsating  figure  leads  to  the  second  theme,  a  passionate  melody 
in  B-flat  major,  announced  by  the  solo  instrument.  The  rest  of  the  move- 
ment, which  is  not  long,  is  but  a  free  fantasia  on  these  two  themes  and  the 
throbbing  figure  first  given  out  by  the  basses.  At  its  close  the  introduc- 
tory phrase  in  the  wooden  wind  is  thrice  repeated  with  its  interpersed 
measures  of  solo  cadenza,  much  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement ;  and 
a  short  orchestral  postlude  leads  to  the  second  movement,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  first  without  intermission.  One  of  the  most  marked  pecu- 
liarities of  the  movement  is  the  introductory  phrase  which  appears  thrice 
at  its  beginning  and  end,  without  having  anything  to  do  with  the  material 
of  which  the  movement  itself  is  built. 

The  second  movement  is  a  beautiful  romanza,  in  which  the  solo  violin 
occupies  the  foreground  almost  throughout.  Its  second  phrase  has  become 
especially  famous. 


Tasso,  Lamento  e  Trionfo,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  2. 


Franz  Liszt. 


Liszt's  "  Tasso  "  presents  a  tone-picture  of  the  poet's  struggles,  misfort- 
unes, love,  melancholy,  madness,  and  final  triumph  and  apotheosis.  In 
his  preface  to  the  full  score  Liszt  says  that  one  of  the  themes  in  the  work 
is  a  melody  to  which  he  heard  Venetian  gondoliers  sing  verses  from  the 
"  Gerusalemme  liberata."  This  is  not  the  stern,  forbidding  motive  with 
which  the  work  begins,  but  the  slow,  mournful  melody  played  by  the  bass- 
clarinet  (to  an  accompaniment  of  strings,  horns,  and  harp)  after  the  stormy 
introduction  has  died  away  in  a  descending  chromatic  phrase  of  the  clari- 
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nets.  The  two  triplets  with  which  every  phrase  of  this  melody  closes, 
and  which  form  an  integral  part  of  the  sterner  first  motive,  are  of  prime 
thematic  importance  throughout  the  work.  In  this  composition  Liszt  has 
adhered  to  the  plan  or  system  which  we  find  applied  and  developed  in 
many  other  of  his  symphonic  poems.  This  is  to  take  two  or  three  char- 
acteristic themes  and  present  them  over  and  over  again  in  a  great  variety 
of  different  shapes, —  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  "  variations,"  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  term,  as  by  changing  their  rhythm,  tempo,  modality,  and 
general  character,  so  as  to  make  them  expressive  of  very  different  moods 
and  states  of  feeling.  For  instance,  the  "gondolier's"  motive  in  this  very 
"Tasso"  appears  first  as  a  dirge  (on  the  bass-clarinet,  then  on  the  violins 
in  octaves),  in  C  minor ;  next  as  a  sort  of  solemn  triumphal  march  on  all 
the  brass,  fortissimo,  in  E  major ;  then  as  a  minuet  on  the  'celli,  in  F-sharp 
major  (joyous  fete  at  Ferrara) ;  then  as  the  same  minuet  together  with  the 
original  adagio  form  of  the  melody,  thus  making  the  slow  and  the  lively 
forms  of  the  same  melody  theme  and  counter-theme  to  each  other ;  last  of 
all  this  motive  appears  in  C  major,  in  a  brilliant  march  rhythm,  allegro  con 
molto  brio,  as  the  theme  of  the  final  "  trionfo"  or  apotheosis.  The 
"  Tasso  "  is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  with  all  the  instruments  of 
percussion,  and  has  all  the  characteristic  "  aroma "  of  Liszt's  individual 
style  of  orchestration. 


VIOLIN.  PIANO. 

PHELPS-GROSSE    MUSICAL    COLLEGE, 

300    Fulton    Street 

(CHANDLER'S). 
LAURA  B.  PHELPS  BERTA  GROSSE 

(Pupil  of  S.  E.  Jacobsohn.)  (Pupil  of  Franz  Kullak.) 


GUITAR  AHD  MANDOLIN  INSTRUCTION. 
Mr  k  Mtc  T  P  TRTNOIIS      best  of  reference  given. 

'  Address 

300   FULTON    ST.,    BROOKLYN,    N.Y. 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS, 

PRINTER, 

141    FRANKLIN    STREET, 

BOSTON. 
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lUR  'Productions  of  the  present  year 
are  the  finest  we  have  ever  offered, 
and  represent  both  in  exterior  finish  and 
quality  of  tone  the  highest  excellence 
in  Piano  manufacture.  We  solicit  for 
them  the  critical  examination  of 
the  musical  profession  and 
the  public. 


791  TREMONT  STREET 


BOSTON. 


AND 


No.  130  Fifth  Avenue, 


NEW  YORK. 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,      .        .        .       BROOKLYN. 

UNDER  THE  A  US  PICES  OF   THE 
PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY  OF  BROOKLYN. 


THIRTEENTH  SEASON,  i893-94. 


e 


j 


Mr.  ARTHUR  NIKISCH,  Conductor, 


WILL  GIVE 


Five  Rehearsals  and  Concert^ 

In  Brooklyn. 


Dates  to  be  announced 
Later. 
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TEJLOS[JE3E.S7     O-A-ZRODS. 


Teaches  Singing  in  ail  its  Perfection  and 
Finish. 

The  well-known  Prima  Donna.     Pupil  of  the  EMINENT    EXPERIENCE. 

famous  master,  LAMPERTI.  Chandler's,  No.  300  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  Mondays 

and  Thursdays,  9.30  to  1. 


Miss  EMMA  HOWSON, 


J.  E.  VAN  OLINDA, 


Organist  and  Choirmaster  St.  George's 
Church. 

Conductor  of  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

496  Greene  Ave.,      -      -      BROOKLYN. 


I.  E.  H. 


PIANO  AND   HARMONY, 

300   Fulton    Street, 
BROOKLYN,       -       -       -       N.Y. 


C.  MORTIMER  WISKE,  M 


AT    HOME 


512   Washington   Ave. 


ondays  and  Thursdays. 

PUPILS    TAKEN. 


WILLARD  S.  SAWYER, 

Author  of  "  Programme  of  Study." 


PIANO  AND  VIOLIN, 

300  Fulton  Street. 
BROOKLYN,        -       -        N.Y. 


JESSIE  HOWARD  MATTESON 


Instruction  in  Singing. 

j  Studio,  300   Fulton  St. 

RESIDENCE,    193    ST.    JAMES    PLACE. 


WM.  HEATON, 


Pianoforte    Instruction. 

Address, 
300  Fulton  St.,     .     ,     .     Brooklyn,  N.V. 


CARL  FIQUE, 


Pianoforte  and  Composition. 


STUDIO, 

472    LAFAYETTE   AVE. 

Soloist  of  Second  Seidl  Concert,  December  19. 


WM.  R.  WILLIAMS, 


TEACHER  OF  VOICE  CULTURE. 

Italian  Method. 

Tenor  of  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian 

Church. 

300  FULTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 

TUESDAYS    and    FRIDAYS. 
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Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra 


Academy 


of  Music. 


Season    of    1892-93. 


Mr.  ARTHUR    NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


First  Concert, 
Wednesday  Evening,  November  2, 

At  Eight. 


PROGRAMME. 

Weber  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -         Overture,  "  Oberon " 

Weber  -  Aria  from  "  Oberon,"  "  Ocean  !  thou  mighty  monster 'i 

Miss  JUCH. 

Wagner        -         Vorspiel  and  "Liebestod,"  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde  " 
Liszt    ------       Song  with  Orchestra,  "Loreley" 

Miss  JUCH. 

Tschaikowsky       -----  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor 

Andante.     . 

Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza. 

Valse  (Allegro  moderato). 

Finale  (Andante  maestoso). 

Soloist,  Miss   EMMA   JUCH. 
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SHORE    LINE 

BOSTON      T*r\  NEW  YORK 


TO 


NEW  YORK    L\J      BOSTON 

Trains  leave  either  city,  week-days,  except  as  noted  : 
DAY  EXPRESS  at  10.00  A.M. 

Arrive  at  4.30  P.M.    BUFFET  DRAWING-ROOM  CARS. 

AFTERNOON  SERVICE  at  1.00  P.M. 

Arrive  7.30  P.M.    BUFFET  CARS  THROUGH. 

"SHORE  LINE  FLYER"  at  2.00  P.M. 

Arrive  at  7.40  P.M. 
PARLOR  CARS  ONLY.     DINING  CAR  BOSTON  and  NEW  LONDON. 

GILT    EDGE  EXPRESS  at  5.00  P.M. 

Daily,  Sundays  included.  Arrive  at  1  l.OO  P.M. 

DRAWING-ROOM  and  PARLOR  SMOKING  CARS  THROUGH,  and  DINING 

CAR  BETWEEN  BOSTON  and  NEW  LONDON. 

The  last  trains  between  the  two  cities  to  leave  and  arrive  at  terminal  the  same  day. 

MIDNIGHT  EXPRESS  at  12  O'CLOCK. 

Daily,  Sundays  included,  and  arrive  at  7.00  A.M. 

The  last  train  from  either  city. 

Wagner  Drawing-room  Cars  on  Day  Trains.     Compartment  Sleeping  Cars 

on  Night  Trains.    Open  for  occupation  at  9. 15  P.M. 

TRAINS  LEAVE  BOSTON  FROM  PARK  SQUARE  STATION. 

TRAINS  LEAVE  NEW  YORK  PROM  GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION. 

11  PftT  ANT  AT     1?YPRF^<\  "  This  is  the  route  of  the  Celebrated  Pullman  Vestibuled 

VUliUlUAli     LiArllLlOO.  Through  Day  Train  Service  between  Boston  and  Washington. 

(MR    PftTftNV    BAHPftiin  J    R    KENDRICK,   General  Manager. 

yJltU    VAJLVlU     RillUYVAl/.  GEO.  L.  CON  NOR,  Gen'l  Pass'r  Agent. 


ROYAL  BLUE  LINE 

Finest  and  Safest  Trains  in  the  World,  between 

New  •  YorK  •  ao<I  *  W&sbii?$top 

VIA  JERSEY  CENTRAL,   PHILADELPHIA  &  READING 
AND  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROADS. 


All  trains  vestibuled,  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  the  Pintsch  Gas  System,  and  protected 
by  Pullman's  Anti-telescoping  Device. 


PULLMAN    DAY   COACHES,       P/VRLOR  CARS* 
SLEEPING  CARS,  DINING  CARS. 

NEW  YORK  TO  WASHINGTON  IN  FIVE  HOURS. 


Tickets  on  Sale  at  all  Railroad  Offices. 

Boston    Office,  21 1    Washington    Street. 

/ 
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Overture  to  "  Oberon."  Karl  Maria  von  Weber,  1786-1826. 

Softly  sounding  through  the  surrounding  silence,  we  hear  the^long-drawn 
notes  of  Oberon's  horn,  the  potent  spell  by  which  all  the  magical  enchant- 
ments in  the  opera  are  conjured  up.  Elfin  forms  flit  gracefully  through 
the  sunlight  between  the  foliage ;  the  fairy  dance  ends  in  a  gentle  sigh^of 
love.  Here  we  meet  with  one  of  von  Weber's  most  charming  and  original 
orchestral  devices.  This  tender  love-melody  is  harmonized  in  three  parts, 
the  upper  voice  being  sung  by  the  violas  and  first  'celli  in  unison,  the 
middle  voice  by  two  clarinets  in  their  low  chalumeau  register,  and  the  bass 
sustained  by  the  second   'celli.     Nothing  could  be  simpler,  and  yet  the 


Oculists  Prescriptions 

OUR    SPECIALTY. 


WE  HAVE  FINEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SHELL  LORGNETTES,  v  CALL  AND 
SEE   THEM. 


Ferguson  &  Weston, 

39  SOUTH  15th  ST.,  PHI  LA . 
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" Govern  these  ventages  with  your  fingers  and  thumb,  .  .  .  andit  will  discourse  most 
eloquent  music.     Look  you,  these  are  the  stops." 

{Hamlet)  Shakespeare. 


To  hear  Paderewski  or  Rubinstein 

would  be  a  treat.  You  can  hear  them  play 
their  whole  repertoire.  All  depends  on  your 
recollection  of  it.  You  can  regulate  the  stops 
of  the  i*EOLIAN  so  as  to  make  the  pause, 
t^ie  crescen<^°?  ana<  the  retard  just  as  they 
made  it,  while  the  instrument  executes  the 
notes. 

IN  YOUR  HOME  you  can  have  a  permanent  orchestra 
that  costs  no  more  than  a  piano.  You  can  play  the 
Symphonies  that  are  rendered  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  as  well  as  a  complete  Opera,  rendering  the 
Soprano's  Aria  or  the  Tenor's  Recitative  at  will. 

While  it  plays  its  many  parts,  you  govern  the  entire 
rendition  by  the  use  of  stops. 

Catalogue  free  on  application. 

C.  J.  HEPPE   &  SON, 

1 1 17  Chestnut   Street,  Phila. 


Chestnut; 
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effect  is  utterly  without  parallel  in  orchestration.  Then  comes  a  sudden 
crash  of  the  whole  orchestra, —  the  most  sudden,  the  least  expected,  the 
loudest  sounding  crash  in  all  orchestral  music:  it  is  famous  everywhere,  it 
has  probably  given  rise  to  more  comic  incident  in  thus  bursting  upon  the 
unprepared  ears  of  audiences  than  any  other  single  passage  in  all  orches- 
tral music.  And,  curiously  enough,  it  never  loses  it  magic  :  every  time 
you  hear  it,  it  sounds  louder  and  more  tremendous  than  the  last.  The 
ensuing  allegro  con  fuoco  begins  with  a  rush  in  the  violins  that  seeks  its 
fellow  for  impetuous  brilliancy.  If  only  Weber  could  have  maintained  him- 
self at  the  height  of  this  first  onslaught !  But  that  would  have  been  super- 
human :  no  composer  on  earth  could  have  done  it.  The  second  theme  of 
this  allegro,  first  introduced  by  the  clarinet  and  then  taken  up  by  the  first 
violins,  is  the  melody  of  Sir  Huon's  love-song  :  the  brilliant  conclusion 
theme  is  taken  from  the  final  stretto  of  Rezia's  grand  scene,  "  Ocean !  thou 
mighty  monster."  The  whole  overture  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  that  has 
come  from  the  composer's  pen. 


[bw  Engird  conservatory  of  music 

(Founded  by  Dr.  Eben  Tourjee.) 
RICHARD  H.  DANA,  President.  CARL  FAELTEN,  Director. 


THE  COURSES  of  STUDY  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  giving  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive musical  education. 

THE  FACULTY  has  been  chosen  with  reference  not  only  to  their  standing  as  artists,  but 
also  with  regard  to  their  ability  as  teachers  of  the  highest  excellence. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  DEPARTMENTS  of  Music,  Elocution,  Fine  Arts,  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages provide  the  most  ample  means  for  acquiring  a  thorough  and  complete  knowledge 
of  one  or  all  of  these  subjects  at  comparatively  small  cost. 

THE  FREE  COLLATERAL  ADVANTAGES,  consisting  of  the  Faculty  Concerts,  Pupils' 
Recitals,  Lectures,  Chorus  Classes,  Orchestral  Practice,  etc.,  are  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  student.  Special  classes  in  the  Art  of  Conducting,  the  training  of  Boy  Choirs  and 
a  Normal  Course  for  advanced  pupils  who  are  preparing  to  teach,  are  now  made  prom- 
inent features  of  the  work. 
Send  for  calendar,  or  call  at  the  Institution. 

F.  W.  HALE,  General  Manager. 
FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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COLD    MEDAL.    PARIS.    1878. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

BREAKFAST  COCOA 


FROM  WHICH  THE  EXCESS  OF  OIL  HAS  BEEN  REMOVED. 


IS  ABSOLUTELY  PURE  AND  IT  IS  SOLUBLE. 


No  chemicals  are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has  MORE 
THAN  THREE  TIMES  THE  STRENGTH  of  cocoa  mixed 
"with  starch,  arrowroot,  or  sugar,  and  is  therefore  far  more  eco- 
nomical, COSTING  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP.  It 
is  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  EASILY  DIGESTED, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as  well  as  for  persons  in 
health.  

Ask  Your  Grocer  for  it.    Allow  no  Substitution. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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Recitative  and  Aria,  "  Ocean  !  thou  mighty  monster,"  from  "  Oberon  "  Act  II.,  No.  13 
(sung  by  Rezia).  Karl  Maria  von  Weber. 

"  Oberon,"  von  Weber's  last  opera,  was  written  for  London  on  an  Eng- 
lish text  by  J.  R.  Planche,  founded  on  Sotheby's  translation  of  a  poem 
by  Wieland.  It  was  first  brought  out  under  the  composer's  direction  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  on  April  12,  1826.  John  Braham,  the  noted  tenor, 
sang  the  part  of  Sir  Huon.  The  story  is  a  fairy  tale  in  which  Oberon,  king 
of  the  elves,  has  just  parted  from  his  queen,  Titania,  after  a  connubial  tiff, 
swearing  "  never  to  meet  in  love  till  some  fond  pair,  through  weal  and 
woe,'mid  flood,  chains,  and  fire,  should  keep  their  plighted  faith  inviolatet," 
Puck  helps  Oberon  to  find  such  a  pair  in  Sir  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  a 
knight  at  Charlemagne's  court,  and  Rezia,  daughter  of  Haroun  el  Raschid, 
caliph  of  Bagdad.  The  great  scene  sung  at  this  concert  —  second  only  to 
Agathe's  grand  scena  in  the  second  act  of  the  "  Freischiitz  " —  is  by  Rezia, 
who  has  been  cast  ashore  on  a  barren  island,  together  with  her  lover,  Sir 
Huon,  and  at  last  sees  a  ship  steering  toward  them.  The  calm  grandeur 
of  the  first  part,  the  gradual  climax,  culminating  in  an  outburst  of  almost 
frantic  joy  at  the  end,  have  hardly  been  surpassed. 
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Vorspiel  and  "Iiiebestod"  (Prelude  and  "Love-death")  from  '^Tristan  und  Isolde" 

Richard  "Wagner,  1813-1883. 

Wagner's  "  Tristan  und  Isolde  "  was  the  first  work  in  his  third  manner  ever 
performed.  It  was  written  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  power,  when  he  was 
between  forty  and  fifty.  He  was  still  in  exile  from  Germany,  and  had  been 
working  for  years  on  his  mighty  tetralogy,  "  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  "  ;  but, 
as  this  work  progressed,  he  began  to  feel  more  and  more  keenly  his  long 
separation  from  the  public,  which  had  had  no  new  work  from  him  since 
"  Lohengrin."    He  accordingly  interrupted  his  work  on  the  "  Nibelungen,"  to 
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write  an  opera,  or  lyric  drama,  of  ordinary  dimensions,  that  could  be  easily 
performed  by  a  small  troupe  and  on  a  small  stage.  That  only  Wagner 
could  ever  have  imagined  that  "Tristan"  would  be  an  "easy"  means  of 
re-establishing  his  long  severed  connection  with  the  opera-going  public 
need  not  to  be  said.  The  technical  difficulty  of  the  work  was  so  unprece- 
dented that  it  was  long  before  it  could  be  mounted  at  all ;  and,  when  it 
was  given  in  Munich  in  1865,  its  musical  character  was  so  utterly  new  and 
hard  to  grasp  understandingly  that  it  positively  terrified  and  dumfounded 
the  general  public.  The  common  verdict  was  that  Wagner  had  out- 
Wagnered  himself.  But  time  works  wonders,  and  this  once  obscure  and 
unintelligible  work  is  now  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  com- 
poser's tragic  creations. 

The  selections  given  this  evening  are  the  instrumental  prelude  and  the 
finale  of  the  last  act  (Isolde's  dying  speech  over  Tristan's  dead  body). 
The  prelude  runs  for  the  most  part  on  two  motives, —  the  magic  love-potion 
and  Tristan's  look  of  begging  for  mercy  as  Isolde  comes  to  tend  him  after 
he  has  killed  her  knight,  Morold,  in  single  combat,  in  which  he  himself 
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has  been  wounded.  The  last  scene  is  a  reproduction,  note  for  note,  of  the 
closing  portion  of  the  great  love-scene  in  the  second  act,  to  which  a 
broader  and  grander  peroration  is  added. 


ENTR'ACTE. 


The  terms  "  instrumentation,"  "  orchestration,"  "  scoring,"  are  of  suffi- 
ciently  frequent  occurrence  in  writings  on  music  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
know  exactly  what  they  mean.  They  are  virtually  synonymous,  and  mean 
the  manner  of  employing  the  various  instruments  of  the  orchestra,  either 
singly  or  in  combination,  to  produce  the  effects  of  musical  coloring  desired 
by  the  composer.  By  this  is  meant  the  manner  in  which  these  instruments 
are  employed  by  the  composer,  as  indicated  in  his  score,  not  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  used  by  the  players  in  performing  his  score.  Thus  these 
three  synonymous  terms  denote  the  manner  of  writing  for  orchestra,  not  a 
style  of  performance. 

Two  different  styles  of  orchestration  may  mean  either  or  both  of  two  dif- 
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ferent  things, —  a  different  selection,  grouping,  or  massing  together  of  instru- 
ments or  a  different  mode  of  treating  the  same  selection  of  instruments. 
Ever  since  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  day  the  standard  composition  of  the  or- 
chestra has  been  pretty  firmly  established  on  general  principles.  No  doubt 
the  number  of  different  instruments,  especially  of  wind  instruments,  has 
gradually  been  largely  increased  by  composer  after  composer ;  but  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  the  orchestra  remains  nevertheless  much  the  same  now  as  it 
was  when  Mozart  wrote.  The  grand  divisions  of  orchestral  forces  —  the 
strings,  wooden  wind,  brass  wind,  and  instruments  of  percussion  —  still  hold 
good;  and,  if  modern  composers  habitually  use  many  more  wind  instru- 
ments than  their  forbears  did,  this  difference  is  inconspicuous  in  compari- 
son with  the  enormous  change  that  has  gradually  ccme  about  in  the  man 
ner  of  writing  for  almost  every  conceivable  grouping  of  instruments. 
Modern  orchestration  differs  from  classical  orchestration  far  more  in  its 
manner  of  treating  orchestral  material  than  in  its  choice  of  instruments. 
Let  us  cast  a  glance  at  the  composition  of  the  standard  full  orchestra  of 
Beethoven's  time,  and  then  at  the  array  of  orchestral  forces  employed  in, 
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say,  Wagner's  "Ring  des  Nibelungen."     The  classical  full  orchestra  was 
made  up  as  follows  :  — 


Wooden  Wind  < 


f 
Brass  Wind     .  \ 


Percussion. 


Strings 


(i    Piccolo-flute.)* 

2    Flutes. 

2    Oboes. 

2    Clarinets. 

2   Bassoons 

2    (or  4)  Horns. 

2    Trumpets. 
[     (3   Trombones.)    .     .     . 

1    Pair  of  Kettle-drums. 
[  (16)  First  Violins. t 

(16)  Second  Violins. 
■{    (12)  Violas. 
I    (12)  Violoncelli. 
[     (8)  Double-basses.    .     . 


64 
83 


Now  let  us  look  at  the  orchestra  employed  in  Wagner's  "Nibelungen  " 

4  Flutes. 
3  Oboes. 

,,,  ,_.  1  English  Horn  (Alto  Oboe). 

Wooden  Wind  -^        „,    .  v  ' 

3  Clarinets. 

1  Bass-clarinet. 

3  Bassoons 15 


*  Instruments  put  in  parenthesis  were  occasional,  but  not  habitual,  components  of  the  classic  orchestra. 

t  The  number  here  indicated  of  strings  in  each  division  is  not  strictly  historical.  The  idea  generally  was  to 
have  as  large  a  mass  of  strings  as  possible.  Beethoven  expressed  a  preference  for  an  orchestra  based  on  15 
first  violins,  with  the  other  string  parts  in  proportion.  This  is  so  near  the  numbers  indicated  that  no  real  vio- 
lence is  done  to  historical  accuracy  in  the  above  specifications,  which  make  a  comparison  between  the  classic 
and  the  Wagnerian  orchestras  particularly  easy. 
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Brass  Wind     .  ■{ 


Percussion  .    .  ■{ 


Strings 


4  Horns. 

4  Trumpets. 

4  Tubas  (known  as  "  Bayreuth  Tubas  ")• 

4  Trombones. 

[     i  Double-bass  Tuba .     .     .     17 

f     2  Pairs  of  Kettle-drums.     / 

1  Snare-drum. 

1  Triangle. 

1  Pair  of  Cymbals. 5 

6  Harps 6 

[  16  First  Violins. 
16  Second  Violins. 
12  Violas. 
12  Violoncelli. 
[    8  Double-basses. 64 
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The  comparison  here  drawn  is  between  the  Beethoven  grand  orchestra  at 
its  largest  standard  composition  and  an  extreme  case  of  a  modern  special 
orchestra  (for  the  score  of  Wagner's  "  Nibelungen  "  is  the  fullest  in  exist- 
ence with  the  single  exception  of  that  of  Berlioz's  "  Danremont "  Requiem, 
which  is  built  up  on  a  wholly  exceptional  principle,  and  really  comprises 
six  separate  orchestras).  But  this  comparison  between  the  classical  or- 
chestra and  so  extreme  a  case  of  modern  scoring  as  the  "  Nibelungen  "  is 
valuable  for  our  present  purpose,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  the  necessary  dif- 
ference of  orchestral  treatment  in  the  two  cases  evident  at  a  glance. 
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The 

Stop- Board 
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Symphony 


Is  shown  above.  At  a  glance  can  be  seen  the  number  of 
instruments  and  infinite  variety  of  combinations  under  the 
command  of  the  performer.  Every  stop  reproduces  exactly 
the  instrument  named  on  it,  and  can  be  used  either  auto- 
matically or  with' the  keys.  This  is  true  of  no  other  self- 
playing  organ. 

The  music  for  the  Symphony  is  arranged  from  the 
score  of  the  composer,  and  all  the  expression  and  beauty  of 
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Boston  Symphony. 
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Leaving  the  karps  and  instruments  of  percussion  out  of  consideration,  as 
unimportant,  we  have,  in  Beethoven's  orchestra,  a  mass  of  64  strings  coun- 
terbalanced by  18  wind  instruments  (9  wood  and  9  brass),  whereas,  in  the 
"  Nibelungen,"  we  have  the  same  number  of  strings  counterbalanced  by  32 
wind  instruments  (15  wood  and  17  brass).  Now,  it  is  evident  at  once  that, 
if  these  two  main  divisions  of  the  orchestra  (wind  and  strings)  are  in 
proper  dynamic  equilibrium  in  Beethoven's  orchestra,  the  wind  will  heavily 
overbalance  the  strings  in  Wagner's,  unless  the  proper  balance  between  the- 
two  is  restored  by  some  method  of  treatment,  or  instrumentation,  different 
from  that  employed  by  Beethoven.  And  we  find  this  to  be  the  case  :  in, 
strong  passages  for  the  full  orchestra,  in  which  the  whole  band  is  brought 
into  play  at  once,  Wagner  has  a  way  of  concentrating  almost  the  whole  of 
his  mass  of  strings  upon  one  point,  uniting  all  his  first  and  second  violins 
and  'cell!,  sometimes  even  his  violas  also,  upon  a  single  part  in  the  har- 
mony, instead  of  dispersing  them  among  three  or  four  parts,  as  was 
Beethoven's  wont.  This  gives  Wagner  a  mass  of  44  (sometimes  even  56) 
strings  in  unison  (or  octaves),  a  force  such  as  no  dispersed  mass  of  wind 
instruments  can  overbalance. 
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This  is  but  one  of  the  many  principles  by  which  modern  orchestration 
differs  from  that  of  the  classic  masters,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  important: 
the  means  by  which  the  same  mass  of  strings  is  made  to  counterbalance  a 
vastly  larger  mass  of  wind  than  formerly,  adding  far  superior  weight,  in- 
tensity, and  brilliancy  to  the  tone  of  the  orchestra.  Other  differences  in 
modern  treatment  have  arisen  from  the  extended  scale  that  modern  im- 
provements in  mechanism  have  given  to  many  of  the  wooden  wind  instru- 
ments, to  similar  results  obtained  in  the  stringed  instruments  by  the  supe- 
rior technique  of  modern  players  (for  modern  orchestral  violinists,  violists, 
and  'cellists  are  nowadays  expected  to  do  things  which  would  have  been 
accounted  daring  flights  of  virtuosity  in  famous  solo-players  a  hundred  years 
ago),  and  to  the  completion  of  the  scale  of  the  trumpets  and  horns  by  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  valves.  In  Beethoven's  time  the  trumpets 
and  horns  were  limited  by  an  inexorable  law  of  acoustics  to  a  very  incom- 
plete scale  :  it  was  possible  for  each  instrument  to  play  only  comparatively 
few  notes,  and  this  innate  imperfection  in  the  instruments  themselves  had 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  writing  for  them.  Nowadays  a  valve-trumpet 
or  a  valve-horn  can,  within  certain  limits  of  velocity,  play  literally  anything 
you  please.  Thus  the  role  played  by  all  wind  instruments  in  the  orchestra, 
but  most  especially  by  the  brass,  has  been  enormously  extended. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  superior  volume  and  dynamic  power 
of  modern  orchestration  are  due  solely,  or  even  directly,  to  the  employment 
of  larger  masses  of  wind  instruments.  That  they  are  often  indirectly  due  to 
this  cannot  be  denied  \  but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  better  knowledge  how  to 
get  the  maximum  of  power  out  of  the  strings,  and  to  the  opportunity  of  so 
doing  which  the  altered  role  the  wind  instruments  are  now  enabled  to  play 
affords  the  composer.     Wagner  can  make  more  noise,  to  use  a  common  ex- 
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pression,  with  his  strings,  backed  up  by  four  or  five  wind  instruments,  than 
Haydn  could  with  his  whole  orchestra :  whereas  he  often  uses  his  most 
imposing  array  of  brass  instruments  ior  piano  and  pianissimo  effects,  such  as 
were  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  the  older  composers  to  produce.  Let  us 
add  once  more  that,  different  as  the  numerical  force,  composition,  and  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  modern  orchestra  are  from  that  of  Beethoven's  day,  the 
characteristic  difference  between  modern  and  classical  orchestration  is  far 
more  a  difference  in  treatment  than  in  the  executive  material  employed. 


I  happened  to  be  one  of  the  audience  at  Tschaikowsky's  first  concert 
in  Paris  in  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1890-91.  It  was  one  of  the  regular 
Sunday  afternoon  concerts  of  the  Association  Artistique  (better  known  as 
the  Colonne  Concerts)  at  the  Chatelet.  The  Colonne  orchestra  was  in 
full  force ;  and  the  Russian  composer  conducted  a  whole  programme  of  his 
own  orchestral  works,  interspersed  with  a  few  songs.  I  forget  now  what 
the  programme  was,  only  two  numbers  remaining  in  my  memory.     One  of 
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these  was  a  set  of  variations  on  an  original  theme :  the  other,  not  espe- 
cially interesting  in  itself,  was  still  interesting  as  an  example  of  how  very- 
different  in  some  respects  musical*  life  is  in  Paris  from  what  it  is  in  any 
important  musical  centre  in  the  United  States.  This  number  was  the 
andante  in  B-flat  from  the  (here)  familiar  string  quartet,  played  by  all  the 
strings  of  the  orchestra.  Against  it  was  marked  on  the  programme, 
"Premiere  audition  a  Paris "  (First  performance  in  Paris).  Great  heavens  ! 
thought  I,  here  have  we  in  America  been  hearing  this  poor  little  andante 
scraped  to  death  for  the  last  fifteen  years  (it  was  first  played  in  Boston  by 
the  Listemann  Quartet,  at  one  of  von  Billow's  concerts  in  the  Music  Hall 
in  1875-76),  to  the  point  that  no  respectable  quartet  nowadays  dares 
to  put  it  on  the  programme  of  anything  more  serious  than  the  Commence- 
ment Day  of  a  young  ladies'  seminary,  and  the  Parisians  are  just  getting 
their  first  taste  of  it  now !  I  should  have  thought  nothing  in  particular 
about  this  occurrence,  had  I  not  heard  in  the  same  season  the  "first 
performance  in  Paris  "  of  Niels  Gade's  C  minor  symphony,  of  Goldmark's 
"  Landliche  Hochzeit "  symphony,  of  Handel's  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  and 
been  told  that  the  only  important  thing  by  Brahms  that  had  ever  been 
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played  at  an  orchestral  concert  there  was  his  D  major  symphony,  No.  2. 
I  began  to  think  that  we  in  America  were  not  very  much  behind  the  times 
in  music,  after  all.  But  this  is  merely  by  the  way.  Tschaikowsky's 
appearance  at  the  head  of  an  orchestra  was  striking.  Tall  and  slim  of 
figure,  with  short,  thick  iron-gray  hair,  mustache  and  imperial,  there  was 
something  military  in  his  bearing,  in  the  grave,  dignified  way  in  which  he 
bowed  response  to  his  reception  by  the  audience.  One  felt  instinctively 
that  here  was  a  man  who  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  was  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  It  was  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  enthusiasm  in 
Paris,  and  his  reception,  as  he  stepped  up  to  the  conductor's  desk,  was 
of  the  warmest;  but,  although  by  no  means  ungracious  in  manner,  he 
looked  as  if  he  were  tolerably  used  to  enthusiastic  receptions,  and  as  if, 
upon  the  whole,  hand-clapping  was  not  the  thing  he  had  principally  come 
for.  He  seemed  to  take  his  reception  for  granted,  and  lost  no  time  in 
rapping  his  orchestra  up  to  the  "  ready  !  "  point.  His.  beat  in  conducting 
is  unostentatious,  and  he  uses  his  left  arm  but  little ;  but  his  down  beat  is 
admirably  clear  and  precise,  and,  when  he  gives  the  signal  for  the  thunder 
to  break  loose,  the  whole  orchestra  seems  to  shiver.     It  soon  became  evi- 
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dent  that  the  man  was  positively  an  electric  battery,  launching  lightning- 
flashes  right  and  left  from  that  terribly  Mton  of  his,  egging  on  his  men 
to  the  utmost  fury  of  fiery  vigor. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  terrific  onslaught  the  first  violins  made  upon  one 
of  the  variations  in  rapid  sixteenth-notes.     It  was  like  Anton  Rubinstein 
playing  the  pianoforte  at  his  devilmost.     And  yet  throughout  the  concert 
the  orchestra  played  with  fully  as  fine  a  finish  as  I  ever  heard  them  do 
under  Colonne,  their  regular  conductor.     It  did  not  take  any  Russophilism 
to  help  him  work  the  audience  up  to  the  frantic  pitch  of  delight.     Remem- 
ber that  the  present  Russian  school,  and  Tschaikowsky  at  their  head,  owe 
much  to  Berlioz,  and  that  Berlioz's  music  is  particularly  popular  in  France 
just  now.     In  listening  to  these  Russian  works,  new  to  them  though  they 
were,  the  audience  still  could  feel  themselves  on  tolerably  familiar  ground. 
Whatever  might  seem  exotic  in  the  style  was  tempered  to  them  by  many 
well-known  and  favorite  elements ;  and  the  superior  solidity  of  the  musical 
workmanship,  the  superior  depth  of  inspiration,  compared  with  most  of  the 
music  lately  written  by  the  Berlioz  tail  in  Paris,  all  combined  to  make  even 
a  ready-made  enthusiasm  easy  to  blow  to  a  white  heat.     And  Tschaikowsky 
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did  it  as  few  men  could  have  done  !  No  doubt  he  showed  himself  at  his 
very  best  on  this  occasion ;  for,  when  French  enthusiasm  gets  to  the  boiling 
point,  there  is  no  possibility  of  mistaking  it :  it  is  of  the  most  frankly  out- 
spoken sort,  and  during  particularly  exciting  passages  the  audience  work 
almost  as  hard  as  the  orchestra,  letting  out  the  fervor  that  is  in  them 
through  no  reticent  safety-valve.  This  sort  of  thing  cannot  fail  to  react 
favorably  upon  a  conductor :  Tschaikowsky  and  his  Chatelet  audience  wers 
indeed  like  the  two  logs  in  the  fire,  mutually  keeping  each  other  hot. 


On  one  of  von  Billow's  visits  to  Vienna,  to  give  a  course  of  pianoforte 
recitals  there,  a  q>uas  i-unof&cial  committee  of  music-lovers  was  formed  to 
see  that  the  great  pianist  should  not  want  for  entertainment  on  his  off 
nights.  One  evening  they  took  him  to  hear  the  first  performance  of  an 
oratorio  by  Anton  Bruckner,  the  veteran  Viennese  composer.  A  few  even, 
ings  later  they  took  him  to  see  Karl  Millocker's  then  new  operetta,  "  Der 
Bettelstudent "  (the  Beggar  Student).  Coming  out  from  the  theatre,  von 
Biilow  expressed  a  wish  to  drink  a  glass  of  beer.     So  they  took  him  to  a 
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noted  Ausschank,  or  beer-saloon,  where,  after  some  trouble,  they  succeeded 
in  finding  a  vacant  table.  The  beer  was  brought,  cigars  and  cigarettes 
were  lighted,  when  one  of  the  party  said  to  Von  Biilow,  "  See  there  !  there's 
Millocker  himself  two  tables  off  from  us !  "  Von  Biilow  seemed  much  in- 
terested, and,  after  making  sure  that  he  had  made  out  the  right  man,  sprang 
up  from  his  chair,  and  cried  out :  "  Herr  Millocker!  Herr  Millocker!  I 
am  Biilow.  Delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Just  heard  your  Bettel- 
student.  Splendid  !  immense  !  Thank  God  on  your  knees  that  your  name 
isn't  Bruckner !  " 
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Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor. 


Tschaikowsky. 


Peter  Ilyitch  Tschaikowsky  was  born  at  Votkinsk  (in  the  government  of 
Viatka),  Russia,  on  Dec.  25,  1840.  At  that  time  his  father  was  engineer  to 
the  imperial  mines  in  the  Ural  district,  but  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1850.  The  boy  was  educated 
to  follow  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  entered  the  School  of  Jurispru- 
dence, admission  to  which  was  obtainable  only  by  sons  of  high-class 
government  officials.     After  graduating  from   this  institution  in   1859,  he 
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was  given  an  appointment  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  He  had  long  had  a 
strong  love  for  music ;  but  it  was  not  until  Anton  Rubinstein  founded  the 
St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  in  1862  that  he  determined  upon  quitting  the 
Civil  Service  and  adopting  music  as  a  profession.  He  entered  the  Conser- 
vatory, studying  harmony  and  counterpoint  under  Zaremba  and  composi- 
tion under  Rubinstein.  His  progress  must  have  been  both  rapid  and  solid  ; 
for  he  took  his  diploma  as  a  musician  in  1865,  and  was  also  awarded  a 
prize  medal  for  the  composition  of  a  cantata  on  Schiller's  ode  "  An  die 
Freude"  (the  same  one  that  Beethoven  took  the  text  of  his  ninth  sym- 
phony from).  Additional  evidence  of  what  good  work  he  must  have  done 
at  the  Conservatory  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  1866,  hardly  a  year 
after  his  graduating,  Nicolai  Rubinstein  (Anton's  younger  brother,  and 
most  careful  and  conscientious  of  teachers  and  directors)  invited  him  to 
accept  the  post  of  Professor  of  Harmony,  Composition,  and  Musical 
History  at  the  new  Conservatory  in  Moscow,  of  which  he  was  both  founder 
and  director.     Tschaikowsky  accepted  this  important  professorship  forth- 
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\UR  'Productions  of  the  present  year 
are  the  finest  we  have  ever  offered, 
and  represent  both  in  exterior  finish  and 
quality  of  tone  the  highest  excellence 
in  Piano  manufacture.  We  solicit  fcr 
them   the    critical   examination    of 
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with,  and  continued  to  hold  it  for  twelve  years,  until  he  resigned  in  1878  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  composition  and  the  bringing  out  of  his  own 
works.  Since  then  he  has  lived  in  St.  Petersburg,  Kiew,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  In  the  winter  of  1890-91  he  made  his  first  professional  visit  to 
Paris.  Tschaikowsky  is  one  of  the  leading  composers,  some  think  the 
leading  composer,  of  the  present  Russian  school.  He  is  fond  of  emphasiz- 
ing the  peculiar  character  of  Russian  melody  in  his  works,  plans  his  com- 

4 

positions  in  general  on  a  large  scale,  and  delights  in  strong  effects.  He 
has  been  criticised  for  the  occasional  excessive  harshness  of  his  harmony, 
for  now  and  then  descending  to  the  trivial  and  tawdry  in  his  ornamental 
figuration,  and  also  for  a  tendency  to  develop  comparatively  insignificant 
material  to  inordinate  length.  But,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  wild  savagery 
of  his  music,  its  originality  and  the  genuineness  of  its  fire  and  sentiment  are 
not  to  be  denied. 

The  E  minor  symphony,  Op.  64,  which  is  played  at  this  concert,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  composer's  style.     It  is  in  the  regular,  traditional 
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symphonic  form,  except  that  the  first  part  of  the  first  allegro  movement  is 
not  repeated  (a  license  which  several  contemporary  composers  tend  more 
and  more  to  adopt),  and  that  the  traditional  scherzo  is  replaced  by  a  waltz 
movement.  But  composers,  ever  since  Beethoven,  have  been  so  fond  of 
writing  movements  of  various  kinds  to  take  the  place  of  the  regular  minuet 
or  scherzo  that  this  can  hardly  be  called  a  license  on  Tschaikowsky's  part. 
Hitherto,  however,  only  Hector  Berlioz  (in  his  "  Fantastic  "  symphony)  has 
found  a  waltz  movement  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  symphonic  form ;  and 
the  present  writer  believes  that  Tschaikowsky  has  been  the  first  to  imitate 
him  in  introducing  a  waltz  into  a  symphony.  The  theme  of  the  slow  intro- 
duction to  the  first  movement  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  reap- 
pears again  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  work.  The  theme  of  the 
first  allegro \  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  it  is  accompanied  at  its  first 
presentation,  is  eminently  Russian.  The  whole  movement  is  an  example 
of  persistent  and  elaborate  working  out,  such  as  is  not  too  common  now- 
adays,  even  with  Tschaikowsky.      The  second  (slow)  movement  is  based 
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upon  two  contrasted  themes,  the  Slavic  character  of  the  first  of  which  is 
unmistakable.  The  finale  is  preceded  by  a  slow  introduction,  in  which  the 
theme  of  that  to  the  first  movement  is  recognized  once  more.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  allegro  vivace,  full  of  ^z/dtfi'- Cossack  energy  and  fury, —  a  move- 
ment thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  composer.  The  whole  symphony  is 
scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  although  some  instruments  often  employed 
by  orchestral  writers  to-day,  such  as  the  English  horn,  bass-clarinet,  and 
harp,  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  But  the  general  style  of  orches- 
tration is  essentially -modern,  and  even  ultra-modern. 
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Johannes  Brahms      -       -       -       Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro  con  brio  (F  major)  -                                        6-4 

II.  Andante  (C  major)       -         -  -         -         -         -         4-4 

III.  Poco  Allegretto  (C  minor)  -  3-8 

IV.  Allegro  (F  minor)                    -  -  2-2 


Liszt        -  ■  *  -       -       -       -       -       Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2 


/ 


Antonin  Dvorak        -  Suite  for  Orchestra,  in  D  major,  Op.  39 

I.  Praeludium  (Pastorale),  Allegro  moderato  (D  major)  4-4 

II.  Polka,  Allegretto  grazioso  (D  minor)  -         -         2-4 

III.  Menuett  (Sousedska),  Allegro  giusto  (B-flat  major)     3-4 

IV.  Romanze,  Andante  con  moto  (G  major)       -         -         9-8 
V.  Finale  (Furiant),  Presto  (D  minor)        -  3-4 

Richard  Wagner        -  Kaiser-Marsch  (B-flat  major),  4-4    s 


Soloist,  Mr.  FERRUCCIO  B.  BUSONI. 
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Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90. 


Johannes  Brahms, 


/.  Allegro  con  brio  (F  major) 6-4 

II  Andante  (C  major) 4-4 

III.  Poco  Allegretto  (C  minor) •■    .     .  3-8 

IV.  Allegro  {F  minor) 2-2 

Johannes  Brahms  (the  name  is  purely  German,  and  not,  as  might  be 
thought,  a  contraction~of  Abraham  :  there  is  no  Hebrew  strain  in  his  blood) 
was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833.  His  father  was  a  musician,  and 
began  his  son's  musical  education  when  the  latter  was  still  a  little  boy. 
Later  on  the  young  Johannes  continued  his  musical  studies  under  Eduard 
Marxsen,  of  Altona.  In  1853,  when  twenty  years  old,  he  met  Robert 
Schumann  in  Diisseldorf,  who  looked  over  some  of  his  compositions,  with 
which  he  was  so  delighted  that  he  wrote  an  extraordinarily  enthusiastic 
article  about  Brahms  in  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik.  As  a  good  deal  has 
been  said  and  written  about  this  notable  article  of  Schumann's,  and  no 
little  stress  been  laid  upon  it  at  one  time,  and  another,  it  will  not  be  out  of 
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"  Govern  these  ventages  with  your  fingers  and  thumb,  .  .  .  and  it  will  discourse  most 
eloquent  music.     Look  you,  these  are  the  stops." 

{Hamlet)  Shakespeare. 
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place  here  to  call  to  mind  some  important  facts  in  the  case, —  facts  which 
have  often  been  overlooked.  1853  was  the  last  year  of  Schumann's  resi- 
dence in  Diisseldorf,  whither  he  had  been  called  in  1850  to  succeed  Ferdi- 
nand Hiller  as  city  music  director.  The  disease  of  the  brain,  which  had 
declared  itself  as  early  as  1833,  and  had  grown  to  be  even  threatening  in 
1845,  now  became  so  serious  as  almost  totally  to  prevent  his  conducting. 
More  and  more  of  his  work  in  this  field  had  to  be  done  by  the  second 
Kapellmeister,  Julius  Tausch,  until  in  1853  Schumann  was  forced  to  resign 
his  position.  Actual  insanity  declared  itself  on  Feb.  6,  1854,  when 
Schumann  made  the  attempt  to  drown  himself  in  the  Rhine,  and  was  sent 
to  Dr.  Richarz's  asylum  at  Endenich,  in  which  he  spent  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life  hopelessly  insane,  with  but  few  lucid  intervals.  Now  it  was  just 
in  the  year  1853,  the  year  of  his  forced  resignation  from  the  conductorship 
in  Diisseldorf,  that  the  famous  articles  on  Brahms  in  the  Neue  Zeitschrift 
was  written.  The  present  writer  has  it  directly  from  a  personal  friend  of 
Schumann's  that,  at  some  (not  specified)  time  after  the  appearance  of  the 
article  in  question,  Schumann  expressed  himself  in  conversation  as  "  much 
disappointed  in  young  Brahms,  after  all,"  and  said  that  there  was  not  a 
little  in  his  article  in  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  that  he  would  be  glad  to  take 
back.  That  these  facts  have  no  conclusive  bearing  upon  the  greatness  or 
littleness  of  Brahms's  genius  may  very  well  be  admitted ;  but  they  unques- 
tionably do  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  Schumann's  opinion  of  him,  and  its 
value.  Schumann,  like  his  friend  Mendelssohn,  was  constantly  on  the 
alert  to  discover  and  recognize  genuine  young  talent,  and  was  quite  as 
chagrined  as  he  at  finding  so  little  of  it  as  he  did.  In  Norbert  Burgmuller 
he  had  thought  to  find  a  true  young  genius,  as  Mendelssohn  had  in  Niels 
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Gade  ;  and  Burgmiiller's  early  death  in  1836  was  a  severe  blow  to  him. 
How  natural,  then,  for  him  in  1853,  with  his  intellect  already  obscured  by 
a  disease  that  especially  affected  the  quickness  of  his  perceptive  faculties 
(he  could  no  longer  catch  the  drift  of  what  music  he  heard,  unless  it  was 
played  at  a  slow  tempo),  to  greet  with  something  of  over-readiness  the  un- 
questionable strength  and  vitality  of  Brahms,  overlooking  at  first  other 
sides  of  his  talent  which,  to  a  musician  of  his  peculiar  stamp  and  educa- 
tion, could  not  but  seem  open  to  question  !  Fortunately,  Brahms  has  since- 
abundantly  proved  that  he  does  not  need  even  Schumann's  approval  to 
consolidate  his  greatness.  But  it  is  just  as  well  to  state  clearly  under 
what  conditions  Schumann's  much  quoted  article  in  the  Neue  Zeitschrift 
was  written,  and  show  that  somewhat  too  great  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
it  as  a  "recommendation  "  of  Brahms. 

Until  186 1  Brahms  continued  to  live  in  Hamburg,  studying  hard  and 
publishing  a  good  deal.  His  recognition  by  the  public  was  exceptionally 
slow.  To  be  sure,  he  was  gradually  establishing  a  name  for  himself,  but 
he  was  hardly  known  save  in  the  most  cultivated  German  musical  circles ; 
and  even  in  these  his  talent  excited  quite  as  much  discussion  as  admira- 
tion. In  England  and  America  he  was  almost  unknown,  as  he  still  is  in 
France.  In  1861  he  moved  to  Vienna,  where  he  conducted  the  Sing- 
Akademie  for  the  season  of  1863-64,  and  was  director. of  the  concerts  of 
the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  from  1872  to  1875.  On  Nov.  4,  1876, 
his  first  symphony,  in  C  minor,  was  brought  out  at  Carlsruhe.  Hardly  ever 
has  a  composition  made  more,  or  more  immediate,  noise  in  the  world  than 
this  symphony.  In  allusion  to  Beethoven's  nine,  it  was  dubbed  "  the  Tenth 
Symphony."     From  being  the  least  publicly  known  and  the  least  popular 
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of  prominent  composers  in  Europe,  Brahms  suddenly  sprang  into  the  very 
first  place.  It  is  hardly  time  to  foot  up  so  unquestionably  great  a  man 
conclusively :  he  is  still  alive  and  writing,  and  has,  in  all  probability,  not 
said  his  last  word  yet.  But  it  is  in  no  wise  premature  to  consider  certain 
elements  in  his  genius  which,  taken  together  with  his  enormous  reputation, 
make  his  position  in  musical  history  almost  unique.  It  may  be  said  that 
no  other  composer,  at  any  period  in  the  history  of  the  art,  ever  owed  his 
recognition  by  the  musical  world  to  so  strangely  few  high  qualities  as 
Brahms.  Speaking  in  general,  one  finds  that  his  purely  melodic  power,  the 
thematic  material  he  works  with,  is  either  inconspicuous  on  the  one  hand 
or  else  singularly  suggestive  of  reminiscences  from  other  composers  on  the 
other.  When  his  themes  do  not  recall  with  more  or  less  vividness  some- 
thing one  has  heard  before,  they  are  too  often  curiously  lacking  in  distinct- 
ness of  outline  and  definiteness  of  musical  purpose.  And  yet,  with  and  in 
spite  of  all  his  melodic  reminiscences  from  other  composers,  no  composer 
in  the  whole  list  ever  had  a  more  distinctly  individual  style  than  he.  His 
stoutness  of  musical  construction  is  hardly  surpassed,  and  every  page  of 
his  bears  his  own  unmistakable  stamp.  For  internal  heat,  for  warmth  and 
vehemence  of  feeling,  for  spiritual  exaltation,  he  is  almost  incomparable  ; 
yet  his  habitual  modes  of  emotional  expression  are  singularly  at  variance 
with  the  generally  more  dramatic  style  of  other  contemporary  composers, 
and  with  all  that  the  musical  public  at  large  has  been  accustomed  to  look 
upon  as  passionate  and  intense.  Upon  the  whole,  Brahms  seems  to  owe 
his  immense  reputation  to  the  intrinsic  force  of  his  personality  and  the 
enormous  thoroughness  of  his  work.  His  genius  has  few  of  the  elements 
of  popularity ;  but  it  is  in  itself  so  strong,  there  is  so  much  of  it,  that  it  is 
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overwhelming.  With  the  single  exception  of  Richard  Wagner,  no  com- 
poser of  our  time  has  been,  and  still  is,  looked  upon  with  such  warmth  of 
enthusiasm  by  so  large  a  following  as  he. 

Brahms's  third  symphony,  in  F  major,  adds  one  more  to  the  list  of  "fa- 
mous cross-relations,"  headed  by  Mozart's  C  major  quartet.  Indeed,  the 
first  movement  presents  at  once  a  daring  peculiarity.  The  wind  instru- 
ments immediately  announce  a  short  theme  of  three  notes  (F,  A-flat,  F), 
which,  no  matter  how  harmonized,  is  essentially  in  F  minor :  then  the  real 
first  theme  of  the  movement  starts  in  in  F  major,  running  on  the  component 
notes  of  the  chord  of  F  major  in  their  downward  succession.  But  the 
peculiarity  is  that  Brahms  uses  the  initial  phrase  of  three  notes  as  a  bass 
(counter-theme)  to  this,  so  that  we  have  the  apparent  musical  solecism  of 
an  upper  voice  in  F  major  accompanied  by  a  bass  in  F  minor,  the  A-flat  in 
the  bass  of  the  second  measure  of  the  theme  making  a  terrific  "  cross-rela- 
tion "  with  the  A-natural  in  the  upper  and  middle  voices  of  the  first  meas- 
ure. The  unmusical  harshness  of  this  daring  progression  is  only  to  be 
overcome  on  the  "  tender-handed  stroke  a  nettle  "  principle.  If  the  dis- 
turbing bass  is  played  at  all  timidly,  so  that  it  and  the  middle  parts  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  ear  as  a  merely  harmonic  accompaniment  to  the  principal 
theme,  the  passage  is  irredeemably  hideous  and  unmusical.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  bass  (on  the  'celli,  double-basses,  and  contra-bassoon)  is 
played  with  the  utmost  vigor,  so  that  it  stands  out  distinctly  as  an  inde- 
pendent melodic  phrase,  then  the  ear  perceives  that  it  has  to  grasp  the 
simultaneous  announcement  of  two  distinct  and,  as  it  were,  belligerent 
themes,  each  one  of  which  strives  to  overcrow  the  other,  and  impress  its 
own  peculiar  character  upon  the  harmony.  It  is  a  struggle  for  the  suprem- 
acy "between  major  and  minor ;  and  this  introduces  an  element  of  dra- 
matic interest  behind  which  the  harmonic  harshness  of  the  passage  is 
veiled.  One  listens  to  this  contest  between  F  major  and  F  minor  much  as 
the  old  Romans  looked  on  at  fighting  gladiators,  all  agog  to  see  which  will 
win,  but  careless  of  the  blood  shed.     The  initial  phrase  of  three  notes  can 
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hardly  be  called  one  of  the  regular  themes  of  the  movement;  but  it  keeps 
reappearing  again  and  again  episodically,  and  always  in  minor,  much  as 
fragments  of  the  opening  horn-passage  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  move- 
ment of  Schubert's  C  major  symphony  keep  cropping  up  in  the  working-out. 
It  is  like  an  evil  spirit  constantly  hovering  about  the  passionate  and  essen- 
tially joyous  movement,  continually  trying  where  it  can  do  it  injury  and  turn 
its  jubilation  into  mourning, —  as  Iago  says  :  — 

"  Oh,  you  are  well-tun'd  now  ! 
But  I'll  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music, 
As  honest  as  I  am." 

The  plan  and  development  of  this  first  movement  are  regular  enough,  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  Brahms.  After  the  first  theme  has  been  exposed, 
there  comes  a  passage  which  one  might  at  first  be  inclined  to  mistake  for 
the  second  theme  ;  but  its  being  still  in  the  principal  key  (F  major),  as  well 
as  its  anxious,  restless  character,  stamp  it  distinctly  as  a  subsidiary  of  the 
first.  The  real  second  theme  comes  later  (9-4  time),  in  A  major,  at  first  on 
the  clarinet,  then  on  the  oboe  and  violas  in  octaves.  The  conclusion-theme 
is  more  of  the  character  of  passage-work,  and  is  haunted  by  reminiscences  of 
the  ill-boding  "  three  notes."  The  first  part  of  the  movement  is  regularly 
repeated.  The  free  fantasia  is  neither  so  long  nor  so  elaborate  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  Brahms :  it  runs  largely  on  the  second  theme,  but 
toward  the  end  we  find  a  solemn  episode  in  which  the  dread  "  three  notes  " 
have  it  all  to  themselves,  until  the  first  theme  gathers  courage  to  reappear 
once  more  and  leads  to  the  third  part,  in  which  the  two  opposing  forces 
fall  to  it  again  more  fiercely  than  ever.  The  movement  closes  with  a  long- 
Ish  coda,  in  which  the  first  theme  gains  the  upper  hand,  the  diminuendo  at 
the  end  showing  it  to  us  as  if  triumphant,  but  exhausted. 

The  second  movement  {andante,  in  C  major)  is  built  somewhat  on  the 
plan  of  the  adagio  in  Beethoven's  ninth  symphony,  much  as  it  differs  in 
character  from  that  wonderful  movemejit.  It  is  a  set  of  free  variations  on 
two  alternating  and  contrasted  themes,  the  first  of  which  has  been  accused 
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of  a  too  striking  likeness  to  the  prayer  in  Herold's  "  Zampa,"  —  a  likeness 
which,  however,  does  not  extend  beyond  the  first  four  notes. 

In  lieu  of  a  scherzo  we  find  the  third  movement  to  be  a  graceful  sort  of 
romanza  (poco  allegretto,  in  C  minor)  of  almost  startling  rhythmic  original- 
ity. This  alternates  with  a  charming,  if  somewhat  uncanny,  piece  of 
badinage,  which  would  sound  very  Schumannesque,  were  it  not  so 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  Brahms  himself. 

The  finale  is  one  of  those  furious  Hungarian  movements, —  almost  a 
sort  of  "  Friska"  in  fact, —  in  which  Brahms  delights  ;  but  it  is  not  all  fury. 
The  light  and  playful  alternate  with  the  fierce  and  vehement ;  and  there  is  a 
beautifully  solemn  second  theme,  besides  a  glorious  third  theme  which  has 
nothing  of  the  Magyar  character,  but  is  thoroughly  German  in  its  buoy- 
ancy. The  movement  is  in  F  minor,  but  at  last  an  augmentation  of  the 
first  theme  brings  in  F  major  in  a  sudden  burst  of  sunlight :  the  terrible 
"  three  notes  "  of  the  first  movement  once  more  try  to  cast  a  malign  spell 
over  the  music ;  but  the  evil  spirit  is  exorcised  and  driven  out  by  the 
solemn  second  theme,  now  swelled  to  a  song  of  victory  and  devout  thanks- 
giving. The  movement  ends  pianissimo,  as  with  the  release  from  earthly 
suffering  of  the  once  proud  principal  theme  of  the  first  movement:  we 
seem  to  see  its  disembodied  spirit  float  away  before  our  eyes,  and  then  al- 
is  hushed  in  solemn  silence. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

"  It  is  now  t  some  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  years  since  the  experiment 
was  made,  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels  at  the  Opera,  of  giving  some  of  Beet- 
hoven's works,  then  utterly  unknown  in  France.  One  would  not  believe 
to-day  with  what  reprobation  this  admirable  music  was  immediately  con- 

tThis  was  written  about  1863  or  1864. 
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derrmed  by  the  majority  of  artists.  It  was  bizarre,  incoherent,  diffuse, 
bristling  with  harsh  modulations,  with  wild  harmonies,  without  melody, 
outrageous  in  expression,  too  noisy,  and  horribly  difficult;  M.  Habeneck, 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  men  of  taste  who  then  ruled  the  Academie 
Royale  de  Musique,  found  himself  forced  to  make  monstrous  cuts  in  those 
very  symphonies  of  which  he  afterwards  got  up  and  conducted  the  perform- 
ance with  so  much  care  at  the  Conservatoire, —  cuts  such  as  one  would 
permit  himself  to  make  in  a  ballet  of  Gallenberg's  or  an  opera  of  Gaveaux's, 
at  the  very  most.  Without  these  corrections,  Beethoven  would  not  have 
been  admitted  to  the  honor  of  figuring,  between  a  bassoon  solo  and  a  flute 
concerto,  on  the  programme  of  the  Concerts  Spirituels.  At  the  first  hear- 
ing of  the  passages  marked  in  red  pencil,  Kreutzer  ran  off,  stopping  his 
ears ;  and  he  needed  all  his  courage  to  make  up  his  mind,  at  the  other 
rehearsals,  to  listen  to  what  was  left  of  the  symphony  in  D.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  M.  Kreutzer's  opinion  of  Beethoven  was  that  of  ninety  nine 
one-hundredths  of  Paris  musicians  at  that  period,  and  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  microscopic  fraction  who  professed  the  oppo- 
site opinion,  the  greatest  composer  of  modern  times  would,  perhaps,  still 
be  hardly  known  to  us.  The  fact  of  some  fragments  of  Beethoven  being 
performed  at  the  Opera  was  therefore  of  great  importance.  We  can  judge 
of  it,  since  very  probably  the  society  of  the  Conservatoire  would  not  have 
been  formed  without  it.  It  is  to  that  small  number  of  intelligent  men  and 
to  the  public  that  the  honor  of  this  fine  institution  belongs.  The  public,  in 
fact,  the  real  public,  the  one  that  belongs  to  no  clique,  judges  only  by  its 
feelings,  and  not  according  to  the  narrow  ideas,  the  ridiculous  theories  it 
has  formed  for  itself  on  art.     That  public,  which  is  often  mistaken  in  spite 
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of  itself,  since  it  often  happens  to  reverse  its  own  decisions,  was,  from  the 
first,  struck  with  some  of  the  eminent  qualities  of  Beethoven.  It  did  not 
consider  whether  such  and  such  a  modulation  was  related  to  such  and  such 
another  one,  whether  certain  harmonies  were  admitted  by  the  magisters,  nor 
whether  it  was  permissible  to  employ  certain  rhythms  which  were  unknown 
before.  It  only  perceived  that  these  rhythms,  these  harmonies  and  modula- 
tions, adorned  with  a  noble  and  impassioned  melody,  and  clothed  in  a 
puissant  orchestration,  impressed  it  strongly  and  in  an  entirely  new  way. 
Was  more  than  this  needful  to  excite  its  applause  ? 

"  Our  French  public  experiences  only  at  rare  intervals  the  vivid  and  burn- 
ing emotion  that  the  art  of  music  can  call  forth ;  but,  when  it  happens  to  be 
really  shaken  by  it,  nothing  equals  its  gratitude  to  the  artist,  whosoever  he 
may  be,  who  has  given  it  such  an  emotion.  At  its  first  apparition,  the  fa- 
mous allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony,  that  had  been  inter- 
calated into  the  second  to  make  the  rest  go  down,  was  thus  appreciated  at 
its  value  by  the  audience  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels.  The  pit  in  a  body 
encored  it  with  great  shouts ;  and  at  the  second  performance  an  almost 
equal  success  greeted  the  first  movement  and  the  scherzo  of  the  symphony 
in  D,  which  had  been  little  enjoyed  at  the  first  trial.  The  manifest  interest 
the  public  henceforth  began  to  take  in  Beethoven  redoubled  the  strength  of 
his  defenders,  and  reduced,  if  not  to  silence,  at  least  to  inaction,  the  ma- 
jority of  his  detractors;  and,  little  by  little,  thanks  to  these  twilight  gleams 
announcing  to  the  clairvoyant  in  what  part  of  the  horizon  the  sun  was  about 
to  rise,  the  nucleus  grew  larger,  and  there  was  founded,  almost  solely  for 
Beethoven's  sake,  the  magnificent  society  of  the  Conservatoire,  to-day  pretty 
nearly  without  a  rival  in  the  world." —  Hector  Berlioz,  A  travers  Chants. 
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Music  has  so  often  been  called  an  universal  language  that  there  is  little, 
if  anything,  new  to  be  said  on  this  theme,  either  pro  or  con.  But,  whether 
music  be  an  universal  language  or  not,  one  often  wishes  heartily  that  it  at 
least  had  an  universal  language,  and  that  that  language  were  universally 
understood.  Time  was  when  all  composers,  of  no  matter  what  nationality, 
gave  what  directions  they  had  to  give  about  the  wished-for  style  of  perform- 
ance of  their  works  in  Italian,  often  even  the  titles  also.  Italian,  at  least 
in  so  far  as  musical  technical  terms  were  concerned,  was  the  language  all 
composers  were  expected  to  understand  :  it  was  the  means  of  communica- 
tion between  musicians  of  all  countries,  the  musical  "court  language."  In 
his  later  works  Beethoven  began  to  give  some  of  the  nicer  indications  for 
performance  in  the  vernacular  German  as  well  as  in  Italian,  such  indica- 
tions often  overstepping  the  boundaries  of  commonly  accepted  musical 
terms,  and  being  particularly  minute.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  even  here 
he  gave  his  directions  in  the  traditional  Italian  also.  It  was  not  until  the 
German  and  French  romanticists  that  non-Italian  composers  began  to  dis- 
card Italian  almost  entirely,  and  give  their  directions  in  their  own  vernacu- 
lar. This  was  probably  little  else  than  a  piece  of  patriotic  chauvinism,  a 
protest  against  the  perpetuation  of  the  at  last  obsolete  legend  of  the  su- 
premacy of  Italy  in  music. 

Some  persons,  to  be  sure,  defended  it  on  the  ground  that  some  of  the 

Italian  technical  terms  in  music  had  gradually  lost  their  original  meaning, 

and  had  become  even  obscure  and  ambiguous.  But  the  only  serious  case 
of  ambiguity  in  the  current  Italian  musical  terminology  was  really  the 
term  andantino.  It  is  quite  true  that  this  term  had,  with  time,  acquired 
a  different  —  even  a  diametrically  opposite  —  meaning  outside  of  Italy 
from  its  original  significance,  by  which  the  Italians  still  held  fast.     Some 
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confusion  undoubtedly  did  arise  at  times  from  a  German  or  French  com- 
poser, who  happened  to  speak  pretty  good  Italian,  showing  off  his  knowl- 
edge of  that  language  by  using  the  term  in  its  original,  correct  meaning, 
instead  of  in  its  newer  acquired  sense.  The  history  of  this  gradual  change 
of  meaning  in  the  term  andantino  is  not  uninteresting,  and  is  quite  on  a 
par  with  that  of  some  other  terms  in  music.  Andantino  is  evidently  the 
diminutive  of  andante,  and  must  hence  mean  "  less  than  andante"  as  alle- 
gretto means  less  than  allegro,  or  larghetto  less  than  largo.  The  source  of 
the  trouble  was,  however,  the  meaning  of  andante.  The  Italian  word 
andante  means  literally  "  going "  :  so  andantino  originally  meant  "  less 
going," —  that  is,  slower  than  andante,  But,  as  the  term  andante  itself  was 
habitually  used  in  the  sense  of  andante  moderato  (going  moderately),  for- 
eign composers  who  did  not  speak  Italian,  but  who  knew  the  word  only  as 
a  technical  term,  came  to  understand  it  to  mean  "  slow."  Now,  if  andante 
meant  "  slow,"  it  was  plain  that  andantino,  as  its  diminutive,  must  mean 
"  less  slow  " ;  that  is,  faster  than  a?idante.     Thus  came  about  a  confusion 

between  musicians  who  did  and  those  who  did  not  understand  Italian 
as  to  the  meaning  of  this  particular  term.* 

But  the  confusion  about  this  single  term  seems  hardly  a  sufficient  reason 
for  entirely  throwing  over  Italian  as  the  accepted  musical  "court  language." 
Overcoming  one  confusion  has  given  rise  to  countless  worse  ones.  In  old 
times  a  musician,  to  understand  composers'  directions  in  their  scores,  only 
needed  to  know  the  current  Italian  terminology  :  now  he  needs  to  under- 
stand a  certain  amount  of  German,  French,  English, —  nay,  even  Russian, 
Czech,  Spanish,  Danish,  and  Swedish,  if  he  wishes  to  be  sure  of  his  footing 
with  foreign  scores  in  foreign  editions.  It  is  confusion  worse  confounded ! 
What  was  the  danger  of  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  single  term  andantino 
(a  wholly  superfluous  term,  too,  by  the  way)  compared  with  the  risk  of  an 
English  conductor's  meeting  with  a  direction  like  "  Trage,  dock  nicht  schlep- 
fiend,"  or  a  German  Kapellmeister's  being  informed  that  "Id  il  faut  presser 
sensiblement  le  mouvement"  ?  It  is  on  record  that  a  certain  excellent  con- 
ductor in  one  of  the  most  important  musical  centres  in  the  United  States 
once  wholly  omitted  one  of  the  most  striking  effects  in  a  Berlioz  symphony, 
simply  from  not  being  able  to  read  French.  Cases  like  this  are  not  fre- 
quent, to  be  sure  ;  but,  until  musicians  become  veritable  polyglots,  no  one 
can  be  sure  that  they  will  not  occur  at  any  moment. 

Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  being  brought  face  to  face  with  musical  terms  in 

*A  similar  case  of  international  misunderstanding  (which,  however,  did  not  result  in  any  confusion)  is 
found  linjthe  etymology  of  the  word  "  Basset- Horn."  The  alto  of  the  clarinet  family  (now  practically  an 
obsolete  instrument)  was  called  the  basset  in  old  times.  A  Viennese  basset-player,  by  the  name  of  Horn, 
made  some  improvements  in  the  build  and  mechanism  of  the  instrument,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  exhib- 
ited his  improved  instrument  as  "  le  basset  Horn  "  (or  "  Horn's  basset ").  Accounts  of  his  success  in  Paris 
reached  Vienna,  where  the  newspapers,  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  French  name  of  his  instrument,  trans- 
lated it  into  German  by  "  das  Bassett-Horn"  (as  if  it  had  been  a  kind  of  horn),  and  were  in  their  turn  fol- 
lowed by  the  Italians,  who  rendered  the  name  of  the  instrument  by  "  Corno  di  bassetto."  These  names 
have  stuck  to  it  ever  since,  the  French  even  going  to  the  length  of  retranslating  them  into  their  own  language 
by  "  Cor  de  basset."  So  that  now  only  those  musicians  who  are  interested  in  the  derivation  of  terms  know 
that  the  inventor's  surname  is  alone  responsible  for  an  instrument  that  has  nothing  of  the  horn  about  it  being 
called  a  "norm" 
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all  sorts  of  languages  that  amateurs  in  this  country  have,  as  a  rule,  such  an 
exceedingly  scanty  knowledge  of  the  correct  meaning  of  musical  terms  in 
any  language,  even  in  their  own.  The  ordinary  translations  of  foreign 
books  on  musical  subjects  (theoretical  works,  lives  and  letters  of  com- 
posers, etc.)  into  English  are  hardly  ever  free  from  more  or  less  ludicrous 
technical  errors.  Examples  meet  one  on  every  hand.  In  Lady  Wallace's 
translation  of  a  Life  of  Mozart  we  find  the  composer  complaining  of  the  in- 
sufficient way  in  which  the  "  bass  trumpet "  was  played  at  a  certain  rehear- 
sal of  "  Don  Giovanni."  Now  there  neither  is  nor  ever  was  any  part  for  a 
bass-trumpet  in  the  score  of  "Don  Giovanni":  it  is  even  probable  that 
Mozart  had  never  heard  of  the  instrument,  which  was  obsolete  in  his  day, 
and  was  only  revived  by  Wagner  for  his  "  Nibelungen."  The  word,  in  the 
German  original,  was  Bass-Posaune ;  i.e.,  bass-trombone.  In  Luther's 
German  Bible,  the  archangelic  instrument,  that  is  called  "  trumpet  "  in  our 
English  King  James's  version,  is  called  Posaune.  In  Gervinus's  German 
translation  of  the  text  of  Handel's  "  Messiah "  the  line  "  The  trumpet 
shall  sound!"  is  rendered,  "  JSs  schallt  die  PosaurC  /"  But  in  musical 
terminology  Posaune  means  trombone,  and  not  trumpet  In  the  standard 
English  translation  of  Berlioz's  "  Traite'  d'Instrumentation  et  d'Orchestra- 
tion  "  (Novello's  edition)  there  is  a  chapter  headed,  "  The  Bass  Tuba, 
Contrabass  of  Harmony."  Let  the  merely  English-reading  reader  make 
out  of  this  what  he  can.  In  English  it  means  simply  nothing  at  all.  In 
French  this  heading  runs,  "Le  Bass- Tuba,  Contrebasse  d ' Harmonie"  which 
is  to  be  interpreted,  "  The  Bass-Tuba,  the  Contrabass  of  Wind  Instru- 
ments " ;  that  is,  the  instrument  that  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  wind 
instruments  in  general  that  the  contrabass  (or  double-bass)  does  to  the 
family  of  strings.  Both  in  French  and  German  the  stringed  instruments 
in  the  orchestra  are  currently  spoken  of  as  the  "  Quartett"  or  "  Quatuor" 
and  the  wind  instruments  collectively  as  the  "  Harmonie" 

How  many  persons  in  the  present  audience  know  the  German  and  Italian 
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(or  French)  names  of  the  notes  as  well  as  the  English  names  ?  How  many 
know  what  "  Trio  in  B  dur "  means  ?  When  Rubinstein  first  played  his 
own  trio  in  that  key  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  it  was  set  down  on  the  pro- 
gramme as  a  "Trio  in  B-sharp  "  !  Good  heavens  !  in  twelve  sharps ! — and 
there  only  are  seven !  The  trio  really  was  in  B-flat  major :  our  B  is  the 
German  H  ;  the  German  B  is  our  B-flat.  "  Dur  "  does  not  mean  "  sharp," 
but  "  major."  How  many  people  in  an  American  audience  would  have 
taken  the  joke  Beethoven  played  on  his  public  (or,  rather,  more  probably, 
on  the  critics)  in  setting  down  his  "  Eroica  "  symphony  on  the  programme 
at  its  first  performance  in  Vienna  as  "  Sinfonie  in  Dis  dur "  (D-sharp 
major),  when  it  is  really  written  in  E-flat  ?  The  good  Beethoven  probably 
foresaw  that  his  new  symphony  would  be  called  outlandish  music,  and  fore- 
stalled such  criticism  by  announcing  it  (without  falsehood,  too)  in  an  out- 
landish key  that  no  man  had  ever  heard  of  before.  No  doubt  the  scanty 
knowledge  of  musical  terms  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  average  music-lover 
and  concert-goer  in  this  country  is  due  in  great  measure  to  carelessness ; 
but  I  mistake  much  if  the  now  prevalent  polyglotism  in  music  have  not 
something  to  do  with  it.  Try  to  teach  a  child  the  multiplication  table  in 
three  languages  at  once,  and  he  will  probably  reach  the  age  of  eleven  or 
twelve  (exfierto  crede)  before  he  knows  it  by  heart  in  any  language. 
Would  that  music  had  an  universal  language  once  more ! 

Musical  jokes  are  proverbially  given  to  missing  fire.  But  von  Biilow 
once  made  a  sly  joke  in  the  presence  of  an  American  audience,  which 
struck  home  at  once.  It  was  on  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States,  in 
1875-76.  He  was  playing  at  a  concert  in  New  York,  in  which  he  was 
"  assisted "  by  other  talent.  Just  before  his  first  number  on  the  pro- 
gramme, an  individual  credibly  described  as  "  an  absolutely  terrible 
(schrecklicJi)  songstress "  scorched  the  ears  of  the  audience  with  an 
equally  terrible  song.  This  torture  overrvon  Biilow  comes  upon  the  plan 
form,  seats  himself  at  the  pianoforte,  and  begins  preluding  on  the  theme 
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from  the  Ninth  Symphony,  to  which  the  words  are,  "Brothers,  no  longer 
these  tones,  but  let  us  strike  up  other  and  more  joyful  ones  !  "  The  audi- 
ence caught  on  at  once,  and  the  hall  fairly  shook  with  mingled  hand-clap- 
ping and  shouts  of  laughter. 

Josef  Gungl,  the  Munich  waltz  composer,  was  not  quite  so  lucky  on  one 
occasion,  and  unwittingly  made  a  boomerang  joke  that  told  most  upon  him- 
self. He  was  rehearsing  a  new  waltz  of  his  own  one  morning,  and,  stop- 
ping the  orchestra  just  after  the  beginning  of  the  first  phrase  of  the  waltz 
proper  (after  the  introduction),  he  cried  out :  "  Gentlemen  of  the  first 
violins,  at  the  beginning  of  this  phrase  please  make  your  trows  jump  well 
from  the  string.  Play  it  with  a  dash.  Don't  be  timid  about  it,  but  mak'e your 
bows  jump  on  the  up  stroke  !  "  The  men  caught  his  idea  easily  enough  ; 
and,  after  the  passage  had  been  repeated  two  or  three  times,  it  went  to  his 
satisfaction.  In  the  evening  came  the  performance.  It  should  be  known 
that  Gungl,  like  Johann  Strauss  and  other  conductors  of  that  ilk,  con- 
ducted violin  in  hand,  now  beating  time  with  his  bow,  now  playing  himself, 
when  any  particularly  tempting  phrase  in  the  first  violin  part  came  his  way. 
At  the  performance  in  question  he  conducted  the  slow  introduction  to  his 
waltz  with  the  bow,  his  violin  held  majestically  against  his  left  hip,  like  a 
field-marshal's  staff.  Then  came  the  four  preparatory  measures  of  the  waltz 
itself,  the  regular  "  rum-tum-tum,  rum-tum-tum,"  on  the  basses,  second 
violins,  and  violas.  These,  too,  he  conducted,  using  his  violin  bow  like  a 
baton ;  but,  just  .before  the  first  phrase,  where  all  the  bows  had  to  "jump," 
he  put  his  violin  up  to  his  chin,  and,  applying  his  bow  to  the  strings,  turned 
toward  the  first  violins,  to  play  the  phrase  with  them.  This  brought  him  to 
a  position  in  which  he  stood  with  his  left  side  turned  toward  the  audience. 
In  the  energy  of  his  attack  upon  the  first  two  notes  of  the  phrase  (where  the 
"jump"  was  to  come)  his  bow  slipped  through  his  fingers,  and  sped 
through  the  air  about  twenty  feet  into  the  hail.  Of  course,  the  audience 
laughed ;   but  the  orchestra,  remembering  his  directions  at  rehearsal,  grew 
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suddenly  mute, —  for  you  can  not  play  on  wind  instruments  when  you  are 
tittering,  any  more  than  you  can  whistle,  and,  as  for  the  string-players, 
their  arms  were  occupied  in  holding  their  sides.  It  was  long  before  Gungl 
heard  the  last  of  his  "jump  of  the  bow." 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  in  A  major.  Franz  Liszt,  1811-18  86. 

Liszt's  second  concerto,  less  played  and  less  widely  known  than  his  first 
in  E-flat  major,  is  a  work  perhaps  still  more  characteristic  of  its  composer. 
Had  Liszt  seen  fit  to  give  it  a  poetic  or  dramatic  title,  it  might  have  been 
called  a  symphonic  poem  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra.  In  this  case  its 
title  might  have  been  something  like  "  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Mel- 
ody." The  melody  or  hero  of  this  poem  in  tones  is  announced  at  once  on 
the  wooden  wind  instruments  (adagio  sostenuto  assai,  in  A  major).  Both  its 
melodic  cut  and  its  harmonization  are  such  as  no  one  but  Liszt  ever  im- 
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agined.  It  is  a  sort  of  wild  musical  moan  and  wail,  accompanied  by  har- 
monies ever  shifting  in  tonality.  Soon  the  pianoforte  throws  over  it  a  net- 
work of  sonorous  arpeggj,  adorns  it  with  the  richest  embroidery.  A 
cadenza-like  passage  leads  to  a  more  brilliant,  fitful  motive  in  D  minor, 
which  is  developed  with  great  energy  by  both  pianoforte  and  orchestra, 
until  a  third  allegro  motive  in  B-flat  minor  is  introduced.  Of  any  distinct 
musical  form  here  it  is  impossible  to  speak, —  all  is  so  fitful,  kaleidoscopic, 
and  stormy.  When  the  hurricane  has  blown  over,  a  brief  reminiscence  of 
the  wailing  principal  theme  on  the  pianoforte  leads  to  the  announcement 
of  a  new  melody  on  the  strings :  it  is  as  if  a  second  movement  (allegro  mo- 
derate, in  E  major)  were  beginning.  But  no,  the  pianoforte  takes  up  once 
more  the  old  moan,  the  melody  emphasized  by  the  'cello,  in  D-flat  major, 
interspersing  its  phrases  with  snatches  of  the  new  theme  that  has  been  just 
given  out  by  the  strings,  until  it  at  last  develops  the  latter  with  ever  grow- 
ing passionateness,  then  with  magical  effects  of  light  and  color.  From 
this  point  onward  the  concerto  is  one  unbroken  series  of  kaleidoscopic 
effects  of  the  most  brilliant  and  ever-changing  description  of  musical  form: 
of  musical  coherence  even  there  is  less  and  less.  It  is  as  if  some  magi- 
cian in  some  huge  cave,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with  glistening 
stalactites  and  flashing  jewels,  were  revelling  his  fill  of  all  the  wonders  of 
color,  brilliancy,  and  dazzling  light  his  wand  could  command.  Never  has 
even  Liszt  rioted  more  unreservedly  in  fitful  orgies  of  flashing  color.  It  is 
monstrous,  formless,  whimsical,  and  fantastic,  if  you  will ;  but  it  is  also 
magical  and  gorgeous  as  anything  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  It  is  its  very 
daring  and  audacity  that  save  it.  And  ever  and  anon  the  first  wailing  mel- 
ody, with  its  unearthly  chromatic  harmony,  returns  in  one  shape  or  another, 
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as  if  it  were  the  dazzled  neophyte  to  whom  the  magician  Liszt  were  show- 
ing all  these  splendors,  while  initiating  it  into  the  mysteries  of  the  world  of 
magic,  until  it,  too,  becomes  magical  and  possessed  of  the  power  of  work- 
ing wonders  by  black  art. 


Suite  for  Orchestra,  in  D  major,  Op.  39.  Antonin  Dvorak,  1841. 

Antonin  Dvorak  (the  right  pronunciation  of  this  name  is  not  easy  to 
indicate.  The  syllables  are  divided  as  follows :  Dvo-rdk.  The  Dv  is  pro- 
nounced like  Dvw ;  the  vowel  sound  of  the  first  syllable  is  that  of  the  aw 
in  "law";  the  Czech  r  is  pronounced  exactly  like  the  s  in  "pleasure,' 
there  being  no  sound  of  either  the  English  or  the  Continental  r  in  the 
word;  the  vowel  sound  of  the  second  syllable  is  that  of  a  in  "father,"  but 
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shorter ;  the  accent  is  strongly  on  the  second  syllable.  The  name  might 
be  phonetically  spelled,  in  English,  Dvwor-zhack,  the  r  being  silent)  was 
born  at  Nelahozeves  (Muhlhausen),  near  Kralup,  in  Bohemia,  on  Sept.  8, 
1841.  His  father,  Frantisek  Dvorak,  was  butcher  and  innkeeper  in  his 
native  place  ;  and  the  young  Antonin  was  intended  for  the  former  of  these 
trades.  His  taste  for  music  was  aroused  by  listening  to  the  itinerant  bands 
of  musicians  that  would  visit  the  village  on  feast  and  holidays,  and  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  village  schoolmaster  to  give  him  lessons  on  the  violin  and 
in  singing. 

He  made  rapid  progress,  and  soon  sang  solos  in  church  and  played  the 
violin  at  holiday  festivities.  At  one  such  performance,  however,  in  Passion 
Week,  he  broke  down  completely  from  nervousness.  In  1853,  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  his  father  sent  him  to  a  better  school  in  Zlonitz,  where  he 
studied  the  organ,  pianoforte,  and  harmony  under  the  organist  A.  Lieh- 
mann.  In  1855  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Kamnitz,  to  learn  German  and 
finish  his  education.  Here  he  studied  under  the  organist  Hancke.  Next 
year  he  returned  to  Zlonitz,  whither  his  father  had  moved  meanwhile.  An 
amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  him  about  this  time.  The  young  fifteen-year- 
old  musician  had  prepared  a  Surprise  for  his  father  and  friends,  compos- 
ing an  original  polka  for  several  instruments,  to  be  played  in  honor  of  his 
return  to  his  family;  but,  never  having  studied  istrumentation,  probably 
never  having  even  had  a  chance  of  looking  carefully  at  an  orchestral 
score,  he  royally  ignored  the  fact  that  he  was  writing  for  transposing  instru- 
ments, and  wrote  all  the  parts  in  his  polka  according  to  the  real  sounds,  as 
if  he  had  been  writing  only  for  strings.  The  result  at  the  first  trying  over 
of  his  polka  was   a  terrific  chaos  of  parts  in  different  keys,  a  jumble  of 
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ear-scorching  sounds,  from  which  neither  melody  nor  harmony  could  be 
unravelled. 

It  seems  a  little  odd  that  his  father,  who  was  by  no  means  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, should  have  been  willing  to  have  him  spend  so  much  time  as 
he  did  upon  his  musical  education  ;  for,  on  his  return  to  Zlonitz,  Antonfn 
found  him  quite  as  set  as  ever  upon  making  a  butcher  of  him.  But  his  own 
mind  was  fully  made  up  by  this  time  upon  following  a  musical  -career. 
Months  of  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Antonin  was  warmly  backed  up  by 
his  old  teacher  Liehmann.  Likely  enough,  the  father  had  thought  the 
boy's  talent  warranted  giving  him  some  musical  instruction,  but  kept  on 
opposing  his  wish  to  become  a  musician  by  profession,  simply  to  see  if  he 
was  enough  in  earnest  about  it  to  stick  to  his  purpose  in  the  face  of  ob- 
stacles. Certainly,  he  gave  in  to  the  boy  after  a  while,  and  sent.him  to  Prag 
to  study  his  chosen  art  seriously.  So  in  1857  Antonin  entered  the  school 
supported  by  the  Gesellschaft  der  Kirchenmusik  in  Bohmen  in  Prag. 

He  went  through  the  regular  three  years'  course,  supported  at  first  by  a 
small  allowance  from  his  father,  but  afterwards  entirely  by  his  own  violin 
playing.  He  joined  one  of  the  town  bands,  picking  up  a  rather  precarious 
living  by  playing  in  cafes  and  other  public  places  where  the  hat  could  be 
passed  round.  When,  in  1862,  a  Bohemiaa  theatre  was  opened  in  Prag, 
the  band  to  which  he  belonged  was  engaged  to  furnish  the  incidental  music 
to  the  plays  given  ;  and,  when  the  institution  was  later  firmly  established 
as  the  National  Theatre,  Dvorak  and  some  of  his  companions  got  posistion 
in  the  regular  orchestra.  Bedrich  Smetana  was  the  conductor  from  1866 
to  1874,  and  Dvorak  gained  much  from  almost  constant  intercourse  with 
him.     He  also  found  a  good  friend  in  Karl  Bendl  (not  Franz  Bendel,  the 
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pianist,  but  a  native  of  Prag,  pupil  of  Frantisek  Blazek  and  Karel  Franti- 
sek  Pitsch,  who,  after  holding  important  positions  in  Brussels  and  Amster- 
dam, had  returned  to  Prag  in  1866  to  conduct  a  choral  society  there),  who 
gave  him  every  opportunity  in  his  power  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  the  great  masters.  He  was  too  poor  to  buy  scores,  and  did  not 
-even  own  a  pianoforte.     He  had,  however,  already  begun  composing.     In 

1862  he  had  written  a  string  quintet,  and  in  1865  he  had  two  symphonies 
finished.  About  this  time,  too,  he  wrote  the  music  of  a  grand  opera, 
"Alfred,"  to  a  German  text,  and  several  songs.  He  afterwards  burned  the 
MS.  score  of  the  opera.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  organist  at  the 
Adalberts-Kirche  in  Prag.  The  small  salary  attaching  to  this  post,  and 
some  private  pupils  he  managed  to  get,  enabled  him  to  give  up  his  position 
in  the  orchestra,  and  even  to  marry. 

Dvorak  first  came  before  the  public  as  a  composer  in  1873,  when  thirty- 
two  years  old,  with  his  now  well  known  Patriotic  Hymn  (the  text  from  "  Die 
Erben  des  Weissen  Berges,"  by  Halek) ;  and  in  1874  a  symphony  in  E-flat, 
and  the  scherzo  from  another  in  D  minor,  were  given.  These  two  sym- 
phonies, as  well  as  the  two  earlier  ones  written,  or  finished,  in  1865,  in 
B-flat  and  E  minor,  are  not  included  in  the  list  of  his  works,  and*  have  not 
been  published.  An  opera  by  him,  "Konig  und  Kohler,"  was  put  into  re- 
hearsal at  the  National  Theatre;  but  the  style  of  the  music  was  so  utterly 
and  wildly  unconventional  that  it  was  soon  abandoned  as  "  impracticable." 
He  afterwards  rewrote  almost  every  note  of  it.  In  its  remodelled  shape, 
"  Konig  und  Kohler"  was  brought  out  with  flattering  success.  Dvorak's 
reputation  now  reached  Vienna,  and  the  smallness  of  his  means  being  also 


HThe  intelligent  people 
who  listen  to  the 
music  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  have  brains 
enough  to  value  Life 
Insurance.    = 


The  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

issues  all  approved  forms  of  con- 
tracts adapted  to  every  legitimate 
need,  at  the  lowest  sure  rate. 
Send  for  rates,  etc. 

HOME    OFFICE, 

921  Chestnut  Street,     -     PHILADELPHIA. 
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known,  a  pension  of  about  $250  a  year  was  awarded  him  by  the  Kultus- 
ministerium. 

In  1877  Johann  Franz  von  Herbeck,  who  was  on  the  government  com- 
mission to  examine  the  works  of  composers  to  whom  this  grant  was 
awarded,  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  this  post  by  Johannes  Brahms.  A 
set  of  duets,  "  Klange  aus  Mahren,"  by  Dvorak,  came  under  his  eye,  and 
so  delighted  him  that  he  induced  the  publishing  firm  of  Simrock  to  commis- 
sion the  Bohemian  composer  to  write  his  since  famous  series  of  "  Slavische 
Tanze  "  for  pianoforte,  4  hands.  These  dances  soon  made  the  round  of 
Germany,  and  had  a  success  rivalling  that  of  Brahms's  own  "  Ungarische 
Tanze  "  themselves.  Publishers  began  to  be  anxious  to  secure  works  by 
the  new  composer,  and  many  of  Dvorak's  compositions,  written  at  various 
previous  periods,  now  saw  the  light  of  print.  Brahms's  personal  friendship 
for  him  grew  apace.  From  this  time  forward  Dvorak  held  an  undisputed 
position  in  the  front  rank  of  living  composers.  His  operas,  of  which  he 
has  written  several,  have  hardly  been  given  outside  his  native  Bohemia  ;  but 
his  orchestral  and  chamber  music,  and  especially  his  choral  works,  have 
won  him  fame  in  every  part  of  the  musical  world  except  France,  where  he 
is,  as  yet,  practically  unknown.  England  has  been  particularly  prominent 
in  recognizing  his  talent ;  and  some  of  his  finest  works  for  soli,  chorus,  and 
orchestra  (" The  Spectre's  Bride,"  Birmingham  Festival,  1885,  "Saint 
Ludmila,"  Leeds  Festival,  1886)  have  been  written  for  that  country,  and 
given  there  under  his  baton.  Two  years  ago  he  was  invited  by  Mrs. 
Jeanette  Thurber  to  assume  the  directorship  of  the  National  Conservatory 
of  Music  in  New  York,  which  post  he  now  holds. 

Dvorak  is  notable  as  a  composer  for  the  strong  national  Czech  accent  of 
his  music,  his  rhythmic  originality,  his  brilliancy  of  style,  and  a  certain 
depth  and  genuineness  of  feeling  that  are  quite  his  own.  No  doubt  he  suf- 
fered somewhat  from  the  very  restricted  circle  of  his  activity  before  the  year 
1878,  before  which  time  few  of  his  works  were  performed  ;  and  he  conse- 
quently had  the  advantage  of  but  little  intelligent  criticism.  He  thus 
reached  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  with  his  individual  style  pretty  thor- 
oughly formed,  but  with  little  but  his  own  self-criticism  to  help  him  in  judg- 
ing of  his  own  merits  and  shortcomings.  The  originality,  nervous  force, 
and  depth  of  feeling  in  his  music  are,  however,  none  the  less  unquestion- 
able. 

The  orchestral  suite  played  at  this  concert  is  a  work  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  the  composer.  It  is  quite  of  the  character  of  the  modern  suite, 
differing  from  the  old  "  Suite  de  pieces  "  of  Bach  and  Handel's  day,  in 
that  all  its  numbers  are  not  in  the  same  key,  and   also  from  the   more 
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modern  dance-forms  used  in  it.  Most  of  its  movements  are  scored  for 
small  orchestra,  with  but  few  wind  instruments,  the  full  classical  orchestra 
(without  trombones)  being  represented  only  in  the  closing  furiant. 


Kaiser-Mar sch  (B-flat  major). 


Richard  Wagner,  1813-1883. 


The  Kaiser- Mar sch  (or  Emperor's  March)  was  written  by  Wagner  in 
commemoration  of  the  German  victories  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 
After  the  first  few  pages  of  joyful,  pompous,  and  then  more  solemn 
triumph,  the  picture  changes  to  one  of  conflict  and  battle,  through  the  din 
of  which  Luther's  Eirf  feste  Burg  rings  out  ever  and  anon  as  a  rallying 
point  for  the  German  forces.  When  the  melee  has  reached  its  most  furious 
pitch,  the  song  of  victory  bursts  forth  afresh  with  redoubled  splendor. 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS, 
PRINTER, 
41    FRANKLIN    STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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FOR  AMATEUR  ACTING 


FOUR     NEW     PLAYS     BY     POPULAR    AUTHORS. 


By    GRACE    LIVINGSTON    FURNISS. 

Second   Floor,    Spoopendyke. 

A  Farce  in  Two   Acts. 

Five  male  and  three  female  characters.  Scene,  a  simple  interior,  the  same  for  both  acts.  Costumes 
modern.  This  piece,  while  it  can  hardly  hope  to  equal  in  popularity  this  author's  phenomenal  success,  "  A 
Box  of  Monkeys,"  is  easily  the  best  piece  that  she  has  yet  put  forth.     Price,  15  cents. 


The    Corner  Lot    Chorus. 

A  Farce  in   One   Act. 

As  Originally  Performed  by  "  The  Twelfth-Night  Club"  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 

New  York,  on  May  7,  1891. 

Seven  female  characters  who  speak  and  ten  Jury  Girls.     Costumes  modern  and  tasteful.     Scenery  of  little 
or  no  importance.     Plays  about  forty  minutes.     Price,  25  cents. 


By   T.   RUSSELL    SULLIVAN. 

A    Cigarette  from   Java. 

A   Comedy  in   One   Act. 

As  Originally  Performed  at  the  Boston  Museum  on  Oct.   13,  1879. 

Four  male  and  two  female  characters.     Scenery,  a  simple  interior.     This  is  an  admirably  clever  little  play 
for  parlor  performance,  refined  in  humor  and  ingenious  in  story.     Price,  15  cents. 


By    WM.    MAYNADIER    BROWNE. 

The    Trustee. 

A   Play   in  Four   Acts. 

As  Originally  Performed  by  "The  Players"  at  West  Newton,  Mass.,  Nov.  24,  1890. 

Ten  male,  five  female  characters.  Costumes  modern.  Scenery,  three  interiors.  The  story  is  interest- 
ing, the  dialogue  bright,  the  action  stirring.  In  its  general  character  it  is  not  unlike  the  popular  "  Jim,  the 
Penman."     Price,  25  cents. 

Any  of  the  above  books  sent  postpaid  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Cata- 
logues of  plays  and  entertainments  for  amateurs  free  on  application.  Our  new 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Plays  now  ready. 


Walter  H.  Baker  &  Co., 

THEATRICAL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  PUBLISHERS, 
No.    23   WINTER    STREET,    BOSTON,    MASS. 
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For  Public  Readers. 

BOOKS  OF  POPULAR  RECITATIONS. 


GEORGE  RIDDLE'S  READINGS. 

A  representative  collection  of  the  most  popular  selections  of  this  most  pop- 
ular elocutionist,  including  many  not  obtainable  in  any  other  form,  such  as  Mme. 
Janauschek's  celebrated  recitation, 

"COME    HERE!" 

as  read  by  Mr.  Riddle.  Many  of  the  readings  contained  in  this  volume  were 
written*  expressly  for  Mr.  Riddle,  and  are  here  printed  for  the  first  time.  Such 
are,  Mr.  John  T.  Wheelwright's  "A  Cure  for  Dudes,"  "  A  Sewing  School  for 
Scandal,"  "  Uncle  Micajah's  Trip  to  Slambasket  Beach,"  etc. 

Handsomely  Bound  in  Blue  Cloth ;  Grilt  Sides. 

Price,  $1.00,  net;  paper,  30  cents,  net. 

BAKER'S  READING  CLUB 

AND   HANDY  SPEAKER, 

Being  serious,  humorous,  pathetic,  patriotic,  and  dramatic  selections  in  prose 
and  verse, 

FOR    READINGS   AND    RECITATIONS. 

Edited  by  GEO.  M.  BAKER. 

Numbers  1  to  20  now  published,  fifty  selections  in  each.  List  of  Contents, 
sent  upon  application  to  the  publishers. 

Price,  per  Number,  paper 15  cents. 

cloth         .         .  "      .         .         .        .        50      " 
Special  price  for  full  sets. 

BAKER'S  DIALECT  SPEAKERS 

In  German,  French,  Scotch,  Negro,  Irish,  Yankee,  and1, 
English  Character  Dialects. 

Edited  by  GEORGE  M.  BAKER. 
MEDLEY  DIALECT   RECITATIONS.        Boards,  50  cents;  paper,  30  cts. 

NEGRO  DIALECT  RECITATIONS. 

YANKEE  DIALECT  RECITATIONS.  "         .     ' 

IRISH  DIALECT  RECITATIONS. 

THE  GRAND  ARMY  SPEAKER. 


Any  of  the  above  books  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Catalogues,  giving*  contents,  free. 


WALTER    H.    BAKER   &    CO., 
THEATRICAL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  PUBLISHERS, 

No.    23    WINTER    STREET,    BOSTON,    MASS. 
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ACADEMY    OF    MUSIC,    PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 


ARTHUR  NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


Twelfth  Season,  1892-93. 


PROGRAMME 


OF    THE 


THIRD  CONCERT 

Wednesday  Evening,  January  11, 
At  8  o'clock. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by 
William  F.  Apthorp. 


PUBLISHED  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS,  MANAGER. 


ni\sen  and  ha/alin 


IMPROVED 


Represent   that  same 
High  Standard  of  Excellence 
which   has   achieved  a   Reputation   for  their 


ORGANS 


AS  THE 


STANDARD 
0F  THE  WORLD. 


New  "  Liszt"  MODEL,  No.  8o4. 


These  Instruments  have  been  supplied  to  Churches,  Convents,  Sisters  of 
Charity,  Missionaries,  and  Schools  the  world  over. 


L9GAI2  REPRESENTATIVES : 


WM.  G.  FiSGHER  &  G0M 

1221  CHESTNafST.,     .     PHILADELPHIA 
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BOSton  Academy 

Symphony    #  of  Music- 

Orchestra 


Season  of  1892-93. 
Mr.  ARTHUR   NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


Third  Concert, 

Wednesday  Evening,  January  n, 

At  8  o'clock. 


3-4 

/ 

4-4 

V 

3-8 

3-4     ► 

3-4 

2-2 

PROGRAMME. 


Beethoven  -       Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  minor,  Op.  36 

I.    Adagio  molto  (D  major)      -  -  -  - 

Allegro  con  brio  (D  major)  - 

II.    Larghetto  (A  major)  - 

III.  Scherzo  :  Allegro  (D  major)         - 
Trio  :  The  same  tempo  (D  major)         - 

IV.  Allegro  molto  (D  major)      - 

Mozart    -         Recitative  and  Aria  from  "  Don  Giovanni,"  "  Non  mi  dir  " 


Handel    ----------  Largo 

Solo  Violin,  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel. 

feerlioz    -       -  Two  movements  from  "  La  Damnation  de  Faust,"  Op.  24 

I.    Minuet  des  Peu-follets  :  Moderato  (D  major)        -  -  3-4 

II.    Valse  des  Sylphes:  Allegro,  mouvement  de  valse  (D  major)  3-8 

J 

Verdi      -  Grand  Aria  from  "Traviata,''  "Ah,  forse  e  lui"    Y 

Franz  Liszt      -       -         Symphonic  Poem,  "Tasso,  Lamento  eTrionfo" 


Soloist,  Madame   BASTA-TAVARY. 
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SHORE    LINE 

boston    nrn  new  york 


NEW   YORK    1  \J       BOSTON 


Trains  leave  either  city,  week-days,  except  as  noted : 
DAY  EXPRESS  at  10.00  A.M. 

Arrive  at  4.30  P.M.    BUFFET  DRAWING-ROOM  CARS. 

AFTERNOON  SERVICE  at  1.00  P.M. 

Arrive  7.30  P.M.    BUFFET  CARS  THROUGH. 

"  SHORE  LINE  FLYER"  at  2.00  P.M. 

Arrive  at  7.  'O  P.M. 
PARLOR  CARS  ONLY.     DINING  CAR  BOSTON  and  NEW  LONDON. 

GILT    EDGE   EXPRESS  at  5.00  P.M. 

Daily,  Sundays  included.  Arrive  at  1  1  OO  P.M. 

DRAWING-ROOM  and  PARLOR  SMOKING  CARS  THROUGH,  and  DINING 

CAR  BETWEEN  BOSTON  and  NEW  LONDON. 

The  last  trains  between  the  two  cities  to  leave  and  arrive  at  terminal  the  same  day. 

MIDNIGHT  EXPRESS  at  12  O'CLOCK. 

Daily,  Sundays  included,  and  arrive  at  7.00  A.M. 

The  last  train  from  either  city. 

Wagner  Drawing-room  Cars  on  Day  Trains.     Compartment  Sleeping  Cars 

on  Night  Trains.    Open  for  occupation  at  9. 1  5  P.M. 

TRAINS  LEAVE  BOSTON  FROM  PARK  SQUARE  STATION. 

TRAIN ci  LEAVE  NjJW  YORK  FROM  GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION. 

"PftlftNIiT      FYPRI?^  "  This  is  the  route  of  the  Celebrated  Pullman  Vestibuled 

WlsUlUflL!     H&riluOO.  Through  Day  Train  Service  between  Boston  and  Washington. 

J.  R.  KENDRICK,   General  Manager. 
GEO.  L.  CONNOR,  Gen'l  Pass'r  Agent. 


Finest  and  Safest  Trains  in  the  World,  between 

New  •  YorK  '  ^0^  '  W&5bio£toi? 

VIA  JERSEY  CENTRAL,   PHILADELPHIA  &  READING 
AND  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROADS. 


All  trains  vestibuled,  heated  by  steam,  Sighted  by  the  Pintsch  Gas  System,  and  protected 
r  >y  Pullman's  Anti=te!escoping  Device. 


PUL.L.nAN    DAY   COACHES,       PARLOR   C/\RS, 

SL.EEPING  C/\RS,  DINING  CARS. 

NEW  YORK  TO  WASHINGTON  IN  FIVE  HOURS. 


Tickets  on  Sale  at  all  Railroad  Offices. 
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Symphony  No.  3,  in  D  major,  Op.  i>6.  liiidwig  van  Beethoven. 

I.     Adagio  molto  {D  major) 3-4 

Allegro  con  brio  {D  major) 4-4 

II.     Larghetto  {A  major) 3-8 

III.     Scherzo :  Allegro  (D  major) 3-4 

Trio  :   The  same  tempo  (D  major)  . 3-4 

IV.     Allegro  molto  (D  major) 2-2 

Beethoven's  second  symphony  was  long  called  the  "perfect  symphony." 
The  theme  of  the  first  allegro  in  particular  has  been  recommended  as  pos- 
sessing all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  an  ideal  theme  for  extended 
treatment.  Eduard  Hanslick,  of  Vienna,  has  expatiated  upon  its  perfec- 
tions in  his  famous  pamphlet  on  "  The  Beautiful  in  Music,"  calling  atten- 
tion to  how  it  sets  forth  the  key  with  the  greatest  possible  distinctness  by 
sounding  successively,  and  then  in  the  inverse  order,  the  three  component 
notes  of  the  chord  of  D  major,  to  its  pregnant,  well-defined,  and  simple 
rhythm,  and  to  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  dismembered  in  the  working 


WE  MOVE 


Oculist's  Prescriptions 
.    .    our  Specialty    .    . 


Ferguson  &  Weston, 


North-east  Corner 

[opticians],       CHESTNUT  &  15th  STS. 

Having  a  complete  factory  enables  us  to  do  our  own  work,  and 
thus  secure  promptness  in  delivery  as  well  as  personal  supervision 

WE  ARE  NOW  AT  NO.  39  SOUTH  15TH  STREET. 
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"Govern  these  ventages  with  your  fingers  and  thumb,  .  .  .  and  it  will  discourse  most 
eloquent  music.     Look  you,  these  are  the  stops." 

{Hamlet)  Shakespeare. 


To  hear  Paderewski  or  Rubinstein 

would  be  a  treat.  You  can  hear  them  play 
their  whole  repertoire.  All  depends  on  your 
recollection  of  it.  You  can  regulate  the  stops 
of  the  ffiOLIAN  so  as  to  make  the  pause, 
the  crescendo,  and  the  retard  just  as  they 
made  it,  while  the  instrument  executes  the 
notes. 


IN  YOUR  HOME  you  can  have  a  permanent  orchestra 
that  costs  no  more  than  a  piano.  You  can  play  the 
Symphonies  that  are  rendered  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  as  well  as  a  complete  Opera,  rendering  the 
Soprano's  Aria  or  the  Tenor's  Recitative  at  will. 

While  it  plays  its  many  parts,  you  govern  the  entire 
rendition  by  the  use  of  stops. 

Catalogue  free  on  application. 

C.  J.  HEPPE   &   SON, 

ii  Mil  ii ■inn  i  hin.BM^LMru'.^nxiHMMiiiiiiLi.i    umuiajivt^jMn  niwiii«Mn",min  -im 

1 1 17  Chestnut   Street,  Phila. 
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out,  every  figure  in  it  being  plainly  recognizable  as  belonging  to  it,  even 
when  heard  separately  and  severed  from  the  rest.  Berlioz  says  of  this 
symphony  :  "  In  this  work  all  is  noble,  energetic,  and  proud.  The  introduc- 
tion {largo)  is  a  masterpiece.  The  finest  effects  follow  one  upon  the  other 
without  confusion,  and  always  in  an  unexpected  way.  The  melody  is  of  a 
touchingly  solemn  character,  which  from  the  first  measures  imposes  respect* 
and  paves  the  way  for  emotion.  Already  the  rhythm  shows  itself  as  more 
daring  (i.e.,  than  in  the  first  symphony),  the  orchestration  richer,  more  sono- 
rous and  varied.  To  this  admirable  adagio  is  bound  an  allegro  con  brio  of 
contagious  energy.  The  gruppetto  which  is  met  with  in  the  first  measure  of 
the  theme,  first  announced  by  the  violas  and  'celli  in  unison,  is  afterwards 
taken  up  separately  to  build  up  either  progressions  in  crescendo  or  else  imi- 
tations between  the  wind  instruments  and  the  strings,  all  of  which  have  a 
physiognomy  that  is  as  novel  as  it  is  animated.  In  the  middle  of  the  move- 
ment there  is  a  melody  played  in  its  first  half  by  the  clarinets,  horns,  and 
bassoons,  and  concluded  in  tutti  by  the  remainder  of  the  orchestra,  the  mas- 
culine energy  of  which  is  still  further  heightened  by  the  choice  of  chords 
that  accompany  it." 

Berlioz  goes  on  to  say  of  the  larghetto  (which,  with  characteristic  inac- 
curacy, he  calls  an  andante)  :  "  The  andante  is  not  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  first  symphony.  It  is  not  composed  of  a  theme  worked  out  in 
canonic  imitations,  but  of  a  pure  and  immaculate  melody,  first  given  out 
simply  by  the  strings,  then  embroidered  with  rare  elegance  with  light 
figures,  the  character  of  which  never  departs  from  the  sentiment  of  tender- 
ness which  forms  the  distinctive  trait  of  the  principal  idea.  It  is  a  ravish- 
ing picture  of  innocent  happiness,  hardly  darkened  by  some  few  accents  of 

New  England  conservator 

(Founded  by  Dr.  Eben  Tourjee.) 
RICHARD  H.  DANA,  President.  CARL  FAELTEN,  Director. 


THE  COURSES  of  STUDY  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  giving  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive musical  education. 

THE  FACULTY  have  been  chosen  with  reference  not  only  to  their  standing  as  artists,  but 
also  with  regard  to  their  ability  as  teachers  of  the  highest  excellence. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  DEPARTMENTS  of  Music,  Elocution,  Fine  Arts,  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages provide  the  most  ample  means  for  acquiring  a  thorough  and  complete  knowledge 
of  one  or  all  of  these  subjects  at  comparatively  small  cost. 

THE  FREE  COLLATERAL  ADVANTAGES,  consisting  of  the  Faculty  Concerts,  Pupils' 
Recitals,  Lectures,  Chorus  Classes,  Orchestral  Practice,  etc.,  are  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  student.  Special  classes  in  the  Art  of  Conducting,  the  training  of  Boy  Choirs  and 
a  Normal  Course  for  advanced  pupils  who  are  preparing  to  teach,  are  now  made  prom» 
inent  features  of  the  work. 
Send  for  calendar,  or  call  at  the  Institution. 

F.  W.  HALE,  General  Manager. 
FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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GOLD    MEDAL,    PARIS.    1878. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.'S 


FROM  WHICH  THE  EXCESS  OF  OIL  HAS  BEEN  REMOVED. 


IS  ABSOLUTELY  PURE  AND  IT  IS  SOLUBLE. 


No  chemicals  are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has  MORE 
THAN  THREE  TIMES  THE  STRENGTH  of  cocoa  mixed 
with  starch,  arrowroot,  or  sugar,  and  is  therefore  far  more  eco- 
nomical, COSTING  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP.  It 
is  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  EASILY  DIGESTED, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as  well  as  for  persons  in 
health.  

Ask  Your  Grocer  for  it-    Allow  no  Substitution. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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melancholy."  This  larghetto  is  a  fine  example  of  a  symphonic  slow  move- 
ment in  the  regular  sonata  form;  that  is,  in  the  form  —  somewhat  con- 
densed, to  be  sure  —  which  is  regularly  prescribed  for  the  first  movement. 
We  find  a  first  theme  with  its  subsidiary  in  the  tonic  A  major ;  a  second 
theme  with  its  subsidiary,  and  a  conclusion-theme,  all  in  the  dominant  E 
major,  thus  forming  the  regulation  first  part  of  the  movement.  Then  comes 
a  free  fantasia,  and  then  the  third  part,  with  the  second  and  conclusion  ^ 
themes  regularly  in.  the  tonic. 

Of  the  scherzo  and  finale  Berlioz  writes :  "The  scherzo  is  as  frankly  gay  in 
its  capricious  fancifulness  as  the  andante  was  completely  happy  and  calm ; 
for  all  is  smiling  in  this  symphony,  the  warlike  outbursts  in  the  first  allegro 
even  are  wholly  free  from  violence.  One  can  see  nothing  in  it  but  the 
youthful  ardor  of  a  noble  heart  in  which  the  most  beautiful  illusions  of  life 
have  kept  themselves  intact.  The  composer  still  believes  in  immortal  glory, 
in  love,  in  self-devotion.  .  .  .  And  what  self-abandonment  there  is  in  his 
gayety!  how  witty  he  is  !  what  sallies!  To  hear  these  various  instruments 
quarrelling  over  the  fragments  of  a  theme  which  no  one  of  them  plays  en- 
tire, but  every  morsel  of  which  is  thus  colored  with  a  thousand  different 
tints  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  one  would  think  to  witness  the  fairy 
gambollings  of  Oberon's  graceful  sprites.  The  finale  is  of  the  same  nature. 
It  is  a  second  scherzo  *  in  2-2  time,  in  which  the  playfulness  has  perhaps 
even  something  more  delicate  and  more  piquant."  To  this  need  only  be 
added  that  the  third  movement  of  this  symphony  is  the  first  instance  of 
Beethoven's  using   the    term  scherzo  in  his  orchestral  works,  although  he 

*  Berlioz  here  uses  the  term  scherzo  in  its  original  Italian  sense  of  "joke."  The  movement  is  strictly  in 
the  rondo-form. 
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had  frequently  used  it  before  in  his  chamber  Works.  Berlioz,  who,  if  gen- 
erally true  enough  to  the  spirit,  is  seldom  quite  true  to  the  letter,  calls  the 
corresponding  movement  in  the  first  symphony  a  scherzo.  It  is  essentially 
so  in  character,  but  Beethcven  still  calls  it  a  memietto. 

This  symphony  was  probably  written  in  1802,  although  some  sketches 
for  it  belong  to  the  year  before.  Its  prevailingly  cheerful  character  makes 
the  fact  seem  strange  that  it  was  written  at  a  period  when  Beethoven  was 
very  despondent  about  his  increasing  deafness.  He  had  just  changed  phy- 
sicians, and  was  passing  the  summer  at  Heiligenstadt,  a  retired  village  be- 
yond Unter-Dobling,  with  the  most  beautiful  wooded  valleys  lying  between 
it  and  Kahlenberg  and  Leopoldsberg.  In  one  of  his  letters  written  at  this 
period  we  find  :  "  I  live  only  in  my  music,  and  no  sooner  is  one  thing 
done  than  the  next  is  begun.  As  I  am  now  writing,  I  often  work  at  three 
and  four  things  at  once.  .  .  .  Letter-writing  was  never  my  forte" 


ENTR'ACTE. 


The  Two  Beethovens. 


Every  great  artist  has  a  Janus-head  :  he  looks  toward  the  past  and  toward 
the  future,  he  completes  and  he  begins.  Thus  Dante  completes  mediaeval 
poetry,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  prophet  of  the  Renaissance.  Thus 
Shakspere  completes  the  poetry  of  the  Renaissance,  and  opens  the  dance 
of  modern  verse.     Beethoven,  too,  has  such  a  twofold  countenance.     He 


completes  the  classic  period  of   music,  and  opens   the   romantic   modern 


one. 


Only  I  do  not  speak  of  the  "  two  Beethovens  "  in  this  sense  alone. 

There  are  artists  whose  career  divides  itself  so  sharply  into  two  sections 
that  one  might  say  that  in  the  middle  of  their  life  an  old  spirit  had  been 
cast  out  from  them,  and  a  new  one  entered  into  them;  as  when  Gluck 
serves  the  taste  of  the  period  of  Italian  opera  up  to  the  age  of  fifty, 
but  then  for  the  first  time  finds  himself  out,  and  begins  to  rule  the  present 
and  the  future  with  his  new  great  dramatic  spirit.  One  distinguishes  two 
epochs  in  Beethoven  also,  but  they  form  no  such  antithesis,  they  indicate 
no  turning  over  a  new  leaf.  Much  rather  does  the  second  period  grow  out 
of  the  first,  and  the  turning-point  is  not  associated  with  any  single  work  or 
definite  date.  We  do  not  completely  recognize  it  until  it  has  long  since 
been  passed. 

So  I  do  not  speak  of  the  "two  Beethovens"  in  this  sense,  either. 

At  different  times,  in  different  countries,  a  great  master  is  often  very 
unequally  esteemed  in  the  international  art-life  of  centuries.  The  same 
man  assumes  Proteus-like  not  only  two,  but  several  characters.  No  one 
has  probably  experienced  these  tranformations  more  vividly  in  his  own 
case  than  Shakspere  ?  From  the  obsolescent  English  playwright  he  rose  to 
the  world-poet,  who  only  began  to  be  really  modern  two  hundred  years 
after  his  death.  In  the  eyes  of  one  he  wrote  like  a  drunken  savage,  in  the 
eyes  of  another  like  a  classicist,  in  those  of  a  third  like  a  romanticist,  to  a 
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fourth  he  stands  above  all  schools  and  categories,  and  is  only  Shakspere, 
a  world  in  himself,  and  only  comparable  to  himself.  And  who  knows  what 
else  may  be  made  out  of  this  Shakspere  yet?  He  has  time  to  wait  and  see. 
Beethoven,  too,  albeit  still  so  young  beside  the  great  Britisher,  has  been 
more  than  one  different  person.  But  here  one  would  have  to  speak  of  at 
least  three  or  four  Beethovens.  With  the  "  two  Beethovens  "  one  would 
not  get  through  with  it  at  all. 

So  I  do  not  take  the  term  in  this  sense,  either. 

I  look  rather  only  at  Beethoven  in  the  present \  in  the  Germany  of  to-day ; 
and  here  appear  forthwith  two  men,  whom  people  call  Beethoven.  They 
are  not  only  different,  but  fundamentally  so :  the  one  conflicts  with  the 
other,  the  one  denies  the  other.  For  each  one  of  the  now  antagonistic 
principal  parties  in  music  appeals  to  Beethoven,  under  whose  overweening 
influence  we  all  of  us  still  stand  to-day.  Each  one  makes  a  special  Bee- 
thoven for  itself,  to  beat  the  opposite  party  in  its  Beethoven.  And  this  I 
call  the  two  Beethovens.  Our  battles  of  musical  principles  can  not  grow 
clear  before  we  come  to  an  understanding  about  Beethoven.  There  are 
circles  of  myth  that  entwine  themselves  around  the  individual  life  and 
fortunes  of  great  artists ;  but  there  are  also  circles  of  myth  around  the 
significance  in  art-history,  the  posthumously  working  ideal,  of  epoch-mak- 
ing masters.  In  this  sense  is  Beethoven's  ideal  already  become  a  myth,  a 
myth  used  as  a  campaign  document,  in  the  modern  double  form  of  the  "two 
Beethovens." 
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To  begin  our  aphoristic  conversation  on  wholly  neutral  ground,  I  take 
an  old  Conversation  Lexicon  to  hand,  and  open  it  at  the  caption  "  Beetho- 
ven." The  very  first  sentence  suffices  for  a  theme  to  a  whole  book  on  the 
two  Beethovens,  for  a  thesis  to  an  endless  disputation  over  this  double 
individuality.  The  first  sentence  runs,  "Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  one  of 
the  greatest  composers,  especially  a  master  of  instrumental  music,  the 
completer  of  the  classical  epoch  of  the  Viennese  school  of  music,  b.  1770, 
d.  1827." 

Except  the  name  and  dates,  every  word  in  this  sentence  is  a  theme  for 
controversy. 

It  says  Beethoven  was  a  "  composer."     The  older  musicians  thought  him 

one,  indeed.  Only  the  modern  musical  artist  (Tonkiinstler)  casts  this  word 
far  from  him,  and  affirms  that  Beethoven's  greatness  lay  precisely  therein, 

that  he  was  no  composer,  but  a  "  tone-poet."  The  art  historian  steps  in 
didactically  between  the  two.  "The  first  one,"  so  says  he,  "who  raised 
1  compositore '  to  lasting  historic  fame  as  an  honorable  official  title  was 
Palestrina.  He  won  this  title  when  he,  with  his  three  classic  sample 
masses,  had  saved  church-music  for  the  divine  service,  and  founded  a  new 
epoch  in  the  art  of  music.  Thus  the  '  composer '  is  a  man  of  high,  three- 
centuries-old  noblesse ;  and,  moreover,  the  title  fits  the  business,  which  is 
not  elsewhere  always  the  case  with  titles.  It  befits  the  essence  of  music, 
which  is  architectural ;  for  in  the  building-up  of  the  '  composition  '  the 
otherwise   aimless    and  rambling  mood-painting  of  melody  and  harmony 
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first  gains  measure  and  bounds,  law  and  logic,  it  for  the  first  time  becomes 
music." 

"  What  an  obsolete  point  of  view ! "  cries  the  modern.  "  I  almost  seem  to 
hear  old  Schlegel,  who  called  architecture  frozen  music,  and  music  thawed- 
out  architecture.  Palestrina  and  Bach  and  Mozart  may  have  been  com- 
posers, but  in  Beethoven  the  tone-poet  conquers  the  composer;  and 
whoever  wishes  to  signify  anything  worth  while  in  music  to-day  must  be  no 
composer,  but  just  a  tone-poet." 

"Probably  the  painters  will  soon  want  to  be  called  color-singers,  and  the 
poets  verse-painters,"  replies  the  historian.  "  Tone-poet  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  confusing,  and  therefore  condemnable,  play  on  the  double 
meaning  of  the  word  '  poetry ' ;  for  we  call  the  fanciful,  artistic  spirit  in  gen- 
eral poetic, —  the  spirit  we  look  to  find  in  any  art  whatsoever,  or  in  the 
beautifu  phenomena  of  life,  as  we  do  on  the  other  hand  the  contents  and 
effect  of  a  poetic  work  as  such.  But  the  two  things  are  fundamentally 
different.  And,  when  one  speaks  scientifically  and  without  playing  upon 
words,  then  shall  music  not  be  poetry,  but  music.  Yes,  she  much  rather 
begins  just  there  where  poetry  stops.  For  the  tone-poet  there  never  lived 
a  Lessing,  at  least  none  ever  wrote  a  '  Laocoon  '  for  him." 

The  modern  tone-poet  answers:  "With  the  old  composers  the  play  of 
form  predominated,  through  which  poetic  ideas  would  here  and  there  shim- 
mer forth.  With  the  tone-poet  Beethoven  the  poetic  thought  dominates 
over  the  play  of  form.     Therefore,  you  play  your  composers,  we  interpret 
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our  tone-poets.  Upon  the  whole,  Beethoven's  art  was  intrinsically  not 
music  at  all,  but  universal  art,  for  the  expression  of  which  he  did,  to  be 
sure,  use  tones.  This  universal  art,  however,  we  call  poetry,  for  lack  of  a 
better  word.  Besides,  the  universal  art  is  rather  bud-like  and  veiled  in 
Beethoven's  works  ;  and  so  he  would  now  and  then  fall  into  the  error  of 
composing.  But  that  was  not  yet  the  true  Beethoven.  When  he  at  last 
found  himself  out,  then  the  tone-poet  Beethoven  crushed  composition  to 
atoms  by  virtue  of  this  universal  art,  he  the  giant,  the  Titan." 

"  Now  here  are  two  more  titles  you  give  your  Beethoven,"  interrupts  the 
other  one, — "  two  titles  still  worse  than  tone-poet.  My  Beethoven  does  not 
bear  them.  For  a  giant  is  always  a  monstrosity,  just  as  much  as  a  dwarf ; 
and  the  true  artist  can  never  be  otherwise  than  a  measuredly  harmonious 
man.  I  wish,  indeed,  that  all  the  music  since  Beethoven  were  somewhat 
less  gigantic,  it  would  then  be  somewhat  more  enjoyable.  The  Titans 
were,  of  all  things,  wild  rebels  of  a  very  inartistic  sort.  They  wanted  to 
storm  heaven,  and  were  cast  into  Tartarus.  But  Apollo  is  enthroned  in 
heaven,  and  to  the  Muses  and  Graces  heaven  stands  open.  You  deem  it 
a  dishonor  to  your  Beethoven  to  call  him  a  composer.  I  deem  it  a  dishonor 
to  have  my  Beethoven  called  a  giant  or  a  Titan."  So  speaks  the  critically 
severe  man. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  Beethoven  must  put  up  with  the  title  of  "  tone- 
giant"  nowadays, —  we  are  once  for  all  fond  of  big  words.  And  friends  of 
this  word  will  say  it  is  only  used  comparatively,  to  begin  with,  since  Bee- 
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thoven  gigantically  overtopped  his  honored  predecessors  and  contempo- 
raries. But  now  there  are  many  connaisseurs  and  warm  admirers  of  Bee- 
thoven in  whose  eyes  he  is  by  no  means  the  greatest  composer,  but  —  cor- 
responding to  our  thematic  sentence  in  the  Conversation  Lexicon  —  one  of 
the  greatest.  Others  hold  this  restriction  to  be  a  desecration,  and  swear 
he  was  the  greatest.  But  those  who  are  only  willing  to  let  him  pass  as 
"  one "  of  the  greatest  masters  may  belong  to  two  entirely  opposed  and 
even  mortally  inimical  parties, —  they  may  be  strict  classicists  or  Wagne- 
rians.  The  former  refuse  to  place  him  unconditionally  above  his  predeces- 
sors, the  latter  to  rank  him  below  his  newest  followers.  In  this  they  once 
more  have  in  mind  two  different  ideals  in  art  and  two  different  Beethovens. 

Now,  if  Beethoven's  being  a  "  composer  "  is  contested,  he  will  still  prob- 
ably be  allowed  to  pass,  with  the  third  word  of  our  theme,  as  "  a  master  of 
instrumental  music."  Yes  or  no.  For,  weighed  more  exactly,  this  word 
must  mean,  in  our  connection  :  instrumental  mastery  was  the  most  individual 
and  best,  the  epoch-making  element  in  Beethoven's  art-work.  And,  with 
this  explanation  of  the  meaning,  there  immediately  rises  once  more  the 
spectre  of  the  two  Beethovens. 

Many  people  used  to  say,  and  many  still  say  to-day,  "  It  is  Beethoven's 
highest  glory  that  he  raised  pure  instrumental  music  to  its  summit." 
"Not  his  highest,"  corrects  a  disciple  of  the  youngest  school;  "for  his 
still  higher  glory  was  that  he  overthrew  pure  instrumental  music,  and  in 
his  last  symphony  dissolved  the  mere  play  of  the  instruments  in  a  blended 
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tone-  and  word-poem.  That,  after  this  ninth  symphony,  he  began  to  sketch 
out  still  a  tenth,  was  a,  happily  not  completed,  blunder :  the  ninth  had  to  be 
the  last  one.  Yes,  it  ought  to  have  remained  the  last  of  all  symphonies  in 
general,  and,  properly  speaking,  no  man  ought  ever  to  have  written  another 
symphony.  Henceforth  it  is  all  over  with  pure  instrumental  music,  and 
every  further  attempt  in  this  domain  is  and  will  be  nothing  but  reaction 
and  restoration.  Thus  is  it  also  the  highest  glory  of  Beethoven's  last 
quartets  that  they  cease  to  be  real  quartets,  and  hence  must  be  the  last 
ones ;  and  above  all  his  quartets  and  symphonies  stands  the  Missa  solennis, 
which  should  not  rightly  be  called  a  mass  any  more,  either.  The  symphony 
is  dissolved  in  the  interchanging  song  of  the  instruments  and  the  vocal 
choir.  The  ninth  symphony  becomes  a  secular  Te  Deum,  and  the  mass  a 
sacred  symphony,  as  music  has  become  poetry  in  both.  Beethoven's  un- 
equalled mastery  begins  just  there  where  the  instrumental  composer  stops. 
How  can  one,  then,  seek  the  summit  of  his  glory  in  instrumental  music  ? " 

Such  and  similar  opinions  are  to  be  heard  often  enough  now.  Only 
other  people  have  quite  another  Beethoven.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  his  works  belong  to  pure  instrumental  music,  as  it  has  stood  ever  since 
Haydn  commandingly  in  the  centre  of  our  classic  art  of  music.  The 
sonata-form  was  the  most  familiar  to  Beethoven,  the  first  and  last  in  his 
musical  thinking  and  creating  :  and  even  \\\e  finale  of  the  ninth  symphony  is 
built  up  upon  the  ground-plan  of  a  grandiosely  extended  rondo.  The  most 
individual  melodies  of  Beethoven  are  instrumentally  conceived.  Where  he 
writes  for  instruments,  there  flows  the  stream  of  his  musical  invention  far 
more  copiously,  freely,  and  immediately  than  when  he  writes  for  the  voice. 
He  gave  his  best  song  to  the  violin  and  pianoforte,  whereas  he  not  seldom 
actually  wrestles  with  the  human  voice,  in  absolute  contrast  to  Mozart, 
whose  most  original  melodies  were  of  a  vocal  nature.  Therefore  did 
Mozart,  according  to  the  spirit  of  his  melodic  invention,  stand  much 
nearer  to  the  people  of  song,  the  Italians,  than  Beethoven  did.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  pure  and  classic  instrumental  music  remains  the  highest 
national  possession  of  German  art.  And  who  has  contributed  more 
towards  winning  musical  supremacy  for  the  Germans  of  the  nineteenth 
century  than  Beethoven,  the  instrumental  composer? 

Moreover,  the  symphonist  Beethoven   is  known   to  have  written  also  a 
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"Fidelio."  And  one  would  think  that  both  opponents  could  shake  hands 
and  acknowledge  a  common  Beethoven  in  the  same  terms  over  this  work 
which  shows  genuinely  orchestral  and  genuinely  vocal  effect  as  so  equally 
justified  and  so  intimately  blended.  They  will,  however,  not  do  so.  He 
who  sees  in  Beethoven  the  exalted  master  of  the  classic  ideal  will  quite 
especially  rejoice  over  this  classic  opera,  this  ■•  Fidelio,"  which  the  instru- 
mental master  wrested  from  his  recalcitrant  nature  with  pains  and  industry; 
for  the  greatest  dramatist  of  the  orchestra  and  the  concert-room  had  to 
fight  to  master  the  dramatic  spirit  of  song  and  the  stage.  So  has  the  musi- 
cal world,  too,  worked  itself,  after  decades  of  opposition,  up  to  the  under- 
standing of  this  single  opera.  And  yet  this  world  is  no  longer  undivided, 
and  there  are  here  also  two  Beethovens.  The  Beethoven  of  the  classicists 
won  a  great  throw  in  "  Fidelio  " :  the  Beethoven  of  the  true  Wagnerian, 
on  the  contrary,  made  in  "  Fidelio  "  a  great  blunder.  He  ought,  upon  the 
whole,  not  to  have  written  an  opera  ;  for  at  that  time  it  was  too  early  for 
the  music-drama,  and  already  too  late  for  the  opera.  Fifty  years  ago  many 
music-lovers  kicked  against  "  Fidelio  "  because  it  was  too  unoperatic;  and 

to-day  it  is  already  too  operatic  for  many  people.  One  cannot  please 
everybody,  but  still  less  can  one  please  all  times.  A  history  of  the  stock- 
fluctuations  of  great  artists  and  their  works  in  that  aesthetic  stock-exchange, 
whose  days  are  counted  by  decades  and  centuries,  would  make  an  ex- 
tremely instructive  book,  a  supplementary  volume  to  the  history  of  art, 
full  of  gleams  of  light  upon  the  history  of  culture.     Beethoven  now  stands 
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at  the  zenith  of  the  most  universal  recognition.  But  the  time  is  already  at 
hand  when  just  historical  criticism  will  have  to  "  save  "  Beethoven,  just  as 
it  sees  itself  forced  to-day  to  save  Handel  and  Mozart,  to  prove  and  ex- 
pound the  good  right  of  the  Handelian  "  stencil-plate,"  that  the  ponderous 
choruses  of  the  "  Messiah "  are  still  something  more  than  "  elephants* 
tramping,"  to  show  that  Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni  "  was  just  as  much  a  Ger- 
man production  as  Goethe's  "  Iphigenie,"  and  that  the  finale  of  the  G 
minor  quintet  is  something  better  than  "  cobbler's-music,"  after  all.  This 
is,  once  for  all,  the  way  the  world  wags  ;  and  Beethoven's  turn  will  come 
soon  enough. 

Beethoven  belongs  to  the  "  Viennese  school."  So  says  our  text,  and  so 
did  people  in  general  use  to  say.  Nowadays  one  hears  this  designation 
but  seldom.  Yes,  it  will  seem  to  many  a  disparagement  of  Beethoven  ;  for 
many  modern  musicians,  whose  forte,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  the  history  of 
art,  favor  the  opinion  that  true  genius  falls  ready-made  from  heaven.  But, 
for  all  that,  Beethoven  did  make  a  quite  special  study  of  the  works  of  his 
great  Viennese  predecessors,  and  found  in  Vienna  the  prepared  field  for 
his  most  individual  production.  A  time  will  come  when  people,  more 
just  than  they  are  to-day,  will  erect  a  sculptured  group  somewhere  in  Ger- 
many, which  will  show  on  its  pedestal  three  men  united  hand  in  hand, — 

Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  the  three  equally  well-born  great  masters  of 
the  classical  Viennese  school.  Nowadays  people  prefer  to  set  up  separate 
monuments  to  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  and  none  at  all  to  Haydn.     They  do 
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not  like  to  be  reminded  of  that  community  of  the  three  Viennese,  as  also 
our  poetical  romanticists  would  not  once  hear  of  the  community  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller.  Some  acknowledge  Beethoven  in  his  historical  connection 
with  the  great  epoch  of  instrumental  music  that  had  its  geographical  centre 
in  Vienna :  others  deem  Beethoven,  like  a  musical  Shakspere,  an  epoch  in 
himself  alone.  He  who  sees  in  Beethoven  the  completer  of  classical 
music  will  count  him  in  with  the  Viennese  school.  But  he  who  thinks 
Beethoven  only  found  "himself  out  when  he  had  become  the  pioneer  of  a 
new  modern-romantic  art  will  place  him  in  direct  antithesis  to  the  "  Vien- 
nese masters." 

The  text  of  our  old  Conversation  Lexicon  was  so  soberly  concerned  with 
facts  that  controversy  over  it  seemed  almost  impossible.  Now  we  see  that 
agreement  over  it  is  far  more  impossible. 

But  the  contestants  at  least  agree  in  the  end  that  Beethoven  was  a  mar- 
tyr.. At  once  the  expiation  and  the  consecration  of  glory  is  grief,  and 
immortality  is  won  only  through  the  deepest  sorrow.  Beethoven  under- 
went and  sang  the  martyrdom  of  artistship  like  few  among  our  great 
geniuses. 

"  He  was  a  martyr  of  his  contemporaries,"  says  one.     "  No,  he  was  the 

martyr  of  himself,"  says  the  other.  And  so  both  have  again  two  martyrs, 
two  Beethovens.  Each  one  describes  his  own  martyr  more  exactly,  so  as 
to  convince  the  other. 

"  His  contemporaries,"  so  says  the  first,  "  did  not  understand  nor  appre- 
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ciate  Beethoven.  While  they  undervalued  him,  they  stunted  his  joy  in 
creating.  For  a  while,  to  be  sure,  they  did  vouchsafe  him  increasing 
success  ;  but,  the  higher  and  more  unique  the  master  grew  up  out  of  himself, 
the  smaller  grew  the  number  of  those  who  followed  him  on  new  paths,  and 
at  last  he  stood  almost  solitary." 

The  other  replies:  "The  legend  of  the  misappreciation  of  Beethoven 
has  lately  become  a  sort  of  dogma.  The  statement,  too,  has  been  practi- 
cally turned  upside  down  ;  and  every  musician  who  finds  no  recognition 
thinks  he  is  therefore  a  Beethoven.  That  we  rank  Beethoven  higher  than 
his  contemporaries  did  is  quite  natural,  just  because  he  is  a  truly  great 
master.  The  little  masters  are  sufficiently  appreciated  during  their  lifetime 
often  enough  to  be  all  the  more  surely  forgotten  after  their  death  :  their 
contemporaries  are  'through '  with  them.  They  could  not  get  through  with 
Beethoven,  any  more  than  with  Shakspere  or  Michel  Angelo.  Only 
through  living  on  after  death,  through  ever-renewed  fructifying  of  future 
periods  of  culture,  is  immortality  won.  In  our  materialistic  times  there  are 
people  who  wish  to  be  so  honored  and  rewarded  during  their  lifetime  as 
one  would  honor  or  reward  Shakspere  or  Beethoven,  long  after  his  death, 
if  one  could  still  do  it.  They  would,  as  the  saying  is,  'get  to  heaven  in 
their  shoes  and  stockings,' —  a  feat,  nevertheless,  in  which  no  one  has  as 
yet  had  good  luck." 

His  opponent,  as  a  reasonable  and  idealistic  person,  cannot  exactly  con- 
tradict this,  only  he  pulls  a  long  list  of  clippings  from  his  pocket,  which  he 
has  collected  from  many  years  of  the  Leipziger  Allgemeine  Musikzeitung, 
from    the    close  of  the   last  century   to    the   thirties  of    the  present   one. 
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They  are  a  lot  of  fragments  of  criticisms  which  the  then  highly  respected 
and  influential  paper  had  dedicated  to  Beethoven's  works  on  their  first 
appearance.  There  stands  written  about,  say,  the  pianoforte  sonatas,  op. 
10,  that  the  thoughts  are  wildly  heaped  up  upon  one  another,  and  so 
grouped  together  in  a  rather  bizarre  manner  that  an  artificial  darkness  is 
produced  ;  or  about  the  violin  sonatas,  op.  12,  that  here  one  finds  "learned 
massiveness  without  good  method, —  no  nature,  no  song;  but  if  Beethoven 
would  deny  himself  more,  and  strike  out  into  the  path  of  nature,  he  would, 
with  his  talent  and  industry,  surely  do  much  that  was  good  yet,"  etc. ;  or 
about  the  first  version  of  "  Fidelio,"  that  the  whole  was  not  remarkable 
either  for  invention  or  execution,  no  new  idea  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vocal  numbers,  the  choruses  lacked  effectiveness ;  or  about  the  ninth  sym- 
phony, that  it  was  a  highly  curious  going  astray  of  a  totally  deaf  man. 
From  these  and  many  worse  carpings  must  then  go  forth  that  Beethoven 
was  a  genius  misunderstood  by  an  enormous  majority  of  his  contempo- 
raries, that  he  was  a  martyr  to  the  stupidity  of  his  day,  as  hardly  another 
great  master  ever  was.  Only  if  one  were  to  bring  together,  with  equal 
care,  all  the  hapless  scribbling  that  has  been  printed  in  important  and  in- 
significant publications  about  our  most  famous  musicians,  painters,  poets, 
and  authors,  one  would  find  that  they  were  nothing  but  misunderstood 
geniuses,  nothing  but  martyrs  of  their  contemporaries.  Yet  the  conclusion 
would  be  nearer  the  truth,  that  one  should  not  care  for  the  doings  of  small 
trade-criticism  at  all. 

Let  us  think  of  Beethoven  not  only  as  the  master  who  lived  from  1770 
to  1827,  but  as  the  lofty  immortal  who  will  live  on  and  exert  his  influence 
through  centuries  to  come,  as  long  as  music  is  music.     Then  we  must  say  : 
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He  has  suffered  more  after  his  death  from  the  incredible  bombast  of  his 
eulogists  than  during  his  lifetime  from  the  carping  of  his  adverse  critics; 
and  his  works  have  been  more  heretically  calumniated  after  his  death 
through  the  transcendental  interpretations  of  mad  enthusiasts  than  during 
his  lifetime  by  the  poverty-stricken  analyses  of  incompetent  reviewers. 

Beethoven's  and  Mozart's  individualities  are  almost  equally  woven- 
around  with  myths.  Yet  a  characteristic  difference  is  to  be  observed  in 
the  points  of  departure  and  objective  goals  of  these  myths.  Mozart's 
legendary  circle  tells  us  for  the  most  part  of  the  wonderful  personal  gifts 
of  the  master;  Beethoven's,  of  the  master's  struggles,  sufferings,  and  work- 
ing. The  former  tries  to  give  us  the  key  to  the  miracle  that  a  genius  fell 
from  heaven  :  the  latter  offers  us  the  key  to  the  secret  meaning  of  the 
works  of  a  genius  who  was  on  earth  the  untiring  forger  of  his  own  fate. 
Corresponding  to  this,  the  Mozart  myths  have  been  more  of  a  biographical 
nature  :  the  Beethoven  ones  have  become  in  part  art-historical. 

In  these  later  days  a  new  nucleus  of  legend  has  been  added  to  the  rest, 
—  that  Beethoven  was  the  oldest  master  of  national  German  music. 
"  Legend  "  is  just  as  forgetful  as  she  is  strong  in  memory.  And  so  she  has 
here  forgotten  the  thoroughly  and  originally  German  older  art  of  Handel, 
Bach,  Gluck,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  so  that  we  may  forget  it,  too,  and  stamps 
Beethoven  as  the  earliest  national  musician,  so  that  we  shall  recognize  in 
his  most-modest  —  follower  the  wholly  national  master. 

The  Beethoven  of  history  needs  no  uplifting  at  the  expense  of  his  prede- 
cessors and  contemporaries;  but  the  Beethoven  about  whom  this  "national" 
legend  now  comes  up  is  just  once  more  the  other  Beethoven. —  W.  H.  Riehl, 
Musikalische  Charakterkopfe  (much  abridged). 
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Minuet  of  Will-o'-the-Wisps,  Waltz  of  Sylphs,  from  "  The  Damnation  of  Faust." 

Hector  Berlioz,  1803-1869. 

/.     Menuet  des  Feu-follets :  Moderate  {D  major) 3-4 

II.     Valse  des  Sylphes :  Allegro,  mouvement  de  valse  {E  major)       ...     3-8 

The  minuet  of  Will-o'-the-Wisps  comes  in  the  scene  in  Berlioz's  "  Faust" 
in  which  Mephistopheles  sings  his  serenade  to  Marguerite.  The  scene  is 
at  night,  in  the  street  before  Marguerite's  house.  Mephistopheles  enters, 
and,  before  singing  his  serenade,  summons  to  his  aid  an  army  of  will-o'-the- 
wisps  to  hover  round  the  house  and  bewilder  Marguerite's  senses  with  their 
magic.  This  minuet  is  purely  orchestral :  in  form  it  is  pretty  nearly  the 
regular  minuet  and  trio,  to  which  a  rapid  coda  in  2-2  time  is  added,  built 
upon  the  theme  of  Mephistopheles's  serenade.  As  a  piece  of  orchestral 
coloring,  the  minuet  is  almost  unique  :  there  is  in  it  a  peculiar  effect  such  as 
no  other  composer  but  Berlioz  has  ever  attempted,  and  which  Berlioz  him- 
self has  suggested  only  on  one  other  occasion.*  This  is  the  effect  of  fitful 
flickering  light  against  a  dark,  sombre  background.     Suggestions  of  bright 

*  In  the  "  March  to  the  Scaffold"  in  the  "  Fantastic"  symphony. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


light  or  of  darkness  are  not  uncommon  in  music  of  the  picturesque  sort : 
the  peculiarity  here  is  the  suggestion  of -bright  lights  in  darkness,  of  light 
and  darkness  at  the  same  time. 

The  Waltz  of  Sylphs  is  an  orchestral  bit  from  an  earlier  part  of  the  same 
work.  It  belongs  to  Scene  7  of  Pari  I.:  "  Bushy  meadows  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe  " ;  the  scene  in  which  Mephistopheles  puts  Faust  to  sleep,  and 
summons  the  gnomes  and  sylphs  to  bring  him  dreams  of  love  and  Mar- 
guerite. The  waltz  represents  the  sylphs  dancing  away  through  the  air 
after  the  performance  of  their  magic  task.  The  melody  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  immediately  preceding  "  Chorus  of  Gnomes  and 
Sylphs,"  but  in  a  different  tempo  and  rhythm.  It  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate, fairy-like  bits  of  orchestration  in  all  music. 


Tasso,  "Lamento  e  Trionffo,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  2.  Franz  Liszt. 

Liszt's   "  Tasso  "  presents   a  tone-picture   of  the  poet's  struggles,   mis- 
fortunes, love,  melancholy,  madness,  and  final  triumph  and  apotheosis.     In 
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S^lUR  ^Productions  of  the  present  year 
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and  represent  both  in  exterior  finish  and 
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them  the  critical  examination  of 
the  musical  profession  and 
the  public. 
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his  preface  to  the  full  score  Liszt  says  that  one  of  the  themes  in  the  work 
is  a  melody  to  which  he  heard  Venetian  gondoliers  sing  verses  from  the 
u  Gerusalemme  liberata."  This  is  not  the  stern,  forbidding  motive  with 
which  the  work  begins,  but  the  slow,  mournful  melody  played  by  the  bass- 
clarinet  (to  an  accompaniment  of  strings,  horns,  and  harp)  after  the  stormy 
introduction  has  died  away  in  a  descending  chromatic  phrase  of  the 
clarinets.  The  two  triplets  with  which  every  phrase  of  this  melody  closes, 
and  which  form  an  integral  part  of  the  sterner  first  motive,  are  of  prime 
thematic  importance  throughout  the  work.  In  this  composition  Liszt  has 
adhered  to  the  plan  or  system  which  we  find  applied  and  developed  in 
many  other  of  his  symphonic  poems.  This  is  to  take  two  or  three  char- 
acteristic themes  and  present  them  over  and  over  again  in  a  great  variety 
of  different  shapes, —  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  "variations,"  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  term,  as  by  changing  their  rhythm,  tempo,  modality,  and 
general  character,  so  as  to  make  them  expressive  of  very  different  moods 
and  states  of  feeling.  For  instance,  the  "  gondolier's  "  motive  in  this  very 
"  Tasso  "  appears  first  as  a  dirge  (on  the  bass-clarinet,  then  on  the  violins 
in  octaves),  in  C  minor ;  next  as  a  sort  of  solemn  triumphal  march  on  all 

the  brass,  fortissimo,  in  E  major  ;  then  as  a  minuet  on  the  'celli,  in  F-sharp 
major  (joyous  fete  at  Ferrara)  ;  then  as  the  same  minuet  together  with  the 
original  adagio  form  of  the  melody,  thus  making  the  slow  and  the  lively 
forms  of  the  same  melody  theme  and  counter-theme  to  each  other;  last  of 
all  this  motive  appears  in*  C  major,  in  a  brilliant  march  rhythm,  allegro  con 
molto  brio,  as  the  theme  of  the  final  "  trionofo,"  or  apotheosis.  The 
"  Tasso  "  is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  with  all  the  instruments  of 
percussion,  and  has  all  the  characteristic  "aroma"  of  Liszt's  individual 
style  of  orchestration. 


""The  intelligent  people 
who  listen  to  the 
music  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  have  brains 
enough  to  value  Life 
Insurance.    . 


The  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

•v 

issues  all  approved  forms  of  con- 
tracts adapted  to  every  legitimate 
need,  at  the  lowest  sure  rate. 
Send  for  rates,  etc. 
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PROGRAMME. 

Robert  Alexander  Schumann       -       Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61 

I.    Sostenuto  assai  (C  major)  -----         6-4 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo  (C  major)  -■  3-4 

II.    Scherzo  :  Allegro  vivace  (C  major)  -  "  2-4 

Trio  1°:  The  same  tempo  (G  major)  -  2-4 

Trio  11°:  The  same  tempo  (C  major)  -  2-4 

III.  Adagio  espressivo  (C  minor)      ,  -  -  -          -          2-4 

IV.  Allegro  molto  vivace  (C  major)  -  2-2 

Weber         -         Concertstueck  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  in  F  minor 

Franz  Liszt       Episode  from  Lenaix's  "  Faust  "  :  Scene  in  the  Village  Tav- 
ern (Mephisto-Waltz) 

Allegro  vivace,  quasi  presto  (A  major)     -  3-8 

Gounod        -       -       ~_____  Hymn  to  St.  Cecilia 

Solo  Violin,  Mr.  Kneisel. 

Soli  for  Pianoforte 

a    Mendelssohn    -  -  -  -  -  -  -  "Song  without  Words" 

b    Chopin     -  -  -  -  -  --  -  Scherzo  in  B-flat  minor 

Richard  Wagner  -       -  Prelude  to  "  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nuernberg  " 

In  very  moderate  movement,  broad  and  weighty  throughout 

(C  major)    ----  _____    4.4 


Soloist,   Miss  MINNIE    WETZLER. 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61.  Robert  Schumann. 

Robert  Alexander  Schumann  was  born  at  Zwickau,  in  Saxony,  on  June 
8,  1810,  and  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  on  July  29,  1856.  The  youngest 
son  of  Friedrich  August  Gottlob  and  Christiana  (Schnabel)  Schumann, 
Robert  gave  evidence  of  musical  talent  in  early  childhood.  But  his  incli- 
nation toward  music  was  encouraged  only  by  his  father,  his  mother  being 
strongly  opposed  to  his  receiving  any  musical  education.     Yet  his  father's 

sympathy  with  his  natural  bent  prevailed  for  a  while,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  take  pianoforte  lessons  of  J.  G.  Kuntzsch,  the  organist  at  the  Marien- 
kirche  in  his  native  town.  Kuntzsch  foretold  great  things  of  him ;  and, 
indeed,  he  began  to  try  his  hand  at  composition  when  only  seven  years 
old. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1817-18  his  father  applied  to  Karl  Maria 
von  Weber  to  take  charge  of  the  boy's  musical  instruction.  Weber  seemed 
not  disinclined  to  do  it ;  but,  for  one  reason  or  another,  nothing  ever  came 
of  the  plan.     In  1820  Robert  entered  the  Zwickau  Gymnasium,  and  re- 
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"Govern  these  ventages  with  your  fingers  and  thumb,  . 
eloquent  music.     Look  you,  these  are  the  stops." 


and  it  will  discourse  most 
{Hamlet)  Shakespeare. 


Pader  ewski  or  Rubinstein 

would  be  a  treat.  You  can  hear  them  play 
their  whole  repertoire.  All  depends  on  your 
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Symphonies  that  are  rendered  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  as  well  as  a  complete  Opera,  rendering  the 
Soprano's  Aria  or  the  Tenor's  Recitative  at  will. 

While  it  plays  its  many  parts,  you  govern  the  entire 
rendition  by  the  use  of  stops. 

Catalogue  free  on  application. 
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m amed  there  until  Easter,  1828.  But,  before  his  time  there  was  up,  his 
father  died  (in  1826) ;  and  his  mother's  inveterate  opposition  to  his  adopt- 
ing music  as  a  profession  now  had  full  force.  On  March  29,  1828,  he  was 
matriculated  at  the  Leipzig  University  as  Studiosus  Juris.  Here  he  spent 
a  year,  studying  law,  with  neither  enthusiasm  nor  much  .regularity,  and 
passed  another  year  in  the  same  pursuit  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 

While  in  Leipzig,  he  took  some  pianoforte  lessons  of  Friedrich  Wieck, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Cams,*  an  enthusiastic  music-lover,  at 
whose  house  he  met  Heinrich  Marschner  and  other  musicians  of  note.  At 
last,  in  1830,  he  overcame  his  mother's  repugnance  to  music,  and  was 
allowed,  being  then  twenty  years  old,  to  begin  a  fit  education  for  making  it 
his  profession.  He  returned  to  Leipzig,  and  began  a  serious  study  of  the 
pianoforte  under  Wieck,  studying  composition  the  while  under  Heinrich 
Dorn.  His  progress  with  the  former  was  both  solid  and  rapid,  but  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  follow  the  latter's  teaching  with  equal  assiduity. 

He  found  the  elementary  work  dry  and  uninspiring,  especially  to  one  of 
his  poetic  nature  and  already  considerable  intellectual  development:  he 
was  too  old  willingly  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  exercises  in  counterpoint, 
too  young  to  appreciate  fully  how  indispensable  such  drudgery  was  to  him. 
His  progress  on  the  pianoforte,  on  which  instrument  he  was  fast  becoming 
a  remarkable  virtuoso,  met  with  a  sudden  and  disastrous  check  that  changed 
his  whole  career :  he  permanently  lamed  (or  partially  paralyzed)  the  fourth 
finger  of  his  right  hand  by  a  foolish  experiment  in  practising.  His  piano- 
forte-playing was  at  an  end  !  In  1834  he,  Julius  Knorr,  Louis  Schunke, 
and  Friedrich  Wieck  founded  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik  of  which  he 
himself  was  sole  editor  from  1835  t0  I844- 

In  1840  the  University  of  Jena  gave  him  the  degree  of  Ph.D. ;  and  in 
ths  same  year  he  married  Clara  Josephine,  eldest  daughter  of  his  teacher, 

*The  one  in  whose  album  Hector  Berlioz  wrote,  "Patientibus  earns,  sed  clarus  inter  doctos  !  "  (Dear 
to  his  patients,  but  famous  amongst  the  learned),  having  dedicated  a  copy  of  a  theme  from  his  "  Te  Deum  " 
to  "  Dr.  Clarus"  by  mistake. 


(Founded  by  Dr.  Eben  Tourjee.) 
RICHARD  H.  DANA,  President.  CARL  FAELTEN,  Director. 


THE  COURSES  of  STUDY  are  arranged  v/ith  a  view  to  giving  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive musical  education. 

THE  FACULTY  have  been  chosen  with  reference  not  only  to  their  standing  as  artists,  but 
also  with  regard  to  their  ability  as  teachers  of  the  highest  excellence. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  DEPARTMENTS  of  Music,  Elocution,  Fine  Arts,  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages provide  the  most  ample  means  for  acquiring  a  thorough  and  complete  knowledge 
of  one  or  all  of  these  subjects  at  comparatively  small  cost. 

THE  FREE  COLLATERAL  ADVANTAGES,  consisting  cf  the  Faculty  Concerts,  Pupils5 
Recitals,  Lectures,  Chorus  Classes,  Orchestral  Practice,  etc.,  are  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  student.  Special  classes  in  the  Art  of  Conducting,  the  training  of  Boy  Choirs  and 
a  Normal  Course  for  advanced  pupils  who  are  preparing  to  teach,  are  now  made  prom- 
inent features  of  the  work. 
Send  for  calendar,  or  call  at  the  Institution. 


FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


F.  W.  HALE,  General  Manager. 
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Wieck,  much  against  her  father's  wish.*  When  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
torium  was  founded  by  Mendelssohn  in  1843,  Schumann  joined  the  staff 
of  teachers  at  that  institution  as  instructor  in  score-reading;  but  here  his 
serious  troubles  began. 

As  far  back  as  1833,  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  old,  a  disease  of 
the  brain  had  declared  itself  (this  was  probably  the  principal  reason  for 
Wieck's  opposing  his  match  with  his  daughter),  and  Schumann  found  it  now 
impossible  to  stand  the  drudgery  of  his  work  at  the  Conservatorium  ;  and, 
after  accompanying  his  wife  on  a  professional  tour  to  Russia,  he  moved  to 
Dresden  in  1844.  Next  year  his  disease  of  the  brain  began  to  assume 
threatening  proportions,  which  did  not,  however,  prevent  his  being  made 
conductor  of  the  Liedertafel  in  1847,  an<^  founding  the  Chorgesangverein 
in  1848.  But  his  conducting  at  the  rehearsals  and  concerts  of  these  so- 
cieties was  far  from  efficient,  and  at  times  absolutely  piteous  :  his  disease 
had  taken,  among  others,  two  peculiar  forms,  which  were  especially  un- 
favorable to  his  conducting  well, —  great  absent-mindedness,  and  an  in- 
ability to  catch  the  drift  of  any  music  he  heard,  unless  it  went  at  a  slow 
tempo, —  rapid  movements  sounded  all  blurred  to  him. 

A  characteristic  instance  of  his  absent-mindedness  in  conducting  is  what 
happened  at  a  certain  rehearsal  of  Bach's  "  Saint-Matthew  Passion  "  :  he 
had  begun  to  rehearse  the  great  opening  triple  chorus,  and  the  choir 
was  singing  bravely,  when  it  was  noticed  that  his  beat  grew  less  and  less 
decided,  and  at  last  stopped  altogether.  He  laid  down  his  baton,  rapidly 
turned  over  fifty  or  sixty  pages  of  the  score  before  him,  and  became  ab- 
sorbed in  reading  a  movement  in  the  second  part  of  the  work.  The  choir 
kept  on  singing,  and  Schumann  went  on  reading  to  himself,  utterly  oblivi- 
ous of  what  was  going  on  around  him.  After  a  while  he  became  conscious 
of  the  singing,  and,  finding  that  what  he  heard  did  not  agree  in  the  least 

*  Clara  Wieck's  mother  was  divorced  from  Wieck  some  time  after  the  younger  daughter's  (Marie  Wieck) 
birth,  and  subsequently  married  one  Bargiel,  a  Berlin  music-teacher,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Woldemar  Bargiel,  the  composer,  who  was  consequently  Robert  Schumann's  step-brother-in-law. 
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with  the  music  he  was  reading,  he  suddenly  stopped  the  choir,  and  cried 
out,  "Good  heavens,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  on  earth  are  you  singing 
there  ?  " 

In  spite  of  occurrences  of  this  sort,  Schumann  was,  however,  invited  in 
1850  to  go  to  Diisseldorf  and  succeed  Ferdinand  Hiller  as  city  music 
director  there.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  soon  installed  in  his  new 
office.  But  what  was  bad  in  Dresden  grew  worse  in  Diisseldorf.  One 
time  he  was  mounting  a  new  symphony  by  a  young  composer  in  another 
city,  and  the  latter  had  come  on  to  Diisseldorf  to  hear  the  last  rehearsal 
and  performance  of  his  work.  Just  before  the  rehearsal  Schumann  took 
the  young  composer  aside  and  said  to  him  :  "  You  must  be  prepared  to  find 
our  orchestra  here  a  little  queer  in  some  points.  For  instance,  there  is  an 
important  horn-passage  in  your  symphony  which  my  men  persist  in  not 
playing."  "But,"  rejoined  the  composer,  "that  passage  absolutely  must 
be  played  :  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  !  "  "  That  is  what  I  tell  you," 
replied  Schumann,  "  it  is  very  annoying ;  but  just  you  wait,  you  will  see  !  " 
So  Schumann  stepped  up  to  the  conductor's  desk,  waved  his  baton,  and 
the  rehearsal  began.  When  they  got  to  the  horn-passage  in  question,  the 
two  horns  were  ominously  silent.  Schumann  stopped  the  orchestra,  but, 
without  saying  anything  to  the  delinquent  horn-players,  turned  round  and 
called  out  to  the  dismayed  composer,  who  was  sitting  in  the  auditorium : 
"  Didn't  I  tell  you  so  ?     You  see  for  yourself  :  they  won't  play  it  /" 

After  a  while  the  second  conductor,  Julius  Tausch,  had  to  do  more  and 
more  of  Schumann's  work  for  him,  until  in  1853  Schumann  had  to  resign 
his  post.  Actual  insanity  declared  itself  on  Feb.  6,  1854,  when  Schumann 
threw  himself  into  the  Rhine,  but  was  luckily  saved  from  drowning  and 
sent  to  Dr.  Richarz's  asylum  at  Endenich.  Here  he  spent  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life,  with  but  few  lucid  intervals. 

As  a  composer,  Schumann  exerted  the  strongest  and  most  wide-spread 
influence  upon  subsequent  generations  of  musicians  of  any  man  of  his  time  : 
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the  Mendelsshon  influence,  bright  and  vivifying  as  it  was,  was  ephemeral 
in  comparison.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  without  hyperbole  that,  leaving 
aside  the  great  classic  masters  from  Bach  to  Beethoven,  our  whole  modern 
music  in  Germany,  France,  Scandinavia,  and  Russia,  derives  mainly  from 
Robert  Schumann  and  Hector  Berlioz, —  different  as  the  two  men  were  in 
almost  every  particular. 

He  was  one  of  the  greatest  harmonists  that  ever  lived ;  and,  although 
his  lack  of  early  training  prevented  his  ever  becoming  the  consummate 
master  of  musical  form  and  development  that  Mendelssohn  (the  "  best 
taught "  composer  of  all  time)  was,  the  profound  and  exalted  character  of 
his  genius  placed  him  beyond  question  at  the  head  of  music  in  his  day.* 
He  derived  the  best  part  of  his  technique  in  composition  from  an  arduous 
course  of  self-directed  study  of  the  works  of  Sebastian  Bach. 

As  an  orchestral  and  pianoforte  writer,  he  stands  in  the  very  first  rank  ; 
as  a  song  writer,  only  Robert  Franz  can  join  him  in  being  worthy  to  wear 
Franz  Schubert's  mantle  ;  and  in  some  of  his  choral  works  he  has  probably 
touched  the  loftiest  point  reached  in  vocal  music  since  Beethoven.  No 
little  has  been  said  of  his  want  of  skill  in  treating  the  orchestra,  but  he 
made  a  great  advance  in  this  special  art  in  his  later  period  ;  and  in  his  earlier 
works,  if  his  orchestration  seem  at  times  rather  clumsy  and  ineffective,  it 
is  still  thoroughly  individual  and  apposite  to  his  style  of  writing,  and  all 
attempts  to  improve  it  have  turned  out  to  be  futile.  What  Schumann  had 
to  say  in  his  music  could,  after  all,  be  best  said  in  his  own  way. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  second  symphony  of  Schumann's  which  is 
worth  noticing  at  once  :    a  sort  of  trumpet-call,  a  short  phrase  of  four  notes, 

*  The  lateness  of  Schumann's  musical  education  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon.  His  first  studies  in 
composition,  under  Heinrich  Dorn,  did  not  begin  before  1830,  when  he  was  twenty  years  old  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  he  was  married  (that  is,  after  1840)  that  a  friend,  dropping  in  to  call  one  evening,  found  him  and  his 
wife  "  studying  Cherubini's  'Counterpoint'  together  for  the  first  tiine.'1''  With  all  its  imperfections, —  for  it 
was  but  a  compilation  of  notes  taken  down  at  Cherubini's  lessons  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  Cherubim 
himself  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  publication, —  this  was  the  standard  text-book  on  the  subject  in  those  days; 
and  not  to  have  studied  Cherubini's  "  Counterpoint "  was  almost  tantamount  to  not  having  studied  counter- 
point seriously  at  all. 


running  from  tonic  to  dominant  and  then  back  again,  keeps  reappearing  at 
intervals  in  all  but  one  of  the  four  movements  without,  however,  being 
really  one  of  the  themes  upon  which  either  of  the  movements  themselves 
is  built  up.  Sir  George  Grove  has,  not  infelicitously,  called  this  trumpet- 
call  the  "motto"  of  the  symphony.  Indeed,  it  by  its  audible  presence 
plays  somewhat  the  part  in  the  work  that  the  quoted  motto  — 

"  '  Mid  all  the  chords  that  vibrate  through 

Earth's  strangely  checkered  dream, 
There  runs  a  note  whose  gentle  tone 
Is  heard  aright  by  him  alone 

Who  lists  with  care  extreme  " — 

does  in  Schumann's  pianoforte  fantasia,  albeit  more  ideally  and  intangi- 
bly. The  slow  introduction  to  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony  begins 
immediately  with  this  trumpet-call  (on  the  trumpets,  first  horn,  and  alto- 
trombone),  the  strings  playing  running  counterpoint  against  it ;  soon  frag- 
ments of  themes  begin  to  crop  up  in  the  wooden  wind ;  the  tempo  is 
accelerated,  hints  at  the  principal  theme  of  the  first  allegro  are  heard,  the 
trumpet-call  sounding  ever  and  anon  in  the  background.  A  violin  phrase, 
piil  e  piu  stringendo,  leads  to  the  allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

The  first  theme  of  this  allegro  is  an  admirable  instance  of  that  obstinate 
harping  upon  a  well-defined  and  firmly  established  rhythm  that  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  Schumann.  Quite  as  characteristic  and  individual  is  his  treat- 
ment of  this  theme  :  he  .works  at  it,  he  hammers  at  it,  with  the  utmost 
pertinacity  of  energy;  it  will  not  budge  an  inch!  A  bold  modulation  to 
E-flat  major  brings  us  to  the  second  theme.  Contrary  to  all  established 
symphonic  usage,  this  second  theme  is  not  a  lovely,  gracious  bit  of  canti- 
lena :  it  is  a  wild,  passionate,  morbid  chromatic  figure,  against  which  a 
stern,  dogged  diatonic  counter-theme  is  pitted  in  contrapuntal  strife.  One 
is  reminded  of  certain  passages  in  the  first  movement  of  Brahms's  C  minor 
symphony  (No.  i),  between  which  and  this  movement  of  Schumann's  there 
exist,  upon  the   whole,   several  points  of   resemblance.      Here,  as    there, 
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everything  is  at  the  white-hot  pitch  of  fury.  The  conclusion-theme  is  a 
headlong  bit  of  cantilena  for  the  violins,  repeated  by  the  basses  :  with  a 
reminder  of  the  first  theme  the  first  part  of  the  movement  closes.  This 
part  is  regularly  repeated. 

The  free  fantasia,  or  working-out,  is  both  long  and  elaborate, —  elaborate, 
indeed,  in  proportion  as  the  exposition  in  the  first  part  was  concise.  Ve- 
hemence, pushed  almost  to  the  frantic  pitch,  alternating  with  moments  of 
morbid  sensibility,  is  the  predominant  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the 
movement,  the  most  unbridledly  passionate  and  morbid  that  Schumann 
ever  wrote.  A  resplendent  return  of  the  first  theme  ushers  in  the  third 
part,  which,  after  two  episodic  phrases  on  the  bassoons,  clarinets,  and 
oboes  in  thirds,  makes  way  in  turn  for  a  fiery  coda,  in  which  even  the  fero- 
cious vehemence  of  the  free  fantasia  is  outdone,  if,  upon  the  whole,  in  a 
somewhat  healthier  and  less  morbid  atmosphere.  At  the  end  Schumann 
asserts  his  victory  in  this  terrific  struggle  by  repeated  crashing  chords  of 
the  tonic  and  dominant.  Victory  ?  Yes,  if  merely  holding  his  own  is  vic- 
tory; for,  with  all  his  hard  work,  he  has  really  remained  stationary, —  he 
has  not  made  his  three  themes  go  anywhere  ! 

The  second  movement  (scherzo :  allegro  vivace,  in  C  major)  is  fashioned 
upon  the  plan  of  a  scherzo  with  two  trios.  The  scherzo  itself  is  a  hardly  in- 
termittent whirlwind  on  the  first  violins ;  the  first  trio,  a  more  cheerful 
movement  in  triplets  on  the  wind  instruments,  alternating  with  the  strings ; 
the  second  trio,  a  more  measured  phrase,  treated  contrapuntally.  There 
is  a  true  anecdote  about  this  scherzo  which  throws  no  little  light  upon  Schu- 
mann's ideas  of  orchestration  at  the  period  when  the  C  major  symphony 
was  written :  the  present  writer  has  it  at  first  hand.  One  day  a  musical 
young  boy,  a  pupil  of  Mendelssohn's,  was  alone  in  his  master's  study  in 
Leipzig.  Being  left  to  his  own  devices,  he  moused  round  with  a  boy's 
curiosity,  and  espied  a  manuscript  score  lying  open  on  Mendelssohn's  desk. 
It  was  not  in   Mendelssohn's  handwriting,  and  proved  to  be  a  new  sym- 
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phony  in  C  major  by  Schumann.  The  boy,  deeply  interested  in  his  find, 
read  it  through,  replacing  it  afterwards  carefully  upon  the  desk,  so  that 
Mendelssohn  should  not  notice  its  having  been  touched.  Some  time  later 
Mendelssohn  took  him  with  him  to  hear  a  rehearsal  of  a  new  work  by 
Schumann  at  the  Gewandhaus.  The  boy  kept  dark  about  already  knowing 
the  work,  but  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  symphony.  But  he  found, 
much  to  his  astonishment,  that  the  theme  of  the  first  trio  in  the  scherzo, 
which  was  written  out  for  strings  only,  in  the  MS.  he  had  seen  in  Men- 
delssohn's room,  had  been  transferred  to  the  wooden  wind  and  horns  !  So 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  transfer  was  made  at  Mendelssohn's  sugges- 
tion. Indeed,  the  boy  (since  grown  to  manhood  and  distinguished  musi- 
cianship) said  afterwards  that  Schumann  was  at  that  time  probably  the 
only  composer  living  to  whom  the  evident  propriety  of  putting  this  passage 
upon  the  wind,  after  the  persistent  and  relentless  whirling  of  the  strings  in 
the  scherzo,  would  not  have  occurred  in  the  first  place.  Instrumentation 
was  an  art  in  which  Schumann  progressed  wonderfully  slowly. 

The  slow  movement,  adagio  espressivo,  in  C  minor,  begins  with  a  beauti- 
ful, dreamy  cantilena,  on  all  the  violins  in  unison,  which  is  taken  up  later  by 
the  oboe  and  bassoon,  and  then  by  the  full  orchestra.  This  melody,  which 
ends  in  E-flat  major,  is  followed  by  soft  horn-calls,  accompanied  by  plain 
chords  on  the  wooden  wind.  Here  we  come  upon  a  device  in  orchestra- 
tion, as  beautiful  in  effect  as  it  is  ingenious,  which  Schumann  has  em- 
ployed with  equal  success  in  his  overture  to  "  Genoveva."  *  This  is  begin- 
ning an  ascending  phrase  on  the  horns,  and  continuing  it  on  the  trumpet 
as  soon  as  it  reaches  a  certain  elevation  of  pitch.  These  horn-calls  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  theme  in  the  strings,  answered  by  the  wind:  then 
comes  a  long  climax,  in  which  the  various  wrooden  wind  instruments  call  to 
and  answer  one  another  with  fragments  of  the  first  theme,  the  melody 
being  soon  taken  up  by  the  first  and  second  violins  in  octaves.     When  the 

*  A  similar  use  of  brass  instruments,  but  in  the  inverse  order,  is  to  be  found  in  the  trio  of  the  scherzo  of 
Beethoven's  A  major  symphony. 
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summit  of  the  climax  is  reached,  the  violins  break  out  into  a  series  of  long 
descending  and  diminishing  trills,  against  which  the  wooden  wind  instru- 
ments carry  the  melody  to  its  close.  The  effect  is  beautiful  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

Then  comes  a  little  interlude,  in  which  a  figure  in  sixteenth-notes  is 
treated  contrapuntally  and  imitatively,  reminding  one  a  little  of  a  similar 
passage  in  the  allegretto  of  Beethoven's  A  major  symphony.  These  imita- 
tions modulate  back  to  the  key  of  C  minor,  in  which  the  wooden  wind  again 
takes  up  the  principal  theme,  the  strings  keeping  up  their  imitiations  in 
sixteenth-notes  the  while.  This  time  there  is  no  modulation  to  E-flat,  but 
the  second  theme  follows  immediately  in  C  major :  then  comes  the  same 
climax,  ending  with  the  high  trills  on  the  violins,  as  in  the  first  part  of 
the  movement.  A  short  coda,  in  which  the  dreamy,  sighing  principal 
theme  passes  from  the  first  violins  down  to  the  'celli  and  double-basses, 
brings  the  movement  to  a  close.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  adagio  that 
the  principal  theme,  the  one  upon  which  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
movement  is  built,  lacks  definiteness  of  melodic  outline,  and  approaches  too 
nearly  to  the  character  of  the  Wagnerian  "  infinite  melody "  ;  that  it  is, 
after  all,  but  a  phrase  which  impresses  the  listener  more  by  its  poetic,  emo- 
tional character  than  by  its  plastic  beauty.  But  the  extreme  classicism  of 
this  objection  seems  a  little  out  of  date  now,  and  one  is  rather  impelled  to 
admire  the  fine  musical  coherency  with  which  Schumann  has  developed  a 
phrase  of  this  character  than  to  object  to  a  possible  lack  of  melodic  defi- 
niteness and  distinctness  of  cadence  in  the  phrase  itself. 

The  finale  is  a  brilliant  movement  in  C  major,  of  rather  a  march-like 
character.  In  its  principal  theme  Schumann  shows  himself  especially  as  a 
great  harmonist.  This  is  followed  by  running  passages  in  the  strings, 
against  which  the  wooden  wind  instruments  play  flickering  triplets,  when 
suddenly  the  first  figure  of  the  theme  of  the  adagio  appears  in  the  bass, 
it  appears  again  and  again,  with  ever  greater  pertinacity,  until  it  spreads 
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over  the  whole  musical  web  in  contrapuntal  imitations.  It  has  lost  its 
melancholy  character,  and  is  now  full  of  passionate  vehemence.  This 
troubled  spirit  must  be  cast  out !  A  furious  rush  of  all  the  strings  brings 
back  the  march-like  first  theme,  which,  in  turn,  makes  way  for  some 
exceedingly  energetic  contrapuntal  work  on  a  new  figure.  But  after  a 
while  the  theme  of  the  adagio  steps  in  again,  and  is  made  the  bone  of 
contention  in  the  fiercest  contrapuntal  strife,  which  lasts  until  the  comba- 
tants are  exhausted.  The  promised  goal  must  be  reached  some  other  way. 
After  a  solemn  pause  a  new,  genial,  and  sunny  theme  is  taken  up  by  the 
wooden  wind  :  here  is  the  looked-for  help  !  Over  rough  paths  or  smooth, 
through  sunshine  or  storm,  this  theme  will  pull  the  movement  through.  It 
gains  more  and  more  mastery  over  the  whole  orchestra.  There  are  still 
battles  to  be  fought ;  but  this  theme  is  ever  victorious.  At  last,  clothing 
itself  in  rich  contrapuntal  adornment,  it  launches  itself  forth  upon  the  most 
brilliant,  triumphant  coda  Schurriann  ever  wrote  :  even  the  brilliant  winding- 
up  of  the  overture  to  "  Genoveva "  pales  before  the  magnificent  energy 
of  this  peroration.  The  victory  is  won  !  The  symphony  once  more  shouts 
out  its  trumpet-motto.  Three  crashing  chords,  amid  the  thunder  of  drums, 
announce  its  triumph. 

In  spite  of  Saint-Saens  and  the  Conservatoire  audience,  one  can  hardly 
hesitate  to  call  this  last  movement  the  very  greatest  of  all  Schumann's 
finales.  Together  with  the  last  movements  of  Beethoven's  symphony  in  C 
minor,  Gade's  in  E  major,  Brahms's  in  C  minor,  and  a  few  others,  this  of 
Schumann's  in  C  major  belongs  to  the  not  very  large  class  of  "  heroic  " 
finales.  Of  the  old  light,  jovial,  and  rollicking  Haydn  rondo-finale  we  find 
here  not  even  a  hint.  Everything  in  it  is 'grand,  noble,  and  heroic.  Even 
the  finale  to  Schumann's  D  minor  symphony  is  less  great. 
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STEIN  WAY  &  SONS 

Beg  to  announce  that  under  date  of  May  29,  1890,  they  were  honored  by 
the  appointment  of  Piano  Manufacturers  to 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY,  THE  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND ; 

And  on  June  18,  1890,  the  same  honor  was  conferred  by 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

And  also  on  October  4,  1890,  the  same  honor  was  conferred  by 

His  Royal   Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

HIS  MAJESTY  EMPEROR  WILLIAM  II.  OF  GERMANY, 

by  patent  dated  June  13,  1892,  has  deigned  to  appoint  the  Piano  Manu- 
facturer, William  Steinway,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Steinway  &  Sons, 
New  York,  Piano  Manufacturer  to 

THE    ROYAL   COURT   OF    PRUSSIA. 

The  subscribers  are  the  sole  representatives  for  the  sale  of  the 
Steinway  Pianos  in  Philadelphia,  and  have  now  on  exhibition  the 
largest  stock  and  variety  of  these  Pianos  ever  shown  outside  of  New  York 
City.     They  also  have  the  well-known 

BRADBURY    PIANOS, 

and  the  most  popular  and  reliable  of  all  the  lower-priced  instruments,  the 

WEBSTER    PIANOS. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  lovers  of  music  to  visit  our  ware- 
rooms  and  inspect  these  Pianos,  whether  wishing  to  purchase  or  not. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

The  art  of  music  is  undeniably  the  one  of  all  others  which  gives  rise  to 
the  strangest  passions,  the  absurdest  ambitions,  I  will  even  say  to  the  most 
peculiar  monomanias.  Of  the  people  who  are  shut  up  in  insane  asylums, 
those  who  think  themselves  Neptune  or  Jupiter  are  easily  recognized  as 
monomaniacs ;  but  there  are  many  others  who  enjoy  entire  freedom,  whose 
relatives  have  never  dreamed  of  having  recourse  to  the  science  of  phre- 
nology on  their  account,  but  whose  madness  is  evident.  Music  has  un- 
settled their  brain.  I  will  not  speak  of  those  men  of  letters  who  write, 
either  in  verse  or  prose,  upon  questions  of  musical  theory,  of  which  they 
have  not  the  most  elementary  knowledge ;  who  use  words  the  meaning  of 
which  thev  do  not  understand:  who  rave  in  cold  blood  about  old  masters, 
of  whom  they  have  never  heard  a  note;  who  generously  ascribe  to 
them  expressive  and  melodic  ideas  which  those  masters  never  had,  since 
melody  and  expression  did  not  exist  at  the  time  in  which  they  lived  ;  who 

admire  by  wholesale,  and  with  the  same  heartfelt  enthusiasm,  two  pieces 

■ 
signed  by  the  same  name,  of  which  one  is  indeed  beautiful,  and  the  other 

absurd  ;  who  say  and  write  those  astounding  buffooneries  which  no  musi- 
cian can  hear  quoted  without  laughing.  It  is  agreed  that  everybody  has 
the  right  to  speak  and  write  about  music;  it  is  a  trivial  art,  made  for  every- 
body;  the  phrase  is  consecrated.  Yet,  between  ourselves,  this  aphorism 
might  very  well  be  the  expression  of  a  prejudice.  If  music  is  at  once  an 
art  and  a  science ;  if  one  must  go  through  complex  and  quite  long 
studies  to  be  a  thorough  master  of  it ;  if  one  must  have  a  cultivated  mind 
and  practised  ear  to  feel  the  emotions  it  calls  forth ;  if,  to  judge  of  the 
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value  of  musical  works,  one  must  have  a  well-furnished  memory,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  make  comparisons,  and  must  know  many  things  of  which  one 
is  necessarily  ignorant  before  learning  them, —  it  is  very  evident  that  those 
people  who  ascribe  to  themselves  the  right  of  ramblingly  discoursing  on 
music  without  knowing  anything  about  it,  and  who  would  yet  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  give  an  opinion  on  architecture  or  sculpture,  or  any  other  art 
that  was  unfamiliar  to  them,  are  cases  of  monomania.  They  think  them- 
selves musicians,  just  as  the  other  monomaniacs  I  have  just  mentioned 
think  themselves  Neptune  or  Jupiter.     There  is  not  the  slightest  difference. 

When  Balzac  wrote  his  "  Gambara,"  and  attempted  a  technical  analysis 
of  Rossini's  "  Moise,"  when  Gustave  Planche  had  the  audacity  to  print  his 
strange  criticism  on  Beethoven's  "  Heroic  "  symphony,  they  were  both  of 
them  mad.  Only  Balzac's  madness  was  touching :  he  admired  without 
understanding  or  feeling,  he  believed  himself  enthusiastic.  The  insanity  of 
Planche,  on  the  other  hand,  was  irritating  and  impudent.  Without  either 
comprehension  or  feeling  or  knowledge,  he  traduced  Beethoven,  and  had 
the  pretension  to  teach  him  how  a  symphony  should  be  written. 

I  could  name  a  host  of  other  writers  who,  for  the  misfortune  of  art  and 
the  torment  of  artists,  publish  their  ideas  on  music,  continually  mistaking 
the  Piraeus  for  a  man,  like  the  monkey  in  the  fable.  —  Hector  Berlioz, 
Les  Grotesques  de  la  Musique. 


By  art  they  receive  their  life,  by  art  they  receive  body,  flesh,  bones,  and 
blood ;  by  art  are  they  born  :  therefore,  art  is  in  them  incarnate  and  self- 
existing,  so  that  they  need  not  learn  it  from  any  man,  but  are  so  by  nature, 
even  as  roses  and  other  flowers. —  Paracelsus,  De  Generatione  Rerum, 
Lib.  I. 


What  was  the  great  Aureolus  Theophrastus  talking  about  ?  About 
artists,  perhaps  ?  Oh,  no  !  only  de  homunculis, —  about  manikins  !  And 
yet,  if  not  about  artists,  surely  about  some  sort  of  folk  who  have  to  do  with 
art.  Could  he  have  been  talking  about .  .  .  ?  Ah,  spare  our  blushes  ! 
The  satirical  rogue  !  — W.  F.  A. 
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A  lady,  very  fond  of  music,  once  urged  von  Biilow  to  look  through  some 
short  pianoforte  pieces  written  by  a  young  friend  and  half-protege'  of  hers, 
thinking  to  encourage  him  by  telling  him  that  the  little  compositions  were 
very  much  in  Schumann's  style.  "  Ah,  madam,"  retorted  von  Biilow, 
I  don't  you  think  that  Schumann  did  quite  enough  of  that  sort  of  thing 
himself ! "  

An  "  advanced  "  harmony  pupil  at  a  certain  conservatory  brought  in  his 
exercise  to  be  looked  over  by  the  teacher  one  morning,  and  was  not  a  lit- 
tle astonished  when  the  teacher  pounced  upon  a  certain  passage  in  the 
exercise,  saying  with  sternly  corrugated  brow,  "  That  modulation  is  simply 
absurd  :  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself!"  "What  do  you  mean?" 
asked  the  exasperated  pupil.  "  That  particular  modulation  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  sublimest  strokes  in  Beethoven's  ninth  symphony.  How  can  it  be 
absurd  ? "  "  Now  you  ought  to  be  doubly  ashamed  of  yourself,"  replied 
the  teacher,  coolly;  "  and,  to  punish  you,  I  am  going  to  make  you  write  the 
following  eternal  artistic  truth  twenty-five  times  on  the  blackboard,  where 
you  and  all  like  you  may  read  and  ponder  over  it :  '  Cranberry  sauce  is 
most  excellent  eating  with  roast  turkey ;  but  it  is  a  horrible  ingredient  in  an 
oyster  stew  / '  " 

A  mother  had  given  her  children  ^Esop's  Fables  to  read,  for  their  edifica- 
tion and  improvement.  But  they  very  soon  brought  the  book  back,  the 
eldest  expressing  himself  right  precociously  as  follows:  "That's  no  book 
for  us  :  it's  much  too  childish  and  foolish !  We're  past  being  made  to  be- 
lieve that  foxes,  wolves,  and  ravens  can  talk.  We've  got  beyond  such  non- 
sense long  ago ! " "  Who  does  not  recognize  in  this  young  hopeful  the 
future  illumined  rationalist?  —  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  Parerga  und 
Paralipomena. 

Or  the  illumined  Wagnerian,  who  finds  in  Mozart's  G  minor  symphony 
only  "  an  historical  interest  "  ?  —  W.  F.  A. 


The  scene  is  laid  (it  was  in  1839)  in  the  sacristy  of  one  of  the  first  par- 
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ishes  in  Paris.  The  dramatis pei'sonce  are  two  in  number, —  the  Abbe  P.,  the 
ecclesiastic  charged  with  the  preparation  of  children  for  their  first  com- 
munion, and  the  organist,  whose  name  I  leave  you  to  guess.  There  is 
even  a  third  personage, —  the  serpent-player  of  the  said,  parish,  who  says 
only  two  sentences,  short  and  sweet,  as  you  shall  see. 

As  the  ceremony  of  the  first  communion  drew  near,  the  Abbe  P.  pro- 
posed to  the  organist  to  take  upon  his  shoulders  the  accompaniment  of  the 
hymns  for  this  ceremony,  these  solemnities  lying  outside  the  regular  work 
of  the  salaried  organist.     The  latter  consented. 

"  But  this  is  not  all,  monsieur  the  organist,"  the  ecclesiastic  went  on  : 
"  besides  the  hymns  to  be  accompanied,  there  are  also  waits  to  be  filled  out. 
Last  year  your  predecessor,  M.  Ch.,  brought  us  a  player  on  the  —  what  do 
you  call  it  ?  " 

"  On  the  bassoon  ?  " 

"No." 

"On  the  oboe?" 

"  No." 

"  On  the  flute  ?  " 

"No." 

"  On  the  clarinet  ?  " 

"  No." 

"On  the  English  horn  ?  " 
•  "No." 

"  On  the  trombone  ?  " 

"No." 

"  On  the  ophicleide  ?  " 

"No." 

"On  the 'cello?" 

"  Ah !  yes,  that  was  just  it,  a  'cello !  The  gentleman  played  several 
pieces.  Never,  monsieur  the  organist,  no,  never  were  heard  fuller  tones, 
more  beautiful,  purer,  more  vibrating,  grander,  more  majestic  !  Every  one 
was  moved :  people  wept.  If  you  happened  to  have  among  your  *  com- 
rades,' monsieur  the  organist,  any  one  who  knew  how  to  play  on  the  'cello, 
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and  who  felt  disposed  to  let  himself  be  heard  here,  you  would  do  us  the 
greatest  service  in  bringing  him  along.  But  I  forewarn  you,  monsieur  the 
organist,  that  he  must  be  very  fine,  very  fine  indeed,  I  won't  conceal  it  from 
you,  to  stand  a  comparison  with  the  man  last  year.  Good  Lord !  what 
accents  !  If  you  had  heard  those  tones !  They  rose  above  the  organ,  which 
sounded  like  no  more  than  a  penny-trumpet.  See,  I  shudder  at  the  mere 
thought  of  it." 

"  But,  monsieur  the  abbe,  who  can  this  artist  have  been  ?  Perhaps  we 
might  find  him  "  — - 

"Oh,  no,  monsieur  the  organist,  no.  You  see  he  was  a  very  modest 
man  :  he  didn't  tell  us  his  name  ;  and  M.  Ch.  didn't,  either.  More  than 
that, —  just  fancy, —  they  shut  themselves  up  together  all  by  themselves  with 
the  blower  in  the  organ-loft,  so  as  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  so  that  the 
'cello-player  shouldn't  be  seen  by  any  one.  Besides,  you  know  that  the 
organist  gets  thirty  francs  extra,  and  that,  if  you  bring  one  or  two  of  your 
'  comrades,'  there  will  be  '  something  over '  to  let  you  go  and  '  refresh  your- 
selves and  break  a  crust  together.'  " 

The  organist  gave  a  start  which  the  ecclesiastic  did  not  notice.  We  must 
do  the  abbe  this  justice  :  if  he  had  been  talking  to  Beethoven  or  J.  S.  Bach, 
he  would  have  said  just  the  same. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure,  monsieur  the  abbe,"  said  the  organist,  "  that  the 
instrument  was  a  'cello  ?  " 

"  Oh,  positive,  monsieur  !     It  was  a  'cello,  and  a  famous  one,  too." 

The  organist  grew  interested  in  the  matter.  A  'cellist  must  be  found  at 
any  price.  Batta,  Servais,  were  not  in  Paris  ;  but  there  were  Franchomme, 
Chevillard,  Franco-Mendes.  Among  the  violinists  there  were  Massart, 
Alard,  Sauzay,  etc.     After  thinking  it  over  for  a  minute  :  — 

"  Count  on  me,  monsieur  the  abbe,"  said  he.  "  Since  the  artist  last  year 
wants  to  keep  up  his  incog.,  we'll  get  another  one.  I'll  bring  you  a  'cellist, 
and  perhaps  a  violinist  to  boot." 
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"  Settle  that  as  you  see  fit,"  answered  the  Abbe  P.  "  I  trust  to  you.  In 
two  days  from  now  you  will  have  the  correct  schedule  of  the  ceremony,  by 
which  you  will  be  guided  as  well  for  the  hymns  to  be  accompanied  as  for 
the  pieces  to  be  played  during  the  waits." 

The  organist  having  secured  the  co-operation  of  MM.  Massart  and 
Franco-Mendes,  the  musical  programme  was  drawn  up  between  them  as 
follows :  i°.  Adagio  from  the  trio  in  B-flat  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and  'cello, 
by  Beethoven,  op.  i  ;  2°.  Adagio  from  the  sonata  in  E-flat,  by  Mozart,  for 
pianoforte  and  violin  (the  violin  part  played  by  the  'cello);  30.  Andante 
from  a  concerto  by  R.  Kreutzer,  for  violin,  played  by  M.  Massart.  A  re- 
hearsal was  held  in  the  organ-loft  to  agree  upon  what  stops  the  pianoforte 
part  was  to  be  played. 

The  great  day  came.  Everything  went  off  beautifully.  The  two  artists 
did  wonders,  and  played  the  fine  music  with  touching  and  noble  expres- 
sion. Church-wardens  and  dilettanti  came  to  congratulate  them  upon  the 
performance  and  the  selection  of  pieces. 

When  the  ceremony  was  over,  MM.  Massart  and  Franco-Mendes  went 
about  their  business,  while  the  organist  went  to  the  sacristy  to  leave  the 
keys.  There  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  Abbe  P.  .  .  .  To  tell 
the  truth,  he  expected  a  compliment,  if  not  for  himself,  at  least  for  his 
friends. 

"  Ah !  here  you  are,  monsieur  the  organist.  Well,  it  went  off  very  well ; 
there  wasn't  a  hitch ;  the  hymns  were  well  sung,  the  pieces  were  very 
appropriate.  And,  then,  those  children  were  so  quiet,  so  edifying.  .  .  .  Ah  ! 
monsieur  the  organist,  there  is  a  consolation,  a  great  consolation,  and  one 
which  repays  you  well  for  all  your  pains !  By  the  way,  I  forgot  to  speak 
to  you  about  your  friends,  monsieur  the  organist.  They  are  very  clever 
people,  very  clever,  certainly.  They  have  talent,  you  can  see  that.  But, 
to  speak  frankly,  they  can't  be  very  —  hm!— -very  —  well,  very  'swell' 
people,  eh  ? " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  monsieur  the  abbe  ?  " 
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"  I  mean  that  these  artists, —  they  play  well,  oh  !  very  well, —  but  one 
can  see  that  they  can't  make  much  money;  for  they  have  very  poor  instru- 
ments"— 

"  What !  monsieur  the  abbe  !     Amatis,  Guarneriuses,  Stradivariuses  "  — 

"I  don't  know  what  kettles  those  gentlemen  played  on,"  the  Abbe  P. 
went  on,  imperturbably ;  "  but  the  tones  were  thin,  screeching,  disagreeable, 
—  it  all  grated  and  whistled  !  Ah  !  monsieur  the  organist,  what  a  difference 
from  last  year's  'cello !  Beautiful,  magnificent  tones,  which  spread  through 
the  nave,  which  made  the  windows  tremble  :  everybody  shuddered.  .  . 
There  can  be  no  comparison.  .  .  .  I'm  not  finding  fault  with  you,  monsieur 
the  organist.  It  wasn't  your  fault.  You  did  your  best.  It's  like  the  para- 
ble in  the  Gospel :  this  one  received  five  talents ;  that  one,  two  talents ; 
the  last  one,  a  single  talent.  What  more  can  one  ask?  People  do  as 
well  as  they  can.  Besides,  as  I  have  told  you,  we  can't  complain:  it  went 
off  well.  Ah  !  tell  me,  monsieur  the  organist,  by  whom  were  the  pieces 
those  gentlemen  played  ?  If  they  composed  them  themselves,  I  can't  com- 
pliment them  upon  them.  That  sort  of  thing  may  be  learned,  well  written 
perhaps ;  but  it's  monotonous,  dragging,  cold ;  it  has  no  charm,  no  tune, 
no  unction  "  — 

"  By  your  leave,  monsieur  the  abbe,  those  pieces  are  from  Mozart, 
Beethoven  "  — 

"Bah!  bah !  from  your  'fashionable  composers,'  I  suppose.  Well,  you 
see,  all  your  'fashionable  composers'  don't  know  anything  about  it.  It's 
learned,  if  you  please.  But  what  do  I  care  about  its  being  learned  ?  You 
see,  monsieur  the  organist,  I  am  speaking  in  all  sincerity.  Ah !  as  for  me, 
I  am  St.  John  Chrysostom.  You  want  my  opinion,  and  you  have  it. 
Faith,  all  the  worse  for  you  !  I  don't  beat  about  the  bush,  I  don't.  .  .  . 
Ah  !  but  I  was  forgetting  the  main  point."  And,  turning  towards  his  clothes- 
press,  he  took  from  it  two  little  rolls  of  white  paper.  "  Here,"  he  added, 
"is  what  we  owe  you;  and  here  is  something  to  enable  you  to  stand  a  break- 
fast to  your  two  '  comrades.'  " 

The     JETElVIfcY     F.     MILLER 

PIANOS 

Are    used    by    many  of    the    most  popular    Musicians 

in  Philadelphia. 

From  W.  W.  GILCHRIST, 

The    Eminent    Musician    and    Composer. 

Philadelphia,  October  26,  1892. 
HENRY  F.  MILLER  &  SONS  : 

Gentlemen, —  I  have  used  your  Pianos  both  in  my  Studio  and  at  my  home 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  they  have  given  perfect  satisfaction  in  tone  and 
endurance.  t 

They  have  had  hard  use  ;  and,  so  far  from  deteriorating,  they  seem  thus 
far  to  have  improved. 

Respectfully, 
Manufacturers'  Warerooms,  W.  W.  GILCHRIST. 

1428   CHESTNUT   STREET. 
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The  organist  was  pale,  silent,  and  as  if  petrified  : 

.  .  .  "gelidusque  per  ima  cucurrit 
Ossa  tremor. 

Then,  recovering  himself : 

"  Look  here,  monsieur  the  abbe,  take  back  this  money  for  your  poor 
people.  My  friends  beg  you  to  employ  in  the  same  way  the  sum  you  in- 
tended for  them.     The  gentlemen  are  gone." 

"  But  it  can't  be  !  it's  incredible  !  "  said  the  ecclesiastic,  a  prey  to  the 
liveliest  surprise.  He  was  a  fine  picture  of  astonishment.  "But  it's  un- 
heard of!  I  never  saw  anything  like  it.  What!  But  you  really  must 
have  been  going  to  take  something,  ...  if  it  was  only  a  cup  of  black 
coffee ! " 

"  I  tell  you  once  more,  monsieur  the  abbe,  those  gentlemen  went  away 
long  ago." 

Whereupon  the  organist  turned  on  his  heel. 

Just  as  he  was  leaving  the  room,  the  chief  chorister,  M.  Hen.  came  in, 
dressed  in  his  surplice,  with  his  serpent  under  his  arm.  The  ecclesiastic 
kept  repeating  over  and  over  again  to  himself  :  "But  it's  unheard  of !  The 
like  of  it  was  never  seen  !     It's  too  much  !  " 

The  organist,  addressing  himself  to  the  chief  chorister:  "Tell  me, 
Monsieur  Hen.,  who  was  the  artist  M.  Ch.  had  to  play  last  year  at  the 
first  communion  ?  You  know,  .  .  .  that  modest  man  who  wouldn't  give  his 
name."  ... 

For  all  answer,  M.  Hen.,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  much  as  to  say 
"  You  know  that  as  well  as  I  ! " 

"  I  really  and  truly  don't  know,"  said  the  organist. 

"Leave  me  alone,  won't  you  ?  "  retorted  M.  Hen. 

Then,  looking  him  fixedly  in  the  eye  :  "  What !  you  didn't  know  that  that 
'scalawag'  of  a  Ch.  brought  them  the  cornet- a-piston  man  from  the 
Grande  Chaumiere  ? " 
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"  And  made  them  believe  "  — 

"That  it  was  a  'cello." 

"  Sho ! " 

"Yes,  I  tell  you."  —  J.  D'Ortigue,  La  Musique  a  VEglise. 
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JEpisode    froin    Lenau's    "Faust":    The   Dance    in    the    Villagre   Tavern    (Mephisto- 
Waltz).  Franz  laszt. 

Allegro  vivace,  quasi  presto  {A  major)       .     .     .     .     .     .     .     .     .     3-8 

This  is  the  second  of  two  "  Episodes  from  Lenau's  '  Faust '  "  which  Liszt 
illustrated  musically.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  village  tavern,  where  a  wed- 
ding is  going  on  with  music  and  dancing.  Mephistopheles  looks  in  at  the 
window  in  the  guise  ot  a  huntsman,  and  beckons  Faust  to  follow  him  into 
the  room.  Entering  upon  the  scene  of  jollification,  Faust  soon  becomes 
enamoured  with  a  black-eyed  village  beauty,  but  is  a  little  shy  at  first  about 
asking  her  to  dance  with  him.  Mephistopheles  laughs  at  him  "  who  has 
just  dared  it  with  hell,  and  is  now  abashed  before  a  woman."  Turning  to 
the  village  musicians,  he  says:  "You  dear  people,  your  bow  is  still  drawn 
much  too  sleepily!  To  your  waltz  sick  pleasure  may  turn  on  lame  toes, 
but  not  youth  full  of  blood  and  glow.  Reach  me  a  fiddle,  'twill  give  out 
another  sound,  and  in  the  tavern  there  shall  be  other   springing  !  "     He 
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takes  the  fiddle  and  strikes  up  a  waltz  tune,  to  which  Faust  and  the  young 
girl  dance  madly,  he  the  while  commenting  upon  all  the  delights  of  danc- 
ing, love,  and  beauty  in  a  glowing  monologue  which  had,  perhaps,  just  as 
well  not  be  quoted. 

The  music  is  at  once  one  of  the  liveliest  and  the  most  graphic  of  Liszt's 
orchestral  tone-pictures,  and  follows  Lenau's  text  with  a  minuteness  of  de- 
tail and  a  frank  vividness  of  illustration  that  leave  nothingjo  be  desired. 
The  piece  is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra. 


Prelude  to  "  The  Master-singers  of  Nuremberg."  Richard  Wagner. 

In  very  moderate  movement,  broad  and weighty  throughout  (C  major) 4-4 

This  Prelude  (VorspieT)  opens  fortissimo  with  a  stately  march-theme  for 
the  full  orchestra,  the  contrapuntal  character  and  treatment  of  which  make 
it  the  typical  theme  or  "leading  motive  "  of  the  Master-singers  themselves 
throughout  the  opera.  It  is  soon  followed  by  a  tenderer,  more  romantic 
episodic  motive,  taken  from  the  accompaniment  of  two  of  Walther's  songs 
(the  "  Spring  Song"  and  the  "  Preislied  ")  in  the  opera  :  this  in  turn  leads 
to  a  brilliant,  fanfare-like  theme,  first  announced  by  the  brass  instruments 
and  harp,  then  developed  by  all  the  vind  and  the  strings,  which  is  the  sec- 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


ond  theme  of  the  Master-singers'  march.  Then  comes  a  fine  passage,  in 
which  a  figure  from  the  first  theme  is  worked  up  contrapuntally  by  the  full 
orchestra,  leading  to  a  most  effective  climax.  A  more  agitated  passage,  of  \ 
very  changeable  mood,  in  which  fragments  of  motives  from  Walther's 
"  Spring  Song,"  "  Werbelied,"  and  "Preislied "  are  worked  up  together, 
comes  next,  leading  through  manifold  modulations  to  the  key  of  E-flat 
major  (the  principal  key  of  the  Prelude  is  C  major),  in  which  we  come  upon 
a  burlesque  parody  of  the  Master-singers'  march  in  the  wooden  wind  :  the 
theme  is  worked  out  contrapuntally,  as  before,  but  at  twice  as  rapid  a  pace 
as  it  was  at  first,  with  the  most  grotesque  instrumentation,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  queer,  skipping  little  figure  taken  from  the  people's  jeering  at 
Beckmesser  in  the  third  act  of  the  opera.  The  harmony  grows  more  and 
more  harsh  and  adventurous,  the  contrapuntal  web  of  voices  more  and 
more  intricately  perplexed,  the  instrumentation  still  more  grotesque,  until 
the  whole  becomes  a  veritable  piece  of  "  cats'  music "  :  the  climax  is 
reached  when  the  trumpets  and  trombones  make  a  fortissimo  proclamation 
of  the  first  Master-singers'  theme  in  the  original  stately  tempo,  amidst  the 
most  terrifically  discordant  din  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  This  acts  like 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters :  the  cacophonous  melee  of  parts  is  succeeded  by 
a  most  euphonious  simultaneous  presentation  of  three  separate  themes ;  the 
violins,  'celli,  and  some  of  the  wind  instruments  unite  in  singing  the  melody 
of  the  third  verse  of  Walther's  "  Preislied  " ;  pther  wind  instruments  play 
the  second  Master-singers'  theme,  while  the  basses  and  tuba  give  out  the 
first  theme  of  the  Master-singers'  march.  Around  these  three  united 
themes  the  second  violins  weave  a  web  of  graceful  embroidery*.  But  the 
real  complexity  of  this  plan  does  not  in  the  least  mar  the  simplicity  of  the 
general  effect,  with  such  consummate  art  has  Wagner  managed  it  all.  The. 
working-out  grows  stronger  and  stronger,  until  all  the  wind  instruments 
unite  on  the  second  march-theme  against  a  surging  contrapuntal  figure  in 
the  strings ;  and  the  Prelude  ends,  as  the  third  act  of  the  opera  does,  with 
the  joyous  and  majestic  music  in  praise  of  Hans  Sachs.  Of  all  Wagner's 
purely  orchestral  works,  this  Prelude  is  the  most  elaborate  in  contrapuntal 
texture,  and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  "  Eine  Faust-Ouvertiire,"  the 
one  that  most  closely  approaches  the  traditional  overture  form.  It  is 
scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  but  by  no  means  for  such  exceptional 
masses  of  instruments  as  Wagner  employs  in  the  "  Nibelungen  "  and  in 
"  Parsifal." 
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/^\UR  "Productions  of  the  present  year 
are  the  finest  we  have  ever  offered, 
and  represent  both  in  exterior  finish  and 
quality  of  tone  the  highest  excellence 
in  Piano  manufacture.  We  solicit  ft 
them  the  critical  exam 
the  musical  profession  c 
the  public. 
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1129  Chestnut  St., 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,       .       .       .        PHILADELPHIA. 


Fifth  and  Last  Concert 

BY    THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

ARTHUR  NIKISCH,   Conductor. 

Wednesday  Evening, 

March  13, 

AT  8. 

NEW  CENTURY  DRAWING-ROOM. 

First  Appearance  in  Philadelphia  of  tL~ 

^SKNEISEL  *  QUARTETS^ 

OF    BOSTON 

FRANZ  KNEISEL,  ist  Violin  L.  SVECENSKI,  Viola 

OTTO  ROTH,  2d  Violin  ALWIN    SCHROEDER,  Violoncello 

Monday  Afternoon,  February  6,  at  3  o'clock 

PROGRAMME. 

BEETHOVEN Quartet  in  G  major,  Op.   18 

Allegro  — 
Adagio  cantabile  — 
Scherzo  (Allegro)  — 
Allegro  molto  quasi  presto. 

GRIEG  .         .         .        . .         .       Andante  from  Quartet  in  G  minor 

SCHUBERT  ....  Quartet  in  D  minor  (Op.  posth.) 

Allegro  —  Andante 
con  moto  —  Allegro 
molto  —  Presto. 

Tickets  at  1221  Chestnut  Street  C.  A.  ELLIS,  Manager 
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academy  of  music,    -    nordica. 
Friday  Evening,  Feb.  1 7,  at  8. 

NORDICA 
Operatic  Concert 

Corrjpapy 

Under  the  direction  of  C.  A.  ELMS. 

Mme.  LILLIAN    NORDICA. 

Mme.  SOFIA  SCALCHI. 

Miss  LOUISE    ENGEL, 
I.    CAMPANINI. 

G.    DEL    PUENTE. 

EMIL    FISCHER. 

I.  LUCKSTONE. 

AND   A    COMPLETE    ORCHESTRA, 
Sig.  R.  SAPIO,  Conductor,  in   a 

Grand  .  Operatic  .  Concert. 

A    BRILLIANT    PROGRAMME, 

Including  the  Great  Quartet  from  "  Rigoletto"  and  concluding  with  selections  from  the 

3d,  4th,  and  5th  Acts  of 

GOUNOD'S   FAUST 

IN    ITALIAN. 
Marguerite,        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .    Mme.  Nordica 

Siebel, .     Mme.  Scalchi 

Martha,       .        .        . Miss  Exgel 

Faust, ...        .  Mr.  Campanini 

Mephistopheles, Mr.  Fischer 

Introduction  and  Song, —  "  Le  parlate  d'  amor  " Siebel 

Scena  and  Recitative, — "  Cosi  par."  .        ..  .       Faust  and  Mephisto 

Cavatina, — "  Salve  dimora  casta  e  pura."  .         .         .  .  Faust 

Scena  and  Air, —  "  C  era  un  re  di  Thule  "  and  "  Jewel  Song."  .     Marguerite 

Scena  and  Quartette.         .         .         .         Marguerite,  Martha,  Faust,  and  Mephisto 
-p.  C  "  Ah  !  ti  scongiuro  in  van."     ........      Faust 

uuetv   J  u  0  silenzio  j    o  mister  !  " Marguerite 

Serenade.     (4th  Act.)  Mephisto 

Trio  and  Finale.     (5th  Act.)  .         .         .  Marguerite,  Faust,  and  Mephisto 

Tickets,  with  reserved  seats,  $1.50  and  $1,  according  to 
location.  Sale  of  seats  opens  at  1221  Chestnut  Street,  Mon- 
day, February  13. 
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ACADEMY    OF    MUSIC,    PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 


ARTHUR    NIKISCH,   Conductor, 


Twelfth  Season,  1892-93. 


PROGRAMME 


OF  THE 


FIFTH  CONCERT 


Wednesday  Evening,  March  15, 
At  8  o'clock. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  prepared  by 
William  F.  Apthorp. 


PUBLISHED  BY  C  A.  ELLIS,  MANAGER. 
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BOSton  Academy 

Symphony  |f  of  Music- 


Season   of    1892-93. 
Mr.  ARTHUR    NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


Fifth  Concert, 

Wednesday  Evening,  March  15, 

At  8  o'clock. 


PROGRAMME. 

Berlioz       -  -  Overture,  "  Le  Carnaval  Romain  " 


Brahms       -----  Concerto  for  Violin,  in  D  major 

(First  Movement.) 


Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy        Symphony  No.  4,  in  A  major  ("Italian") 

I.  Allegro  vivace  (A  major)    -----  6-8 

II.  Andante  con  moto  (D  minor)        -  -  -  4-4 

III.  Con  moto  moderato  (A  major)     -  -  -  3-4 

IV.  Saltarello :  Presto  (A  minor)        -  -  -  4-4 


Wagner      -----        «  Waldwefoen,"  from  "  Siegfried  "    V 


Weber        ______     Overture  to  "  Der  Freischuetz 


Soloist,  Mr.  FRANZ    KNEISEL, 
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NEW  YORK    L\J       BOSTO 

Trains  leave  either  city,  week-days,  except  as  noted : 
DAY  EXPRESS  at  10.00  A.M. 

Arrive  at  4. SO  P.M.    BUFFET  DRAWING-ROOM  CARS. 

AFTERNOON   SERVICE  at   1.00  P.M. 

Arrive  7.30  P.M.    BUFFET  CARS  THROUGH. 

"SHORE  LINE  FLYER"  at  2.00  P.M. 

Arrive  at  7.  *0  P.M. 
PARLOR  CARS  ONLY.     DINING  CAR  BOSTON  and  NEW  LONDON. 

GILT    EDGE  EXPRESS  at  5.00  P.M. 

Daily,  Sundays  included.  Arrive  at  1  1  OO  P.M. 

DRAWING-ROOM  and  PARLOR  SMOKING  CARS  THROUGH,  and  DINING 

CAR  BETWEEN  BOSTON  and  NEW  LONDON. 

The  last  trains  between  the  two  cities  to  leave  and  arrive  at  terminal  the  same  day. 

MIDNIGHT  EXPRESS  at  12  O'CLOCK. 

Daily,  Sundays  included,  and  arrive  at  7.00  A.M. 

The  last  train  from  either  city. 

Wagner  Drawing-room  Cars  on  Day  Trains.     Compartment  Sleeping  Cars 

on  Night  Trains.    Open  for  occupation  at  9. 1  5  P.M. 

TRAINS  LEAVE  BOSTON  PROM  PARK  SQUARE  STATION. 

TRAINS  LEAVE  NHiW  YORK  FROM  GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION. 

J  J  This  is  the  route  of  the  Celebrated  Pullman  Vestibuled 

1  Through  Day  Train  Service  between  Boston  and  Washington. 

J.  R.  KENDRICK,   General  Manager. 
GEO.  L.  CONNOR,  Gen'l  Pass'r  Agent. 


Finest  and  Safest  Trains  in  the  Worfid,  between 

•  YorK  *  ^t}4  •  W&5bii?gtoi? 

VIA  JERSEY  CENTRAL,   PHILADELPHIA  &  READING 

AND  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROADS. 


All  trains  vestibuled,  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  the  Pintsch  Gas  System,  and  protected 
by  Pullman's  Anti=-teIescoping  Device. 


FUL.L.nA^    DAY   COACHES,       P/VRL.OR  CARS, 
SLEEPING  CARS,  DWWG  CARS. 

NEW  YORK  TO  WASHINGTON  IN  FIVE  HOURS, 


Tickets  on  Sale  at  all  Railroad  Offices. 
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Overture,  "Le  Carnayal  Romaiii,"  in  A  major,  Oj>.  i).  Hector  Berlioz. 

Hector-Louis  Berlioz  was  born  at  la  Cote-Saint- Andre,  near  Grenoble, 
France,  on  Dec.  n,  1803,  and  died  in  Paris  on  March  9,  1869.  His 
father  was  a  physician  of  some  local  note,  and  his  mother,  like  Schumann's, 
terribly  averse  to  his  having  anything  to  do  with  music.  But  his  passion 
for  music  showed  itself  early  :  he  taught  himself  to  play  a  little  on  the 
flageolet,  prevailed  upon  his  father  after  a  while  to  let  him  take  lessons  on 
the  flute  and  guitar,  and  soon  composed  little  concerted  pieces  (wholly 
without  instruction)  which  were  played  by  himself  and  a  circle  of  young 
amateur  friends.  Up  to  his  dying  day  he  could  play  on  no  other  instruments 
but  the  flageolet,  flute,  and  guitar,  except,  as.he  said,  "a  little  on  the  snare- 
drum  ! "  In  this  he  was  and  remains  an  almost  unexampled  exception 
among  composers.  Beyond  striking  a  few  chords  he  could  not  play  the 
pianoforte  at  all.     In  1822  his  father,  who  meant  him  to  follow  his  own  pro- 
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fession,  sent  him  to  Paris  to  study  medicine  under  Amussat :  there  he  also 
attended  lectures  on  chemistry  by  Thenard  and  Gay-Lussac,  and  on  litera- 
ture by  Andrieux.  But  he  also  secretly  took  private  lessons  in  composition 
from  Jean-Francois  Lesueur.  At  last  he  took  the  bit  in  his  teeth,  and,  with 
his  mother's  curse  and  his  allowance  from  his  father  stopped,  determined 
to  devote  himself  to  music.  He  had  already  begun  composing,  and  had 
brought  out  a  mass  at  Saint  Roch  in  1825  ;  but  next  year  he  was  refused  as 
competitor  for  the  prize  for  composition  at  the  Institut  des  Beaux- Arts.  On 
Aug.  26,  1826,  he  had  his  name  regularly  inscribed  on  the  books  of  the 
Conservatoire,  and  on  October  2  entered  Antoine  Reicha's  class  in  counter- 
point. In  1827  he  competed  for  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  with  a  cantata, 
"  Orphee,"  but  got  no  prize  whatever.  In  1828  he  gave  his  first  concert  of 
his  own  compositions  in  the  hall  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  won  the  second 
prize  at  the  competition  with  his  cantata  "  Herminie  "  :  he  tried  again  in 
1829,  but  won  no  prize  ;  and  it  was  not  until  his  fourth  trial,  in  June,  1830, 
that  he  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  with  his  cantata  "  Sardanapale."  This  was 
tantamount  to  graduating  with  highest  honors  from  the  Conservatory;  but, 
to  him  it  was  important  only  for  the  five  years'  pension  it  brought  him,  a 
pecuniary  benefit  which  was  considerably  lessened  in  his  eyes  by  its  entail- 
ing a  three  years'  residence  at  the  Academie  de  France  in  Rome.  He  had 
already  made  no  little  stir  in  the  Paris  musical  world  as  a  composer,  and 
would  have  far  preferred  staying  there. 

Of  his  wild  love-affairs  with  Camilla  Moke  (afterwards  famous  among 
pianists  as  Camilla  Pleyel)  and  others,  and  of  his  unhappy  marriages  with 
Harriet  Smithson,  the  Irish  actress  in  Macready's  company,  and  later  with 
Marie  Recio,  of  his  returning  adoration  in  his  old  age  for  Madame  Four- 
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nier,  the  Estelle  and  " stella  mo7itis^  of  his  boyhood,  with  whom  he  had 
fallen  in  calf-love  at  the  age  of  twelve,  nothing  need  be  said  here.  After 
spending  nearly  two  years  at  the  Academie  de  France  in  Rome,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  1832.  Toward  the  end  of  1842  he  set  out  on  his  first 
concert  tour  to  Germany,  where  he  met  with  flattering  success  in  spite  of 
some  scathing  criticism.  In  1846  he  made  a  similar  trip  through  Austria, 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia,  and  in  1847  another  to  Russia.  On  all 
these  trips  he  gave  concerts  with  the  local  orchestras,  conducting  his  own 
compositions.  In  1852  he  went  to  London,  where  he  conducted  the  first 
season  of  the  New  Philharmonic  Concerts.  In  1853  he  also  conducted  his 
opera  "  Benvenuto  Cellini "  there.  His  last  years  were  full  of  almost  unin- 
terrupted suffering  from  an  affection  of  the  intestines.  Added  to  this  came 
the  failure  of  his  opera  "  Les  Troyens  a  Carthage"  at  the  Theatre-Lyrique 
in  1863,  and  the  death  of  his  only  son,  Louis,  in  1867,  which  was  virtually 
his  death-stroke.  He  however  made  one  more  trip  to  Russia  on  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Grand  Duchess  Helene,  and  went  once  again  to  Vienna  to 
conduct  a  performance  of  his  "  Damnation  de  Faust."  He  was  for  many 
years  musical  critic  on  the  Journal  des  Debats,  was  appointed  librarian  at 
the  Conservatoire  in  1838,  and  was  elected  to  succeed  Adolphe  Adam  at 
the  Institut  de  France  in  1856.  He  was  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

In  spite  of  a  not  imconsiderable  coterie  of  admirers  in  Paris,  Berlioz 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  any  marked  and  decided  success  in  France 
during  his  lifetime.  He  won  much  more  solid  recognition  in  Germany,  and 
in  Russia  he  was  simply  idolized.  He  was  noted  especially  for  the  wonder- 
ful originality  and  beauty  of  his  instrumentation,  and  may  rightly  be  looked 
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upon  as  the  real  father  of  modern  orchestration  :  with  him  began  a  new 
era  in  the  treatment  of  the  wind  instruments  and  instruments  of  percussion 
in  the  orchestra.  As  a  composer  he  was  a  thorough  romanticist,  and  occu- 
pied very  much  the  position  in  the  history  of  French  (and  not  only  French) 
music  that  Victor  Hugo  did  in  that  of  French  literature.  Yet  he  never 
sympathized  in  the  least  with  the  Wagnerian  movement.  Firm  as  was  his 
belief  in  the  well-nigh  boundless  expressive  power  of  music,  and  persistent 
as  was  his  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  dramatic,  poetic,  or  picturesque  expres- 
sion, he  always  held  that  the  "phrase,"  the  purely  musical  melody,  was  the 
true  musical  unit,  and  took  little  or  no  delight  in  musical  declamation 
divorced  from  a  distinctly  melodic  form.  Scant  as  his  success  was  in 
France  during  his  lifetime,  French  musicians  and  the  French  public  have 
done  their  best  to  atone  for  their  whilom  neglect  of  his  works  by  a  posthu- 
mous deification  not  common  in  the  annals  of  the  art.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  he,  with  all  his  evident  shortcomings,  exercised  an 
influence  upon  the  music  of  the  present  day  comparable  only  to  that  ex- 
erted by  Robert  Schumann. 

The  full  title  of  the  overture  played  at  this  concert  is  "  Le  Carnaval  ro- 
main,  Ouverture  caracteristique  ;  deuxieme  ouverture  de  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
destinee  a.  etre  executee  avant  le  second  acte  de  cet  opera  "  (The  Roman 
Carnival,  a  characteristic  overture ;  second  overture  to  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
to  be  played  before  the  second  act  of  that  opera).  This  overture  is  marked 
in  Berlioz's  own  catalogue  as  Op.  9,  although  it  was  written  after  the  opera 
of  "  Benvenuto  Cellini,"  which  is  marked  as  Op.  23.  The  principal  theme 
of  its  allegro  assai  con  fuoco  is  that  of  the  saltarello  danced  and  sung  on  the 
piazza  Colonna  in  Rome,  in  the  finale  of  the  first  act  of  the  opera. 

The   beginning  is  eminently  characteristic  of   Berlioz  :    a  violent  spas- 


modic  onslaught  upon  the  listener's  attention,  which  a  certain  critic  once 
compared  to  an  "unexpected  scratch  in  the  face."  The  violins  and  violas 
dash  in  fortissimo  in  octaves  with  the  first  four  measures  of  the  saltarello 
theme ;  the  flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets  enter  on  the  second  measure  with 
the  same  theme  in  imitation ;  while  the  bassoons,  horns,  trumpets,  and  cor- 
nets enter  with  the  beginning  of  the  same  phrase  in  the  third  measure.  This 
passage  in  three-part  imitation  lasts  only  six  measures,  and  its  incisive  vio- 
lence is  suddenly  followed  by  two  measures  of  dead  silence.  Then  come 
soft  trills  on  the  violins,  followed  by  louder  ones  on  the  wooden  wind,  and 
then  another  long  pause.  Nothing  could  be  more  original  nor  more  strik- 
ing in  its  effect.  This  screaming  outburst  is  followed  by  what  would  be, 
in  the  regular  overture  form,  the  slow  introduction,  andante  sostennto :  the 
English  horn,  accompanied  by  the  strings  pizzicati,  sings  a  tender  love  mel- 
ody, which  is  taken  up  later  by  the  violas  against  an  equally  suave  counter- 
theme  on  some  of  the  wooden  wind  instruments.  This  lovely  melody  is 
next  sung  in  two-part  canonical  imitation  by  the  violas,  'celli,  and  bassoons 
against  the  violins,  flute,  oboe,  and  English  horn,  while  the  other  wind 
instruments,  with  drums,  tambourine,  and  triangle,  mark  a  lively  dance- 
rhythm  by  way  of  accompaniment.  It  is  as  if  a  love-serenade  were  sung 
in  a  quiet  side- street,  while  sounds  of  carnival  revelry  were  heard  the 
while  coming  from  the  great  square  round  the  corner.  The  love-song  dies 
away ;  brisk  scales  on  the  wood-wind  call  to  merriment  and  carnival 
pranks ;  the  allegro  vivace  sets  in  with  fragments  of  the  saltarello  theme, 
first  in  soft  whispers,  then  growing  louder,  until  the  theme  bursts  forth 
fortissimo,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  overture.  From  this  point  to  its  close 
the  overture  is  a  piece  of  free  writing,  not  following  the  scheme  of  any  tra- 
ditional form.  It  is  a  rollicking,  rushing  saltarello,  in  which  the  sharpest 
contrasts  in  key,  mode,  rhythm,  and  dynamic  force  follow,  one  upon  the 
heels  of  the  other,  in  bewildering  succession. 
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This  concerto,  dedicated  to  Joseph  Joachim,  was  written  not  many  years 
ago, —  about  1888  or  1889.  The  first  movement  begins  with  an  orchestral 
ritornello,  which  goes  through  the  regular  subdivisions  of  the  first  part  of 
first  movements  in  the  sonata-form.  The  first  theme  is  immediately  an- 
nounced by  the  violas,  'celli,  bassoons,  and  horns,  beginning  in  octaves, 
then  developed  in  full  harmony  by  the  entire  orchestra.  The  changes  of 
key  through  which  this  theme  passes  are  characteristic  of  the  composer. 
The  first  octave  phrase  is  in  D  major,  ending  on  the  full  chord  of  the  dom- 
inant (major  chord  of  A) ;  the  next  phrase  (oboes  accompanied  by  the 
strings  and  horns)  begins  abruptly  in  C  major,  and  then  works  its  way  back 
to  A  ;  the  next  phrase  (strings  and  wood-wind  in  octaves)  |begins  in  D 
minor,  then  breaks  out  into  full  harmony  in  D  major,  in  which  key  the  de- 
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velopment  then  continues.  A  quieter  second  theme  sets  in  in  the  tonic, 
followed  by  a  conclusion-theme  in  F  major  in  a  new,  more  vivacious 
rhythm.  This  ritornello  is  quite  according  to  the  old  conventions  in  con- 
certo writing,  which  were  that  the  first  part  of  the  first  movement  should 
be  played  through  by  the  orchestra  alone,  the  solo  instrument  coming  in  at 
the  repeat,  which  was  a  regular  feature  of  the  sonata-form.  The  first  part 
was  then  played  through  again,  the  solo  instrument  occupying  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  orchestra  accompanying.  A  few  introductory  flourishes  for 
the  solo  instrument,  before  it  settled  down  to  its  real  work  of  repeating  the 
first  part,  were  a  common  part  of  the  scheme.  In  this  concerto  of  Brahms's 
the  solo  violin  is  brought  in  quite  regularly  just  at  the  close  of  the  first  part ; 
but  the  "  introductory  flourishes  "  (accompanied  by  the  orchestra),  before  it 
takes  up  the  first  theme  and  goes  on  with  the  regular  development  of  the 
movement,  last  for  forty-six  measures  (twelve  pages  of  the  full  score)  !  After 
this,  however,  the  repetition  of  the  first  part  goes  on  quite  regularly,  if  in 
a  somewhat  curtailed  shape, —  a  not  unusual  feature  in  concerto  writing,  in 
which  the  sonata-form  is  in  general  treated  with  considerable  freedom, — 
the  solo  violin  now  playing  the  themes,  now  playing  more  or  less  elaborate 
figural  variations  on  them.     The  working-out  begins  with  a  strong  orchestral 

tutti  in  A  minor,  and  is  carried  on  for  some  time  by  the  orchestra  alone. 
The  solo  violin  enters  after  a  while,  and  the  working-out  is  continued  between 
it  and  the  orchestra.  The  third  part  begins  regularly  with  the  first  theme  in 
the  tonic  key  as  another  grand  tutti,  which,  however,  soon  makes  way  for 
the  re-entrance  of  the  solo  instrument.  It  adheres  to  the  general  plan  of 
the  first  part,  and  leads  to  a  brilliant  coda,  into  which,  after  the  first  thir- 
teen measures  of  fiery  tutti,  an  unaccompanied  cadenza  for  the  solo  violin 
is  introduced. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

So  it  was  decided  —  this  Freischiitz  should  be  represented  as  it  is; 
—  principally  because  the  Grand  Opera  could  not  give  the  Robin  des  Bois 
arrangement #  (that  being  the  property  of  the  Opera-Comique),  and  partly 
because  that  arrangement  had  shown  by  its  remarkable  success  that  there 
must  be  something  behind  this  Freischiitz  —  that  is  to  say  silver,  gold,  and 
bank-notes.  The  director  had  decided  to  undertake  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion in  search  of  these  excellent  little  matters,  and  so  he  appointed  the 
chief  men  of  his  realm  a  grand  council,  that  should  help  him  to  discover 
the  treasure. 

The  council  held  a  sitting  •  but  its  first  discoveries  were  only  the  diffi- 
culties that  lay  in  the  way  of  making  the  unshapely,  foreign  Freischiitz 
capable  of  collecting  an  audience  for  the  immense  Grand  Opera. 

There  was  one  great  evil :  —  there  was  no  logic  in  the  text;  and  further- 
more, it  was  German,  —  so  that  no  human  being,  least  of  all  a  Frenchman, 
could  understand  it.  Both  these  disagreeable  peculiarities,  it  was  decided, 
should  be  disposed  of  in  this  way :  —  that  an  Italian  should  be  selected, 
who  should  translate  the  illogical  German  libretto  into  the  French 
language. 

This  was  certainly  a  most  brilliant  idea ;  but  neither  Italian  or  French- 
man could  come  to  a  decision  as  to  the  principal  point  at  issue  —  namely, 
what  should  the  piece  be  called!  "II  franco  Arciero  "  was  too  Italian; 
"  Franc-tireur "  might  have   been    understood  by  a  German  perhaps,  but 

*  Weber  made  his  apparition.  The  Freysckutz,  not  in  its  original  beauty,  but  mutilated,  vulgarized,  tort- 
ured, and  insulted  in  a  thousand  ways  by  an  arranger,  the  Freyschiltz  transformed  into  Robin  des  Bois,  was 
given  at  the  Odeon.  The  Odeon  grew  rich,  and  M.  Castilblaze,  who  had  ransacked  the  master-piece,  made 
over  an  hundred  thousand  francs.  Hector  Berlioz.  Mhnoires. 
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certainly  not  by  a  Frenchman.  And  so  at  last  the  only  means  of  solving 
the  question  was  hit  upon;  they  would  call  it  "  Le  Freischiitz"  and  thus  have 
the  advantage  of  all  possibility  of  misconception. 


The  Parisians  in  general  are  wont  to  look  at  the  performances  at  the 
Grand  Ope'ra  as  fairly  faultless  ;  and  so  they  could  not  be  of  any  other 
opinion,  than  that  they  also  had  seen  the  Freischiitz  perfectly  performed, 
Everything  which  seemed  to  them  tedious  and  foolish  about  the  Freischiitz. 
they  were  therefore  not  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  faults  of  the  performer ; 
but  at  once  adopted  the  conviction  that  what  might  be  a  master  piece  for 
Germans,  was  for  them  mere  twaddle.  The  remembrance  of  "  Robin  des 
Bois  "  confirmed  them  in  this  belief ;  for  this  re-arrangement  of  Der  Frei- 
schiitz had  made  an  unheard-of  success  ;  and  since  this  honor  was  not  con- 
ferred upon  the  original  also,  the  universal  impression  was  naturally  that 
the  re-arrangement  must  be  infinitely  better.  The  author  of  "  Robin  des 
Bois  "  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  introduce  Logic  into  the  proceedings  of 
his  drama. 

There  is  something  very  extraordinary  about  this  logic.  As  the  French 
have  arranged  their  language  according  to  its  strictest  rules,  they  demand 
that  these  rules  must  be  respected  in  all  that  is  spoken  in  that  language. 
I  have  heard  Frenchmen  who  were  otherwise  greatly  pleased  with  the 
performance  of  the  Freischiitz,  who  nevertheless  came  back  to  this  one 
point  of  objection — there  was  nothing  logical  in  it.  Now  it  had  never 
occurred  to  me  in  my  life  to  make  logical  researches  into  the  Freischiitz, 
and  I  therefore  asked  precisely  what  one  was  to  understand  by  the  term  in 
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Is  shown  above.  At  a  glance  can  be  seen  the  number  of 
instruments  and  infinite  variety  of  combinations  under  the 
command  of  the  performer.  Every  stop  reproduces  exactly 
the  instrument  named  on  it,  and  can  be  used  either  auto- 
matically or  with  the  keys.  This  is  true  of  no  other  self- 
playing  organ. 

The  music  for  the  Symphony  is  arranged  from  the 
score  of  the  composer,  and  all  the  expression  and  beauty  of 
the  original  orchestration  retained.  In  concerted  numbers, 
as  many  as  forty  notes  are  sometimes  sounding  at  once. 
The  effect  is  marvellous. 
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perform  on  the  Symphony.  Come  and  hear  it,  and  you 
will  acknowledge  that  a  single  instrument  can  produce  as 
fine  music  as  you  hear,  even  at  the  concerts  of  the  skilled 
Boston  Symphony. 
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this  case  ?  I  learned  that  the  number  of  the  magic  bullets  gave  special 
offence  to  the  logical  natures  of  the  Frenchmen.  Why  —  they  said  — 
seven  bullets  ?  Why  this  unheard-of  luxury  ?  Were  not  three  enough  ? 
three  is  a  number  that  can  be  easily  looked  after  and  used,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. How  is  it  possible  to  bring  about  the  sensible  employment  of 
seven  bullets  in  one  short  act  ?  There  ought  to  be  at  least  five  entire  acts, 
to  give  the  proper  opportunity  for  solving  this  problem  correctly,  —  and 
even  then  one  would  encounter  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  several  bullets 
in  one  act.  For  in  truth  it  is  no  joke  —  that  appeared  evident  —  to  have  to 
do  with  such  magic  bullets ;  and  how  opposed  it  is  to  common  sense,  to 
imagine  that  two  hunters  could  so  thoughtlessly  and  without  reason  mould  six 
such  bullets  on  some  fine  morning — knowing,  too,  as  they  must  have  done, 

that  there  was  something  uncanny  about  the  seventh  ! 

A  similar  opinion  was  expressed,  with  undisguised  dissatisfaction,  about 
the  catastrophe  of  the  piece.  "  How  was  it  possible,"  they  said,  "  that  a 
shot  aimed  at  a  dove  could  apparently  kill  a  maiden  and  really  put  to 
death  a  worthless  hunter  ?  We  grant  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  shot's 
missing  a  dove  and  killing  a  human  being, —  such  accidents  unfortunately 
occasionally  occur;  —  but  how  a  bride  and  all  those  who  are  present  could 
imagine  for  five  full  minutes  that  they  too  were  hit  —  that  surpasses  all  be- 
lief !  Besides,  this  shot  is  wanting  in  all  dramatic  probability.  How  much 
more  logical  would  it  be  if  the  young  hunter,  in  despair  at  missing  his  shot, 
should  shoot  himself  through  the  head  with  the  last  bullet !  the  bride 
rushes  toward  him  and  tries  to  seize  the  pistol  from  his  hand  —  it  goes  off 
during  the  struggle,  the  bullet  flies  past  the  hunter  —  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  the  bride  —  and  shoots  down  the  godless  comrade,  placed  in  a  direct 
range  behind  him  !  There  would  be  some  logic  in  that !  "  —  Richard  Wag- 
ner, Der  Freischutz  in  Paris. 
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Beg  to  announce  that  under  date  of  May  29,  1890,  they  were  honored  by 
the  appointment  of  Piano  Manufacturers  to 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY,  THE  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND ; 

And  on  June  18,  1890,  the  same  honor  was  conferred  by 

Her  Royal   Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

And  also  on  October  4,  1890,  the  same  honor  was  conferred  by 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

IS  MAJESTY  E1FER0R  WILLIAM  II.  OF  GEftl 


by  patent  dated  June  13,  1892,  has  deigned  to  appoint  the  Piano  Manu- 
facturer, William  Steinway,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Steinway  &  Sons, 
New  York,  Piano  Manufacturer  to 

THE    ROYAL   COURT   OF    PRUSSIA. 

The  subscribers  are  the  sole  representatives  for  the  sale  of  the 
Steinway  ^Pianos  in  Philadelphia,  and  have  now  on  exhibition  the 
largest  stock  and  variety  of  these  Pianos  ever  shown  outside  of  New  York 
City.     They  also  have  the  well-known 

BRADBURY    PIANOS, 

and  the  most  popular  and  reliable  of  all  the  lower-priced  instruments,  the 

WEBSTER    PIANOS. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  lovers  of  music  to  visit  our  ware- 
rooms  and  inspect  these  Pianos,  whether  wishing  to  purchase  or  not. 
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A  certain  Boston  musician  was  once  in  Vienna  when  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Adams  was  leading  tenor  at  the  Imperial  Hof-Oper  there.  The  two  had 
been  well  acquainted  in  America,  and  Adams  asked  his  friend  one  day 
if  he  would  not  like  to  come  behind  the  scenes  some  evening.  "  By  the 
way,"  said  he,  "  I  sing  Max  in  the  '  Freischiitz'  to-night :  wouldn't  you  like  to 
see  from  behind  how  they  do  the  Incantation  Scene  !  "  Our  musician  said 
he  should  like  to  see  it  very  much  indeed.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should 
meet  Adams  at  the  stage  door  after  the  first  act.  Max,  not  having  to 
change  costume  between  the  first  and  second  acts,  Adams  had  a  good 
chance  to  show  his  friend  about  during  the  entr'acte;  and,  when  the  cur 
tain  was  rung  up  on  Act  II.,  he  showed  him  a  place  where  he  could  stand 
and  see  all  that  went  on  on  the  stage.  Although  the  Incantation  Scene  prop- 
erly belongs  to  this  act,  it  is  treated  as  a  separate  tableau  at  most  opera- 
houses  :  the  curtain  falls  after  the  terzet,  so  that  the  last  touches  can  be 
given  to  setting  the  stage  for  the  Wolf's  Glen.  While  these  preparations 
were  going  on,  Adams  stepped  up  to  his  friend,  and  said  :  "  I  have  an  idea  ! 
We  rather  lay  ourselves  out  on  the  Incantation  Scene  here.  Some  of  the 
stage-mechanism  is  very  curious.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  the  whole 
thing  from  the  middle  of  the  stage  without  being  seen  yourself?"  His 
friend  agreed  that  that  would  indeed  be  a  great  lark  :  so  Adams  took  him 
forthwith  to  a  hiding-place  behind  a  pasteboard  rock  that  rose  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  stage,  giving  him  a  sort  of  little  milking-stool  to  squat  down 
on.  "  From  here,  now,"  said  he,  "you  can  get  a  good  inside  view  of  every- 
thing; but  keep  your  head  well  down  and  'hold  your  cloak  together,  for,  if 
any  one  catches  sight  of  you,  there  will  be  the  deuce  to  pay.  Promise  me 
solemnly  that  you  will  not  budge    an  inch,  whatever  happens :  you   have 
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really  no  business  here,  and,  if  you  should  be  seen  from  the  front,  I  shall  be 
in  for  a  pretty  scrape  !  "  With  this  parting  admonition  Adams  left  him  in 
rather  cramped  security,  the  orchestra  began  its  unearthly  F-sharp  minor 
tremolo,  the  chorus  in  the  wings  intoned  its  dismal  chant  about  milk  from 
the  moon,  and  the  curtain  rose.  Our  musician,  fully  awake  to  delights  and 
responsibilities  of  his  position,  was  all  eyes  for  what  was  to  happen.  Noth- 
ing particularly  interesting  was  done  until  the  casting  of  the  charmed 
bullets  :  at  the  first  bullet,  he  could  see  how  the  echo  and  re-echo  of  Cas- 
par's ejaculated  " Eins /"  was  done  (the  word  being  called  out  succes- 
sively by  supers  concealed  in  the  wings),  and  redoubled  his  attention  to 
watch  for  further  developments.  But,  with  the  casting  of  the  next  bullet, 
he  was  not  a  little  dismayed  to  find  a  fusee  spitting  fire  from  between  his 
very  feet ;  with  the  next,  a  Catherine-wheel  went  off  next  his  right  ear. 
This  sort  of  thing  went  on  crescendo,  until,  with  the  seventh  bullet,  he 
found  himself  the  trembling  centre  of  a  perfect  "  set-piece  "  of  fireworks, 
with  a  Niagara  of  sparks  falling  upon  him  from  overhead.  Move  he  durst 
not,  or  the  audience  would  have  been  surprised  at  the  apparition  of  a  pri- 
vate individual  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  cloak  and  felt  hat,  in  the 
midst  of  the  ghosts  of  the  Wolf's  Glen :  to  sit  still  amid  all  that  fire  was 
terrific  !  And  there  was  Adams-Max  all  the  while  grinning  with  delight  at 
the  success  of  his  trick  whenever  he  could  turn  his  back  to  the  public ! 


A  story  is  told  of  Robert  Franz,  the  song-writer,  that,  shortly  after  the 
publication  of  his  famous  "  Open  Letter  to  Eduard  Hanslick "  (in  which 
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Brahms's  working  out  of  the  accompaniment  to  Handel's  Chamber-Duets  was 
handled  without  gloves),  he  happened  to  take  a  five  or  six  hours'  trip  by  rail. 
In  the  compartment  with  him  was  a  little  man  with  whom  he  soon  fell  into 
conversation.  Each  of  the  two  fellow-travellers  found  the  other  charming, 
and  they  wiled  away  the  hours  together  in  the  most  agreeable  chit-chat. 
When  the  train  got  to  Franz's  destination,  he  took  out  his  card-case,  saying 
to  his  companion,  "  You  have  made  me  pass  a  most  delightful  afternoon : 
allow  me  to  give  you  my  card."  The  stranger  seemed  highly  pleased,  and 
offered  Franz  his  card  in  return.  Both  looked  at  the  cards  they  had  ex- 
changed, the  stranger's  eyes  opening  wide  at  reading  the  name  of  "  Dr. 
Robert  Franz,"  while  Franz  himself  was  no  less  astounded  at  reading  on 
the  card  the  other  had  given  him  "  Johannes  Brahms."     Tableau  ! 


We  singers  are  told  that  we,  now  and  then,  sing  out  of  tune  —  if  we  have 
the  luck  to  sing  out  of  tune  less  often  than  now  and  then.  No  one  ever 
heard  of  a  clavecinist  playing  out  of  tune  —  unless  the  tuner  played  him 
false.  But,  mark  me,  the  clavecinists,  if  they  be  really  musicians,  would 
be  willing  to  give  their  whole  finger-art  for  the  possibility  of  playing 
out  of  tune  that  we  singers  have.  For  then  they  would  also  have  the 
chance  to  play  in  tune  that  we  have. —  Stentor  Recalcitrans,  De 
Machinis. 
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V 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  A  major  ("  Italian  "),  Op.  8  0.  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

/.     Allegro  vivace  (A  major)   .............     6-8 

II     Andante  con  moto  (D  minor) .     ...     .     4-4 

III.  Con  moto  moderato  {A  major) .     3-4 

IV.  Saltarello :  Presto  {A  minor) 4-4 

The  beginning  of  the  first  movement  of  this  symphony  {allegro  vivace, 
6-8  time)  is  as  effective  as  it  is  novel:  a  strong  pizzicato  chord  on  the 
strings,  followed  by  two  measures  of  quivering  triplets  on  the  flutes,  clari- 
nets, bassoons,  and  horns,  and  the  first  and  second  violins  dash  in  in 
octaves  upon  the  buoyant  first  theme  to  this  shimmering  accompaniment 
of  the  wind,  the  rest  of  the  strings  coming  in  later  to  give  a  firmer  back- 
ground  of  color  to  the  brilliant  melody.  This  first  theme  is  developed  at 
great  length  :  one  almost  feels  as  if  no  second  theme  were  coming,  but 
that  the  working-out  had  already  begun.  But  the  second  theme  does  come 
at  last  in  the  dominant  E  major.  As  in  the  "  Scotch  "  symphony,  so  also 
here  this  second  theme  bears  a  strong  family  likeness  to  the  first,  and, 
like  it,  too,  is  treated  at  some  length.  Just  as  we  think  the  conclusion- 
theme  is  coming,  the  first  theme  appears  again  (the  key  is  still  E  major), 
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and  seems  to  be  preparing  a  return  to  the  original  key  in  its  place.  The 
key  of  E  major  still  persists,  however,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  light  and 
graceful  little  conclusion-theme  demurely  slips  in  when  you  least  expect  it, 
and  leads  back  to  A  major  and  the  repeat  of  the  first  part  of  the  move- 
ment. This  conclusion-theme,  too,  is  plainly  a  slip  from  the  parent  stock 
of  the  first  theme  :  thus  all  three  themes  have  a  strong  rhythmic  and 
melodic  resemblance.  Never  was  unity  of  form  and  motive  more  rigor- 
ously preserved !  This  first  part  is  extraordinarily  long :  from  the  first 
pizzicato  chord  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  in  A  major  after  the  repeat, 
we  count  208  measures  (the  corresponding  part  of  the  first  movement  in 
Beethoven's  C  minor  symphony  is  only  124  measures  long,  each  measure 
being  but  half  as  long  as  one  in  this  symphony  of  Mendelssohn's) ;  yet  an 
almost  equally  long  free  fantasia  is  to  follow.  Here,  however,  Mendelssohn 
shows  his  keen  sense  of  musical  proportion  in  quite  an  original,  even  an 
"  irregular  "  way  :  feeling  that  the  subject-matter  exposed  in  the  first  part 
has  been  treated  at  quite  sufficient  length  for  the  present,  he  almost  imme- 
diately sets  out  in  this  free  fantasia  to  work  out  an  entirely  new  theme  in 
A  minor  in  the  most  elaborate  imitative  counterpoint.  If  the  three  themes 
of  the  first  part  bore  a  striking  family  likeness  to  one  another,  this  new 
one  has  absolutely  nothing  in  common  with  them  :  it  has  rather  a  Scotch 
accent  than  otherwise ;  and,  if  one>  does  not  wonder  at  finding  it  here,  it  is 
because,  by  a  sort  of  divine  fitness  not  very  easily  to  be  explained,  it  comes 
just  at  the  right  time  to  prevent  a  certain  monotony  of  character  in  the 
movement.  After  a  while  fragments  of  the  first  theme  crop  up,  and  are 
worked  out  together  with  the  new  episodic  motive,  thus  welding  the 
latter  firmly .  together  with  the  older  material  of  which  the  movement  is 
principally  built.  In  all  this  Mendelssohn  shows  his  very  finest  art :  this 
free  fantasia  is  a  masterpiece  of  treatment.  In  the  third  part,  just  at  the 
point  where  in  the  first  part  the  first  theme  reappeared  instead  of  the 
expected  conclusion-theme,  the  tart  little  episodic  theme  in  A  minor  pops 
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in  upon  us  again,  this  time  in  the  shape  of  a  brisk  sort  of  peasants'  march. 
It  is  soon  joined  by  the  first  theme, —  to  which  it  forms  an  admirable 
counter-subject, —  and  the  two  together  lead  to  a  brilliant  coda,  with  which 
the  movement  closes. 

The  second  movement  (in  D  minor,  4-4  time)  has  often  been  called  the 
"  Pilgrims'  March."  It  begins  with  a  loud  wail  on  the  dominant  and  sixth 
degree  of  the  key,  on  violins,  violas,  and  wooden  wind  in  octaves.  Then  the 
'celli  and  double-basses  come  in  piano  with  a  running  contrapuntal  bass,  in 
staccato  eighth-notes,  which  they  keep  up  almost  without  interruption  through- 
out the  movement :  against  this  running  bass  the  violas,  oboes,  and  bas- 
soons sing  a  rather  sad  melody  in  octaves,  each  verse  being  repeated  by 
the  first  and  second  violins  in  octaves,  while  the  softer  wind  instruments 
adorn  it  with  flowing  counterpoint.  This  melody  is  of  a  partly  ecclesias- 
tical, partly  Volkslied  character,  and  is  full  of  the  peculiarly  Mendelssohnian 
melancholy.  It  is  not  solemn,  it  speaks  of  no  passionate  grief :  it  is  simply 
blue  and  hypochondriacal.  A  second  theme,  treated  contrapuntally  on  all 
the  strings,  has  more  vivacity  of  rhythm,  but  is  none  the  less  cheerless 
and  dreary  in  its  expression. 

But  with  the  third  movement  (con  moto  moderate,  in  A  major,  3-4  time, 
really  a  minuet  and  trio)  comes  a  contrast  indeed  :  it  has,  to  be  sure,  none  of 
the  ebullient  bouyancy  and  dash  of  the  first  movement;  but  it  is  all  sunny, 
cheerful,  and  the  perfection  of  grace.  The  trio  (in  E  major)  is  a  gem  :  a 
simple  passage  in  four-part  harmony  for  two  bassoons  and  two  horns, 
against  which  the  violins  and  flute  throw  out  tripping  little  scale-pas- 
sages, and  alternating  with  more  martial  strains  from  the  strings  and  trum- 
pets, makes  up  the  bulk  of  this  trio.  But  the  wonderful  beauty  of  instru- 
mental effect  Mendelssohn  has  here  got  from  his  horns  and  bassoons,  the 
infinite  skill  with  which  he  has  obtained, both  variety  and  perfect  blending 
of  tone-color  by  frequent  crossings  between  his  second  bassoon  and  second 
horn,  are  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe.     As  a  certain  critic  once 
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said,  "Such  treatment  of  two  horns  and  two  bassoons  makes  you  wish 
never  to  hear  four  horns  again  !  "  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  instrumenta- 
tion. 

The  finale  {presto,  in  A  minor,  marked  in  4-4,  but  for  the  most  part  really 
in  12-8  time)  is  a  dashing  Saltarello,  the  Roman  correlative  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan Tarantella.  The  main  rhythmic  difference  between  these  two  furious 
Italian  dance-forms,  in  both  of  which  the  rhythm  in  triplets  is  character- 
istic, is  a  greater  predominance  in  the  Saltarello  of  the  little  jump,  or  skip, 
of  a  group  of  "eighth-note,  eighth-rest,  and  eighth-note."  The  movement 
is  carried  through  with  all  Mendelssohn's  nervous  verve  and  fire. 


Waldweben  (Forest  Sounds),  from  "  Siegfried,"  Act  II.,  Scene  2.        Richard  "Wagner. 

This  excerpt  from  Wagner's  "  Siegfried  "  (the  third  drama  in  the  cyclus, 
"  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  " )  is  taken  from  the  second  act,  just  after 
Mime,  the  dwarf,  has  left  Siegfried  alone  in  the  woods  opposite  the  en- 
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trance  to  the  cave  in  which  Fafner,  the  giant,  under  the  guise  of  a  mighty- 
dragon,  guards  the  treasure  of  the  Nibelungs.  The  boy  Siegfried  is  uncon- 
sciously about  to  fulfil  the  first  part  of  his  destiny, —  to  kill  Fafner,  and  gain 
possession  of  the  magic  ring  and  helmet  which  form  part  of  the  Nibelung 
treasure.  Left  alone  in  the  forest,  he  falls  a-dreaming  about  what  his 
unknown  mother  may  have  been  like,  lying  on  the  grass  at  the  foot  of  a 
great  tree.  Soon  the  song  of  birds  meets  his  ear :  he  tries  to  imitate  it  on 
a  reed  pipe  he  cuts  with  his  sword ;  but,  failing  to  produce  any  melody  from 
the  simple  instrument,  he  throws  it  away,  and  plays  a  lively  tune  on  his 
horn.  Fafner  awakes  at  the  strains;  and  a  fight  ensues,  in  which  he  is 
killed  by  the  young  hero.  Siegfried  finds  some  of  the  dragon's  blood 
on  his  fingers,  and  puts  them  to  his  mouth  to  suck  the  blood  of! ;  but,  as 
soon  as  the  blood  touches  his  tongue,  he  finds  that  he  can  understand  the 
song  of  the  birds.  A  forest  bird  sings  to  him  of  the  fair  Briinnhilde  who 
lies  asleep  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  guarded  by  a  raging  fire  which  none 
but  the  bravest  can  pass  through.  Siegfried  is  fired  on  by  the  descrip- 
tion ;  and,  following  the  bird  as  it  flies  before  him  to  guide  him  to  Briinn- 
hilde's  rock,  he  rushes  on  to  the  conquest  of  the  beauteous  Valkyrie. 
This  ends  the  act. 

The  selections  arranged  by  Wagner  for  concert  performance  under  the 
title  of  "  Waldweben  "  (Forest-weaving;  i.e.,  the  interweaving  of  woodland 
sights  and  sounds,  of  sunlight  and  shadow,  of  the  birds'  song  with  the 
rustle  of  the  leaves  and  the  brook's  babbling)  omits  all,  or  most  of,  the 
scene  with  the  dragon.  It  comprises  a  wonderfully  graphic  and  picturesque 
musical  representation  of  the  sounds  of  the  forest  and  the  singing  of  the 
birds,  and  ends  with  Siegfried's  departure  after  his  bird  guide. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  in  his  writing,  Wagner  has  obtained  the  most  ex- 
quisite effects  from  a  large  mass  of  strings  divided  into  many  parts.  The 
predominant  thematic  material  is  the  bird-song  and  Siegfried's  own  motive. 
The  slow  passage  in  6-8  time  on  the  'celli  and  other  lower  strings  is  the 
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motive  of  Siegfried's  yearning  after  his  mother.  Siegfried's  horn-motive  will 
be  easily  recognized.  The  whole  thing  is  little  more  than  a  piece  of  tone- 
painting;  but  as  such  it  has  hardly  been  surpassed  for  vividness  and 
beauty  of  color.  It  is  one  of  those  tone-pictures  that  hardly  need  an  ex- 
planation, so  recognizable  is  the  poetico-picturesque  intention,  and  so 
graphically  is  it  realized.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  way  in  which  the 
composer  has  here  suggested  —  and  by  the  same  means  —  the  effect  of 
shimmering  light  and  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  in  the  breeze.  The  bird- 
song  is  unmistakable. 


Overture  to  "  Der  Freisclmetz,"  in  C. 


Carl  Maria  von  Weber. 


Adagio  (C  major) 4-4 

Molto  vivace  {C  minor) 2-2 

"Der  Freischtitz,"  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  text  by  Friedrich  Kind, 
was  first  given  in  Berlin,  June  18,  182 1  :  the  score  was  finished  in  Dres- 
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den,  May  13,  1820.  Few  operas  have  had  such  universal  success  as  this 
of  Weber's:  its  500th  performance  in  Berlin  was  given  in  1885.  It  has 
made  its  way  to  almost  every  important  operatic  stage  in  the  world.  It 
was  the  work  that  first  assured  the  successful  establishment  of  national 
German  opera  as  an  independent  form.  The  overture  has  long  been  a 
favorite  in  all  concert-rooms.  Like  most  of  Weber's  overtures,  it  is  built 
up  on  themes  taken  from  the  opera;  but  it  adheres  closely  enough  to  the 
regular  sonata-form,  and  contains  a  sufficiently  elaborate  development  of 
its  thematic  material,  to  place  it  in  a  far  other  class  than  what  are  com- 
monly known  as  "potpourri "  overtures.  In  it  Weber  gives  full  vent  to  his 
romanticism,  his  imaginativeness  and  picturesque  suggestiveness. 

The  opening  adagio  begins  with  two  ascending  phrases  in  octaves,  be- 
ginning  pianissimo  and  swelled  each  time  to  forte,  each  of  which  is  answered 
by  a  soft  descending  phrase  on  the  first  violins.  Then  comes  a  hushed 
murmuring  in  the  strings,  like  that  of  forest  leaves  in  a  gentle  breeze ;  and 
to  this  sylvan  accompaniment  the  quartet  of  horns,  entering  successively  by 
pairs,  sing  the  loveliest  woodland  melody.  This  enchanting  theme  is  the 
only  one  in  the  overture  not  taken  from  the  body  of  the  opera.  In  it 
Weber  shows  himself  in  his  most  delightful  and  poetic  mood.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  shuddering  close  tremolo  on  the  violins  and  violas  to  which  sus- 
tained notes  in  the  lowest  register  of  the  clarinets  add  a  more  sombre 
shade  of  ghostly  terror,  still  further  intensified  by  syncopated  throbbing 
pizzicato  notes  on  the  double-basses  and  kettle-drums  :  against  this  spectral 
background  the  'celli  give  out  a  recitative-like  cantilena.  This  leads  im- 
mediately to  the  principal  movement  of  the  overture,  molto  vivace.  The 
first  theme,  with  which  it  begins  immediately,  is  taken  from  the  allegro  of 
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Max's  great  air  in  the  first  act :  some  passage-work,  ending  crescendo^ 
ushers  in  the  first  subsidiary  fortissimo  on  the  full  orchestra,  a  theme  taken 
from  the  demoniacal  music  accompanying  the  casting  of  the  seventh  magic 
bullet  in  the  Incantation  Scene.  The  key  has  been  steadily  C  minor.  But 
now  a  superb  modulation  to  E-flat  major  leads  up  to  a  most  impressive 
episode  :  against  a  close  tremolo  on  all  the  strings  the  four  horns  launch 
forth  three fortissivio  E-flat  chords,  under  cover  of  the  last  of  which  the 
clarinet  enters  with  Max's  terror-stricken  melody  as  he  looks  down  into  the 
Wolf's  Glen  at  the  beginning  of  the  Incantation  Scene.  This  admirable 
episode  soon  merges  into  the  second  theme,  taken  from  the  allegi-o  of 
Agathe's  great  aria  in  the  second  act. 

This  lovely  melody  is  given  out  by  the  first  violins  and  clarinet,  and  then 
repeated  by  the  flute,  clarinet,  and  bassoon  in  double  octaves.  It  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  conclusion-theme,  taken  from  the  same  aria, 
which  is  worked  up  to  an  exceedingly  effective  climax.  The  working-out 
begins  fortissimo  with  the  first  subsidiary  in  E-flat  major,  and  runs  almost 
wholly  on  passages  and  figures  taken  from  the  latter  part  of  the  Incanta- 
tion Scene,  with  two  appearances  of  the  cantdbile  second  theme,  however, 
each  of  which  is  cut  short  at  the  end  of  the  first  phrase  by  a  threatening 
outburst  on  the  tenor  and  bass-trombones  in  their  lower  register.  The 
third  part  begins  as  the  first  did,  but  after  the  entrance  of  the  first  sub- 
sidiary the  development  changes :  a  few  phrases  taken  from  the  allegro  of 
Max's  air  in  the  first  act,  and  a  rushing,  ascending  passage  of  all  the 
strings  in  octaves,  lead  to  the  sudden  return  of  the  ghostly  music  at  the  close 
of  the  introductory  adagio,  which  gradually  dies  away  to  the  softest  pian- 
issimo.    Then  comes  an  impressive  pause,  followed  by  two  grand  outbursts 
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of  the  full  orchestra  on  the  chord  of  C  major,  ushering  in  the  coda,  in 
which  the  second  and  conclusion-themes  are  worked  up  to  a  wonderfully 
brilliant  climax. 

Of  this  overture  Berlioz  writes  as  follows  :  — 

"The  overture  is  crowned  Queen  to-day;  no  one  dreams  of  disputing  it. 
It  is  cited  as  the  model  of  the  genre.  The  theme  of  the  andante*  and  that 
of  the  allegro  are  sung  everywhere.  There  is  one  theme  which  I  must 
mention,  because  it  is  less  noticed,  and  moves  me  incomparably  more  than 
all  the  rest.  It  is  that  long  moaning  melody  thrown  out  by  the  clarinet 
over  the  tremolo  of  the  orchestra,  like  a  far-off  lamentation  scattered  by  the 
winds  in  the  depths  of  the  woods.  It  strikes  straight  to  the  heart ;  and,  to 
my  mind  at  least,  this  virginal  song,  which  seems  to  breathe  a  timid  re- 
proach toward  heaven,  while  a  sombre  harmony  shudders  and  threatens 
beneath  it,  is  one  of  the  most  novel,  poetic,  and  beautiful  contrasts  that 
modern  art  has  produced  in  music.  In  this  instrumental  inspiration  one 
can  easily  recognize  a  reflection  of  the  character  of  Agathe  which  is  soon 
to  unfold  itself  in  all  its  passionate  purity.  Yet  it  is  borrowed  from  the 
part  of  Max.  It  is  the  young  hunter's  exclamation  when  from  his  rocky 
height  his  eye  sounds  the  abysses  of  the  infernal  glen.  But,  modified  a 
little  in  its  outline,  and  thus  instrumented,  this  phrase  completely  changes 
its  aspect  and  accent.  The  composer  possessed  to  a  supreme  degree  the 
art  of  working  these  melodic  transformations." 

*  Here  Berlioz  again  follows  the  French  fashion  of  calling  every  possible  slow  movement  an  andante. 
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NEW  ORLEANS,  .  .  .  1888. 
JAMAICA,        .        .        .     ...         .        1891. 

Because  of  an  improved  method  of  construction,  in- 
troduced in  1882  by  this  Company,  the 
Mason  Sc  Hamlin 

PIANOFORTES 

Are    more    durable   and   stand   in  tune   longer   than 
any   others   manufactured. 


CAREFUL  INSPECTION  RESPECTFULLY  INVITED. 


BOSTON.       NEW  YORK.      CHICAGO. 

Local  Representatives, 

OTTO  SUTRO  &  CO.,         -         BALTIMORE 
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Boston  Fords 

_  i  4i//      Grand  Opera 

Symphony    f|  House. 

\Jl  Of  Ifc/O  Li  CjL  Season    of    1892-93. 

Mr.  ARTHUR   NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


Monday  Evening,  October  31, 

At  Eight. 


PROGRAMME. 

Karl  Goldmark    ------      Overture,  "  Sakuntala  " 

K.  M.  von  Weber  -    Aria  from  "  Oberon,"  "  Ocean,  thou  mighty  monster  " 

Richard  Wagner  - Vorspiel  and  "Liebestod"  (Prelude  and  " Love-death')    yy 

from  "  Tristan  und  Isolde  " 

Franz  Liszt         -       -       -       -        Song  with  Orchestra,  "Loreley" 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven         -       -    Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Op.  67 

Allegro  con  brio  (C  minor),         -  2-4. 

Andante  con  moto  (A-flat  major),  -         -         3-8. 

|  Scherzo,  Allegro  (C  minor),        -  3-4. 

i  Trio  (C  major),             -  3-4. 

Finale,  Allegro  (C  major),  -  4-4. 


Soloist,  Miss  EMMA  JUCH, 
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SHORE    LINE 

BOSTON      TA  NEW  YORK 


TO 


NEW   YORK    1  \J      BOSTON 

Trains  leave  either  city,  week-days,  except  as  noted : 
DAY  EXPRESS  at  10.00  A.M. 

Arrive  at  4.30  P.M.    BUFFET  DRAWING-ROOM  CARS. 

AFTERNOON  SERVICE  at  1.00  P.M. 

Arrive  7.30  P.M.    BUFFET  CARS  THROUGH. 

"SHORE  LINE  FLYER"  at  2.00  P.M. 

Arrive  at  7.40  P.M. 
PARLOR  CARS  ONLY.     DINING  CAR  BOSTON  and  NEW  LONDON. 

GILT    EDGE  EXPRESS  at  5.00  P.M. 

Daily,  Sundays  included.  Arrive  at  1  LOO  P.M. 

DRAWING-ROOM  and  PARLOR  SMOKING  CARS  THROUGH,  and  DINING 

CAR  BETWEEN  BOSTON  and  NEW  LONDON. 

The  last  trains  between  the  two  cities  to  leave  and  arrive  at  terminal  the  same  day. 

MIDNIGHT  EXPRESS  at  12  O'CLOCK. 

Daily,  Sundays  included,  and  arrive  at  7.00  A.M. 

The  last  train  from  either  city. 

Wagner  Drawing-room  Cars  on  Day  Trains.     Compartment  Sleeping  Cars 

on  Night  Trains.    Open  for  occupation  at  9. 1  5  P.M. 

TRAINS  LEAVE  BOSTON  PROM  PARK  SQUARE  STATION. 

TRAINS  LEAVE  NiSW  YORK  PROM  GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION. 

"  f  01  ONIAI     FXPRF^*\  "  This  is  the  route  of  the  Celebrated  Pullman  Vestibuled 


Through  Day  Train  Service  between  Boston  and  Washington. 

OLD  COLONY  RAILROAD.- 


J.  R.  KENDRICK,  General  Manager. 
GEO.  L.  CONNOR,  Gen'l  Pass'r  Agent. 


L  BLUE  LINE 

Finest  and  Safest  Trains  in  the  World,  between   . 

New  •  YorK  •  &0<1 '  W&sbiogtoi? 

VIA  JERSEY  CENTRAL,   PHILADELPHIA  &  READING 
AND  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROADS. 


AH  trains  vestibuled,  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  the  Pintsch  Gas  System,  and  protected 
by  Pullman's  Anti-telescoping  Device. 


PULLA\AN    DAY   COACHES,       P/\RLOR  CARS, 
SLEEPING  CARS,  DINING  CARS. 

NEW  YORK  TO  WASHINGTON  IN  FIVE  HOURS. 


Tickets  on  Sale  at  all  Railroad  Offices. 

Boston    Office,  211    Washington    Street. 
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Overture  to  "Sakuntala"  (F  major),  Op.  13.  Karl  Goldinark. 

Karl  Goldmark  was  born  at  Keszthely,  Hungary,  on  May  1 8,  1832.  He 
first  studied  the  violin  at  the  Musikverein  at  Oedenburg  in  1842,  then  in 
Vienna  of  Leopold  Jansa,  and  during  the  winter  of  1847-48  at  the  Con- 
servatorium  of  Joseph  Bohm.  He  was#  also  a  pupil  in  the  harmony  class 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatorium  ;  but  all  his  studies  at  that  institution  were 
cut  short  by  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  in  composition  he  was  for  the 
most  part  self-taught.  The  year  1858,  which  he  spent  in  Pesth,  was  es- 
pecially devoted  to  earnest  self-directed  studies  in  the  works  of  Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  Robert  Schumann.  He  found  a  firm  friend  in  Joseph 
Hellmesberger,  the  elder,  who  had  much  of  his  chamber  music  and  orches- 
tral and  choral  work  performed  at  his  own  concerts.  For  some  time 
Goldmark  was  known  mainly  as  a  violinist,  and  his  best  known  work  was 
his  suite  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  Op.  11  :  indeed,  so  often  did  he  play 
this  composition  in  various  German  cities  that  one  day  a  wag,  seeing  his 
name,  <;  Karl  Goldmark,"  on  a  hotel  register,  played  him  the  trick  of  add- 


lew  England  Conservator]]  of  music 

(Founded  by  Dr.  Eben  Tourjee.) 
RICHARD  H.  DANA,  President.  CARL  FAELTEN,  Director. 


THE  COURSES  of  STUDY  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  giving  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive musical  education. 

THE  FACULTY  has  been  chosen  with  reference  not  only  to  their  standing  as  artists,  but 
also  with  regard  to  their  ability  as  teachers  of  the  highest  excellence. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  DEPARTMENTS  of  Music,  Elocution,  Fine  Arts,  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages provide  the  most  ample  means  for  acquiring  a  thorough  and  complete  knowledge 
of  one  or  all  of  these  subjects  at  comparatively  small  cost. 

THE  FREE  COLLATERAL  ADVANTAGES,  consisting  of  the  Faculty  Concerts,  Pupils' 
Recitals,  Lectures,  Chorus  Classes,  Orchestral  Practice,  etc.,  are  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  student.  Special  classes  in  the  Art  of  Conducting,  the  training  of  Boy  Choirs  and 
a  Normal  Course  for  advanced  pupils  who  are  preparing  to  teach,  are  now  made  prom- 
inent features  of  the  work. 
Send  for  calendar,  or  call  at  the  Institution. 

F.  W    HALE,  General  Manager. 
FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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ing  in  his  own  hand,  "et  suite"  Goldmark's  reputation  as  a  composer  first 
became  universal  through  his  now  well-known  concert  overture  "  Sakuntala," 
which,  soon  after  its  performance  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  Vienna 
in  1865,  was  given  almost  all  over  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Ten 
years  later  his  opera  "  Die  Konigin  von  Saba  "  placed  his  name  upon  the 
pinnacle  of  fame,  and  in  its  turn  made  the  round  of  the  musical  world, 
excepting  France,  where  foreign  operas  are  hardly  ever  given  until  their 
composers  have  become  recognizedly  "classic."  Ever  since  1875  Gold- 
mark  has  been  recognized  as  the  only  thoroughly  successful  German  opera 
composer  since  Richard  Wagner:  even  Anton  Rubinstein  has  not  run  him 
very  hard  in  this  field.  Still,  Goldmark  is  not  exclusively,  nor  even  princi- 
pally, an  opera  composer,  although  the  most  unquestionable  element  in  his 
talent  is  probably  his  dramatic  gift :  his  concert  and  chamber  music  have 
won  distinguished  recognition  everywhere,  and  he  certainly  stands  in  the 
first  rank  among  orchestral  writers  io-day.  He  is  an  elaborately  careful 
and  laborious  composer,  writing  slowly,  and  subjecting  his  works  to  search- 
ing self-criticism  before  giving  them  to  the  world.  He  is  of  "Hebrew  blood, 
and  has  all  the  conviction  of  the  importance  of  details  that  belongs  to  his 
race.  He  is  a  brilliant  master  of  orchestration,  and  delights  in  the  most 
sumptuous  orchestral  coloring,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  grazing  monotony. 
The  charge  of  a  lack  of  elevation  of  style  and  nobility  of  inspiration  has 
been  brought  against  him  ;  but  in  this  matter  he  certainly  does  not  stand 
far  below  many  another  of  his  famous  contemporaries.  His  prevailing 
fault  is  a  tendency  toward  the  theatrical  in  musical  effect. 

The  story  of  Sakuntala  (or  Cakuntala),  in  Kalidasa's  Sanskrit  poem,  is 
this :  Sakuntala  was  the  daughter  of  a  nymph,  and  was  brought  up  by  the 


chief  of  a  caste  of  holy  priests  as  his  own  daughter,  in  a  grove  frequented 
by  penitents.  One  day  the  great  king  Dushyanta,  while  out  hunting,  came 
to  the  grove,  and,  seeing  Sakuntala,  fell  in  love  with  her.  It  was  agreed 
between  the  two  that  she  should  follow  the  king  to  his  court  some  days 
later,  he  giving  her  a  ring  by  which  she  was  to  be  identified.  Sakuntala, 
engrossed  by  thoughts  of  her  love,  forgot  to  show  the  due  rites  of  hospi- 
tality to  a  powerful  priest  who  was  visiting  the  grove ;  and  he,  in  revenge, 
threw  a  charm  over  king  Dushyanta,  robbing  him  of  all  recollection  of  his 
betrothed  (according  to  Gandharver's  version  of  the  story,  already  his 
wife).  Sakuntala  afterwards  lost  the  ring  while  washing  linen  in  a  sacred 
stream.  When  at  last  her  family  and  friends  brought  her  to  Dushyanta's 
court  as  his  wife,  he  failed  to  recognize  her,  and  repudiated  her :  her  own 
friends  refused  to  escort  her  home  again,  as  she  was  already  married  to  a 
stranger.  She  was  thus  left  alone  to  her  despair,  when  her  mother,  the 
nymph,  took  pity  on  her.  The  ring  was  found  by  some  fishermen,  who 
brought  it  to  the  king.  At  sight  of  it  his  recollection  of  Sakuntala  returns. 
He  finds  her  once  more,  on  a  warlike  expedition  he  makes  against  some 
evil  demons ;  and  he  and  she  live  happily  together  ever  after. 

Goldmark's  overture  to  this  story  begins  with  a  calm,  placid,  slow  move- 
ment, expressive  of  the  quiet  of  the  sacred  grove.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  low  trills  on  the  violas,  'celli,  and  bassoon  are  meant  to  recall  the 
gurgling  of  a  spring  of  water,  in  allusion  to  Sakuntala's  nymph  parentage. 
The  meaning  of  the  two  succeeding  themes  (the  first  on  two  'celli  soli  and 
clarinet,  the  second  on  the  first  violins,  doubled  by  an  oboe)  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  They  are  of  a  sensuous,  languishing  character ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal figure  of  the  first  is  constantly  used  as  an  accompaniment,  or  counter- 

NEW  SONGS  WORTH  SINGING. 


FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  MUSIC  STORES. 


Blumenthal,  J.     "  Wilt  thou  Understand  ?  "  $o. 50 

Cantor,  0.   "  So  Sweet  a  Dream."      "        "  .60 

Chadwick,  G.  W.    Two  Folk  Songs.  .40 

Downs,  S.  C.     Songs  of  the  17th  Century.  .60 

Hutchinson,  T.     "  Silver  Shadows."  .60 
King,  0.     "  Visions  and  Voices."  In  two  keys.     .60 

Lane,  G.     "The  Crown  of  Life."      "        "  .50 

Lane,  G.     "  If  Ever."     In  three  keys.  .60 


Lath,  H.  E.  "  Love's  Courier."  In  two  keys.    $0.60 
Lloyd,  C.  F.     "  Were  I  the  Streamlet." 
MacDowell,  E.  A.   "  My  Jean."  Scotch  Ballad. 
Pinsuti,  C.     "True  Courage."     In  two  keys. 
Pontet,  H.     "  Say  Yes  or  No."      " 
Pontet,  H.     "This  and  That."        "        " 
Roeder,  Martin.    "  Unspoken." 
Yerne,  0.   "  Springtime  of  Life."    In  two  keys. 


Complete  Graded  Catalogue  and   Piano  Teachers'  Manual  sent  free 

upon  application. 
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ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT,    -     BOSTON,  MASS. 
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COLD    MEDAL,    PARIS.    1878. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.'S 


BREA 


ST  COCOA 


FROM  WHICH  THE  EXCESS  OF  OIL  HAS  BEEN  REMOVED. 


IS  ABSOLUTELY  PURE  AND  IT  IS  SOLUBLE. 


No  chemicals  are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has  MORE 
THAN  THREE  TIMES  THE  STRENGTH  of  cocoa  mixed 
with  starch,  arrowroot,  or  sugar,  and  is  therefore  far  more  eco- 
nomical, COSTING  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP.  It 
is  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  EASILY  DIGESTED, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as  well  as  for  persons  in 
health.  

Ask  Your  Grocer  for  it.    Allow  no  Substitution. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,,  DORCHESTER,  MASS 
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theme,  to  the  second.  Perhaps  these  two  interwoven  themes  mean  Du- 
shyanta  and  Sakuntala.  A  short  stringendo  passage  leads  to  a  movement 
poco  piu  mosso,  in  which  a  brisk  hunting  motive  is  introduced,  first  on  all 
the  brass  instruments,  then  dispersed  all  over  the  orchestra  :  this  is  the 
principal  allegro  theme  of  the  overture.  The  work  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  regular  overture  form,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  a  free  dramatic  fanta- 
sia from  beginning  to  end,  very  elaborately  worked  out,  and  scored  for  full 
modern  orchestra  (with  English  horn,  tuba,  and  harp)  with  the  most  gor- 
geous richness  of  coloring. 


Recitative  and  Aria,  "Ocean!  thou  niighty  monster,"  from  "Oberon,"  Act  II.,  No.  13 
(sung  by  Rezia).  i  Karl  Maria  von  Weber. 

"  Oberon,"  von  Weber's  last  opera,  was  written  for  London  on  an  Eng- 
lish text  by  J.  R.  Planche,  founded  on  Sotheby's  translation  of  a  poem 
by  Wieland.  It  was  first  brought  out  under  the  composer's  direction  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  on  April  12,  1826.  John  Braham,  the  noted  tenor, 
sang  the  part  of  Sir  Huon.  The  story  is  a  fairy  tale  in  which  Oberon,  king 
of  the  elves,  has  just  parted  from  his  queen,  Titania,  after  a  connubial  tiff, 
swearing  "  never  to  meet  in  love  till  some  fond  pair,  through  weal  and 
woe,  'mid  flood,  chains,  and  fire,  should  keep  their  plighted  faith  inviolate." 
Puck  helps  Oberon  to  find  such  a  pair  in  Sir  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  a 
knight  at  Charlemagne's  court,  and  Rezia,  daughter  of  Haroun  el  Raschid, 
caliph  of  Bagdad.  The  great  scene  sung  at  this  concert  —  second  only  to 
Agathe's  grand  scena  in  the  second  act  of  the  "Freischutz" — is  by  Rezia, 
who  has  been  cast  ashore  on  a  barren  island,  together  with  her  lover,  Sir 
Huon,  and  at  last  sees  a  ship  steering  toward  them.  The  calm  grandeur 
of  the  first  part,  the  gradual  climax,  culminating  in  an  outburst  of  almost 
frantic  joy  at  the  end,  have  hardly  been  surpassed. 
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Vorspiel  and  "Iaebestod"  (Prelude  and  "L.ove-deatti")  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 

Richard  Wagner,  1813-1883. 

Wagner's  "  Tristan  und  Isolde  "  was  the  first  work  in  his  third  manner  ever 
performed.  It  was  written  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  power,  when  he  was 
between  forty  and  fifty.  He  was  still  in  exile  from  Germany,  and  had  been 
working  for  years  on  his  mighty  tetralogy,  "  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  "  ;  but, 
as  this  wrork  progressed,  he  began  to  feel  more  and  more  keenly  his  long 
separation  from  the  public,  which  had  had  no  new  work  from  him*  since 
"  Lohengrin."  He  accordingly  interrupted  his  work  on  the  "  Nibelungen,"  to 
write  an  opera,  or  lyric  drama,  of  ordinary  dimensions,  that  could  be  easily 
performed  by  a  small  troupe  and  on  a  small  stage.  That  only  Wagner 
could  ever  have  imagined  that  "Tristan"  would  be  an  "easy"  means  of 
re-establishing  his  long  severed  connection   with  the  opera-going    public 


"LIBERTY'S-LONDON" 

A  most  attractive  shop. 

Fabrics  of  World-wide  Reputation  ! 

THE  LATEST  PRODUCTIONS  IN  SILKS  AND 
WOOLENS  ARE  CHARMING  FOR  MANY 
PURPOSES,  AND  CAN  BE  FOUND  WITH  US 
EXCLUSIVELY  IN  THE   STATES. 

INQUIRIES   ANSWERED. 

EAST     INDIA    HOUSE,51&53^umme^!los?§N,US.A. 

SOLE  AGENTS  OP  LIBERTY,  LONDON. 
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need  not  to  be  said.  The  technical  difficulty  of  the  work  was  so  unprece- 
dented that  it  was  long  before  it  could  be  mounted  at  all ;  and,  when  it 
was  given  in  Munich  in  1865,  its  musical  character  was  so  utterly  new  and 
hard  to  grasp  understandingly  that  it  positively  terrified  and  dumfounded 
the  general  public.  The  common  verdict  was  that  Wagner  had  out- 
Wagnered  himself.  But  time  works  wonders,  and  this  once  obscure  and 
unintelligible  work  is  now  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  com- 
poser's tragic  creations. 

The  selections  given  this  evening  are  the  instrumental  prelude  and  tho 
finaZe  of  the  last  act  (Isolde's  dying  speech  over  Tristan's  dead  body). 
The  prelude  runs  for  the  most  part  on  two  motives, —  the  magic  love-potion 
and  Tristan's  look  of  begging  for  mercy  as  Isolde  comes  to  tend  him  after 
he  has  killed  her  knight,  Morold,  in  single  combat,  in  which  he  himself 
has  been  wounded.  The  last  scene  is  a  reproduction,  note  for  note,  of  the 
closing  portion  of  the  great  love-scene  in  the  second  act,  to  which  a 
broader  and  grander  peroration  is  added. 


Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Op.  67.  L.udwigrivan  Beethovenjl  7  70-1827. 

Allegro  con  brio  (C  minor). 

Andante  con  moto  {A-flat  major). 
j  Scherzo,  Allegro  (C  minor). 
\  Trio  (C  major). 

Finale,  Allegro  (C  major). 

The  date  at  which  the  C  minor  symphony  was  written  is  not  quite 
certain  ;  but  it  was  probably  written  in  1807  at  Heiligenstadt  and  Kahlen- 
berg,  Beethoven  getting  much  of  his  inspiration,  as  was  his  wont,  during 
long  walks  through  the  country  lying  between  these  places.  It  has  been, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  the  work  through  which  Beethoven  has  oftenest 
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been  made  known  to  the  public  of  the  great  musical  centres  in  the  world. 
Take  any  musical  city  in  which  Beethoven  is  played  and  loved,  and 
you  will  find,  in  four  cases  out  of  five,  that  the  C  minor  symphony  was  the 
first  of  his  orchestral  works  ever  played  there. 

To  describe  this  wonderful  work,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  let  Hector 
Berlioz  speak.     He  says  of  it :  — 

"  The  symphony  in  C  minor  is  unquestionably  the  most  famous  of  them 
all,  and  also,  in  our  opinion,  the  first  in  which  Beethoven  gave  free  course 
to  his  vast  imagination,  without  taking  any  one  else's  thought  for  his  guide 
or  his  point  of  departure.  In  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  symphonies  he 
enlarged  more  or  less  forms  that  were  already  known,  by  poetizing  them 
with  every  brilliant  or  passionate  inspiration  that  his  vigorous  youth  could 
discover.  In  the  third  (the  "  Eroica")  the  form  tends  to  expand  itself,  it  is 
true,  and  the  central  thought  rises  to  a  great  height ;  but  one  can  neverthe- 
less not  fail  to  recognize  in  it  the  influence  of  one  of  those  divine  poets  to 
whom  the  great  artist  had  long  since  raised  a  temple  in  his  heart.  Beetho- 
ven, true  to  Horace's  precept, 

"  Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna," 

read  Homer  habitually ;  and  in  his  magnificent  musical  epic,  which  is  said, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  modern  hero,  recollections 
of  the  old  Iliad  play  a  part  that  is  admirably  fine,  but  none  the  less 
evident. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to  emanate 
directly  and  solely  from  Beethoven's  genius.  It  is  his  own  thought  that  he 
is  to  develop  in  it :    his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated  wrath,  his  dreams 
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full  of  so  sad  dejection,  his  nocturnal  visions,  his  outbursts  of  enthusiasm, 
will  supply  him  with  its  subject;  and  the  forms  of  the  melody,  harmony, 
rhythm,  and  instrumentation,  will  show  themselves  to  be  as  essentially  in- 
dividual and  new  as  they  are  endowed  with  power  and  nobility. 

"  The  first  movement  is  given  up  to  the  painting  of  disordered  emotions 
which  harrow  a  great  soul  that  has  become  a  prey  to  despair, —  not  the 
calm,  concentrated  despair  that  borrows  the  semblance  of  resignation,  not 
that  sombre  and  mute  grief  of  Romeo  when  he  learns  of  Juliet's  death,  but 
rather  the  terrible  fury  of  Othello  when  he  hears  from  Iago's  lips  the 
envenomed  calumnies  that  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt.  It  is  now 
frantic  delirium  bursting  forth  into  frightful  shrieks ;  now  an  excessive 
dejection  which  finds  only  accents  of  regret,  and  is  a  thing  of  pity  to  itself. 
Listen  to  those  hiccoughs  of  the  orchestra,  those  chords  alternating 
between  the  wind  and  stringed  instruments,  that  come  and  go  ever 
more  feebly,  like  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dying  man,  then  make  way  for  a 
phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which  the  orchestra  seems  to  rise  up  again, 
revived  by  a  lightning-flash  of  fury, —  see  that  shuddering  mass  hesitate  a 
moment  and  then  rush  all  together,  divided  into  two  unisons  burning  like 
two  streams  of  lava, —  and  say  if  this  passionate  style  is  not  foreign  to  and 
above  all  that  had  hitherto  been  produced  in  instrumental  music. 

The  adagio*  shows  some  relationship  in  character  to  the  allegretto  in  A 
minor  of  the  seventh  symphony,  and  to  that  in  E-flat  of  the  fourth.  It  has 
both  the  melancholy  gravity  of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the 
latter.  The  theme  first  given  out  by  the  united  'celli  and  violas,  with  a 
simple  accompaniment  of  double  basses  pizzicati,  is  followed  by  a  phrase 
on  the  wind  instruments  which  returns  always  the  same,  and  in  the  same 
key,  from  one  end  of  the  movement  to  the  other,  no  matter  what  modifica- 
tions the  first  theme  may  successively  have  undergone.  This  persistency  of 
the  same  phrase,  presenting  itself  always  in  its  so  profoundly  sad  simplicity, 
gradually  produces  upon  the  listener's  soul  an  impression  that  cannot  be  de- 
scribed, and  which  is  certainly  the  most  poignant  of  its  kind  that  we  have 
ever. experienced.  There  is,  at  the  last  entrance  of  the  first  theme,  a  canon 
in  the  unison  at  two  measures'  distance,  between  the  violins  and  the  flutes, 
clarinets  and  bassoons,  which  would  add  a  new  interest  to  the  melody  thus 
treated  if  it  were  possible  to  hear  the  imitation  on  the  wind  instruments. 
Unfortunately,  the  whole  orchestra  plays  loud  at  the  same  time,  and  makes 
it  almost  impossible  for  the  ear  to  catch. 

"  The  scherzo  is  a  strange  composition,  the  first  measures  of  which,  al- 

*  Berlioz  here  falls  into  the  error  common  with  his  countrymen.  Why  French  writers  persist  in  speaking 
of  this  A  ndante  con  moto  as  an  adagio  is  difficult  to  account  for. 
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though  they  contain  nothing  terrible,  cause  that  inexplicable  emotion  that 
one*  experiences  under  the  magnetic  glance  of  certain  persons.  All  is  mys- 
terious and  sombre :  the  play  of  instrumentation,  all  more  or  less  of  sinister 
aspect,  seems  to  belong  to  the  order  of  ideas  in  the  Blocksberg  scene  in 
Goethe's  'Faust.'  The  nuances  of  piano  and  mezzoforte  predominate.  The 
middle  part  (the  trio)  is  taken  up  by  a  passage  for  the  basses,  played  with 
all  the  force  of  the  bows,  the  heavy  roughness  of  which  seems  to  make  the 
desks  in  the  orchestra  tremble  on  their  legs,  and  is  very  like  the  sportings 
of  an  elephant  in  exuberant  spirits.  .  .  .  But  the  monster  departs,  and  the 
noise  of  his  mad  careering  gradually  dies  away.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo 
reappears  pizzicato :  silence  comes  little  by  little,  you  hear  nothing  more 
than  a  few  notes  lightly  picked  on  the  violins,  and  some  strange  little  duck- 
ings on  the  bassoons,  sounding  their  high  A-flat,  grated  against  by  the  octave 
G  of  the  fundamental  note  of  the  chord  of  the  minor  ninth  of  the  dominant ; 
then,  breaking  off  the  cadence,  the  strings  softly  take  up  the  chord  of  A-flat 
with  the  bow,  and  fall  asleep  on  this  hold.  Only  the  kettle-drums  keep  up 
the  rhythm  with  gentle  taps  that  stand  out  against  the  stagnation  of  the 
rest  of  the  orchestra.  The  ear  hesitates, .  .  .  you  don't  know  where  this  mys- 
tery is  to  end,  .  .  .  when  the  dull  pulsations  of  the  drums,  increasing  little  by 
little  in  intensity,  come  with  the  violins,  which  have  once  more  taken  part 
in  the  movement  and  changed  the  harmony,  to  the  chord  of  the  dominant 
seventh,  G-B-D-F,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  drums  obstinately  roll  out 
their  tonic  C,  then  the  whole  orchestra,  aided  by  the  trombones  which  now 
make  their  first  appearance,  bursts  forth  in  the  major  mode  upon  the  theme 
of  a  triumphal  march,  and  the  finale  begins.  The  effect  of  this  thunder- 
stroke is  well-known  :   it  is  needless  to  describe  it  to  the  reader. 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS, 
PRINTER, 
41    FRANKLIN    STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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"  Yet  criticism  has  tried  to  lessen  the  composer's  merit  by  affirming  that 
he  had  made  use  of  but  a  vulgar  trick,  the  brilliancy  of  the  major  mode 
pompously  following  upon  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in  the  minor;  that 
the  triumphal  theme  lacked  originality;  and  that  the  interest  went  on  dimin- 
ishing to  the  end  instead  of  pursuing  an  opposite  course.  We  will  reply 
to  it :  did  it  take  less  genius  to  create  such  a  work  because  the  passage 
from  piano  to  forte,  and  from  minor  to  major,  were  means  already  known  ? 
.  .  .  How  many  other  composers  have  wished  to  make  play  with  the  same 
effect ;  and  how  can  the  result  they  have  obtained  be  compared  with  this 
gigantic  song  of  victory  in  which  the  poet-musician's  soul,  free  henceforth 
from  earthly  shackles  and  suffering,  seems  to  launch  itself  radiantly  heaven- 
ward ?  .  .  .  The  first  four  measures  of  the  theme  have,  it  is  true,  no  great 
originality  ;  but  the  forms  of  a  trumpet-call  are  naturally  restricted,  and  we 
do  not  believe  it  possible  to  find  new  ones  without  entirely  losing  the  sim- 
ple, grand,  and  pompous  character  that  belongs  to  it.  Beethoven,  too, 
wished  a  trumpet-call  for  the  beginning  of  his  finale;  and  he  very  soon 
regains,  in  all  the  rest  of  the  movement  and  even  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  principal  phrase,  that  elevation  and  novelty  of  style  which 
never  abandon  him.  As  for  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased  the  in- 
terest up  to  the  end,  here  is  what  might  be  said  :  Music,  at  least  in  the 
state  in  which  we  know  it,  cannot  produce  a  more  violent  effect  than  that 
of  this  transition  from  the  scherzo  to  the  triumphal  march.  It  was  thus  im- 
possible to  go  on  increasing  it. 

"  To  maintain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is,  in  itself,  a  prodigious  effort. 
Nevertheless,  Beethoven  has  known  how  to  do  it,  in  spite  of  the  amplitude 
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of  the  developments  he  has  allowed  himself.  But  this  very  equality  be- 
tween the  beginning  and  the  end  is  enough  to  suggest  a  decrease,  because 
of  the  terrible  shock  the  listener's  organs  receive  at  the  beginning,  which, 
in  raising  nervous  emotion  to  its  most  violent  paroxysm,  makes  the  same  all 
the  more  difficult  a  moment  later.  In  a  long  line  of  columns  of  the  same 
height  an  optical  illusion  makes  the  more  distant  ones  seem  smaller.  Per- 
haps our  feeble  organization  would  accommodate  itself  better  to  a  more 
laconic  peroration.  The  audience  would  thus  not  have  time  to  grow  cold, 
and  the  symphony  would  end  before  fatigue  had  made  it  impossible  for  it 
to  follow  the  composer's  footsteps  farther.  At  all  events,  this  observation 
applies,  so  to  speak,  only  to  the  general  structure  of  the  work,  and  does 
not  prevent  this  finale  being  in  itself  a  movement  of  such  magnificence 
and  richness  that  very  few  others  could  show  themselves  by  its  side  without 
being  crushed  by  it." 
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Boston  Metzerott's 

Symphony    #  Music  Hall 

Orchestra  season  of  1892-93. 

Mr.  ARTHUR   NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


First  Concert, 
Tuesday  Evening,  November  I, 

At  Eight. 


PROGRAMME. 

Wagner        ______         Overture,  "  Tannhaeuser  "   ^ 

Weber  -       -       -  Aria  from  "  Oberon,"  "  Ocean  !  thou  mighty  monster  "  ^ 

Miss  JUCH. 

Berlioz  " Queen  Mab  "  Scherzo,  from  Symphony,  " Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Liszt    ------       Song  with  Orchestra,  "Loreley" 

Miss  JUCH. 

Soli  for  Violin.  y 

a.  Svendsen     ----------      "Romance"       ''  . 

b.  Emile  Sauret  -'-■--  -  Farfalla      \/ 

Mr.  FRANZ  KNEISEL. 


Schumann     -       -       -       -       -       -     Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor 

I.    Rather  slow  (D  minor),  -  h         -  -  3-4 

Lively  (D  minor),  _____  2-4 

II.    Rather  slow  (D  minor,  Hypodorian  mode),    -  3-4 

III.  Scherzo  :  Lively  (D  minor),    -  3-4 
Trio  :  The  same  tempo  (B-flat  major),    -         -  3-4 

IV.  Slow  (D  minor),     ------  4-4 

Lively  (D  major),  -  -  -  4-4 


/ 


SOLOISTS: 

Miss  EMMA   JUCH.  Mr.  FRANZ  KNEISEL. 
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Overture  to  "Tannhaeuser." 


Richard  Wagner. 


This,  for  a  long  time  the  most  popular  of  all  Wagner's  orchestral  com- 
positions, is  now  to  be  regarded  as  a  concert  overture  rather  than  as  the 
prelude  to  the  opera  of  "  Tannhauser."  When  Wagner  remodelled  the  first 
two  scenes  of  Act  I.  for  the  performances  at  the  Academie  de  Musique  in 
Paris  in  1861,  he  found  that  the  form  of  the  overture  no  longer  satisfied 
him.  He  had  developed  his  theories  of  the  music  drama  during  his  exile 
at  Zurich  (some  time  after  the  opera  of  "Tannhauser"  was  written);  and  the 
overture,  in  its  original  shape,  did  not  tally  with  these  theories.  The  glow- 
ing peroration  made  it  too  much  of  a  complete  composition  in  itself,  instead 
of  the  merely  suggestive  prelude  to  a  dramatic  action  which  he  now  desired. 
Another  consideration,  too,  may  have  had  some  weight  with  him  :  the  last 
return  of  the  Pilgrims'  Chant  in  E  major,  with  its  whirling  accompaniment 
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on  the  violins,  was  so  immensely  brilliant  in  its  effectiveness  that  it  might  . 
well  make  this  same  chant  seem  tame  and  ineffective  by  comparison,  as  it 
appears  in  E-flat,  and  with  a  less  tumultuous  accompaniment,  in  the  third 
act  of  the  opera  itself.  So  he  cut  out  this  glowing  return  of  the  Pilgrims' 
Chant  from  his  overture,  connecting  the  Venus  Mountain  music  of  the 
middle  of  the  piece  immediately  with  the  new  Bacchanale  he  had  written 
for  the  first  scene  of  the  opera.  He  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  changes 
,he  had  made  for  the  Paris  performances  that  he  declared  the  "  Paris  ver- 
sion "  of  "  Tannhauser  "  the  only  authentic  one,  so  that  the  overture  in  its 
original  shape  lapsed  henceforth  from  the  theatre  to  the  concert-room, 
where  it  still  remains  in  the  repertory  of  all  fine  orchestras.  Looking  upon 
it  as  an  independent  composition,  a  sort  of  symphonic  poem  in  itself, 
and  no  longer  as  the  prelude  to  the  opera,  Wagner  wrote  an  explanatory, 
descriptive  programme  to  it,  such  as  has  been  written  to  more  than  one 
purely  orchestral  composition.  Unluckily,  this  explanatory  programme 
of  Wagner's,  an  exceedingly  flamboyant  piece  of  poetic  writing,  is  not  of 
a  character  to  make  its  reproduction  here  wholly  desirable.  The  main  gist 
of  it  is,  however,  as  follows  :  — 

The  overture  begins  with  the  chant  of  the  returning  pilgrims,  as  the 
pious  procession  passes  before  the  mind's  eye  of  the  listener ;  first  heard 
faintly,  as  in  the  dim  distance,  then  swelling  louder  and  louder,  as  the  pil- 
grims draw  nearer,  and  then  losing  itself  again,  as  the  procession  little  by 
little  passes  out  of  hearing.  It  is  evening  twilight ;  rosy  clouds  arise,  laden 
with  intoxicating  perfumes,  the  air  is  filled  with  all  the  seductions  of  the 
Venus  Mountain ;  Tannhauser,  the  love  singer,  appears  and  sings  his  glow- 
ing song  of  love.    He  sees  Venus  herself  lying  on  a  couch  before  him  ;  sweet 


siren  songs  resound  on  every  hand  ;  he  is  drawn  on  into  the  interior  of 
the  mountain,  where  the  love-goddess  holds  her  bacchanalian  court.  Then 
comes  the  dawn,  and  the  chant  of  the  pilgrims  again  sounds  from  afar ;  the 
sun  rises  in  his  unclouded  splendor ;  the  rustling  and  whirring  that  filled 
the  enchanted  air  of  the  mountain  now  swell  to  a  billowing  torrent  of 
sound,  as  of  the  ecstasy  of  new-born  Nature.  The  pilgrims'  song  of  re- 
demption rises  louder  and  louder.  It  is  the  jubilation  of  the  mountain 
itself,  now  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  unholiness.  Thus  beat  all  the 
pulses  of  life  to  the  song  of  ^redemption  ;  and  both  severed  elements,  soul 
and  senses,  God  and  Nature,  embrace  in  the  holy,  reuniting  kiss  of  love. 


Overture  to  "  Oberon."  Karl  Maria  von  Weber. 

Softly  sounding  through  the  surrounding  silence,  we  hear  the  long-drawn 
notes  of  Oberon's  horn,  the  potent  spell  by  which  all  the  magical  enchant- 
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ments  in  the  opera  are  conjured  up.  Elfin  forms  flit  gracefully  through 
the  sunlight  between  the  foliage ;  the  fairy  dance  ends  in  a  gentle  sigh  of 
love.  Here  we  meet  with  one  of  von  Weber's  most  charming  and  original 
orchestral  devices.  This  tender  love-melody  is  harmonized  in  three  parts, 
the  upper  voice  being  sung  by  the  violas  and  first  'celli  in  unison,  the 
middle  voice  by  two  clarinets  in  their  low  chalumeau  register,  and  the  bass 
sustained  by  the  second  'celli.  Nothing  could  be  simpler,  and  yet  the 
effect  is  utterly  without  parallel  in  orchestration.  Then  comes  a  sudden 
crash  of  the  whole  orchestra, —  the  most  sudden,  the  least  expected,  the 
loudest  sounding  crash  in  all  orchestral  music :  it  is  famous  everywhere,  it 
has  probably  given  rise  to  more  comic  incident  in  thus  bursting  upon  the 
unprepared  ears  of  audiences  than  any  other  single  passage  in  all  orches- 
tral music.  And,  curiously  enough,  it  never  loses  it  magic  :  every  time 
you  hear  it,  it  sounds  louder  and  more  tremendous  than  the  last.  The 
ensuing  allegro  con  fuoco  begins  with  a  rush  in  the  violins  that  seeks  its 
fellow  for  impetuous  brilliancy.  If  only  Weber  could  have  maintained  him- 
self at  the  height  of  this  first  onslaught !  But  that  would  have  been  super- 
human :  no  composer  on  earth  could  have  done  it.  The  second  theme  of 
this  allegro,  first  introduced  by  the  clarinet  and  then  taken  up  by  the  first 
violins,  is  the  melody  of  Sir  Huon's  love-song  :  the  brilliant  conclusion 
theme  is  taken  from  the  final  stretto  of  Rezia's  grand  scene,  "  Ocean  !  thou 
mighty  monster."  The  whole  overture  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  that  has 
come  from  the  composer's  pen. 
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"Queen  Mab"  Scherzo  from  the  "Romeo  et  Juliette]"  symphony.      Hector  Berlioz. 

Every  great  composer,  no  matter  how  original  and  individual  his  general 
style  and  inspiration  may  be,  seems  destined  to  write  some  one  thing  that 
is  not  only  absolutely  original,  but  utterly  unique  of  its  kind,  totally  unlike 
anything  else  in  the  whole  range  of  music.  Thus  Schubert  wrote  his  C 
major  symphony,  Beethoven  his  chorus  of  dervishes  in  the  "  Ruins  of 
Athens,"  Wagner  his  "  Ride  of  the  Valkyrior."  And  here  we  have  Berlioz, 
too,  with  this  "  Queen  Mab  "  scherzo  of  his,  a  composition  which  stands 
utterly  alone,  unsuggested  and  unlikened  by  anything  else  in  music.  And, 
as  it  is  unique  in  musical  character,  so  is  it  also  almost  unique  in  its  well- 
nigh  insuperable  technical  difficulty.  In  it  Berlioz  has  exhausted  all  the 
elfin  resources  of  the  modern  orchestra.  It  is  as  if  the  violins  were  strung 
with  cobweb  instead  of  catgut ;  as  if  the  flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets  were 
tiny  oaten  straws ;  as  if,  as  a  critic  once  said,  every  instrument  in  the 
orchestra  "  sounded  through  the  wrong  end  of  an  opera-glass."  Everything 
in  it  is  microscopic.  No  better,  no  half  so  good,  description  of  this  scherzo 
can  be  found  as  Mercutio's  speech  about  Queen  Mab  in  Shakspere's  trag- 
edy. Every  detail  in  that  famous  description  of  the  queen  of  dreams  is 
reproduced  musically  by  Berlioz.     The  present  writer  can  add  nothing  to  it. 

O,  then,  I  see  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife,  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman, 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 
Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep ; 
Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs, 
The  cover  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers, 
The  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web, 
The  collars  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams, 
Her  whip  of  cricket's  bone,  the  lash  of  film, 
Her  waggoner  a  small  grey-coated  gnat, 
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Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 
Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid ; 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel  or  old  grub, 
Time  out  o'  mind  the  fairies'  coachmakers. 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 
Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love ; 
O'er  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  court'sies  straight ; 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees ; 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream, 
Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues, 
Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted  are. 
Sometime  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit ; 
And  sometime  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  a'  lies  asleep, 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice. 
Sometime  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades, 
Of  healths  five-fathom  deep ;  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts  and  wakes, 
And  being  thus  frighted  swears  a  prayer  or  two 
And  sleeps  again.     This  is  that  very  Mab 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night, 
And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs, 
Which  once  untangled  much  misfortune  bodes. 
This  is  she  — 

True,  I  talk  of  dreams, 
Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy, 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air, 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind,  who  wooes 
Even  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  North, 
And,  being  anger'd,  puffs  away  from  thence, 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  South. 
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Certain  details  in  the  orchestration  are,  however,  worth  noting.  The  way 
in  which  the  uncanny  little  melody  on  the  flute  and  English  horn  in  the 
trio  is  accompanied  by  sustained  chords  in  the  altissimo  register  (artificial 
harmonics)  of  the  violins  is  an  invention  of  Berlioz's :  it  is  like  cobwebs 
made  audible !  The  little,  high,  tinkling  notes  heard  toward  the  end  of  the 
scherzo  are  now  played  on  the  metallophone ;  but  they  were  originally 
written  for  two  pairs  of  "antique  cymbals,"  old  Roman  instruments,  of 
which  Berlioz  found  several  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  in  Naples.  These  an- 
tique cymbals  are  little  circular  plates  of  bell-metal,  about  the  size  of  a 
silver  dollar,  tuned  to  a  definite  pitch  by  turning  in  a  lathe,  and  played  by 
striking  their  edges  together,  the  two  cymbals  being  held  at  right  angles  with 
each  other.  No  one  but  Berlioz  has  ever  thought  of  reviving  this  obsolete 
instrument;  and  even  he  has  employed  it  only  in  this  scherzo.  But  its  place 
is  perfectly  well  taken  by  the  higher  notes  of  the  metallophone. 


:  ; 


MfX» 


Mm 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  I>  minor,  Op.  120.  Robert  Schumann. 

/.     Rather  slow  (D  minor), 3-4 

Lively  {D  minor), 2-4 

II.     Rather  slow  (L>  minor,  Hypodorian  mode), 3-4 

III.  Scherzo:  Lively  (  D  minor), 3-4 

Trio :   The  same  tempo  {B-flat  major), 3-4 

IV.  Slow  (D  minor), 4-4  ~ 

Lively  {D  major),     . ;   .     .     .     .  4-4 

This  symphony,  although  published  and  universally  known  as  No.  4, 
was  written  before  any  of  Schumann's  others.  There  are  two  slightly 
different  versions  of  it  now  published, —  the  generally  known,  or  second,  ver- 
sion, which  has  been  followed  for  years  by  all  orchestras,  and  the  "  new," 
or  first,  version,  which  was  brought  to  light  only  two  or  three  years  ago. 
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The  symphony  stands  alone  among  all  works  in  this  form  by  classic  Ger- 
man composers  for  a  curious  aberration  from  the  regular  sonata  form  in 
its  first  movement.  There  is  no  real  second  theme  in  the  first  part  of  the 
movement ;  but  the  first  theme,  after  a  considerable  development  that  is 
almost  like  working  out,  leads  immediately  to  a  short  conclusion  theme. 
A  true,  hitherto  unheard  melodious  second  theme  does,  however,  make  its 
appearance  in  the  course  of  the  free  fantasia.  And,  as  a  second  item  of 
singularity,  there  is  no  third  part  to  the  movement,  which  ends  with  the 
free  fantasia. 

The  second  movement  is  a  simple  romanza,  the  melody  played  through- 
out on  the  oboe  and  the  first  'celli  in  octaves.  The  middle  part  of  the 
movement  is  taken  up  with  a  return  to  the  slow  introduction  to  the  first 
movement,  and  a  very  beautiful  major  variation  on  the  same  for  solo 
violin. 

The  scherzo  presents  a  sturdy,  even  rather  fierce,  theme  in  D  minor, 
which  is  worked  up  quite  in  accordance  with  the  conventional  form.  The 
trio  is  one  of  those  exquisite,  fanciful  movements  in  which  Schumann  shows 
himself  as  wholly  unique. 

The  finale  is  built  up  on  a  major  version  of  the  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment :  it  is  singularly  full  of  striking  orchestral  effects  for  Schumann,  who 
was,  upon  the  whole,  rather  inclined  to  be  chary  of  such  things.  It  ends 
with  a  glowing  peroration,  in  which  all  the  artifices  of  climax  are  brought 
into  play. 
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Second  Concert, 

Tuesday  Evening,  December  6, 

At  8  o'clock. 


PROGRAMME. 

Goldmark     -       -•  -       -       -       -    Overture,  "  Sakuntala " 


/ 


/ 


Liszt   -  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  in  A  major 

Edvard  Grieg         -  Suite  from  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46 

I.  "Morgenstimmung."    Allegretto  pastorale  (B  major)  6-8 

II.  'Ases  Tod."    Andante  doloroso  (B  minor)  .  .  4-4 

III.  **  Anitras  Tanz."    Tempo  di  Mazurka  (A  minor)  .  3-4 

IV.  "In  der  Halle  des  Bergkoenigs."    Alia  marcia  e  molto 

marcato  (B  minor)        ......  4-4 

Soli  for  Violoncello 

a.  Bach  -  ________  _        Adagio 

b.  Klengel    --  ___  __'__    Capriccio 

Tschaikowsky       -----  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor 

Andante. 

Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza. 

Valse  (Allegro  moderato). 

Finale  (Andante  maestoso). 

SOLOISTS: 
Mr.  FERRUCCIO  B.  BUSONI.     Mr.  ALWIN  SCHROEDER. 
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Overture  to  "Sakiintala"  (F  major),  Op.  13.  Karl  Goldmark. 

Karl  Goldmark  was  born  at  Keszthely,  Hungary,  on  May  18,  1832.  He 
first  studied  the  violin  at  the  Musikverein  at  Oedenburg  in  1842,  then  in 
Vienna  of  Leopold  Jansa,  and  during  the  winter  of  1847-48  at  the  Con- 
servatorium  of  Joseph  Bohm.  He  was  also  a  pupil  in  the  harmony  class 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatorium  •  but  all  his  studies  at  that  institution  were 
cut  short  by  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  in  composition  he  was  for  the 
most  part  self-taught.  The  year  1858,  which  he  spent  in  Pesth,  was  es- 
pecially devoted  to  earnest  self-directed  studies  in  the  works  of  Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  Robert  Schumann.  He  found  a  firm  friend  in  Joseph 
Hellmesberger,  the  elder,  who  had  much  of  his  chamber  music  and  orches- 
tral and  choral  work  performed  at  his  own  concerts.  For  some  time 
Goldmark  was  known  mainly  as  a  violinist,  and  his  best  known  work  was 
his  suite  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  Op.  11  :  indeed,  so  often  did  he  play 
this  composition  in  various  German  cities  that  one  day  a  wag,  seeing  his 
name,  "  Karl  Goldmark,"  on  a  hotel  register,  played  him  the  trick  of  add- 
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ing  in  his  own  hand,  "et  suite."  Goldmark's  reputation  as  a  composer  first 
became  universal  through  his  now  well-known  concert  overture  "  Sakuntala," 
which,  soon  after  its  performance  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  Vienna 
in  1865,  was  given  almost  all  over  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Ten 
years  later  his  opera  "Die  Konigin  von  Saba"  placed  his  name  upon  the 
pinnacle  of  fame,,  and  in  its  turn  made  the  round  of  the  musical  world, 
excepting  France,  where  foreign  operas  are  hardly  ever  given  until  their 
composers  have  become  recognizedly  "classic."  Ever  since  1875  Gold- 
mark  has  been  recognized  as  the  only  thoroughly  successful  German  opera 
composer  since  Richard  Wagner:  even  Anton  Rubinstein  has  not  run  him 
very  hard  in  this  field.  Still,  Goldmark  is  not  exclusively,  nor  even  princi- 
pally, an  opera  composer,  although  the  most  unquestionable  element  in  his 
talent  is  probably  his  dramatic  gift  :  his  concert  and  chamber  music  have 
won  distinguished  recognition  everywhere,  and  he  certainly  stands  in  the 
first  rank  among  orchestral  writers  to-day.  He  is  an  elaborately  careful 
and  laborious  composer,  writing  slowly,  and  subjecting  his  works  to  search- 
ing self-criticism  before  giving  them  to  the  world.  He  is  of  Hebrew  blood, 
and  has  all  the  conviction  of  the  importance  of  details  that  belongs  to  his 
race.  He  is  a  brilliant  master  of  orchestration,  and  delights  in  the  most 
sumptuous  orchestral  coloring,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  grazing  monotony. 
The  charge  of  a  lack  of  elevation  of  style  and  nobility  of  inspiration  has 
been  brought  against  him  ;  but  in  this  matter  he  certainly  does  not  stand 
far  below  many  another  of  his  famous  contemporaries.  His  prevailing 
fault  is  a  tendency  toward  the  theatrical  in  musical  effect. 

The  story  of  Sakuntala  (or  Cakuntala),  in  Kalidasa's  Sanskrit  poem,  is 
this :  Sakuntala  was  the  daughter  of  a  nymph,  and  was  .brought  up  by  the 
chief  of  a  caste  of  holy  priests  as  his  own  daughter,  in  a  grove  frequented 
by  penitents.  One  day  the  great  king  Dushyanta,  while  out  hunting,  came 
to  the  grove,  and,  seeing  Sakuntala,  fell  in  love  with  her.  It  was  agreed 
between  the  two  that  she  should  follow  the  king  to  his  court  some  days 
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later,  he  giving  her  a  ring  by  which  she  was  to  be  identified.  Sakuntala, 
engrossed  by  thoughts  of  her  love,  forgot  to  show  the  due  rites  of  hospi- 
tality to  a  powerful  priest  who  was  visiting  the  grove ;  and  he,  in  revenge, 
threw  a  charm  over  king  Dushyanta,  robbing  him  of  all  recollection  of  his 
betrothed  (according  to  Gandharver's  version  of  the  story,  already  his 
wife).  Sakuntala  afterwards  lost  the  ring  while  washing  linen  in  a  sacred 
stream.  When  at  last  her  family  and  friends  brought  her  to  Dushyanta's 
court  as  his  wife,  he  failed  to  recognize  her,  and  repudiated  her :  her  own 
friends  refused  to  escort  her  home  again,  as  she  was  already  married  to  a 
stranger.  She  was  thus  left  alone  to  her  despair,  when  her  mother,  the 
nymph,  took  pity  on  her.  The  ring  was  found  by  some  fishermen,  who 
brought  it  to  the  king.  At  sight  of  it  his  recollection  of  Sakuntala  returns. 
He  finds  her  once  more,  on  a  warlike  expedition  he  makes  against  some 
evil  demons ;  and  he  and  she  live  happily  together  ever  after. 

Goldmark's  overture  to  this  story  begins  with  a  calm,  placid,  slow  move- 
ment, expressive  of  the  quiet  of  the.  sacred  grove.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  low  trills  on  the  violas,  'celli,  and  bassoon  are  meant  to  recall  the 
gurgling  of  a  spring  of  water,  in  allusion  to  Sakuntala's  nymph  parentage. 
The  meaning  of  the  two  succeeding  themes  (the  first  on  two  'celli  soli  and 
clarinet,  the  second  on  the  first  violins,  doubled  by  an  oboe)  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  They  are  of  a  sensuous,  languishing  character ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal figure  of  the  first  is  constantly  used  as  an  accompaniment,  or  counter- 
theme,  to  the  second.  Perhaps  these  two  interwoven  themes  mean  Du- 
shyanta and  Sakuntala.  A  short  stringendo  passage  leads  to  a  movement 
poco.  piu  mosso,  in  which  a  brisk  hunting  motive  is  introduced,  first  on  all 
the  brass  instruments,  then  dispersed  all  over  the  orchestra  :  this  is  the 

principal  allegro  theme  of  the  overture.  The  work  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  regular  overture  form,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  a  free  dramatic  fanta- 
sia from  beginning  to  end,  very  elaborately  worked  out,  and  scored  for  full 
modern  orchestra  (with  English  horn,  tuba,  and  harp)  with  the  most  gor- 
geous richness  of  coloring. 
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Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  in  A  major.  Franz  Liszt. 

Liszt's  second  concerto,  less  played  and  less  widely  known  than  his  first 
in  E-flat  major,  is  a  work  perhaps  still  more  characteristic  of  its  composer. 
Had  Liszt  seen  fit  to  give  it  a  poetic  or  dramatic  title,  it  might  have  been 
called  a  symphonic  poem  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra.  In  this  case  its 
title  might  have  been  something  like  "  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Mel- 
ody." The  melody  or  hero  of  this  poem  in  tones  is  announced  at  once  on 
the  wooden  wind  instruments  {adagio  sostenuto  assai,  in  A  major).  Both  its 
melodic  cut  and  its  harmonization  are  such  as  no  one  but  Liszt  ever  im- 
agined. It  is  a  sort  of  wild  musical  moan  and  wail,  accompanied  by  har- 
monies ever  shifting  in  tonality.  Soon  the  pianoforte  throws  over  it  a  net- 
work of  sonorous  arpeggj,  adorns  it  with  the  richest  embroidery.  A 
cadenza-like  passage  leads  to  a  more  brilliant,  fitful  motive  in  D  minor, 

which  is  developed  with  great  energy  by  both  pianoforte  and  orchestra, 
until  a  third  allegro  motive  in  B-flat  minor  is  introduced.  Of  any  distinct 
musical  form  here  it  is  impossible  to  speak, —  all  is  so  fitful,  kaleidoscopic, 
and  stormy.  When  the  hurricane  has  blown,  over,  a  brief  reminiscence  of 
the  wailing  principal  theme  on  the  pianoforte  leads  to  the  announcement 
of  a  new  melody  on  the  strings  :  it  is  as  if  a  second  movement  {allegro  mo- 
derate, in  E  major)  were  beginning.  But  no,  the  pianoforte  takes  up  once 
more  the  old  moan,  the  melody  emphasized  by  the  'cello,  in  D-flat  major, 
interspersing  its  phrases  with  snatches  of  the  new  theme  that  has  been  just 
given  out  by  the  strings,  until  it  at  last  develops  the  latter  with  ever  grow- 
ing passionateness,  then  with  magical  effects  of  light  and  color.  From 
this  point  onward  the  concerto  is  one  unbroken  series  of  kaleidoscopic 
effects  of  the  most  brilliant  and  ever-changing  description  of  musical  form : 
of  musical  coherence  even  there  is  less  and  less.  It  is  as  if  some  magi- 
cian in  some  huge  cave,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with  glistening 
stalactites  and  flashing  jewels,  were  revelling  his  fill  of  all  the  wonders  of 
color* brilliancy,  and  dazzling  light  his  wand  could  command.     Never  has 
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even  Liszt  rioted  more  unreservedly  in  fitful  orgies  of  flashing  color.  It  is 
monstrous,  formless,  whimsical,  and  fantastic,  if  you  will ;  but  it  is  also 
magical  and  gorgeous  as  anything  in  the  "Arabian  Nights."  It  is  its  very 
daring  and  audacity  that  save  it.  And  ever  and  anon  the  first  wailing  mel- 
ody, with  its  unearthly  chromatic  harmony,  returns  in  one  shape  or  another, 
as  if  it  were  the  dazzled  neophyte  to  whom  the  magician  Liszt  were  show- 
ing all  these  splendors,  while  initiating  it  into  the  mysteries  of  the  world  of 
magic,  until  it,  too,  becomes  magical  and  possessed  of  the  power  of  work- 
ing wonders  by  black  art. 


Suite  from  "  Peer  Crynt,"  Op.  46.  Edvard  Grieg. 

I.  "  Morgenstimmung" :  Allegretto  pastorale  {E  major) 6-8 

II.  " Ases  Tod":  Andante  dolor oso  (B  minor) 4-4 

III.  "  Anitras  Tanz  "  :   Tempo  di  Mazurka  (A  minor)      .  ■ 3-4 

IV.  "  In  der  Halle  des  Bergkb'nigs  " ;  Alia  marcia  e  molto  marcato  (B  minor)    .     .     .  4-4 

Edvard  Hagerup  Grieg  was  born  at  Bergen,  in  Norway,  on  June  15, 
1843.  His  first  instruction  on  the  pianoforte  was  from  his  mother.  In 
1858  he  was  sent,  by  Ole  Bull's  advice,  to  the  conservatorium  in  Leipzig, 
where  he  studied  harmony  and  counterpoint  under  Ernst  Friedrich  Eduard 
Richfer  and  Moritz  Hauptmann,  composition  under  Julius  Rietz  and  Karl 
Reinecke,  and  the  pianoforte  under  Wenzel  and  Ignaz  Moscheles.  In  the 
spring  of  i860  an  illness  drove  him  home ;  but  he  returned  to  Leipzig  in 
the  fall,  and  stayed  there  until  1862.  In  the  spring  of  1863  he  went  to 
Copenhagen  to  meet  Niels  Gade ;  but,  although  influenced  to  a  certain 
extent  by  both  him  and  Emil  Hartmann,  the  strongest  impression  was 
made  upon  him  by  Rikard  Nordrank's  melodies  to  Bjornson's  songs.  Grieg 
himself  says  :  "  The  scales  fell  from  my  eyes  :  it  was  only  through  him  that 
I  learned  to  know  the  Norse  melodies  and  my  own  nature.  We  made  a 
compact  against  the  weakly  Gade-Mendelssohn  Scandinavism,  and  entered 
with  enthusiasm  upon  the  new  path  on  which  the  Northern  school  is  now 
progressing."  He  settled  in  Christiania  in  1867,  founding  and  conducting 
a  musical  society  there  until  1880,  when  he  returned  to  Bergen.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  handsome  pension  awarded  him  by  the  Norwegian  Diet,  he 
has  ever  since  been  enabled  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  his  art.  In  1865 
and  1870  he  was  in  Rome,  and  much  in  the  society  of  Franz  Liszt:  he  has 
also  made  frequent  visits  to  Germany,  notably  to  Leipzig,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  out  his  compositions.  As  a  composer,  he  now  shares  with 
Johan  Svendsen  the  supremacy  in  Scandinavian  music. 

The  suite  played  at  this  concert  is  a  collection  of  pieces  from  the  inci- 
dental music  Grieg  wrote  to  Henrik  Ibsen's  drama,  "  Peer  Gynt."  It 
consists  of  a  pastoral  movement  entitled  " Morgenstimmung"  or  "Morning 
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Mood,"  in  which,  among  other  things,  a  musical  representation  of  sunrise 
is  to  be  noted ;  an  impressive  funeral  march  for  string  orchestra,  in  B 
minor,  "  Ases  Tod"  (The  Death  of  Ase) ;  a  charmingly  graceful  mazurka  in 
A  minor,  also  for  strings,  "  Anitras  Tanz  "  (Anitra's  Dance) ;  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly curious  movement  in  B  minor,  for  full  modern  orchestra,  entitled, 
"  In  der  Halle  des  Bergkonigs  "  (In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King).  This 
last  accompanies  the  scene  in  the  play  in  which  imps  and  demons  chase 
Peer  Gynt  about,  and  drive  him  to  distraction,  It  is,  from  beginning  to 
end,  one  unintermittent  crescendo  and  stringendo.  Of  its  uncanny,  demonia- 
cal effectiveness  there  can  be  no  doubt :  its  musical  and  artistic  per- 
missibleness  is  another  matter. 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  13  minor.  Tschaikowsky. 

Peter  Ilyitch  Tschaikowsky  was  born  at  Votkinsk  (in  the  government  of 
Viatka),  Russia,  on  Dec.  25,  1840.  At  that  time  his  father  was  engineer  to 
the  imperial  mines  in  the  Ural  district,  but  was  appointed  director  of  the 
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Institute  of  Technology  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1850.  The  boy  was  educated 
to  follow  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  entered  the  School  of  Jurispru- 
dence, admission  to  which  was  obtainable  only  by  sons  of  high-class 
government  officials.  After  graduating  from  this  institution  in  1859,  he 
was  given  an  appointment  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  He  had  long  had  a 
strong  love  for  music;  but  it  was  not  until  Anton  Rubinstein  founded  the 
St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  in  1862  that  he  determined  upon  quitting  the 
Civil  Service  and  adopting  music  as  a  profession.  He  entered  the  Conser- 
vatory, studying  harmony  and  counterpoint  under  Zaremba  and  composi- 
tion under  Rubinstein.  His  progress  must  have  been  both  rapid  and  solid  ; 
for  he  took  his  diploma  as  a  musician  in  1865,  and  was  also  awarded  a 
prize  medal  for  the  composition  of  a  cantata  on  Schiller's  ode  "  An  die 
Freude"  (the  same  one  that  Beethoven  took  the  text  of  his  ninth  sym- 
phony from).  Additional  evidence  of  what  good  work  he  must  have  done 
at  the  Conservatory  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  1866,  hardly  a  year 
after  his  graduating,  Nicolai  Rubinstein  (Anton's  younger  brother,  and 
most  careful  and  conscientious  of  teachers  and  directors)  invited  him  to 
accept  the  post  of  Professor  of  Harmony,  Composition,  and  Musical 
History  at  the  new  Conservatory  in  Moscow,  of  which  he  was  both  founder 
and  director.  Tschaikowsky  accepted  this  important  professorship  forth- 
with, and  continued  to  hold  it  for  twelve  years,  until  he  resigned  in  1878  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  composition  and  the  bringing  out  of  his  own 
works.  Since  then  he  has  lived  in  St.  Petersburg,  Kiew,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  In  the  winter  of  1890-91  he  made  his  first  professional  visit  to 
Paris.  Tschaikowsky  is  one  of  the  leading  composers,  some  think  the 
leading  composer,  of  the  present  Russian  school.  He  is  fond  of  emphasiz- 
ing the  peculiar  character  of  Russian  melody  in  his  works,  plans  his  com- 
positions in  general  on  a  large  scale,  and  delights  in  strong  effects.  He 
has  been  criticised  for  the  occasional  excessive  harshness  of  his  harmony, 
for  now  and  then  descending  to  the  trivial  and  tawdry  in  his  ornamental 
figuration,  and  also  for  a  tendency  to  develop  comparatively  insignificant 
material  to  inordinate  length.  But,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  wild  savagery 
of  his  music,  its  originality  and  the  genuineness  of  its  fire  and  sentiment  are 
not  to  be  denied. 

The  E  minor  symphony,  Op.  64,  which  is  played  at  this  concert,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  composer's  style.  It  is  in  the  regular,  traditional 
symphonic  form,  except  that  the  first  part  of  the  first  allegro  movement  is 
not  repeated  (a  license  which  several  contemporary  composers  tend  more 
and  more  to  adopt),  and  that  the  traditional  scherzo  is  replaced  by  a  waltz 
movement.     But  composers,  ever  since  Beethoven,  have  been  so  fond  of 
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writing  movements  of  various  kinds  to  take  the  place  of  the  regular  minuet 
or  scherzo  that  this  can  hardly  be  called  a  license  on  Tschaikowsky's  part. 
Hitherto,  however,  only  Hector  Berlioz  (in  his  "  Fantastic  "  symphony)  has 
found  a  waltz  movement  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  symphonic  form ;  and 
the  present  writer  believes  that  Tschaikowsky  has  been  the  first  to  imitate 
him  in  introducing  a  waltz  into  a  symphony.  The  theme  of  the  slow  intro- 
duction to  the  first  movement  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  reap- 
pears again  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  work.  The  theme  of  the 
first  allegro,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  it  is  accompanied  at  its  first 
presentation,  is  eminently  Russian.  The  whole  movement  is  an  example 
of  persistent  and  elaborate  working  out,  such  as  is  not  too  common  now- 
adays, even  with  Tschaikowsky.  The  second  (slow)  movement  is  based 
upon  two  contrasted  themes,  the  Slavic  character  of  the  first  of  which  is 
unmistakable.  The  finale  is  preceded  by  a  slow  introduction,  in  which  the 
theme  of  that  to  the  first  movement  is  recognized  once  more.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  allegro  vivace,  full  of  guasi-Cossack  energy  and  fury, —  a  move- 
ment thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  composer.  The  whole  symphony  is 
scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  although  some  instruments  often  employed 
by  orchestral  writers  to-day,  such  as  the  English  horn,  bass-clarinet,  and 
harp,  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  But  the  general  style  of  orches- 
tration is  essentially  modern,  and  even  ultra-modern. 

FOR   ADVERTISING    SPACE    IN    THIS    PROGRAMME, 

ADDRESS 
F.  R.  COMEE,   MUSIC  HALL,   BOSTON,  MASS. 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS, 
PRINTER, 
41    FRANKLIN    STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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PROGRAMME. 

Ludwig-  van  Beethoven        -       -      Symphony  No  8,  in  F  major,  Op.  93 

I.    Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio  (F  major)    -  3-4 

II.    Allegretto  scherzando  (B-flat  major)  -  2-4 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto  (F  major)     -  3-4                    y 
Trio:  same  tempo  (F  major)                  -  -                    3-4 

IV.  Allegro  vivace  (F  major)  .-                    -  2-2 


Mozart    -       -  Recitative  and  Aria  from  "  Don  Giovanni,"  "Non  mi  dir  " 


Antonin  Dvorak        -        -        Suite  for  Orchestra  in  D  major,  Op.  39 

I.  Praeludium  (Pastorale),  Allegro  moderato  (D  major)  4-4 

II.  Polka,  Allegretto  grazioso  (D  minor)  .....  2-4 

III.  Menuett  (Sousedska),  Allegro   giusto  (B-flat  major)  3-4 

IV.  Bomanze,  Andante  con  moto  (G  major)  9-8 
V.  Finale  (Furiant),  Presto  (D  minor)        .       .  3-4 


Verdi       -  Grand  Aria  from  "Traviata,"  "Ah,  forse  e  lui 

Richard  Wagner         -  Kaiser-Marsch  (B-flat  major),  4-4 


f)     y/ 


Soloist,  Madame  BASTA-TAVARY. 
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Symphony  No.  8,  in  F  major,  Op.  93.  Ludwig  van  Beethovf  n. 

I.     Allegro  vivace  c  con  brio  {F  major) 3-4 

77.     Allegretto  scherzando  (Bjlat  major)  . .     •     .  2-4 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto  (F  major) 3-4 

Trio,  same  tempo  (F  major)       3"4 

IV.  Allegro  vivace  (F  major) 2-2 

Of  this  symphony  Hector  Berlioz  writes  as  follows  :  — 

"  This  one  is  in  F,  like  the  '  Pastoral/  but  conceived  in  smaller  dimen- 
sions than  in  the  preceding  symphonies.  Yet,  if  it  hardly  exceeds  the  first 
symphony  (in  C  major)  in  amplitude  of  form,  it  at  least  far  surpasses  it  in 
the  triple  respect  of  instrumentation,  rhythm,  and  melodic  style. 

"The  first  movement  contains  two  themes,  both  of  them  of  a  gentle, 
calm  character.  The  second  of  these,  the  most  remarkable  to  our  mind, 
seems  always  to  avoid  the  perfect  cadence,  first  by  modulating  in  a  wholly 


New  England  conservatory  of  music 


(Founded  by  Dr.  Eben  Tourjee.) 


RICHARD  H.  DANA,  President. 


CARL  FAELTEN,  Director. 


THE  COURSES  of  STUDY  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  giving  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive musical  education. 

THE  FACULTY  have  been  chosen  with  reference  not  only  to  their  standing  as  artists,  but 
also  with  regard  to  their  ability  as  teachers  of  the  highest  excellence. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  DEPARTMENTS  of  Music,  Elocution,  Fine  Arts,  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages provide  the  most  ample  means  for  acquiring  a  thorough  and  complete  knowledge 
of  one  or  all  of  these  subjects  at  comparatively  small  cost. 

THE  FREE  COLLATERAL  ADVANTAGES,  consisting  of  the  Faculty  Concerts,  Pupils' 
Recitals,  Lectures,  Chorus  Classes,  Orchestral  Practice,  etc.,  are  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  student.  Special  classes  in  the  Art  of  Conducting,  the  training  of  Boy  Choirs  and 
a  Normal  Course  for  advanced  pupils  who  are  preparing  to  teach,  are  now  made  prom- 
inent features  of  the  work. 
Send  for  calendar,  or  call  at  the  Institution. 

F.  W.  HALE,  General  Manager. 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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health. 
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unexpected  way  (the  phrase  begins  in  D  major,  and  ends  in  C  major),  and 
then  by  losing  itself,  without  ending,  in  the  chord  of  the  diminished  7th  on 
the  subdominant. 

"  This  melodic  caprice  sounds  as  if  the  composer,  in  the  mood  for  sweet 
emotions,  were  suddenly  turned  aside  by  a  sad  thought  interrupting  his 
joyous  song. 

"The  andante  scherzando*  is  one  of  those  productions  to  which  you  can 
find  neither  model  nor  pendant.  That  sort  of  thing  falls  straight  from 
heaven  into  the  artist's  thought.  He  writes  it  all  at  a  sitting,  and  we  are 
dumb  at  hearing  it.  The  wind  instruments  play  here  the  opposite  role  to 
their  ordinary  one  :  they  accompany  in  plain  chords,  struck  eight  times 
pianissimo  in  a  measure,  the  light  dialogue  a  punta  d'  arco  of  the  violins  and 
basses.  It  is  tender,  artless,  and  of  a  wholly  graceful  indolence,  as  of  two 
children  picking  flowers  in  a  field  of  a  fine  spring  morning. 

"Will  one  believe  that  this  ravishing  idyl  ends  with  the  one  of  all  com- 
monplaces for  which  Beethoven  had  the  greatest  aversion, —  by  the  Italian 
cadence  ?  Just  as  the  instrumental  conversation  of  the  two  little  orches- 
tras, of  wind  and  strings,  is  most  charming,  the  composer,  as  if  he  were  sud- 
denly obliged  to  end  off,  writes  a  succession  of  these  four  notes,  G,  F,  A, 
B-flat  (6th  dominant,  leading  note,  and  tonic),  in  a  tremolo  of  the  violins. 
He  repeats  them  several  times  hurriedly,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 

*It  ought  to  be  allegretto  scherzando  ;  but  Berlioz  is  inaccurate,  as  u?ual. 


Italians  do  when  they  sing  '  Felicita '  and  stops  short.     I  have  never  been 
able  to  explain  this  prank  to  my  satisfaction."* 


Suite  for  Orchestra,  in  D  major,  Op.  39.  Antonin  Dvorak,  1841. 

Antonin  Dvorak  (the  right  pronunciation  of  this  name  is  not  easy  to 
indicate.  The  syllables  are  divided  as  follows :  Dvo-rak.  The  Dv  is  pro- 
nounced like  Dvw ;  the  vowel  sound  of  the  first  syllable  is  that  of  the  aw 
in  "  law " ;  the  Czech  r  is  pronounced  exactly  like  the  s  in   "  pleasure," 

*  If  anything  could  show  the  Frenchman's  absolutely  lacking  and  vacant  sense  of  humor,  this  despair  of  Ber- 
lioz's shows  it.  And  Berlioz  himself  ends  his  tragic  overture  to  "  King  Lear  "  with  an  Italian  "  Brillenbassf 
as  the  Germans  have  it ! 


PRIESTLEY'S  BUCK  DRESS  GOODS. 

These  include  SILK-WABP  HENRIETTAS  and  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season. 
Among  them  may  be  noticed 


JRE,  STRIPED,  OMBRE,  AND  MATELASSE  EFFECTS, 

Crystals,    Poplins,     Reps,    Soleils,    Whipcords,    Diagonals, 

Twills,    Crepons,    Armures,    Cords*    Cheviots, 

Storm   Serges,   English    Suitings,   Cravenette   Serges. 

ALL    WIDTHS,    WEIGHTS,    AND    PRICES. 

See  that  the  Goods  are  rolled  upon  a  Tarnished  Board,  and  that  they  are   stamped 

every   5  yards   on    the   under   side   of   the   Selvedge    with    the 

Manufacturers'  Name,- B.  PEIESTLET  &  CO. 

For  sale  by  the  principal  dealers  throughout  the  United  States. 

MB— 
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there  being  no  sound  of  either  the  English  or  the  Continental  r  in  the 
word;  the  vowel  sound  of  the  second  syllable  is  that  of  a  in  "father,"  but 
shorter ;  the  accent  is  strongly  on  the  second  syllable.  The  name  might 
be  phonetically  spelled,  in  English,  Dvwor-zhack,  the  r  being  silent)  was 
born  at  Nelahozeves  (Muhlhausen),  near  Kralup,  in  Bohemia,  on  Sept.  8, 
1 841.  His  father,  Frantisek  Dvorak,  was  butcher  and  innkeeper  in  his 
native  place ;  and  the  young  Antonin  was  intended  for  the  former  of  these 
trades.  His  taste  for  music  was  aroused  by  listening  to  the  itinerant  bands 
of  musicians  that  would  visit  the  village  on  feasts  and  holidays,  and  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  village  schoolmaster  to  give  him  lessons  on  the  violin  and 
in  singing. 

He  made  rapid  progress,  and  soon  sang  solos  in  church  and  played  the 
violin  at  holiday  festivities.  At  one  such  performance,  however,  in  Passion 
Week,  he  broke  down  completely  from  nervousness.  In  1853,  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  his  father  sent  him  to  a  better  school  in  Zlonitz,  where  he 
studied  the  organ,  pianoforte,  and  harmony  under  the  organist  A.  Lieh- 
mann.  In  1855  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Kamnitz,  to  learn  German  and 
finish  his  education.  Here  he  studied  under  the  organist  Hancke.  Next 
year  he  returned  to  Zlonitz,  whither  his  father  had  moved  meanwhile.  An 
amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  him  about  this  time.  The  young  fifteen-year- 
old  musician  had  prepared  a  surprise  for  his  father  and  friends,  compos- 
ing an  original  polka  for  several  instruments,  to  be  played  in  honor  of  his 
return  to  his  family ;  but,  never  having  studied  instrumentation,  probably 
never  having  even  had  a  chance  of  looking  carefully  at  an  orchestral 
score,  he  royally  ignored  the  fact  that  he  was  writing  for  transposing  instru- 
ments, and  wrote  all  the  parts  in  his  polka  according  to  the  real  sounds,  as 
if  he  had  been  writing  only  for  strings.  The  result  at  the  first  trying  over 
of  his  polka  was  a  terrific  chaos  of  parts  in  different  keys,  a  jumble  of 
ear-scorching  sounds,  from  which  neither  melody  nor  harmony  could  be 
unravelled. 

It  seems  a  little  odd  that  his  father,  who  was  by  no  means  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, should  have  been  willing  to  have  him  spend  so  much  time  as 
he  did  upon  his  musical  education ;  for,  on  his  return  to  Zlonitz,  Antonin 
found  him  quite  as  set  as  ever  upon  making  a  butcher  of  him.  But  his  own 
mind  was  fully  made  up  by  this  time  upon  following  a  musical  career, 
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Months  of  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Antonin  was  warmly  backed  up  by 
his  old  teacher  Liehmann.     Likely  enough,  the   father   had   thought   the 
boy's  talent  warranted  giving  him  some  musical  instruction,  but  kept  on 
opposing  his  wish  to  become  a  musician  by  profession,  simply  to  see  if  he 
was  enough  in  earnest  about  it  to  stick  to  his  purpose  in  the  face  of  ob- 
stacles.    Certainly,  he  gave  in  to  the  boy  after  a  while,  and  sent  him  to 
Prag  to  study  his  chosen  art  seriously.     So  in  1857  Antonin  entered  the 
school  supported  by  the  Gesellschaft  der  Kirchenmusik  in  Bohmen  in  Prag. 
He  went  through  the  regular  three  years'  course,  supported  at  first  by  a 
small  allowance  from  his  father,  but  afterwards  entirely  by  his  own  violin 
playing.     He  joined  one  of  the  town  bands,  picking  up  a  rather  precarious 
living  by  playing  in  cafes  and  other  public  places  where  the  hat  could  be 
passed  round.     When,  in  1862,  a  Bohemian  theatre  was  opened  in  Prag, 
the  band  to  which  he  belonged  was  engaged  to  furnish  the  incidental  music 
to  the  plays  given ;  and,  when  the  institution  was  later  firmly  established 
as  the  National  Theatre,  Dvorak  and  some  of  his  companions  got  positions 
in  the  regular  orchestra.     Bedrich  Smetana  was  the  conductor  from   1866 
to  1874,  and   Dvorak  gained  much  from  almost  constant  intercourse  with 
him.      He  also  found  a  good  friend  in  Karl  Bendl  (not  Franz  Bendel,  the 
pianist,  but  a  native  of  Prag,  pupil  of  Frantisek  Blazek  and  Karel  Franti- 
sek  Pitsch,  who,  after  holding  important  positions  in  Brussels  and  Amster- 
dam, had  returned  to  Prag  in  1866  to  conduct  a  choral  society  there),  who 
gave  him  every  opportunity  in  his  power  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  the  great  masters.     He  was  too  poor  to  buy  scores,  and  did  not 
even  own  a  pianoforte.     He  had,  however,  already  begun  composing.     In 
1862  he  had  written  a  string  quintet,  and  in  1865  he  had  two  symphonies 
finished.     About   this   time,  too,  he  wrote  the  music  of   a  grand    opera, 
"  Alfred,"  to  a  German  text,  and  several  songs.     He  afterwards  burned  the 
MS.    score   of   the   opera.     In    1873    he   was   appointed   organist    at   the 
Adalberts-Kirche  in  Prag.     The  small  salary  attaching  to  this  post,  and 
some  private  pupils  he  managed  to  get,  enabled  him  to  give  up  his  position 

in  the  orchestra,  and  even  to  marry. 

Dvorak  first  came  before  the  public  as  a  composer  in  1873,  when  thirty- 
two  years  old,  with  his  now  well  known  Patriotic  Hymn  (the  text  from  "  Die 
Erben  des  Weissen  Berges,"  by  Halek) ;  and  in  1874  a  symphony  in  E-fiat, 
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and  the  scherzo  from  another  in  D  minor,  were  given.  These  two  sym- 
phonies, as  well  as  the  two  earlier  ones  written,  or  finished,  in  1865,  in 
B-flat  and  E  minor,  are  not  included  in  the  list  of  his  works,  and  have  not 
been  published.  An  opera  by  him,  "  Konig  und  Kohler,"  was  put  into  re- 
hearsal at  the  National  Theatre  ;  but  the  style  of  the  music  was  so  utterly 
and  wildly  unconventional  that  it  was  soon  abandoned  as  "  impracticable." 
He  afterwards  rewrote  almost  every  note  of  it.  In  its  remodelled  shape, 
fi  Konig  und  Kohler  "  was  brought  out  with  flattering  success.  Dvorak's 
reputation  now  reached  Vienna,  and  the  smallness  of  his  means  being  also 
known,  a  pension  of  about  $250  a  year  was  awarded  him  by  the  Kultus- 
ministerium. 

In  1877  Johann  Franz  von  Herbeck,  who  was  on  the  government  com- 
mission to  examine  the  works  of  composers  to  whom  this  grant  was 
awarded,  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  this  post  by  Johannes  Brahms.  A 
set  of  duets,  li  Klang  aus  Mahren,"  by  Dvorak,  came  under  his  eye,  and 
so  delighted  him  that  he  induced  the  publishing  firm  of  Simrock  to  commis- 
sion the  Bohemian  composer  to  write  his  since  famous  series  of  "  Slavische 
Tanze  "  for  pianoforte,  4  hands.  These  dances  soon  made  the  round  of 
Germany,  and  had  a  success  rivalling  that  of  Brahms's  own  "  Ungarische 

Tanze  "  themselves.  Publishers  began  to  be  anxious  to  secure  works  by 
the  new  composer,  and  many  of  Dvorak's  compositions,  written  at  various 
previous  periods,  now  saw  the  light  of  print.  Brahms's  personal  friendship 
for  him  grew  apace.      From  this  time  forward  Dvorak  held  an  undisputed 
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position  in  the  front  rank  of  living  composers.  His  operas,  of  which  he 
has  written  several,  have  hardly  been  given  outside  his  native  Bohemia ;  but 
his  orchestral  and  chamber  music,  and  especially  his  choral  works,  have 
won  him  fame  in  every  part  of  the  musical  world  except  France,  where  he 
is,  as  yet,  practically  unknown.  England  has  been  particularly  prominent 
in  recognizing  his  talent ;  and  some  of  his  finest  works  for  soli,  chorus,  and 
orchestra  ("The  Spectre's  Bride,"  Birmingham  Festival,  1885,  "Saint 
Ludmila,"  Leeds  Festival,  1886)  have  been  written  for  that  country,  and 
given  there  under  his  baton.  Two  years  ago  he  was  invited  by  Mrs. 
Jeanette  Thurber  to  assume  the  directorship  of  the  National  Conservatory 
of  Music  in  New  York,  which  post  he  now  holds. 

Dvorak  is  notable  as  a  composer  for  the  strong  national  Czech  accent  of 
his  music,  his  rhythmic  originality,  his  brilliancy  of  style,  and  a  certain 
depth  and  genuineness  of  feeling  that  are  quite  his  own.  No  doubt  he  suf- 
fered somewhat  from  the  very  restricted  circle  of  his  activity  before  the  year 
1878,  before  which  time  few  of  his  works  were  performed;  and  he  conse- 
quently had  the  advantage  of  but  little  intelligent  criticism.  He  thus 
reached  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  with  his  individual  style  pretty  thor- 
oughly formed,  but  with  little  but  his  own  self-criticism  to  help  him  in  judg- 
ing of  his  own  merits  and  shortcomings.  The  originality,  nervous  force, 
and  depth  of  feeling  in  his  music  are,  however,  none  the  less  unquestion- 
able. 

The  orchestral  suite  played  at  this  concert  is  a  work  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  the  composer.  It  is  quite  of  the  character  of  the  modern  suite, 
differing  from  the  old  "  Suite  de  pieces "  of  Bach  and  Handel's  day,  in 
that  all  its  numbers  are  not  in  the  same  key,  and  also  from  the  more 
modern  dance-forms  used  in  it.  Most  of  its  movements  are  scored  for 
small  orchestra,  with  but  few  wind  instruments,  the  full  classical  orchestra 
(without  trombones)  being  represented  only  in  the  closing  furiant. 
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Kaiser-Marsch  (B-flat  major).  Richard  Wagner. 

The  Kaiser-Marsch  (or  Emperor's  March)  was  written  by  Wagner  in 
commemoration    of    the   German   victories   in   the    Franco-Prussian   war. 

After  the  first  few  pages  of  joyful,  pompous,  and  then  more  solemn 
triumph,  the  picture  changes  to  one  of  conflict  and  battle,  through  the  din 
of  which  Luther's  Eirt  fcste  Burg  rings  out  ever  and  anon  as  a  rallying 
point  for  the  German  forces.  When  the  m£lee  has  reached  its  most  furious 
pitch,  the  song  of  victory  bursts  forth  afresh  with  redoubled  splendor. 
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BOSton  Metzerott 

Symphony  #        Music  Hail. 

OrchGstra  season  of  1892-93. 

Mr.  ARTHUR   NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


Fourth  Concert, 

Tuesday  Evening,  February  7, 

At  8  o'clock. 


PROGRAMME. 

Mozart     -  -  Symphony  in  E-flat 

Adagio ;   Allegro. 
Andante. 
Minuetto. 
Finale ;  Allegro. 

Schumann         -  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  A  minor,  Op.  54    ; 

Allegro  affettuoso. 

Intermezzo  :  Andantino  grazioso. 

Allegro  vivace. 


Haendel   -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -         Largo 

Solo  Violin,  Mr.  Kneisel. 


Berlioz    -       -  Two  movements  from  "  La  Damnation  de  Faust,"  Op.  24  y/ 

I.    Menuet  des  Feu-follets :  Moderato  (D  major)      -         -         3-4 
II.    Valse  des  Sylphes :  Allegro,  mouvement  de  valse  (D  major)  3-8 

•  /! 

Weber     -        ______        Overture,  "  Euryanthe  n  ' 


Soloist,  Mr.  CONSTANTIN    STERNBERG. 
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Symphony  in  E  flat  major.  Wolfgang;  Amadeus  Mozart. 

I.     Adagio  {E-jlat  major) 4-4 

Allegro  {E-jlat  major)       3-4 

77.     Andante  {A-jlat  major)      .     .     .    \ 2-4 

III.  Menuetto :  Allegretto  {E-jlat  major) 3-4 

Trio  :   The  same  tempo  {E-jlat  major)     . 3"4 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  {E-jlat  major) 2-4 

This  symphony  (written  in  1788)  forms  one  of  the  so-called  three 
"'great "  symphonies  by  Mozart, —  the  one  in  G  minor,  this  in  E-flat,  and 
the  one  in  C  major,  often  called  the  "Jupiter."  In  the  matter  of  instru- 
mentation it  is  a  little  out  of  the  common  run  of  Mozart's  symphonies, 
there.being  no  oboes  in  the  score,  their  place  being  supplied  by  a  pair  of 
clarinets, —  an*instrument  which  we  find  in  the  scores  of  almost  all  (if  not 
all)_of  his  operas,  but  not  very  often  in  his  symphonies.  Another  trait  in  the 
instrumentation  of  this  symphony  is  worth  noticing :  the  small  amount  of 
four-part  harmony  there  is  in  the  strings ;  and  the  frequency  with  which 
the  composer  has  written  only  two  or  three  parts  for  his  string-band, —  the 


(Founded  by  Dr.  Eben  Tourjee.) 
RICHARD  H.  DANA,  President.  CARL  FAELTEN,  Director. 


THE  COURSES  of  STUDY  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  giving  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive musical  education. 

THE  FACULTY  have  been  chosen  with  reference  not  only  to  their  standing  as  artists,  but 
also  ■with  regard  to  their  ability  as  teachers  of  the  highest  excellence. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  DEPARTMENTS  of  Music,  Elocution,  Fine  Arts,  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages provide  the  most  ample  means  for  acquiring  a  thorough  and  complete  knowledge 
of  one  or  all  of  these  subjects  at  comparatively  small  cost. 

THE  FREE  COLLATERAL  ADVANTAGES,  consisting  of  the  Faculty  Concerts,  Pupils' 
Recitals,  Lectures,  Chorus  Classes,  Orchestral  Practice,  etc.,  are  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  student.  Special  classes  in  the  Art  of  Conducting,  the  training  of  Boy  Choirs  and 
a  Normal  Course  for  advanced  pupils  who  are  preparing  to  teach,  are  now  made  prom- 
inent features  of  the  work. 
Send  for  calendar,  or  call  at  the  Institution. 

F.  W.  HALE,  General  Manager. 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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first  and  second  violins  generally  playing  together,  either  in  unison  or 
octaves,  and  the  violas  often  merely  doubling  the  'celli  and  double-basses 
in  the  upper  octave.  Thus  a  great  deal  of  the  filling-out  of  the  harmony 
falls  to  the  share  of  the  wind  instruments.  In  this  Mozart  unconsciously 
anticipated  (and  with  the  happiest  effect)  one  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  most  modern  French  orchestration.  Indeed,  the  important  part  the 
wind  instruments  play  in  this  symphony  is  in  many  ways  far  in  advance  of 
Mozart's  day. 

The  adagio  with  which  the  first  movement  opens  is  at  once  majestic  and 
festive  in  character.  The  allegro  which  follows  it  begins  with  one  of  those 
ideally  exquisite  themes  of  which  Mozart  alone  possessed  the  secret.  It  is 
idyllic  beauty  and  grace  incarnate.  The  first  subsidiary  that  follows  in  the 
same  key,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  a  more  stormy  vein,  and  is  developed  at 
considerable  length.  An  entrancing  dialogue  between  the  violins  and  the 
wooden  wind  introduces  the  second  theme  in  the  dominant  of  the  principal 
key  (B-flat  major), —  a  delicious,  minuet-like  melody,  which  is  almost  too 
soon  ousted  by  a  return  of  part  of  the  first  subsidiary  which  here  appears 
in  the  guise  of  a  conclusion-theme.  With  it  the  first  part  of  the  movement 
ends  in  B-flat  major,  and  is  forthwith  repeated.  The  working-out  is  sin- 
gularly short,  and  runs  chiefly  on  the  first  subsidiary  and  the  second 
theme.  It  seems  as  if  Mozart  wished  to  keep  his  melodious,  cantabile  first 
theme  intact,  and  did  not  care  to  subject  it  to  any  contrapuntal  dismem- 
berment. The  third  part  of  the  movement  stands  in  quite  the  regular  rela- 
tion to  the  first,  and  there  is  no  coda. 

The  slow  movement  shows  Haydn's  influence  more  plainly  than  any  of 
the  others,  although  some  passages  in  it  speak  plainly  enough  of  Mozart, 
the  conclusion-theme  in  especial  vividly  recalling  the  composer  of  "  Don 
Giovanni." 

The  minuet  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  Mozart's  movements  in  this 
form,  and  has  become  particularly  well  known  through  Julius  Schulhoff's 


excellent  pianoforte  transcription.  One  hardly  knows  which  to  admire 
more  in  this  superb  movement, —  the  buoyant  rhythmic  lilt  of  the  minuet 
itself  or  the  flowing  grace  of  the  trio  with  its  delicious  imitations  between 
the  clarinet  and  flute. 

The  finale  opens  with  a  nimble,  rather  Haydnish  rondo-theme,  but  soon 
develops  a  characteristically  Mozartean  energy  in  the  brilliant  passage  for 
all  the  violins  in  unison  that  immediately  follows  it.  The  movement,  how- 
ever, is  not  in  the  rondo-form,  but  essentially  in  the  sonata-form  usually 
employed  in  first  movements,  but  far  less  commonly  in  finales.  The  win- 
some grace  of  the  conclusion-theme,  with  its  charming  phrase  in  thirds  on 
the  clarinets  and  bassoons,  shows  the  composer  in  his  best  mood. 


Concerto  for  pianoforte,  in  A  minor,  Op.  54.  Robert  Schumann. 

/.     Allegro  affettuoso  (A  minor) 4-4 

II.     Intermezzo:  Andantino grazioso  {F major) 2-4 

III.     Allegro  vivace  {A  major) 3-4 

This  concerto  has  long  held  its  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  composi- 
tions in  its  form.  It  is  a  magnificent  example  of  Schumann's  wealth  and 
force  of  inspiration,  his  transcendent  power  as  a  harmonist,  and  his  rhyth- 
mic subtlety,  also  of  his  intense  mental  concentration  upon  those  particular 
phases  of  composition  which  interested  him  most  for  the  time  being,  even 
to  the  point  of  making  him  a  little  obtuse  to  items  of  effectiveness  that 
would  have  appealed  to  any  other  composer  at  once.  When  the  concerto 
first  appeared,  Liszt  made  one  of  his  characteristic  mots  on  it.  Schu- 
mann's great  F  minor  sonata,  op.  14,  had  been  published  some  time  before, 
with  the  sub-title  "  Concert  sans  Orchestre"  On  looking  over  the  new  A 
minor  concerto,  Liszt  exclaimed  with  a  smile:  "Aha!  so  Schumann  was 
bound  to  complete  the  circle  of  his  eccentricities !  Here  he  gives  us  now 
a  ''concert  sans  piano'  /"—a  satirical  remark  not  to  be  taken  literally,  but 
merely  commenting  upon  the  fact  that  throughout  the  whole  work  Schu- 
mann had  written  the  pianoforte  part  constantly  in  the  medium  register  of 
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the  instrument,  neglecting  that  higher  register  which  is  so  effective  against 
an  orchestral  background,  and  for  which  most  concerto  writers  show  a 
particular  affection.  Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  make  the  piano- 
forte hold  its  own  against  the  orchestra  in  this  singularly  written  concerto. 

A  sharp,  crisp  stroke  on  the  orchestra,  followed  by  three  introductory 
measures  on  the  pianoforte,  leads  immediately  to  the  announcement  of  the 
first  theme  in  the  wooden  wind  and  its  repetition  by  the  pianoforte.  There 
is  no  introductory  orchestral  ritomello.  This  first  theme  is  noteworthy  for 
its  peculiarly  Schumannesque  morbid  sensibility  and  its  wondrously  involved 
syncopated  rhythm.  It  is  immediately  followed  by  the  first  subsidiary,  in 
the  announcement  of  which  the  pianoforte  plays  a  merely  accompanying 
part  at  first,  but  soon  rises  to  the  surface  with  portions  of  the  theme  itself 
which  the  orchestra  repeats  in  a  resounding  tutti  of  immense  effectiveness. 
Some  graceful  passage-work  in  canonical  imitation  on  the  pianoforte  leads 
to  a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  related  key  of  C  major,  in  which  key 
the  second  theme  (animato)  immediately  follows,  and  is  developed  at  some 
length  by  the  pianoforte,  aided  by  the  clarinet  and  later  by  the  oboe.  It  is 
to  be  noticed  that  all  the  themes  in  this  first  movement  have  a  certain  com- 
mon relationship.  Thus  the  second  theme  begins  with  the  first  two  meas- 
ures of  the  first,  and  later  blossoms  out  in  a  phrase  which  strongly  recalls 
one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the  first  subsidiary. 

The  development  of  the  second  theme  leads  to  a  magnificent  outburst  of 
the  full  orchestra  in  tutti,  which  makes  way  for  a  delicious,  melodious  epi- 
sode (andante  espressivo  in  A- flat  major),  in  which  the  melody  is  sung 
alternately  by  the  pianoforte  and  clarinet,  over  billowing  arpeggj  on  the 
former  instrument.  Alternate  flashes  of  the  introductory  figure  with  which 
the  movement  began,  on  the  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  lead  to  a  passage  in 
which  the  second  theme  is  still  further  developed,  and  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  working-out.  The  third  part  of  the  movement  is  the  regular 
repetition  of  the  first,  with  the  regulation  differences  of  key.     It  leads  to  a 
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brilliant,  exciting,  and  exquisitely  written  cadenza  for  the  pianoforte,  which, 
in  turn,  makes  way  for  a  fiery  coda  {allegro  motto)  in  which  the  pianoforte 
is  almost  entirely  restricted  to  playing  an  accompanying  part. 

The  intermezzo  is  a  most  fascinating  little  sort  of  romanza  in  very  free, 
but  none  the  less  coherent  form,  built  upon  two  contrasted  themes.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  daintiest,  coyest  little  blossom  of  half-playful,  half-tender 
melody,  the  successive  phrases  of  which  are  given  out  antiphonally  by  the 
pianoforte  and  the  orchestra :  the  second  is  a  more  emotional,  passionate 
catitilena  sung  by  the  'celli,  the  violins,  or  the  clarinet  against  an  arpeggio  ac- 
companiment on  the  solo  instrument.  A  poetic  little  coda,  in  which  the 
first  theme  seems  gradually  to  vanish  as  into  thin  air,  ending  with  soft  sug- 
gestions of  part  of  the  principal  theme  of  the  first  movement  on  the  clarinets 
and  bassoons,  leads  without  intermission  to  the  finale. 

The  brilliant,  pompous,  almost  march-like  first  theme  of  this  finale  is  at 
once  announced  and  carried  through  by  the  pianoforte,  and  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  lighter,  more  playfully  graceful,  first  subsidiary.  Then  follows, 
first  announced  by  the  orchestra,  then  taken  up  and  carried  out  in  figural 
variation  by  the  pianoforte,  the  second  theme  in  the  dominant  (E  major)  : 
this  theme  is  a  perfect  wonder  of  syncopated  rhythm,  its  real  rhythmic  char- 
acter being  so  cunningly  veiled  that  you  can  generally  see  heads  nodding 
time  to  it  all  over  the  hall,  and  utterly  at  variance  with  the  conductor's  beat. 
The  secret  of  the  matter  is  that,  whereas  this  theme  really  occupies  sixteen 
measures  of  3-4  time,  it  is  so  persistently  syncopated  that  what  you  seem 
to  hear  is  eight  measures  of  3-2  time  without  any  syncopation  at  all.  Once, 
when  von  Biilow  was  rehearsing  this  concerto  in  London,  the  conductor  — 
who  owed  his  position  more  to  royal  back-stairs  influence  than  to  musical 
ability — got  so  inextricably  mixed  up  in  this  passage  that  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  beat  time  correctly,  and  keep  the  orchestra  together :  it  was 
tried  over  and  over  again,  but  with  no  better  result,  until,  von  Billow's 
wrath  fairly  boiling  over,  the  enraged  pianist  cried  out  to  the  half-frantic 

conductor:  "Good  heavens!  Mr. ,  you  will  never  get  it  straight  that 

way!  Can't  you  imagine  that  you  are  conducting  Arditi's  'IlBacio'?" 
Taking  this  serviceable  hint,  the  conductor  at  last  managed  to  get  his  beat 
right. 

This  second  theme  is  followed  by  a  more  brilliant,  dashing  second  sub- 
sidiary, in  which  syncopated  rhythm  alternates  with  unsyncopated.  The 
working-out  begins  with  a  fugued  treatment  of  the  first  theme  by  the 
orchestra,  after  which  the  pianoforte  takes  up  and  develops  some  wholly 
new  thematic  material,  especially  a  vivacious,  gracefully  rippling  third 
theme,  which  is  to  assume  a  considerable  importance  later  on.  The  third 
part  of  the  movement  begins  with  the  return  .of  the  first  theme  in  a  glowing 
orchestral  tutti, —  not,  however,  in  the  tonic  key,  but  in  the  subdominant 
(D  major).  This  third  part  is  an  almost  exact  reproduction  of  the  first, 
barring  its  difference  in  key  :  it  ends  with  a  /&/// repetition  of  the  first  theme 
in  the  tonic  (A  major),  after  which  comes  the  coda.  Nothing  more  ani- 
mated, brilliant,  and  fascinating,  nothing  more  eminently  Schumannesque, 
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than  this  coda  can  be  imagined !  In  it,  as  in  the  coda  of  his  overture  to 
"  Genoveva,"  Schumann  seems  utterly  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to  let*go 
of  his  third  theme  :  he  takes  it  up  again  and  again,  with  the  most  enchant- 
ing modifications,  and  with  ever  greater  and  greater  brilliancy  of  treatment, 
until  he  at  last  persuades  himself  to  bring  the  movement  to  a  close. 


Minuet  of  Will-o'-the- Wisps,  Waltz  of  Sylphs,  from;"  The  Damnation  of  Faust.' 

Hector  Berlioz,  1803-186 

/.     Menuet  des  Feu-follets :  Moderato  {D  major) ...     3-4 

II.     Valse  des  Sylphes :  Allegro,  mouvement  de  valse  (E  major)    ....     3-8 

The  minuet  of  Will-o'-the- Wisps  comes  in  the  scene  in  Berlioz's  "  Faust " 
in  which  Mephistopheles  sings  his  serenade  to  Marguerite.  The  scene  is 
at  night,  in  the  street  before  Marguerite's  house.  Me'phistopheles  enters, 
and,  before  singing  his  serenade,  summons  to  his  aid  an  army  of  will-'o-the- 
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wisps  to  hover  round  the  house  and  bewilder  Marguerite's  senses  with  their 
magic.  This  minuet  is  purely  orchestral :  in  form  it  is  pretty  nearly  the 
regular  minuet  and  trio,  to  which  a  rapid  coda  in  2-2  time  is  added,  built 
upon  the  theme  of  Mephistopheles's  serenade.  As  a  piece  of  orchestral 
coloring,  the  minuet  is  almost  unique  :  there  is  in  it  a  peculiar  effect  such  as 
no  other  composer  but  Berlioz  has  ever  attempted,  and  which  Berlioz  him- 
self has  suggested  only  on  one  other  occasion.*  This  is  the  effect  of  fitful 
flickering  light  against  a  dark,  sombre  background.  Suggestions  of  bright 
light  or  of  darkness  are  not  uncommon  in  music  of  the  picturesque  sort : 
the  peculiarity  here  is  the  suggestion  of  bright  lights  in  darkness,  of  light 
and  darkness  at  the  same  time. 

The  Waltz  of  Sylphs  is  an  orchestral  bit  from  an  earlier  part  of  the  same 
work.  It  belongs  to  Scene  7  of  Part  I.  :  "  Bushy  meadows  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe  " ;  the  scene  in  which  Mephistopheles  puts  Faust  to  sleep,  and 
summons  the  gnomes  and  sylphs  to  bring  him  dreams  of  love  and  Mar- 
guerite. The  waltz  represents  the  sylphs  dancing  away  through  the  air 
after  the  performance  of  their  magic  task.  The  melody  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  immediately  preceding  "  Chorus  of  Gnomes  and 
Sylphs,"  but  in  a  different  tempo  and  rhythm.  It  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate, fairy-like  bits  of  orchestration  in  all  music. 


Overture  to  "  Euryanthe,"  in  E-flat  major.  Karl  Maria  von  Weber,  1 786-1826. 

Weber's  opera  of  "  Euryanthe  "  (text  by  Helmina  von  Chezy)  was  first 
given  at  the  Hof-Oper  in  Vienna,  on  Oct.  25,  1823.  The  story  is  taken 
from  an  old  French  romance  entitled  "  Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de 
la  belle  et  vertueuse  Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie,"  a  tale  of  which  Shakspere 
made  use  in  his  "  Cymbeline,"  and  which'  was  also  borrowed  from  by 
Boccaccio.  Weber  spent  more  labor  upon  "  Euryanthe "  than  upon  any 
of  his  other  operas,  and  intended  it  to  be  his  masterpiece.  It  embodied 
some  reforms  in  the  style  of  German  opera  which  Weber  valued  particu- 
larly :  in  it  the  spoken  dialogue  was  wholly  abandoned,  and  its  place  taken 

*  In  the  "  March  to  the  Scaffold  "  in  the  "  Fantastic  "  symphony. 
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by  accompanied  recitative.  But  the  work  never  met  with  decided  success. 
The  libretto  was  too  poor  for  even  Weber's  music  to  float;  and,  although 
the  opera  has  been  revived  from  time  to  time  in  some  of  the  larger  musical 
centres  of  Germany,  and  also  in  New  York,  it  has  never  been  able  to  main- 
tain a  prominent  place  in  the  repertory. 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  the  first  production  in  Berlin  of  the  opera  of 
"  Euryanthe,"  that  its  failure  with  the  public  was  largely  due  to  a  pun  made 
by  some  of  Weber's  opponents  in  that  city,  who  said  that  the  true  title  was 
not  "Euryanthe,"  but  " Ennuyante" —  a  pun  which,  as  Berlioz  rightly 
observed,  had  not  even  the  merit  of  being  good  French ;  "for,"  said  he, 
"  we  do  not  say  that  a  work  is  ennuyante,  but  that  it  is  ennuyeuse." 

The  overture,  however,  has  long  been  a  regular  item  in  the  repertory  of 
all  fine  orchestras.  If  not  Weber's  most  brilliant,  it  is  certainly  his  most 
carefully  written  overture,  the  one  which  his  imitators  have  oftenest  taken 
for  a  model.  It  has  no  slow  introduction,  but  begins  immediately  with  the 
characteristically  Weberian  allegro  rush  for  the  full  orchestra.  After  two 
phrases  of  this  furious  first  theme  comes  its  subsidiary,  a  vigorous  melody 
taken  from  Adolar's  great  air  in  the  first  act  of  the  opera,  given  out  by  all 
the  wind  instruments.  These  two  themes  are  worked  up  together  with 
great  vigor  until,  after  a  pause,  a  phrase  on  the  'celli  leads  to  the  second 
theme,  a  graceful  cantilena  sung  by  the  first  violins.  There  is  no  conclu- 
sion-theme, but  the  first  part  of  the  overture  ends  with  some  brilliant 
imitative  writing  on  the  first  theme  and  its  subsidiary.  Just  as  one  expects 
the  working-out  to  begin  comes  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic 
episodes  in  all  Weber, —  a  slow  passage,  in  which  eight  muted  violins  play 
long-drawn,  mysterious,  almost  unearthly  harmonies  over  a  hushed  tremolo 
of  the  violas.  Nothing  Weber  ever  wrote  is  more  poetic,  nor,  for  matter  of 
that,  more  famous.  Then  the  working-out  begins  with  some  rather  labored 
fugal  writing :  in  this  style  Weber  was  less  at  home ;  but  he  brings  himself 
brilliantly  out  of  the  wood,  and  the  third  part  of  the  overture  is  as  glorious 
as  the  first. 
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PROGRAMME. 

Robert  Alexander  Schumann        -       Symphony  No.  2,  in  G  major,  Op.  61 

I.    Sostenuto  assai  (C  rnajor)   -  -  -  -  -  6-4  / 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo  <C  major)  -  3-4  »/ 

II.    Scherzo  :  Allegro  vivace  (C  major)  -  -  2-4 

Trio  1°  :  The  same  tempo  (G  major)  -  2-4 

Trio  11°  :  The  same  tempo  (C  major)  -  2-4 

III.  Adagio  espressivo  (C  minor)         -  2-4 

IV.  Allegro  molto  vivace  (C  major)  -  -        .  -  2-2 

Ignace  J.  Paderewski       -       Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  A  minor,  Op.  17 

I.    Allegro  (A  minor)  _____  3.4     . 

II.    Romanza :  Andante  (C  major)     -  -  -  -         '2-4 

III.    Allegro  molto  vivace  (A  major)  -  2-4 

Georges  Bizet   -       -       -       -       -  Suite  No.  1,  from  "  L'Arlesienne  " 

I.  Prelude  :  Allegro  deciso  (tempo  di  marcia)  (O  minor)  4-4 

II.  Minuetto :  Allegro  giocoso  (C  minor)  -  -  3-4 

III.  Adagietto :  Adagio  (F  major)       -  3-4 

IV.  Carillon  :  Allegretto  moderato  (E  major)    -  3-4 

Soli  for  Pianoforte. 
Richard  Wagner  -       -  Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nuernberg" 

In  very  moderate  movement,  broad  and  weighty  throughout 

(C  major)    ----------    4-4 


Soloist,  Mr.  IGNACE  J.  PADEREWSKI. 
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on  Night  Trains.    Open  for  occupation  at  9. 1  5  P.M. 

TRAINS  LEAVE  B03TON  PROM  PARK  SQUARE  STATION. 

TRAINS  LEAVE  NalW  YORK  PROM  GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION. 
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J.  R.  KENDRICK,   General  Manager. 
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Finest  and  Safest  Trains  in  the  World,  between 
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AH  trains  vestibuled,  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  the  Pintsch  Gas  System,  and  protected 
by  Pullman's  Anti=teIescoping  Device. 


PUUJA/IN   DAY   COACHES,       PARLOR  CARS, 
SLEEPING  CARS*  DINING  CARS. 

NEW  YORK  TO  WASHINGTON  IN  FIVE  HOURS. 


Tickets  on  Sale  at  all  Railroad  Offices. 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61.  Robert  Schumann. 

Robert  Alexander  Schumann  was  born  at  Zwickau  in  Saxony,  on  June 
8,  1810,  and  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  on  July  29,  1856.  The  youngest 
son  of  Friedrich  August  Gottlob  and  Christiana  (Schnabel)  Schumann, 
Robert  gave  evidence  of  musical  talent  in  early  childhood.  But  his  inclina- 
tion toward  music  was  encouraged  only  by  his  father,  his  mother  being 
strongly  opposed  to  his  receiving  any  musical  education.  Yet  his  father's 
sympathy  with  his  natural  bent  prevailed  for  a  while,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  take  pianoforte  lessons  of  J.  G.  Kuntzsch,  the  organist  at  the  Marien- 
kirche  in  his  native  town.  Kuntzsch  foretold  great  things  of  him  ;  and, 
indeed,  he  began  to  try  his  hand  at  composition  when  only  seven  years 
old. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1817-18  his  father  applied  to  Karl  Maria 
von  Weber  to  take  charge  of  the  boy's  musical  instruction.  Weber  seemed 
not  disinclined  to  do  it ;  but,  for  one  reason  or  another,  nothing  ever  came 
of  the  plan.  In  1820  Robert  entered  the  Zwickau  Gymnasium,  and.  re- 
mained there  until  Easter,  1828.  But,  before  his  time  there  was  up,  his 
father  died  (in  1826);  and  his  mother's  inveterate  opposition  to  his  adopt- 
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(Founded  by  Dr.  Eben  Tourjee.) 
RICHARD  H.  DANA,  President.  CARL  FAELTEN,  Director. 


THE  COURSES  of  STUDY  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  giving  a  broad  and  compreheE- 
sive  musical  education. 

THE  FACULTY  have  been  chosen  with  reference  not  only  to  their  standing  as  artists,  but 
also  with  regard  to  their  ability  as  teachers  of  the  highest  excellence. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  DEPARTMENTS  of  Music,  Elocution,  Fine  Arts,  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages provide  the  most  ample  means  for  acquiring  a  thorough  and  complete  knowledge 
of  one  or  all  of  these  subjects  at  comparatively  small  cost. 

THE  FREE  COLLATERAL  ADVANTAGES,  consisting  of  the  Faculty  Concerts,  Pupils* 
Recitals,  Lectures,  Chorus  Classes,  Orchestral  Practice,  etc.,  are  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  student.  Special  classes  in  the  Art  of  Conducting,  the  training  of  Boy  Choirs  and 
a  Normal  Course  for  advanced  pupils  who  are  preparing  to  teach,  are  now  made  prom- 
inent features  of  the  work. 
Send  for  calendar,  or  call  at  the  Institution. 

F.  W.  HALE,  General  Manager. 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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COLO    MEDAL.    PARIS.    1873. 


FROM  WHICH  THE  EXCESS  OF  OIL  HAS  BEEN  REMOVED. 


AjSSSV  i 


No  chemicals  are  used  in  its  preparation.     It    has 

THAN  THREE  TIMES  THE  STRENGTH  of  cocoa  mixed 
with  starch,  arrowroot,  or  sugar,  and  is  therefore  far  more  eco- 
nomical, COSTING  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP.  It 
is  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  EASILY  DIGESTED, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as  well  as  for  persons  in 
health. 


Ask  Your  Grocer  for  it.    AISow  no  Substitution. 


ALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,,  DORCHESTER,  IVIASS, 
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ing  music  as  a  profession  now  had  full  torce.  On  March  29,  1828,  he  was 
matriculated  at  the  Leipzig  University  as  Studiosus  Juris.  Here  he  spent 
a  year,  studying  law,  with  neither  enthusiasm  nor  much  regularity,  and 
passed  another  year  in  the  same  pursuit  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 

While  in  Leipzig,  he  took  some  pianoforte  lessons  of  Friedrich  Wieck, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Carus,*  an  enthusiastic  music-lover,  at 
whose  house  he  met  Heinrich  Marschner  and  other  musicians  of  note.  At 
last,  in  1830,  he  overcame  his  mother's  repugnance  to  music,  and  was  al- 
lowed, being  then  twenty  years  old,  to  begin  a  fit  education  for  making  it 
his  profession.  He  returned  to  Leipzig,  and  began  a  serious  study  of  the 
pianoforte  under  Wieck,  studying  composition  the  while  under  Heinrich 
Dorn.  His  progress  with  the  former  was  both  solid  and  rapid,  but  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  follow  the  latter's  teaching  with  equal  assiduity. 

He  found  the  elementary  work  dry  and  uninspiring,  especially  to  one  of 
his  poetic  nature  and  already  considerable  intellectual  development:  he 
was  too  old  willingly  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  exercises  in  counterpoint, 
too  young  to  appreciate  fully  how  indispensable  such  drudgery  was  to  him. 
His  progress  on  the  pianoforte,  on  which  instrument  he  was  fast  becoming 
a  remarkable  virtuoso,  met  with  a  sudden  and  disastrous  check  that  changed 
his  whole  career :  he  permanently  lamed  (or  partially  paralyzed)  the  fourth 
finger  of  his  right  hand  by  a  foolish  experiment  in  practising.  His  piano- 
forte-playing was  at  an  end!  In  1834  he,  Julius  Knorr,  Louis  Schunke, 
and  Friedrich  Wieck  founded  the  JSteue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik,  of  which  he 
himself  was  sole  editor  from  1835  to  1844. 

In  1840  the  University  of  Jena  gave  him  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  ;  and  in 
the  same  year  he  married  Clara  Josephine,  eldest  daughter  of  his  teacher, 
Wieck,  much  against  her  father's'  wish.f  When  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
torium  was  founded  by  Mendelssohn  in  1843,  Schumann  joined  the  staff 
of  teachers  at  that  institution  as  instructor  in  score-reading;  but  here  his 
serious  troubles  began. 

As  far  back  as  1833,  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  old,  a  disease  of 
the  brain  had  declared  itself  (this  was  probably  the  principal  reason  for 
Wieck's  opposing  his  match  with  his  daughter),  and  Schumann  found  it  now 
impossible  to  stand  the  drudgery  of  his  work  at  the  Conservatorium ;  and, 
after  accompanying  his  wife  on  a  professional  tour  to  Russia,  he  moved  to 
Dresden  in  1844.  Next  year  his  disease  of  the  brain  began  to  assume 
threatening  proportions,  which  did  not,  however,  prevent  his  being  made 
conductor  of  the  Liedertafel  in  1847,  ano^  founding  the  Chorgesangverein 
in  1848.  But  his  conducting  at  the  rehearsals  and  concerts  of  these 
societies  was  far  from  efficient,  and  at  times  absolutely  piteous :  his  disease 
had  taken,  among  others,  two  peculiar  forms,  which  were  especially  unfavor- 
able to  his  conducting  well, —  great  absent-mindedness,  and  an  inability  to 

*The  one  in  whose  album  Hector  Berlioz  wrote,  "  Patientibus  carus,  sed  clarus  inter  doctos  !  "  (Dear 
to  his  patients,  but  famous  amongst  the  learned),  having  dedicated  a  copy  of  a  theme  from  his  "  Te  Deum" 
to  "Dr.  Clarus"  by  mistake. 

t  Clara  Wieck's  mother  was  divorced  from  Wieck  some  time  after  the  younger  daughter's  (Marie  Wieck) 
birth,  and  subsequently  married  one  Bargiel,  a  Berlin  music-teacher,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Woldemar  Bargiel,  the  composer,  who  was  consequently  Robert  Schumann's  step-brother-in-law. 
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catch  the  drift  of  any  music  he  heard,  unless  it  went  at  a  slow  tempo, —  rapid 
movements  sounded  all  blurred  to  him. 

A  characteristic  instance  of  his  absent-mindedness  in  conducting  is  what 
happened  at  a  certain  rehearsal  of  Bach's  "  Saint-Matthew  Passion  "  :  he 
had  begun  to  rehearse  the  great  opening  triple  chorus,  and  the  choir  was 
singing  bravely,  when  it  was  noticed  that  his  beat  grew  less  and  less  de- 
cided, and  at  last  stopped  altogether.  He  laid  down  his  baton,  rapidly 
turned  over  fifty  or  sixty  pages  of  the  score  before  him,  and  became  ab- 
sorbed in  reading  a  movement  in  the  second  part  of  the  work.  The  choir 
kept  on  singing,  and  Schumann  went  on  reading  to  himself,  utterly  oblivi- 
ous of  what  was  going  on  around  him.  After  a  while  he  became  conscious 
of  the  singing,  and,  finding  that  what  he  heard  did  not  agree  in  the  least 
with  the  music  he  was  reading,  he  suddenly  stopped  the  choir,  and  cried 
out,  "  Good  heavens,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  on  earth  are  you  singing 
there  ? " 

In  spite  of  occurrences  of  this  sort,  Schumann  was,  however,  invited  in 

1850  to  go  to   Diisseldorf  and  succeed   Ferdinand  Hiller  as   city  music 

director  there.     He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  soon  installed  in  his  new 

office.     But  what  was  bad  in   Dresden  grew  worse  in  Diisseldorf.     One 

time  he  was  mounting  a  new  symphony  by  a  young  composer  in  another 

city,  and  the  latter  had  come  on  to  Diisseldorf  to  hear  the  last  rehearsal 

and  performance  of  his  work.     Just  before  the  rehearsal  Schumann  took 

the  young  composer  aside  and  said  to  him  :  "  You  must  be  prepared  to  find 

our  orchestra  here  a  little  queer  in  some  points.     For  instance,  there  is  an 

important  horn-passage  in  your  symphony  which  my  men  persist  in  not 

playing."     "  But,"  rejoined  the  composer,  "  that  passage  absolutely  must 

be  played  :  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  !  "  "That  is  what  I  tell  you," 
replied  Schumann,  "  it  is  very  annoying ;  but  just  you  wait,  you  will  see  !  " 
So  Schumann  stepped  up  to  the  conductor's  desk,  waved  his  baton,  and 
the  rehearsal  began.  When  they  got  to  the  horn-passage  in  question,  the 
two  horns  were  ominously  silent.     Schumann  stopped  the  orchestra,  but, 


without  saying  anything  to  the  delinquent  horn-players,  turned  round  and 
called  out  to  the  dismayed  composer,  who  was  sitting  in  the  auditorium  : 
"  Didn't  I  tell  you  so  ?     You  see  for  yourself :    they  won't  play  it 7" 

After  a  while  the  second  conductor,  Julius  Tausch,  had  to  do  more  and 
more  of  Schumann's  work  for  him,  until  in  1853  Schumann  had  to  resign 
his  post.  Actual  insanity  declared  itself  on  Feb.  6,  1854,  when  Schumann 
threw  himself  into  the  Rhine,  but  was  luckily  saved  from  drowning  and 
sent  to  Dr.  Richarz's  asylum  at  Endenich.  Here  he  spent  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life,  with  but  few  lucid  intervals. 

As  a  composer,  Schumann  exerted  the  strongest  and  most  wide-spread 
influence  upon  subsequent  generations  of  musicians  of  any  man  of  his  time  : 
the  Mendelssohn  influence,  bright  and  vivifying  as  it  was,  was  ephemeral 
in  comparison.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  without  hyperbole  that,  leaving 
aside  the  great  classic  masters  from  Bach  to  Beethoven,  our  whole  modern 
music  in  Germany,  France,  Scandinavia,  and  Russia,  derives  mainly  from 
Robert  Schumann  and  Hector  Berlioz, —  different  as  the  two  men  were  in 
almost  every  particular. 

He  was  one  of  the  greatest  harmonists  that  ever  lived  ;  and,  although 
his  lack  of  early  training  prevented  his  ever  becoming  the  consummate 
master  of  musical  form  and,  development  that  Mendelssohn  (the  "best 
taught "  composer  of  all  time)  was,  the  profound  and  exalted  character  of 
his  genius  placed  him  beyond  question  at  the  head  of  music  in  his  day.  * 
He  derived  the  best  part  of  his  technique  in  composition  from  an  arduous 
course  of  self-directed  study  of  the  works  of  Sebastian  Bach. 

As  an  orchestral  and  pianoforte  writer,  he  stands  in  the  very  first  rank  • 
as  a  song-writer,  only  Robert  Franz  can  join  him  in  being  worthy  to  wear 
Franz  Schubert's  mantle  ;  and  in  some  of  his  choral  works  he  has  probably 
touched  the  loftiest  point  reached  in  vocal  music  since  Beethoven.  No 
little  has  been  said  of  his  want  of  skill  in  treating  the  orchestra,  but  he 
made  a  great  advance  in  this  special  art  in  his  later  period;  and  in  his  earlier 
works,  if  his  orchestration  seem  at  times  rather  clumsy  and  ineffective,  it  is 
still  thoroughly  individual  and  apposite  to  his  style  of  writing,  and  all 
attempts  to  improve  it  have  turned  out  to  be  futile.  What  Schumann  had 
to  say  in  his  music  could,  after  all,  be  best  said  in  his  own  way. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  second  symphony  of  Schumann's  which  is 
worth  noticing  at  once  :  a  sort  of  trumpet-call,  a  short  phrase  of  four  notes, 
running  from  tonic  to  dominant  and  then  back  again,  keeps  reappearing  at 
intervals  in  all  but  one  of  the  four  movements  without,  however,  being 
really  one  of  the  themes  upon  which  either  of  the  movements  themselves 
is  built  up.  Sir  George  Grove  has,  not  infelicitously,  called  this  trumpet- 
call  the  "motto"  of  the  symphony.  Indeed,  it  by  its  audible  presence 
plays  somewhat  the  part  in  the  work  that  the  quoted  motto, — 

*  The  lateness  of  Schumann's  musical  education  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon.  His  first  studies  in 
composition,  under  Heinrich  Dorn,  did  not  begin  before  1830,  when  he  was  twenty  years  old  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  he  was  married  (that  is,  after  1840)  that  a  friend,  dropping  in  to  call  one  evening,  found  him  and  his 
wife  "  studying  Cherubini's  '  Counterpoint '  together/br  the  first  time.''''  With  all  its  imperfections,  for  it  was 
but  a  compilation  of  notes  taken  down  at  Cherubini's  lessons  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  Cherubini  him- 
self had  nothing  to  do  with  its  publication,  this  was  the  standard  text-book  on  the  subject  in  those  days ; 
and  not  to  have  studied  Cherubinis'  "  Counterpoint  "  was  almost  tantamount  to  not  having  studied  counter- 
point seriously  at  all. 
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" '  Mid  all  the  chords  that  vibrate  through 
Earth's  strangely  checkered  dream, 
.  There  runs  a  note  whose  gentle  tone 
Is  heard  aright  by  him  alone 

Who  lists  with  care  extreme,"  — 

does  in  Schumann's  pianoforte  fantasia,  albeit  more  ideally  and  intangi- 
bly. The  slow  introduction  to  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony  begins 
immediately  with  this  trumpet-call  (on  the  trumpets,  first  horn,  and  alto- 
trombone),  the  strings  playing  running  counterpoint  against  it ;  soon  frag- 
ments of  themes  begin  to  crop  up  in  the  wooden  wind  ;  the  tempo  is 
accelerated,  hints  at  the  principal  theme  of  the  first  allegro  are  heard,  the 
trumpet-call  sounding  ever  and  anon  in  the  background.  A  violin  phrase, 
piu  e  piu  stringendo,  leads  to  the  allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

The  first  theme  of  this  allegro  is  an  admirable  instance  of  that  obstinate 
harping  upon  a  well-defined  and  firmly  established  rhythm  that  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  Schumann.  Quite  as  characteristic  and  individual  is  his  treat- 
ment of  this  theme:  he  works  at  it,  he  hammers  at  it,  with  the  utmost 
pertinacity  of  energy ;  it  will  not  budge  an  inch !  A  bold  modulation  to 
E-flat  major  brings  us  to  the  second  theme.  Contrary  to  all  established 
symphonic  usage,  this  second  theme  is  not  a  lovely,  gracious  bit  of  canti- 
lena: it  is  a  wild,  passionate,  morbid  chromatic  figure,  agains.t  which  a 
stern,  dogged  diatonic  counter-theme  is  pitted  in  contrapuntal  strife.  One 
is  reminded  of  certain  passages  in  the  first  movement  of  Brahms's  C  minor 
symphony  (No.  i),  between  which  and  this  movement  of  Schumann's  there 
exist,  upon  the  whole,  several  points  of  resemblance.  Here,  as  there, 
everything  is  at  the  white-hot  pitch  of  fury.  The  conclusion-theme  is  a 
headlong  bit  of  cantilena  for  the  violins,  repeated  by  the  basses :  with  a 
reminder  of  the  first  theme  the  first  part  of  the  movement  closes.  This 
part  is  regularly  repeated. 

The  free  fantasia,  or  working-out,  is  both  long  and  elaborate, — -  elaborate, 
indeed,  in  proportion  as  the  exposition  in  the  first  part  was  concise.  Ve- 
hemence, pushed  almost  to  the  frantic  pitch,  alternating  with  movements  of 


morbid  sensibility,  is  the  predominant  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the 
movement,  the  most  unbridledly  passionate  and  morbid  that  Schumann 
ever  wrote.  A  resplendent  return  of  the  first  theme  ushers  in  the  third 
part,  which,  after  two  episodic  phrases  on  the  bassoons,  clarinets,  and 
oboes  in  thirds,  makes  way  in  turn  for  a  fiery  coda,  in  which  even  the  fero- 
cious vehemence  of  the  free  fantasia  is  outdone,  if,  upon  the  whole,  in  a 
somewhat  healthier  and  less  morbid  atmosphere.  At  the  end  Schumann 
asserts  his  victory  in  this  terrific  struggle  by  repeated  crashing  chords  of 
the  tonic  and  dominant.  Victory  ?  Yes,  if  merely  holding  his  own  is  vic- 
tory; for,  with  all  his  hard  work,  he  has  really  remained  stationary. —  he 
has  not  made  his  three  themes  go  anywhere  ! 

The  second  movement  (scherzo:  allegro  vivace,  in  C  major)  is  fashioned 
upon  the  plan  of  a  scherzo  with  two  trios.  The  scherzo  itself  is  a  hardly  in- 
termittent whirlwind  on  the  first  violins ;  the  first  trio,  a  more  cheerful 
movement  in  triplets  on  the  wind  instruments,  alternating  with  the  string; 
the  second  trio,  a  more  measured  phrase,  treated  contrapuntally.  There 
is  a  true  anecdote  about  this  scherzo  which  throws  no  little  light  upon  Schu- 
mann's ideas  of  orchestration  at  the  period  when  the  C  major  symphony 
was  written  :  the  present  writer  has  it  at  first  hand.  One  day  a  musical 
young  boy,  a  pupil  of  Mendelssohn's,  was  alone  in  his  master's  study  in 
Leipzig.  Being  left  to  his  own  devices,  he  moused  round  with  a  boy's 
curiosity,  and  espied  a  manuscript  score  lying  open  on  Mendelssohn's  desk. 
It  was  not  in  Mendelssohn's  handwriting,  and  proved  to  be  a  new  sym- 
phony in  C  major  by  Schumann.  The  boy,  deeply  interested  in  his  find, 
read  it  through,  replacing  it  afterwards  carefullyxipon  the  desk,  so  that 
Mendelssohn  should  not  notice  its  having  being  touched.  Some  time  later 
Mendelssohn  took  him  with  him  to  hear  a  rehearsal  of  a  new  work  by 
Schumann  at  the  Gewandhaus.  The  boy  kept  dark  about  already  knowing 
the  work,  but  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  symphony.  But  he  found, 
much  to  his  astonishment,  that  the  theme  of  the  first  trio  in  the  scherzo, 
which  was  written  out  for  strings  only,  in  the  MS.  he  had  seen  in  Men- 
delssohn's room,  had  been  transferred  to  the  wooden  wind  and  horns  !  So 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  transfer  was  made  at  Mendelssohn's  sugges- 
tion. Indeed,  the  boy  (since  grown  to  manhood  and  distinguished  musi- 
cianship) said  afterwards  that  Schumann  was  at  that  time  probably  the 
only  composer  living  to  whom  the  evident  propriety  of  putting  this  passage 
upon  the  wind,  after  the  persistent  and  relentless  whirling  of  the  strings  in 
the  scherzo,  would  not  have  occurred  in  the  first  place.  Instrumentation 
was  an  art  in  which  Schumann  progressed  wonderfully  slowly. 

The  slow  movement,  adagio  espressivo,  in  C  minor,  begins  with  a  beauti- 
ful, dreamy  cantilena,  on  all  the  violins  in  unison,  which  is  taken  up  later  by 
the  oboe  and  bassoon,  and  then  by  the  full  orchestra.  This  melody,  which 
ends  in  E-flat  major,  is  followed  by  soft  horn-calls,  accompanied  by  plain 
chords  on  the  wooden  wind.  Here  we  come  upon  a  device  in  orchestra- 
tion, as  beautiful  in  effect  as  it  is  ingenious,  which  Schumann  has  em- 
ployed with  equal  success  in  his  overture  to  "  Genoveva."  #     This  is  begin- 

*A  similar  use  of  brass  instruments,  but  in  the  inverse  order,  is  to  be  found  in  the  trio  of  the  scherzo  of 
Beethoven's  A  major  symphony. 
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ning  an  ascending  phrase  on  the  horns,  and  continuing  it  on  the  trumpet 
as  soon  as  it  reaches  a  certain  elevation  of  pitch.  These  horn-calls  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  theme  in  the  strings,  answered  by  the  wind :  then 
comes  a  long  climax,  in  which  the  various  wooden  wind  instruments  call  to 
and  answer  one  another  with  fragments  of  the  first  theme,  the  melody 
being  soon  taken  rjp  by  the  first  and  second  violins  in  octaves.  When  the 
summit  of  the  climax  is  reached,  the  violins  break  out  into  a  series  of  long 
descending  and  diminishing  trills,  against  which  the  wooden  wind  instru- 
ments carry  the  melody  to  its  close.  The  effect  is  beautiful  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

Then  comes  a  little  interlude,  in  which  a  figure  in  sixteenth-notes  is 
treated  contrapuntally  and  imitatively,  reminding  one  a  little  of  a  similar 
passage  in  the  allegretto  of  Beethoven's  A  major  symphony.  These  imita- 
tions modulate  back  to  the  key  of  C  minor,  in  which  the  wooden  wind  again 
takes  up  the  principal  theme,  the  strings  keeping  up  their  imitations  in 
sixteenth-notes  the  while.  This  time  there  is  no  modulation  to  E-flat,  but 
the  second  theme  follows  immediately  in  C  major :  then  comes  the  same 
climax,  ending  with  the  high  trills  on  the  violins,  as  in  the  first  part  of 
the  movement.  A  short  coda,  in  which  the  dreamy,  sighing  principal 
theme  passes  from  the  first  violins  down  to  the  'celli  and  double-basses, 
brings  the  movement  to  a  close.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  adagio  that 
the  principal  theme,  the  one  upon  which  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
movement  is  built,  lacks  definiteness  of  melodic  outline,  and  approaches  too 
nearly  to  the  character  of  the  Wagnerian  "infinite  melody";  that  it  is, 
after  all,  but  a  phrase  which  impresses  the  listener  more  by  its  poetic,  emo- 
tional character  than  by  its  plastic  beauty.  But  the  extreme  classicism  of 
this  objection  seems  a  little  out  of  date  now,  and  one  is  rather  impelled  to 
admire  the  fine  musical  coherency  with  which  Schumann  has  developed  a 
phrase  of  this  character  than  to  object  to  a  possible  lack  of  melodic  defi- 
niteness and  distinctness  of  cadence  in  the  phrase  itself. 

The  finale  is  a  brilliant  movement  in  C  major,  of  rather  a  march-like 
character.  In  its  principal  theme  Schumann  shows  himself  especially  as  a 
great  harmonist.  This  is  followed  by  running  passages  in  the  strings, 
against  which  the  wooden  wind  instruments  play  flickering  triplets,  when 
suddenly  the  first  figure  of  the  theme  of  the  adagio  appears  in  the  bass. 
It  appears  again  and  again,  with  ever  greater  pertinacity,  until  it  spreads 


patterns  now  arriving 
incoming  steamers, 
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over  the  whole  musical  web  in  contrapuntal  imitations.  It  has  lost  its 
melancholy  character,  and  is  now  full  of  passionate  vehemence.  This 
troubled  spirit  must  be  cast  out !  A  furious  rush  of  all  the  strings  brings 
back  the  march-like  first  theme,  which,  in  turn,  makes  way  for  some 
exceedingly  energetic  contrapuntal  work  on  a  new  figure.  But  after  a 
while  the  theme  of  the  adagio  steps  in  again,  and  is  made  the  bone  of 
contention  in  the  fiercest  contrapuntal  strife,  which  lasts  until  the  comba- 
tants are  exhausted.  The  promised  goal  must  be  reached  some  other  way. 
After  a  solemn  pause  a  new,  genial,  and  sunny  theme  is  taken  up  by  the 
wooden  wind :  here  is  the  looked-for  help  !  Over  rough  paths  or  smooth, 
through  sunshine  or  storm,  this  theme  will  pull  the  movement  through.  It 
gains  more  and  more  mastery  over  the  whole  orchestra.  There  are  still 
battles  to  be  fought ;  but  this  theme  is  ever  victorious.  At  last,  clothing 
itself  in  rich  contrapuntal  adornment,  it  launches  itself  forth  upon  the  most 
brilliant,  triumphant  coda  Schumann  ever  wrote  :  even  the  brilliant  winding- 
up  of  the  overture  to  "  Genoveva "  pales  before  the  magnificent  energy 
of  this  peroration.  The  victory  is  won  !  The  symphony  once  more  shouts 
out  its  trumpet-motto.  Three  crashing  chords,  amid  the  thunder  of  drums, 
announce  its  triumph. 

In  spite  of  Saint-Saens  and  the  Conservatoire  audience,  one  can  hardly 
hesitate  to  call  this  last  movement  the  very  greatest  of  all  Schumann's 
finales.  Together  with  the  last  movements  of  Beethoven's  symphony  in  C 
minor,  Gade's  in  E  major,  Brahms's  in  C  minor,  and  a  few  others,  this  of 
Schumann's  in  C  major  belongs  to  the  not  very  large  class  of  "heroic" 
finales.  Of  the  old  light,  jovial,  and  rollicking  JHaydn  rondo-finale  we  find 
here  not  even  a  hint.  Everything  in  it  is  grand,  noble,  and  heroic.  Even 
the  finale  to  Schumann's  D  minor  symphony  is  less  great. 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  A  minor,  Op.  17.  Igioace  J.  Paderewski. 

/.     Allegro  {A  minor) 3-4 

//.     Romanza:  Andante  (C  major) 2-4 

///.     Allegro  molto  vivace  (A  major)        2-4 

The  first  movement  {allegro,  in  A  minor)  begins  with  an  orchestral  ritor- 
nello,  in  which  the  first  and  second  themes  are  very  briefly  exposed.  Soon 
the  pianoforte  enters  with  the  first  theme  in  a  way  not  very  usual  in 
modern  concertos,  and  which  rather  recalls  a  device  employed  by  Beethoven 
in  his  E-flat  concerto.  Instead  of  taking  up  this  theme  in  a  brilliant  fortis- 
simo, as  the  orchestra  did  at  first,  the  pianoforte  takes  it  piano  in  an  en- 
tirely different  mood,  and  carries  it  out  with  a  good  deal  of  added  embroid- 
ery, leading  to  a  short  climax,  when  the  orchestra  bursts  forth  with  it  once 
more  in  jubilant  fortissimo.  This  leads  to  the  second  theme,  which  the 
wooden  wind  instruments  sing  against  ornamental  arpeggj  on  the  piano- 
forte, until  at  last  the  solo  instrument  takes  hold  of  it  itself  in  working-out 
fashion.  Soon  a  third,  more  cantabile  theme  appears  in  the  pianoforte 
alone  in  A  major.  From  this  point  the  working-out  grows  more  and  more 
elaborate.  The  movement  is  written  in  a  very  free  modification  of  the 
sonata-form,  to  which  the  frequent  appearances  of  the  first  theme  in  the 
orchestral  tuttis  impart  something  of  a  rondo  character. 

The  second  movement  {andante,  in  C  major)  is  a  most  graceful  romanza, 
of  which  the  pianoforte  alternates  with  the  orchestra  in  playing  the 
lovely  melody,  and  then   gives   itself   up  more  and  more  to  weaving  or- 
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namenta!  passages  around  the  almost  purely  orchestral  development  of  the 
theme. 

The  third  movement  {allegro  molto  vivace,  in  A  major)  is  a  brilliant  rondo, 
the  principal  theme  of  which  has  a  markedly  Slavic  accent.  In  strong  con- 
trast to  this  piquant,  rollicking  theme  is  a  stately,  almost  hymn-like  second 
theme,  first  announced  in  F-sharp  major  by  the  wind  instruments,  and 
again  with  still  more  pomp  by  the  pianoforte  and  wind  in  A  major  towards 
the  close  of  the  movement.  This  second  theme,  however,  plays  but  a 
small  part  in  the  working-out,  which  runs  almost  constantly  on  character- 
istic fragments  of  the  first  theme. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  throughout  this  concerto  how  largely  ornamental  the 
pianoforte  part  is.  Although  the  work  was  written  by  a  pianist,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  its  musical  structure  and  development  is  confided  to  the 
orchestra,  and  comparatively  little  to  the  pianoforte.  By  this  is  not  meant 
that  the  pianoforte  is  not  almost  constantly  dt>ing  something,  but  that  the 
bulk  of  what  it  does  is  more  in  the  way  of  ornamental  passage-work  than 
anything  else.  In  this  the  composer  has  followed  the  lead  of  Liszt  rather 
than  that  of  Chopin  and  the  older  concerto  writers.  But  his  manner  of 
treating  the  pianoforte  is  eminently  that  of  a  pianist.  He  invariably  gives 
it  that  to  do  which  it  can  do  best,  and  generally  that  which  it  alone  can  do. 
It  is  especially  noteworthy  how  he  has  kept  clear  of  one  marked  tendency 
of  modern  concerto  writers,— and  one  which  Liszt  himself  evinced  on  more 
than  one  occasion, —  to  try  to  make  the  pianoforte  vie  with  the  orchestra 
in  doing  things  which  the  latter  can  do  far  better  and  more  easily  than  .it 
can.  There  is  hardly  an  instance  in  the  whole  concerto  of  the  pianoforte's 
trying  to  do  anything  in  the  same  spirit  and  in  the  same  way  that  the  or- 
chestra does  it. 


Suite  No.  1  from  "Ii'Arlesieime."  Georges  Bizet. 

/,  Prelude:  Allegro  deciso  [tempo  di  marcia)  (C  minor) 4-4 

II.  Minuetto :  Allegro  giocoso  {E-jlat  major) 3-4 

III.  Adagietto :  Adagio  (E  major) 3-4 

IV.  Carillon  :  Allegretto  moderato  (E  mayor)       3-4 

Charles-Cesar-Leopold  (called  Georges)  Bizet  was  born  in  Paris  on 
Oct.  25,  1838,  and  died  there  on  June  3,  1875.  ^-e  entered  the  Con- 
servatoire in  1848,  studied  composition  there  under  Halevy,  and  won  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1857.  Before  leaving  the  Conservatoire,  he 
brought  out  an  operetta,  "  Docteur  Miracle,'"'  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  and 
on  his  return  from  Italy  wrote  and  produced  several  operas-comiques  with 
but  indifferent  success.  His  overture,  "  Patrie,"  and  his  interludes  and  in- 
cidental music  to  Daudet's  "  L'Arlesienne "  (extracts  from  which  were 
afterwards  published  as  to  orchestral  suites),  were  far  better  received.  But 
he  still  had  no  very  striking  success  until  his  "  Carmen  "  carried  his  fame 
all  over  the  musical  world.  This  opera,  brought  out  at  the  Paris  Opera- 
Comique  on  March  3,  1875  (just  three  months  before  the  composer's 
death),  was  almost  a  failure  at  first,  and  the  critical  press  was  particularly 
severe  on  it;  but  it  held' the  stage  with  unusual  tenacity,  and  before  very 
long  it  became  evident  that  the  work  was  the  greatest  success  since 
Gounod's  "  Faust."  It  was  the  keystone  to  Bizet's  fame,  and  led  in  time 
to  more  or  less  successful  revivals  of  some  of  his  earlier  operas,  among 
others  "  Les  Pecheurs  de  Perles  "  and  "  La  jolie  Fille  de  Perth." 
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The  first  suite  of  pieces  from  Bizet's  music  to  the  "  Arlesienne  "  begins 
with  a  prelude  in  C  minor,  which  passes  through  several  changes  of  tempo. 
First  comes  an  allegro  deciso  {tempo  di  marcid)  in  4-4  time.  The  violins, 
violas,  'celli,  and  the  lower  wooden  wind  instruments  and  horns  announce 
a  stern,  march-like  theme  in  unison  :  the  peculiar  sonority  of  all  these  instru- 
ments of  different  timbre  playing  together  in  unison  (not  in  octaves)  is  not 
very  common  even  in  modern  orchestration,  and  is  singularly  rich  and  tell- 
ing. Perhaps  the  first  instance  on  record  of  this  sort  of  scoring  is  the  fa- 
mous passage  (so  called  on  the  G-string)  in  the  introduction  to  the  fifth  act 
of  Meyerbeer's  "  L'Africaine."  This  theme,  given  in  unison  throughout,  is 
followed  by  a  softer  passage  in  full  harmony  for  the  wooden  wind.  Then 
comes  the  march-theme  again,  played  at  a  brisker  rate  by  the  wooden  wind 
and  horns  in  octaves,  accompanied  by  sharp  taps  on  the  snare-drum  and  a 
contrapuntal  figure  on  all  the  strings  in  tremolo. 

This  in  turn  is  followed  by  an  andanti?to  movement  in  C  major,  in  which 
two  horns  and  the  'celli  play  a  slower  major  version  of  the  march-theme  in 
unison  against  a  running  contrapuntal  bass  in  triplets  on  the  bassoons. 
After  this  major  episode  the  full  orchestra  once  more  takes  up  the  theme 
fortissimo  in  C  minor  and  in  the  original  tempo.  A  smorzando  passage, 
followed  by  a  long  pause,  leads  to  an  andaiite  molto  in  A-flat  major,  in 
which  the  alto-saxophone,  accompanied  by  the  muted  strings,  with  now  and 
then  a  soft  chord  or  two  on  the  flutes  and  English  horn  in  their  lower 
register,  plays  a  graceful,  flowing  love-melody  ;  while  at  every  second  meas- 
ure the  clarinet  exhales  a  sort  of  melodic  sigh,  always  on  the  same  three 
notes.  Even  apaft  from  the  tender  beauty  of  the  melody  and  the  sensuous 
chromatic  harmony,  the  instrumental  coloring  of  this  passage  is  utterly 
unique  in  its  mysterious  loveliness.  There  is  a  morbid,  cloying,  penetrat- 
ing sweetness  in  it  that  recalls  the  odor  of  the  tuberose.  It  seems  as  if  the 
composer  must  have  drawn  his  inspiration  from  an  idea  akin  to  Mephisto- 
pheles's :  — 

"  O  nuit,  etends  sur  eux  ton  ombre  ; 
Amour,  ferme  leur  arae  aux  remords  importuns ; 
Et  vous,  fleurs  aux  subtils  parfums, 
Itpanouissez-vous  sous  cette  main  maudite, 
Achevez  de  troubler  le  coeur  de  Marguerite  !  "  * 

in    Barbier  and  Carre's  text  to  Gounod's  "Faust."     Or,  again,  one  might 
give  it  as  a  motto  Browning's  — - 

"  How  sad  and  bad  and  mad  it  was, — 
But,  then,  how  it  was  sweet !  " 

If  ever  anywhere  Bizet  showed  absolutely  original  genius,  it  is  here  in 
this  andante:  it  is  morbid,  if  you  will,  but  it  is  of  an  unearthly  beauty !  After 
it  the  first  violins  and  violas  take  up  a  more  dramatic  theme  at  a  slightly 
accelerated  tempo,  which  is  carried  out  in  true  French  fashion  by  all  the 
violins,  violas,  and  'celli  in  octaves  against  a  quivering  accompaniment  in 
triplets  by  the  wind  instruments.  The  movement  ends  by  half-cadence  on 
the  dominant  chord. 

The  second  movement  —  Minuetto  :  Allegro  giocoso  —  is  a  sprightly  little 
dance-tune,  most  daintily  scored,  in  the  trio  of   which  we  meet  with  the 

*  O  night,  spread  thy  shade  over  them ;  Love,  close  their  souls  against  prying  remorse ;  and  ye,  flowers 
of  subtile  odor,  complete  the  perturbation  of  Margaret's  heart ! 
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characteristic  peasant  doubld  drone-bass  on  tonic  and  dominant  at  the 
same  time. 

The  third  movement  is  a  short  adagietto  in  F  major  for  strings  only 
(without  double-basses).  This  modest  little  movement  for  muted  strings 
has  a  quite  peculiar  charm  of  its  own. 

The  fourth  movement — Carillon:  Allegretto  moderato,  in  E  major  —  is 
based  on  an  incessant  repetition  of  the  three  notes  G-sharp,  E,  F-sharp,  in 
imitation  of  the  chiming  of  bells.  This  simple  figure  is  varied  by  more  or 
less  brilliant  counter-themes  played  against  it;  buf  in  one  part  of  the 
orchestra  or  another,  it  persists  without  intermission,  save  for  a  short  inter- 
lude in  C-sharp  minor  (andantino,  6-8  time),  in  which  the  flutes,  and  later  a 
fuller  orchestra,  play  a  rustic  dance-tune.  Then  the  carillon  sets  out  again, 
and  ends  the  movement. 

This  suite  of  Bizet's  is  the  first  of  two,  collected  from  the  entr'actes  and 
incidental  music  he  wrote  for  Alphonse  Daudet's  play  of  "  L'Arlesienne." 


Prelude  to  "  The  Master-singers  of  Nuremberg."  Richard  "Wagner. 

In  very  moderate  movement,  broad  and  weighty  throughout  (C  major) 4-4 

This  prelude  (  Vorspiel)  opens  fortissimo  with  a  stately  march-theme  for 
the  full  orchestra,  the  contrapuntal  character  and  treatment  of  which  make 
it  the  typical  theme  or  "  leading  motive  "  of  the  Master-singers  themselves 
throughout  the  opera.  It  is  soon  followed  by  a  tenderer,  more  romantic 
episodic  motive,  taken  from  the  accompaniment  of  two  of  Walther's  songs 
(the  "  Spring  Song  "  and  the  "  Preislied  ")  in  the  opera  :  this  in  turn  leads 
to  a  brilliant,  fanfare-like  theme,  first  announced  by  the  brass  instruments 
and  harp,  then  developed  by  all  the  wind  and  the  strings,  which  is  the  sec- 
ond theme  of  the  Master-singers'  March.  Then  comes  a  fine  passage,  in 
which  a  figure  from  the  first  theme  is  worked- up  contrapuntally  by  the  full 
orchestra,  leading  to  a  most  effective  climax.  A  more  agitated  passage  of 
very  changeable  mood, 'in  which  fragments  of  motives  from  Walther's 
"Spring  Song,"  "  Werbelied,"  and  "Preislied"  are  worked  up  together, 
comes  next,  leading  through  manifold  modulations  to  the  key  of  E-fiat 
major  (the  principal  key  of  the  Prelude  is  C  major),  in  which  we  come  upon 
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a  burlesque  parody  of  the  Master-singers'  march  in  the  wooden  wind  :  the 
theme  is  worked  out  contrapuntally,  as  before,  but  at  twice  as  rapid  a  pace 
as  it  was  at  first,  with  the  most  grotesque  instrumentation,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  queer,  skipping  little  figure  taken  from  the  people's  jeering  at 
Beckmesser  in  the  third  act  of  the  opera.  The  harmony  grows  more  and 
more  harsh  and  adventurous,  the  contrapuntal  web  of  voices  more  and 
more  intricately  perplexed,  the  instrumentation  still  more  grotesque,  until 
the  whole  becomes  a  veritable  piece  of  "  cats'  music " :  the  climax  is 
reached  when  the  trumpets  and  trombones  make  a  fortissimo  proclamation 
of  the  first  Master-singers'  theme  in  the  original  stately  ternpo,  amidst  the 
most  terrifically  discordant  din  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  This  acts  like 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters :  the  cacophonous  melee  of  parts  is  succeeded  by 
a  most  euphonious  simultaneous  presentation  of  three  separate  themes ;  the 
violins,  'celli,  and  some  of  the  wind  instruments  unite  in  singing  the  melody 
of  the  third  verse  of  Walther's  "  Preislied  ";  other  wind  instruments  play 
the  second  Master-singers'  theme,  while  the  basses  and  tuba  give  out  the 
first  theme  of  the  Master-singers'  march.  Around  these  three  united 
themes  the  second  violins  weave  a  web  of  graceful  embroidery.  But  the 
real  complexity  of  this  plan  does  not  in  the  least  mar  the  simplicity  of  the 
general  effect,  with  such  consummate  art  has  Wagner  managed  it  all.  The 
working-out  grows  stronger  and  stronger,  until  all  the  wind  instruments 
unite  on  the  second  march-theme  against  a  surging  contrapuntal  figure  in 
the  strings ;  and  the  Prelude  ends,  as  the  third  act  of  the  opera  does,  with 
the  joyous  and  majestic  music  in  praise  of  Hans  Sachs.  Of  all  Wagner's 
purely  orchestral  works,  this  Prelude  is  the  most  elaborate  in  contrapuntal 
texture,  and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  "  Eine  Faust-Ouvertiire,"  the 
one  that  most  closely  approaches  the  traditional  overture  form.  It  is 
scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  but  by  no  means  for  such  exceptional 
masses  of  instruments  as  Wagner  employs  in  the  "  Nibelungen  "  and  in 
"  Parsifal." 
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BOSton  Academy 

Symphony  #         of  Music- 

Orchostra  season  of  i892^3. 

Mr.  ARTHUR   NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


Monday  Evening,  May  1, 1893, 
at  8  o'clock. 


PRO  GR  AM  ^p*** 

Liszt  "^^La^S^        Symphonic  Poem,  "  Les  Preludes " 

Wagner     -       Elizabeth's  Aria,  from  "  Tannhaeuser,"  "  0  Lovely  Halls  " 
Robert  Schumann       -       -        Symphony  No.  1,  in  B:flat  major,  Op.  38 

I.    Andante  un  poco  maestoso  (B-flat  major)  -  -  4-4 

Allegro  molto  vivace  (B-flat  .major)    -         -  -  2-4 

II.    Lar ghetto  (E-flat  major)     -         -         -         -  -  3-8 

III.  Scherzo :  Molto  vivace  (D  minor)  "'■-'■  -  -  3-4 
Trio  I. :  Molto  piu  vivace  (D  major)  -  2-4 
Trio  II. :   Same  tempo  as  the  Scherzo  (B-flat  major)  3-4 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso  (B-flat  major)  -  -  2-2 

Handel      ----------        Largo 

Berlioz      -         Two  movements  from  "  La  Damnation  de  Faust,"  Op.  24 

I.    Menuet  des  Feu-follets :   Moderato  (D  major)       -         -         3-4 
II.    Valse  des  Sylphes:  Allegro,  mouvement  de  valse  (D  major)  3-8 

Wagner     -       Prelude  and  Closing  Scene  (Love's  Death),  from  "  Tristan 

and  Isolde  " 

Isolde,  Miss  KASCHOSKA. 


SOLOISTS: 

Miss  FELICIA  KASCHOSKA.  Mr.  FRANZ  KNEISEL. 
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560  Harrison  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

jEKBRSON'-  MAWO  CO. 

116  Boylston  St.,  Boston.         92  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
218  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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".  The  Preludes,"  symphonic  poem  in  C  major.  Franz  Liszt. 

Andante  (C  major) 4-4 

Andante  marcato  (C  major) .     .  12-8 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo  {A  minor) 2-2 

Allegretto  pastorale  {A  major) 6-8 

Allegro  marziale  animato  [C major) 2-2 

Andante  maestoso  (C  major)      ' '.     .     .  12-8 

The  text,  of  which  this  symphonic  poem  is  the  musical  illustration,  is 
taken  from  Lamartine's  "Meditations  Poetiques."  and  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  Is  our  life  anything  but  a  series  of  preludes  to  that  unknown  song,  the 
first  solemn  note  of  which  is  intoned  by  death  ? — Love  forms  the  enchanted 
dawn  of  every  existence ;  but  whose  is  the  destiny  in  which  the  first  bliss  of 
happiness  is  not  interrupted  by  some  storm  whose  fatal  breath  dissipates 
his  beautiful  illusions,  whose  fell  lightning  blasts  his  altar ;  and  whose  is  the 
cruelly  wounded  soul  that,  on  coming  out  of  one  of  its  tempests,  does  not 
seek  repose  for  its  memories  in  the  sweet  calm  of  life  in  the  country  ?  Yet 
man  can  hardly  resign  himself  to  enjoy  long  the  beneficent  tepidity  which 
first  charmed  him  in  Nature's  bosom  ;  and,  when  '  the  trumpet  has  sounded 
the  alarm-signal,'  he  rushes  to  his  post  of  danger,  no  matter  what  the  war 
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OUR  FAVORITE  SONG  WRITERS. 

BEACH,  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.— Song  Album,  15  Selected  Songs,       .  $1.50 

BREWER,  JOHN  HYATT,  Op.  27.-6  Songs  for  Sop.  or  Tenor,  .75 

CHADWICK,  G.  W.— Songs  of  Brittany, .75 

CHADWICK,  G.  W.— Album  of  Songs, 1.50 

FOOTE,  ARTHUR,  Op.  26.— 11  Favorite  Songs, 1.25 

LANG,  MARGARET  RUTHVEN.— 10  Selected  Songs,     .     .     .  1.00 

LYNES,  FRANK.— A  Cyclus  of  15  Songs, 1.50 

MacDOWELL,  E.  A.,  Op.  40.— 6  Love  Songs, 75 

MARSTON,  G.  W. —  Album  of  Songs  for  Soprano  or  Tenor,    .  1.50 

MARSTON,  G.  W.— Song  Album  for  Alto  or  Baritone,    .     .     .  1.50 

PITMAN,  ALICE  L.— Album  of  5  Songs, 75 

ROGERS,  CLARA  K.—  Song  Album, 1.50 

ROGERS,  CLARA  K.— 6  Browning  Songs,     .......  .75 

SCHLESINGER,  SEB.  B.— 25  Favorite  Songs,  ......  1.50 

Lyrics,  Choice  Songs  by  American   Composers. —  2  volumes 
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that  calls  him  to  the  ranks,  to  find  again  in  fighting  the  full  consciousness 
of  himself  and  the  entire  possession  of  his  strength." 

After  quoting  this  text,  no  elaborate  analysis  of  the  composition  itself  is 
necessary.  Any  one  who  follows  the  above  quotation  from  Lamartine,  while 
listening  to  the  music,  can  hardly  escape  seeing  the  exact  way  in  which 
Liszt  has  illustrated  it  musically.  Both  in  respect  to  its  poetic  significance 
and  to  its  musical  development,  "  Les  Preludes  "  is  the  clearest  of  all  Liszt's 
twelve  symphonic  poems,  as  it  is  also  the  most  widely  popular.  The  work 
is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  with  all  the  instruments  of  percussion, 
but  without  any  of  the  less  usual  wind  instruments. 


Aria :  "  Dich,  theure  Halle,  gruess'  icli  wieder,"  from  "  Tannliaeuser,"  Act  II.  Scene  1. 

Richard  "Wagner. 

This  excerpt  from  the  second  act  of  "Tannhauser  "  should  not  properly 
be  called  an  aria,  although  it  is  generally  so  styled  on  concert  programmes : 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  traditional  aria-form.  After  an  orchestral  in- 
troduction it  begins  with  a  recitative,  and  then  passes  on  to  a  passage  in 
free  cantilena,  with  which  it  closes.  The  situation  in  the  opera  is  as  follows  : 
Elizabeth,  niece  of  Hermann,  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  has  heard  of  Tann- 
hauser's  return  after  a  long  absence.     She  has  long  been  in  love  with  him, 


(Founded  by  Dr.  Eben  Tourjee.) 
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Send  for  calendar,  or  call  at  the  Institution. 

F.  W.  HALE,  General  Manager. 
FRANKLIN   SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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and  knows  that  her  love  is  returned.  She  comes  into  the  great  hall  of  her 
uncle's  castle,  the  Wartburg,  where  the  singing  contests  are  held,  and  where 
Tannhauser  used  to  vie  in  song  with  the  other  Minnesingers,  and  apostro- 
phizes it  as  follows  :  — 

"I  greet  thee  once  more,  dear  hall  •  joyfully  I  greet  thee,  beloved  place  ! 
In  thee  his  songs  awake  again,  and  wake  me  out  of  a  dark  dream. —  When 
he  left  thee,  how  deserted  thou  didst  seem  to  me  !  All  peace  fled  me,  joy 
departed  from  thee. —  Now,  as  my  bosom  swells,  thou,  too,  seemest  proud 
and  majestic;  he  who  revives  me  and  thee  is  no  longer  so  far  away.  Be 
thou  greeted  of  me  !  " 


M 

■I* 

■Hi  iw 

¥t 

Symphony  No.  1,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  38.  Robert  Schumann,  1810-1856o 

/.     Andante  mi  poco  maestoso  {B-flat  major) 4-4 

Allegro  molto  vivace  {B-flat  major) 2-4 

II.     Larghetto  ( E-flat  major) 3-8 

III.  Scherzo:  Molto  vivace  {D  minor) 3-4 

Trio  I.:  Molto piu  vivace  {D  major) 2-4 

Trio  II :  Same  tempo  as  the  Scherzo  {B-flat  major)     ....  3-4 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso  ( B-flat  major) .  2-2 

This  symphony  was  written  in   1841.     Although  given  out  by  the  com- 
poser as  his  first  symphony,   and  performed  before  any  of  his  others,  the 
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greater  part  of  the  fourth,  in  D  minor,  was  written  before  it.  Schumann 
never  gave  it  any  title,  but  told  some  friends  that,  while  writing  it,  he  had 
spring  in  his  mind,  and  really  meant  the  work,  especially  the  first  and  last 
movements,  as  a  sort  of  musical  suggestion  of  spring.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Friedrich  August,  King  of  Saxony.  The  stately  introductory  figure  on  the 
horns  and  trumpets  was  originally  written  a  third  lower,  and  was  not  put 
into  its  present  shape  until  after  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  work  The  story 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  Schumann,  and  well  shows  how  little  conver- 
sant with  the  orchestra  he  was  at  the  time.  The  phrase  in  its  original 
shape  was  C  (five  times  repeated),  A,  B,  C,  for  the  B -flat  horns  and  trum- 
pets. Now,  of  these  three  notes,  the  A  and  B  are  stopped  notes  of  rather 
dull  quality  on  the  plain  horn,  and  do  not  exist  in  the  scale  of  the  plain 
trumpet  at  all.  The  result  on  first  trying  the  passage  was  that,  after  the 
five  brilliant  open  C's  on  all  four  instruments,  the  A  and  B  came  out  in 
a  ludicrously  buzzing  whisper  on  the  pair  of  horns,  while  the  trumpets 
had  to  leave  them  out  all  together.  This  unlooked-for  effect  set  every  one 
laughing.  Schumann  saw  his  mistake,  and  immediately  remedied  it, 
changing  the  passage  to  E  (five  times  repeated),  C,  D,  E,  all  of  which 
notes  are  good  open  notes  on  both  horns  and  trumpets. 

This  majestic  opening  phrase  of  the  introductory  andante  un  poco  maes- 
toso is  also  the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme  of  the  allegro  molto  vivace 
which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  first  movement.  Nothing  could  be  brighter, 
more  inspiriting,  than  this  first  theme,  in  spite  of  its  rather  academic  cut 
and  the  rather  harsh,  ^/^/-ecclesiastic  succession  of  chords  from  the  end 
of  the  first  phrase  (on  the  dominant,  F)  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  (on 
the  subdominant,  E-flat).  The  second  theme  (in  D  minor),  introduced  on 
the  clarinets  and  bassoons,  against  a  fitful,  nervous  accompanying  figure  in 
the  violas,  has  nothing  of  the  cantabile  character  commonly  associated  with 

symphonic  second  themes.  For  a  conclusion-theme  comes  a  passage  in 
the  rhythm  of  the  first  theme,  which  brings  the  unusually  short  first  part 
of  the  movement  to  a  close.  This  first  part  is  then  regularly  repeated. 
The  working-out  is  long  and  elaborate,  and  contains  not  a  little  new, 
episodic  matter.  It  leads  at  last  to  a  thundering  repetition  of  the  opening 
phrases  of  the  slow  introduction  by  the  full  orchestra.  The  third  part  be- 
gins in  so  unusual  and  irregular  a  fashion  that  one  mistakes  it  at  first  for 
a  continuation  of  the  working-out.  Instead  of  beginning  with  the  usual 
repetition  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic,  it  sets  out  with  the  second  half  of 
this  theme  in  the  subdominant ;  but  the  ear  soon  gets  its  bearings  again, 
and  recognizes  that  the  third  part  has  really  begun.  Before  the  conclusion- 
theme  is  reached,  a  rushing  coda  (animato,  poco  a  poco  stringendd)  sets  in, 
the  strenuous  onward  dash  of  which  is  interrupted  at  one  point  by  the 
I  appearance  of  a  totally  new  phrase  of  a  rather  religious  character  on  the 
strings,  which  after  a  while  loses  itself  in  strains  of  idyllic  tenderness  in 
the  wooden  wind.  This  beautiful  little  episode  is  followed  by  sharp,  strong 
chords  for  the  full  orchestra  and  a  brilliant  fanfare  for  horns,  trumpets, 
and  bassoons  which  ushers  in  the  peroration. 

The  second  movement  (largnetto,  in  E-flat  major)  brings  in  a  cantilena  of 
ideal  beauty,  and  treated  with  exquisite  art :  it  is  one  of  the  richest  pieces 
of  instrumentation*in  all  Schumann.  Especially  beautiful  is  the  effect  of 
the  first  return  of  the  principal  melody  in  the  'celli  over  a  sustained  har- 
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rations are  used  exclusively  in  the  New  York  Cooking 
School  Exhibit,  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Juliet  Corson. 
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mony  in  the  horns  and  second  bassoon,  enriched  with  delicate  bejewelled 
embroidery  in  the  other  strings  and  the  wood-wind.  Of  wonderful  effec- 
tiveness, too,  is  a  short  passage  in  solemn,  mysterious  harmony  on  the  trom- 
bones and  bassoons  just  before  the  close  of  the  movement. 

The  third  movement  is  a  scherzo  with  two  trios  (molto  vivace,  in  D  minor). 
Here,  as  also  in  other  portions  of  the  symphony,  Schumann  seems  to  take 
especial  delight  in  presenting  sharp  and  sudden  contrasts.  Nothing  could 
be  more  different  than  the  mood  of  the  first  sixteen  measures  of  the  scherzo, 
—  perhaps  the  sternest,  grimmest  scherzo- theme  ever  written, —  and  the 
light  playfulness  of  the  passage  that  immediately  follows  upon  its  heels. 
The  first  trio  {niolto  piu  vivace,  in  D  major,  2-4  time)  so  vividly  recalls  the 
rhythm  of  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement  that  one  can  hardly  per- 
suade one's  self  that  it  is  not  really  identical  with  it.  Curiously  enough, 
however,  the  rhythm  is  not  the  same,  and  the  imagined  similarity  is  merely 
an  auditory  illusion  :  the  only  real  resemblance  is  that  the  two  rhythms 
might  very  well  be  superimposed  one  upon  the  other,  and  the  ear  has  had 
the  first  so  persistently  impressed  upon  it  during  almost  the  whole  of  the 
first  movement  that  it  cannot  forget  it,  and  thinks  to  hear  it  still,  just  as 
the  eye,  after  looking  long  and  fixedly  at  a  red  figure,  thinks  it  sees  the 
same  figure  painted  in  green  on  a  white  ceiling.  The  second  trio  (in  B-flat 
major,  3-4  time,  is  built  up  on  a  lightly  tripping  theme,  which  soon,  how- 
ever, gains  in  earnestness  of  purpose. 

The  finale  {allegro  animato  e  grazioso,  in  B-flat  major)  opens  with  six  meas- 
ures of  vigorous,  stately  introduction  on  the  full  orchestra.  This  is  fol- 
lowed, after  a  brief  pause,  by  the  daintiest,  playfullest  rondo-theme,  in  the 
course  of  the  development  of  which  the  sterner  introductory  figure  returns 
more  than  once,  and  at  last  monopolizes  the  whole  field,  winding  up  with 
a  series  of  canonical  imitations  of  intensely  dramatic  effectiveness.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  account  for  this  passage  always  recalling  to  my  mind 
the  "Though  thousands  languish  and  fall  beside  thee,  and  tens  of  thousands 
around  thee  perish,"  in  Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah  "  :  there  is  no  real  musical 
resemblance  between  the  two ;  and  yet,  whenever  I  hear  one  of  them,  I  can 
not  persuade  myself  that  I  am  not  hearing  the  other.  I  once  lost  a  bet  on 
these  two  passages.  After  this  dramatic  storm  has  subsided,  soft  horn-calls 
and  a  joyous  flute-cadenza  lead  us  back  to  the  tripping  and  skipping  rondo- 
theme, —  this  time  on  the  flute  and  bassoon,  two  octaves  apart  in  Mozart 
fashion, —  and  the  movement  proceeds  with  its  development  much  as  before, 
ending  with  a.  brilliant  coda,  poco  a poco  accelerando. 

Ui  Of  all  Schumann's  four  symphonies,  this  one  is  probably  the  prime  favor- 
ite with  the  musical  public  all  the  world  over ;  and  not  a  few  musicians 
concur  in  this  opinion.  For  brightness  and  brilliancy  of  thematic  material 
and  for  perspicuous  clearness  of  style,  it  certainly  must  stand  at  their  head. 
In  a  certain  sense,  it  is  the  most  truly  symphonic  of  his  orchestral  works,  the 
one  in  which  the  symphonic  style  is  most  unflinchingly  adhered  to.  When 
it  first  appeared,  it  was  criticised  as  being  overscored,  the  instrumentation 
too  constantly  charged  with  wind -tone.  But  times  and  standards  have 
changed  considerably  since  then,  and  few  judges  would  think  of  bringing 
such  a  charge  against  it  now. 

ENTR'ACTE. 

No  clear  conception  can  be  gained  of  the  clear  relation  of  Music  to  the 
rest  of  our  faculties,  and  no  sort  of  explanation  can  be  given  of  its  position 
in  the  world,  unless  we  are  careful  to  separate  what  may  be  termed  the  acci- 
dents of  its  history  from  its  essential  characteristics.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
its  employment  by  civilized  man  was,  till  comparatively  recently,  almost  en- 
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tirely  in  connection  with  words.  This  was  to  be  expected,  until  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  and  its  instruments  should  have  reached  an  advanced  point. 
The  voice  —  man's  first  and  most  natural  instrument  —  is  also  the  organ  of 
speech,  and  speech  arrived  at  high  (in  Greece  the  highest)  development 
while  Music's  full  powers  were  wholly  undreamed  of.  What  wonder  that  the 
hymn  should  "rule  the  lyre  "  —  that  speech  called  up  the  budding  art  to  add 
charm  and  emphasis  to  words  and  held  it  under  an  imperious  sway  ?  But 
the  historical  connection  between  Music  and  Poetry  has  led  many  to  sup- 
pose that  this  is  the  ideal  condition,  and  will  be  more  than  ever  realized  in 
the  future.  The  view  that  Poetry  and  Music  should  unite,  each  at  its 
highest,  and  that  the  period  of  possible  independence  is  the  passing  and 
less  valuable  stage,  is  almost  invariably  connected  with  the  idea  that  the 
germs  of  the  two  arts  started  together.  My  view  is  of  course  the  reverse, 
that  the  musical  instinct  existed  long  before  coherent  intellectual  concep- 
tions were  possible,  and  that  Music,  having  passed  through  a  long  and  im- 
perfect stage  of  tutelage,  breaks  forth  in  the  fulness  of  her  unfettered 
strength,  still  indeed  a  possible  ally  of  Poetry,  but  insisting  everywhere  on 
her  own  inalienable  rights.  I  will  not  trench  here  on  the  subject  of  the 
actual  objective  union  of  the  two  arts,  which  we  shall  consider  in  the 
chapters  on  Song  and  Opera  :  but  this  will  be  the  place  to  examine  some- 
what further  the  question  of  the  general  relationship  between  these  so- 
called  sister-arts.  It  is  here  that  I  think  the  question  of  origin  becomes  of 
extreme  importance.  If  the  germs  of  musical  emotion  are  traced  back 
through  thousands  and  thousands  of  organisms  to  ages  far  beyond  the  more 
distinctly  intellectual  conceptions  of  Poetry,  we  shall  be  led  to  regard  very 
differently  the  attempted  connections  and  mutual  intrepretations  of  the  two 
arts  in  their  developed  forms.  I  am  not  claiming  greater  intrinsic  value  for 
musical  emotions,  only  a  longer  history ;  and  in  this  respect  their  position 
among  our  artistic  feelings  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  deep  sea-cur- 
rents, part  of  the  same  ocean  as  the  waves  above,  but  not  in  obvious  close 
connection  with  them  or  a  guide  to  their  pace  and  direction. 

Not  that  I  would  ignore  the  immense  scope  of  the  sense  of  analogy  in  the 
emotional  region.  Even  in  the  absence  of  inherent  connection,  the  fuller 
vitality  resulting  from  a  powerful  stirring  of  one  part  of  our  emotional 
nature  seems  often  to  quicken  all  the  higher  faculties  and  susceptibilities, 
and  in  this  way  might  often  give  rise  to  associations  between  them.     But 
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though  subjective  affinities  of  course  exist  between  many  deep  impressions 
and  emotions  of  the  same  being,  it  is  not  enough  realized  how  different 
these  are  from  interpretations  or  translations.  Words  are,  in  a  general  way, 
so  closely  interlocked  with  ideas,  that  it  seems  a  kind  of  necessity  of  thought 
to  crystallize  all  impressions  by  their  means ;  and  Poetry,  being  the  art  of 
words  par  excellence,  is  vaguely  regarded  as  a  natural  mine  of  conceptions 
and  metaphors  suited  to  all  emotional  experiences,  and  able  to  embody  all 
lofty  reality. 

The  very  attempt  to  express  one  thing  in  terms  of  another  often  seems 
to  give  the  kind  of  relief  that  one  gets  from  bodily  change  of  posture ;  for 
the  dwelling  on  anything  wholly  within  its  own  region  is  apt  to  produce  a 
kind  of  mental  pins-and-needles.  But  there  is  a  distinct  danger  of  mistak- 
ing this  sort  of  mental  relief  for  fresh  knowledge,  and  of  ignoring  the  point 
at  which  impressions  become  ultimate  through  a  true  differentiation  of  our 
faculties.  A  man  who  calls  Milan  Cathedral  a  marble  poem,  or  conceives 
of  his  jtancee  as  a  female  poem,  does  what  is  quite  justifiable  but  not  in- 
structive ;  for  he  does  not  really  judge  these  objects,  either  as  a  whole  or 
in  detail,  by  reference  to  Poetry.  The  secret  of  the  uniformities  he  is 
dimly  conscious  of  lies  in  the  furthest  depths  of  his  own  being,  and  is  not 
penetrated  by  imaginary  identifications  of  widely  varying  impressions ; 
young  ladies  and  cathedrals  not  being  really  poems  any  more  than  cathe- 
drals are  young  ladies.  Similarly  there  is  no  harm  in  calling  a  picture  a 
symphony,  as  long  as  it  is  recognized  that  such  uniformity  as  is  felt  consists 
in  the  most  general  attribute  of  harmonious  beauty,  the  manifestation  of 
which  in  the  one  case  throws  no  light  on  that  in  the  other.  Though  one 
hears  people  talk  of  such  and  such  a  picture  being  "like  music,"  no  one,  I 
suppose,  was  ever  so  bold  to  say  that  a  picture,  or  a  part  of  a  picture,  was 
like  a  particular  modulation  from  C  to  E  minor  ;  and  it  is  this,  and  things 
like  this  (not  technically  known,  but  felt),  which  give  the  true  artistic  musi- 
cal pleasure,  as  distinct  from  general  and  suffusive  feelings  of  admiration, 
excitement,  or  awe. 

And  these  remarks  will  apply  at  once  to  the  "  instrumental  poems " 
which  we  hear  so  much  about.  On  this  subject  the  modern  theories  have 
made  Beethoven  the  inevitable  centre  of  dispute.  It  is  a  real  distress  that 
the  bone  of  contention  should  be  the  music  in  love  of  which  all  are  so  pro- 
foundly one.  When  I  read  anything  written  with  so  much  insight  and 
reverence  as  the  paper  written  on  that  music  contributed  some  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Dannreuther  to  Macmillan's  Magazine,  I  vividly  feel,  "Arnicas 
Dannreuther  ;"  but  again  some  of  his  remarks  in  that  very  paper  - —  as  that 
Beethoven's  later  music  preaches  "  depreciation  of  self  and  negation  of 
personality" — compel  me  to  add  "  major  amicus  Beethoven,"  and  to  recog- 
nize that  any  attempt  at  mutual  comprehension  is  hazardous.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  said  as  to  the  supposed  poetical 
basis  of  great  instrumental  works.  The  "  poetical  conceptions  "  have 
almost  always  to  be  guessed  at ;  for  to  say,  as  Mr.  Dannreuther  does,  that 
where  not  avowed  they  are  implied,  is  simply  to  beg  the  question.  But 
even  had  Beethoven  always,  instead  of  extremely  seldom,  hinted  at  such 
things,  and  even  had  he  never,  instead  of  frequently,  complained  of  their 
discovery  by  others,  I  should  say  the  same. 

The  reference  to  some  analogue  in  another  region  may,  as  we  saw,  have 
been  occasionally  an  interest  and  a  convenient  verbal  outlet  to  Beethoven  as 
to  others :  two  melodic  parts  may  seem  to  sustain  a  dialogue  or  a  dispute, 
storm  and  struggle  may  yield  to  calm  and  sunshine,  Fate  may  knock  at  the 
gate  :  but  the  whimsical  absurdities  which  result  in  attempts  to  press  home 
and  follow  out  such  fancies,  even  in  the  comparatively  few  cases  where 
they  seem   momentarily  obvious  enough  to  be  interesting,  show  what  an 
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unessential  luxury  they  are.  And  are  we  poorer  instead  of  richer  if  our 
worlds  are  multiplied  ?  Are  we  bound  to  catch  the  echoes  of  the  visible 
world  in  all  we  hear  ?  For  it  must  be  noticed  that  even  such  descriptive 
analogies  as  can  be  plausibly  adduced  are  not  in  any  special  sense  poet- 
ical, but  only  of  some  external  or  human  significance  :  there  is  no  poetry 
in  such  isolated  conceptions  as  grief  or  triumph,  appeal  and  response, 
storm  and  calm  and  moonlight,  and  the  rest.  And  indeed  the  tendency  I 
have  been  discussing  seems  to  me  as  damaging  to  the  idea  of  Poetry  as 
to  that  of  Music.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  those  who  so  speak  conceived 
of  poetry  only  in  unformed  and  unrelated  streaks  and  patches,  and  not  in 
its  truly  artistic  aspects.  Poetry  differs  indeed  from  music  in  drawing  its 
subjects  from  life,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  all  life  is  poetry,  any  more 
than  all  sounds  are  music  :  and  the  greatest  poetical  artist,  in  discovering 
and  drawing  forth  the  latent  harmonies  of  human  and  natural  relations, 
exercises  an  imaginative  faculty  as  much  beyond  the  crude  suggestions  of 
programme  "  analysis  "  as  the  composer  who  draws  forms  of  unparalleled 
beauty  from  his  meaningless  six  octaves  of  notes. —  Edmund  Gurney,  The 
Power  of  Sound. 


Largo.  George  Frederic  Handel. 

{Arranged for  violin  solo,  harp,  violins  in  unison,  and  full  orchestra  by  Hellmesberger.) 

This  exceedingly  popular  movement  has  a  history  of  its  own.  The 
original  composition  belongs  to  one  of  Handel's  Italian  operas,  "  Serse  " 
(Xerxes).  This  opera  was  written  by  Handel  between  Dec.  26,  1737,  and 
Feb.  14,  1738  :  it  was  first  brought  out  in  London  on  April  15,  1738.  The 
part  of  Xerxes  (the  leading  part  in  the  opera)  was  written  for  soprano 
(or  mezzo-soprano),  according  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  Handel's  day, 
which  was  that  the  leading  part,  whether  male  or  female,  in  almost  any 
opera,  should  be 'written  for  a  female  voice. 

The  air  in  question  is  the  first  number  in  the  opera,  after  the  overture, 
and  is  sung  by  Xerxes  himself.  The  stage-direction  in  Handel's  score  is, 
"  A  summer-house  beside  a  most  beautiful  garden,  in  the  middle  of  which  stands 
a  plane-tree."  Xerxes  is  lazily  lolling  under  the  tree,  and  the  air  he  sings  is 
preceded  by  the  following  recitative  :  "  Soft  and  beautiful  leaves  of  my  be- 
loved plane-tree,  may  fate  shine  through  you.  Thunder,  lightning,  and 
storms  have  never  outraged  your  dear  peace,  nor  has  the  fierce  south  wind 
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come  to 
larghetto 
quatrain  : 


profane  you." 
the    score), 


in 


This   recitative 
of    which    the 


is  followed   by  an  air   (marked 
original    text    is    the   following 


Serse. —  Ombra  mai  fu 
Di  vegetabile 
Cara  ed  amabile 

Soave  piu.     [Si  tiene  ammirando  il  filatano.] 

(Xerxes. —  There  never  was  a  more  agreeable  shade  of  a  dear  and  lovely 
plant.     [Stands  admiring  the  plane-tree. .]) 

The  air,  which  is  quite  short,  has  a  fully  written-out  accompaniment  for 
four-part  string  orchestra  (a  not  too  common  thing  in  Handel's  scores),  be- 
sides, a  thorough-bass  figuring,  which  looks  as  if  the  composer  meant  to  add 
an  improvised  harpsichord-part  at  the  performance.  The  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  air  is  thoroughly  pastoral,  and  the  deeper  emotions  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

But  Hellmesberger,  of  Vienna,  saw  chances  of  enormous  effect  in  this 
simple  melody,  if  not  of  the  sort  Handel  contemplated.  He  has  arranged 
it  as  follows :  he  first  has  the  air  played  through  by  a  solo  violin,  accom- 
panied by  a  harp  (Handel's  original  harmony  being  retained  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  circumstances).  Then  he  has  the  same  air  repeated  by  all 
the  violins  in  unison,  the  accompaniment  being  given  to  more  and  more 
instruments,  until,  toward  the  close,  the  full  wealth  of  the  modern  orchestra 
is  called  into  play.  As  a  piece  of  gorgeous  tone-color,  this  arrangement  of 
Handel's  little  pastoral  air  is  quite  unique  in  its  way. 


Minuet  of  Will-o'-the- Wisps,  Waltz  of  Sylphs,  from  "  The  Damnation  of  Faust." 

Hector  Berlioz,  1803-1869. 

/.     Menuet  des  Feu-follets :  Moderato  (D  major) 3-4 

//.      Valse  des  Sylphes :  Allegro,  mouvement  de  valse  (D  major)  ....     3-8 

The  minuet  of  Will-o'-the-Wisps  comes  in'  the  scene  in  Berlioz's  "  Faust" 
in  which  Mephistopheles  sings  his  serenade  to  Marguerite.  The  scene  is 
at  night,  in  the  street  before  Marguerite's  house.  Mephistopheles  enters, 
and,  before  singing  his  serenade,  summons  to  his  aid  an  army  of  will-o'-the- 
wisps  to  hover  round  the  house  and  bewilder  Marguerite's  senses  with  their 
magic.  This  minuet  is  purely  orchestral  :  in  form  it  is  pretty  nearly  the 
regular  minuet  and  trio,  to  which  a  rapid  coda  in  2-2  time  is  added,  built 
upon  the  theme  of  Mephistopheles's  serenade.  As  a  piece  of  orchestral 
coloring,  the  minuet  is  almost  unique :  there  is  in  it  a  peculiar  effect  such  as 
no  other  composer  but  Berlioz  has  ever  attempted,  and  which  Berlioz  him- 
self has  suggested  only  on  one  other  occasion.*     This  is  the  effect^of  fitful 

*In  the  "  March  to  the  Scaffold"  in  the  "  Fantastic  "  symphony. 
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flickering  light  against  a  dark,  sombre  background.  Suggestions  of  bright 
light  or  of  darkness  are  not  uncommon  in  music  of  the  picturesque  sort : 
the  peculiarity  here  is  the  suggestion  of  bright  lights  in  darkness,  of  light 
and  darkness  at  the  same  time. 

The  Waltz  of  Sylphs  is  an  orchestral  bit  from  an  earlier  part  of  the  same 
work.  It  belongs  to  Scene  7  of  Part  I. :  "  Bushy  meadows  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe  " ;  the  scene  in  which  Mephistopheles  puts  Faust  to  sleep,  and 
summons  the  gnomes  and  sylphs  to  bring  him  dreams  of  love  and  Mar- 
guerite. The  waltz  represents  the  sylphs  dancing  away  through  the  air 
after  the  performance  of  their  magic  task.  The  melody  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  immediately  preceding  "  Chorus  of  Gnomes  and 
Sylphs,"  but  in  a  different  tempo  and  rhythm.  It  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate, fairy-like  bits  of  orchestration  in  all  music. 


Prelude  and  Finale  from  "  Tristan  and  Isolde."  Richard  Wagner. 

I.     Prelude:  Slow  and  languishing  [A  minor) 6-8 

II.     Finale:  Beginning  very  moderately  {A-jlat  major  and  B  major) 4-4 

The  orchestral  prelude  to  Wagner's  "  Tristan  and  Isolde  "  is,  for  the  most 
part,  based  on  two  themes,  or  "leading  motives,"  taken  from  the  music- 
drama  itself.  The  first  of  these  is  the  love-potion-motive,  the  musical 
phrase  associated  with  the  charmed  philter  Isolde  unwittingly  shares  with 
Tristan  instead  of  the  poisonous  draught  she  really  intended.  The  second 
theme  is  the  motive  of  "  Tristan's  glance,  beseeching  pity,"  as  Isolde  is 
dressing  his  wounds  after  the  single  combat  in  which  he  killed  Sir  Morold, 
her  betrothed.  This  prelude  is  in  the  form  of  a  gradual  crescendo  up  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  dynamic  force  and  then  a  gradual,  diminishing  back  again 
to  the  softest  pianissimo.  It  is  a  free  development  and  interweaving  of  the 
two  themes  on  which  it  is  based. 

The  excerpt  from  the  finale  of  the  third  act —  often  known  as  "  Isolde's 
Love-Death" —  comprises  Isolde's  dying  speech  over  Tristan's  dead  body. 
The  text  is,  in  literal  prose  translation,  as  follows  :  — 

"  How  he  smiles,  sweet  and  softly,  how  he  tenderly  opens  his  eyes, —  do 
ye  see  it,  friends  ?  Did  ye  not  see  it  ?  how  he  shines  ever  brighter  ?  how 
he  rises  on  high,  shone  around  by  stars  ?  Do  ye  not:  see  it  ?  how  his  heart 
swells  with  courage,  and  majestically  fills  his  breast  ?  how  sweet  breath, 
blissfully  soft,  gently  breathes  from  his  lips  ?  Friends  !  See  !  Do  ye  not 
feel  and  see  it  ?  Do  I  hear  but  this  melody  that  so  wondrously  and  softly, 
ecstatically  complaining,  all-saying,  gently  redeeming,  sounding  from  him, 
soars  aloft,  permeates  me,  sweetly  singing  sounds  around  me  ?  Ringing 
clearer,  surging  around  me,  is  it  waves  of  gentle  breezes  ?  Is  it  billows  of 
blissful  odors  ?  How  they  swell,  roar  around  me  ;  shall  I  breathe,  shall  I 
harken  ?  Shall  I  drink,  immerse  myself,  sweetly  exhale  myself  in  per- 
fumes ?  In  the  ecstatic  ocean's  billowing  flood,  in  the  sounding  roar  of 
waves  of  sweet  odor,  in  the  world-breath's  wafting  All  —  to  drown  —  sink 
down  —  unconscious  —  highest  joy !  " 

The  music  is  but  a  little  varied  repetition  of  the  closing  movement  in  the 
great  love-scene  in  the  second  act  to  which,  however,  Wagner  has  here 
added  another,  more  ecstatic  peroration.  The  music-drama  of  "  Tristan 
and  Isolde  "  was  first  given  at  the  Court  Opera  in  Munich,  under  Hans  von 
Billow's  direction,  on  June  10,  1865.  A  few  years  before  it  had  gone 
through  upwards  of  fifty  rehearsals  at  the  Court  Opera  in  Vienna,  and  was 
then  abandoned,  as  "  impossible."     It  was  the  first  work  in  Wagner's  third 


manner  ever  given  in  public. 
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I.    Andante  un  poco  maestoso  (B-flat  major)  -  -  4-4 

Allegro  molto  vivace  (B-flat  major)    -         -  -  2-4 

II.    Larghetto  (B-flat  major)     -         -         -         -  -  3-8 

III.  Scherzo :  Molto  vivace  (D  minor)  -  3-4 
Trio  I. :  Molto  piu  vivace  (D  major)  -  2-4 
Trio  II. :   Same  tempo  as  the  Scherzo  (B-flat  major)  3-4 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso  (B-flat  major)  -  -  2-2 

Handel      ----------        Largo 

Berlioz      -         Two  movements  from  "  La  Damnation  de  Faust,"  Op.  24 

I.    Menuet  des  Feu-follets :   Moderato  (D  major)       -         -         3-4 
II.    Valse  des  Sylphes:  Allegro,  mouvement  de  valse  (D  major)  3-8 

Wagner     -       Prelude  and  Closing  Scene  (Love's  Death),  from  "  Tristan 

and  Isolde  " 
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"  The  Preludes,"  symphonic  poem  in  C  major.  Franz  Liszt. 

Andante  {C  major) 4-4 

Andante  marcato  (C  major)      .     .     .     . .     .     .12-8 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo  (A  minor)     .     .  ■ 2-2 

Allegretto  pastorale  [A  major) 6-8 

Allegro  ?narziale  animato  (C  major) .   -*;     2-2 

Andante  maestoso  (C  major) 12-8 

The  text,  of  which  this  symphonic  poem  is  the  musical  illustration,  is 
taken  from  Lamartine's  "  Meditations  Poetiques,"  and  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  Is  our  life  anything  but  a  series  of  preludes  to  that  unknown  song,  the 

first  solemn  note  of  which  is  intoned  by  death  ? —  Love  forms  the  enchanted 

dawn  of  every  existence ;  but  whose  is  the  destiny  in  which  the  first  bliss  of 

happiness  is  not  interrupted  by  some  storm  whose  fatal  breath  dissipates 

his  beautiful  illusions,  whose  fell  lightning  blasts  his  altar ;  and  whose  is  the 

cruelly  wounded  soul  that,  on  coming  out  of  one  of  its  tempests,  does  not 

seek  repose  for  its  memories  in  the  sweet  calm  of  life  in  the  country  ?  Yet 
man  can  hardly  resign  himself  to  enjoy  long  the  beneficent  tepidity  which 
first  charmed  him  in  Nature's  bosom  ;  and,  when  '  the  trumpet  has  sounded 
the  alarm-signal,'  he  rushes  to  his  post  of  danger,  no  matter  what  the  war 
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that  calls  him  to  the  ranks,  to  find  again  in  righting  the  full  consciousness 
of  himself  and  the  entire  possession  of  his  strength." 

After  quoting  this  text,  no  elaborate  analysis  of  the  composition  itself  is 
necessary.  Any  one  who  follows  the  above  quotation  from  Lamartine,  while 
listening  to  the  music,  can  hardly  escape  seeing  the  exact  way  in  which 
Liszt  has  illustrated  it  musically.  Both  in  respect  to  its  poetic  significance 
and  to  its  musical  development,  "  Les  Preludes  "  is  the  clearest  of  all  Liszt's 
twelve  symphonic  poems,  as  it  is  also  the  most  widely  popular.  The  work 
is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  with  all  the  instruments  of  percussion, 
but  without  any  of  the  less  usual  wind  instruments. 


Aria :  "  Dich.,  th.eurejHalle,  grruess'  ich.  wieder,"  from  "  Tannhaeuser,"  Act  II.  Scene  1. 

Richard  Wagner. 

This  excerpt  from  the  second  act  of  "Tannhauser  "  should  not  properly 
be  called  an  aria,  although  it  is  generally  so  styled  on  concert  programmes  : 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  traditional  aria-form.  After  an  orchestral  in- 
troduction it  begins  with  a  recitative,  and  then  passes  on  to  a  passage  in 
free  cantilena,  with  which  it  closes.  The  situation  in  the  opera  is  as  follows : 
Elizabeth,  niece  of  Hermann,  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  has  heard  of  Tann- 
hauser's  return  after  a  long  absence.     She  has  long  been  in  love  with  him, 
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and  knows  that  her  love  is  returned.  She  comes  into  the  great  hall  of  her 
uncle's  castle,  the  Wartburg,  where  the  singing  contests  are  held,  and  where 
Tannhauser  used  to  vie  in  song  with  the  other  Minnesingers,  and  apostro- 
phizes it  as  follows  :  — 

"  I  greet  thee  once  more,  dear  hall ;  joyfully  I  greet  thee,  beloved  place  ! 
In  thee  his  songs  awake  again,  and  wake  me  out  of  a  dark  dream. —  When 
he  left  thee,  how  deserted  thou  didst  seem  to  me!  All  peace  fled  me,  joy 
departed  from  thee. —  Now,  as  my  bosom  swells,  thou,  too,  seemest  proud 
and  majestic ;  he  who  revives  me  and  thee  is  no  longer  so  far  away.  Be 
thou  greeted  of  me!" 


Symphony  No.  1,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  38.  Robert  Schumann,  1810-1856, 

/.     Andante  un poco  maestoso  (B-flat  major)     ........  4-4 

Allegro  molto  vivace  {B-flat  major) 2-4 

II.     Larghetto  ( E-flat  major) 3-8 

III.  Scherzo:  Molto  vivace  (D  minor) 3-4 

Trio  I. :  Molto  piii  vivace  (D  major). 2-4 

Trio  II. :  Same  tempo  as  the  Scherzo  {B-flat  major)     ....  3-4 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso  ( B-flat  major) 2-2 

This  symphony  was  written  in   1841.     Although  given  out  by  the  com- 
poser as  his  first  symphony,   and  performed  before  any  of  his  others,  the 
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greater  part  of  the  fourth,  in  D  minor,  was  written  before  it.  Schumann 
never  gave  it  any  title,  but  told  some  friends  that,  while  writing  it,  he  had 
spring  in  his  mind,  and  really  meant  the  work,  especially  the  first  and  last 
movements,  as  a  sort  of  musical  suggestion  of  spring.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Friedrich  August,  King  of  Saxony.  The  stately  introductory  figure  on  the 
horns  and  trumpets  was  originally  written  a  third  lower,  and  was  not  put 
into  its  present  shape  until  after  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  work  The  story 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  Schumann,  and  well  shows  how  little  conver- 
sant with  the  orchestra  he  was  at  the  time.  The  phrase  in  its  original 
shape  was  C  (five  times  repeated),  A,  B,  C,  for  the  B-flat  horns  and  trum- 
pets. Now,  of  these  three  notes,  thejA.  and  B  are  stopped  notes  of  rather 
dull  quality  on  the  plain  horn,  and  do  not  exist  in  the  scale  of  the  plain 
trumpet  at  all.  The  result  on  first  trying  the  passage  was  that,  after  the 
five  brilliant  open  C's  on  all  four  instruments,  the  A  and  B  came  out  in 
a  ludicrously  buzzing  whisper  on  the  pair  of  horns,  while  the  trumpets 
had  to  leave  them  out  all  together.  This  unlooked-for  effect  set  every  one 
laughing.  Schumann  saw  his  mistake,  and  immediately  remedied  it, 
changing  the  passage  to  E  (five  times  repeated),  C,  D,  E,  all  of  which 
notes  are  good  open  notes  on  both  horns  and  trumpets. 

This  majestic  opening  phrase  of  the  introductory  andante  un  poco  maes- 
toso is  also  the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme  of  the  allegro  molto  vivace 
which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  first  movement.  Nothing  could  be  brighter, 
more  inspiriting,  than  this  first  theme,  in  spite  of  its  rather  academic  cut 
and  the  rather  harsh,  ^//atf/'-ecclesiastic  succession  of  chords  from  the  end 
of  the  first  phrase  (on  the  dominant,  F)  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  (on 
the  subdominant,  E-flat).  The  second  theme  (in  D  minor),  introduced  on 
the  clarinets  and  bassoons,  against  a  fitful,  nervous  accompanying  figure  in 
the  violas,  has  nothing  of  the  cantabile  character  commonly  associated  with 

symphonic  second  themes.  For  a  conclusion-theme  comes  a  passage  in 
the  rhythm  of  the  first  theme,  which  brings  the  unusually  short  first  part 
of  the  movement  to  a  close.  This  first  part  is  then  regularly  repeated. 
The  working-out  is  long  and  elaborate,  and  contains  not  a  little  new, 
episodic  matter.  It  leads  at  last  to  a  thundering  repetition  of  the  opening 
phrases  of  the  slow  introduction  by  the  full  orchestra.  The  third  part  be- 
gins in  so  unusual  and  irregular  a  fashion  that  one  mistakes  it  at  first  for 
a  continuation  of  the  working-out.  Instead  of  beginning  with  the  usual 
repetition  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic,  it  sets  out  with  the  second  half  of 
this  theme  in  the  subdominant ;  but  the  ear  soon  gets  its  bearings  again, 
and  recognizes  that  the  third  part  has  really  begun.  Before  the  conclusion- 
theme  is  reached,  a  rushing  coda  (animato,  poco  a  poco  stringendd)  sets  in, 
the  strenuous  onward  dash  of  which  is  interrupted  at  one  point  by  the 
appearance  of  a  totally  new  phrase  of  a  rather  religious  character  on  the 
strings,  which  after  a  while  loses  itself  in  strains  of  idyllic  tenderness  in 
the  wooden  wind.  This  beautiful  little  episode  is  followed  by  sharp,  strong 
chords  for  the  full  orchestra  and  a  brilliant  fanfare  for  horns,  trumpets, 
and  bassoons  which  ushers  in  the  peroration. 

The  second  movement  {larghetto,  in  E-flat  major)  brings  in  a  cantilena  of 
ideal  beauty,  and  treated  with  exquisite  art  :  it  is  one  of  the  richest  pieces 
of  instrumentation  in  all  Schumann.  Especially  beautiful  is  the  effect  of 
the  first  return  of  the  principal  melody  in  the  'celli  over  a  sustained  har- 
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mony  in  the  horns  and  second  bassoon,  enriched  with  delicate  bejewelled 
embroidery  in  the  other  strings  and  the  wood-wind.  Of  wonderful  effec- 
tiveness, too,  is  a  short  passage  in  solemn,  mysterious  harmony  on  the  trom- 
bones and  bassoons  just  before  the  close  of  the  movement. 

The  third  movement  is  a  scherzo  with  two  trios  {molto  vivace,  in  D  minor). 
Here,  as  also  in  other  portions  of  the  symphony,  Schumann  seems  to  take 
especial  delight  in  presenting  sharp  and  sudden  contrasts.  Nothing  could 
be  more  different  than  the  mood  of  the  first  sixteen  measures  of  the  scherzo, 
—  perhaps  the  sternest,  grimmest  scherzo- theme  ever  written, —  and  the 
light  playfulness  of  the  passage  that  immediately  follows  upon  its  heels. 
The  first  trio  {molto  piu  vivace,  in  D  major,  2-4  time)  so  vividly  recalls  the 
rhythm  of  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement  that  one  can  hardly  per- 
suade one's  self  that  it  is  not  really  identical  with  it.  Curiously  enough, 
however,  the  rhythm  is  not  the  same,  and  the  imagined  similarity  is  merely 
an  auditory  illusion  :  the  only  real-  resemblance  is  that  the  two  rhythms 
might  very  well  be  superimposed  one  upon  the  other,  and  the  ear  has  had 
the  first  so  persistently  impressed  upon  it  during  almost  the  whole  of  the 
first  movement  that  it  cannot  forget  it,  and  thinks  to  hear  it  still,  just  as 
the  eye,  after  looking  long  and  fixedly  at  a  red  figure,  thinks  it  sees  the 
same  figure  painted  in  green  on  a  white  ceiling.  The  second  trio  (in  B-flat 
major,  3-4  time,  is  built  up  on  a  lightly  tripping  theme,  which  soon,  how- 
ever, gains  in  earnestness  of  purpose. 

The  finale  (allegro  animato  e  grazioso,  in  B-flat  major)  opens  with  six  meas- 
ures of  vigorous,  stately  introduction  on  the  full  orchestra.  This  is  fol- 
lowed, after  a  brief  pause,  by  the  daintiest,  playfullest  rondo-theme,  in  the 
course  of  the  development  of  which  the  sterner  introductory  figure  returns 
more  than  once,  and  at  last  monopolizes  the  whole  field,  winding  up  with 
a  series  of  canonical  imitations  of  intensely  dramatic  effectiveness.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  account  for  this  passage  always  recalling  to  my  mind 
the  "Though  thousands  languish  and  fall  beside  thee,  and  tens  of  thousands 
around  thee  perish,"  in  Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah  "  :  there  is  no  real  musical 
resemblance  between  the  two ;  and  yet,  whenever  I  hear  one  of  them,  I  can 
not  persuade  myself  that  I  am  not  hearing  the  other.  I  once  lost  a  bet  on 
these  two  passages.  After  this  dramatic  storm  has  subsided,  soft  horn-calls 
and  a  joyous  flute-cadenza  lead  us  back  to  the  tripping  and  skipping  rondo- 
theme, —  this  time  on  the  flute  and  bassoon,  two  octaves  apart  in  Mozart 
fashion, —  and  the  movement  proceeds  with  its  development  much  as  before, 
ending  with  a  brilliant  coda,  poco  a  poco  accelerando. 

'p  Of  all  Schumann's  four  symphonies,  this  one  is  probably  the  prime  favor- 
ite with  the  musical  public  all  the  world  over ;  and  not  a  few  musicians 
concur  in  this  opinion.  For  brightness  and  brilliancy  of  thematic  material 
and  for  perspicuous  clearness  of  style,  it  certainly  must  stand  at  their  head. 
In  a  certain  sense,  it  is  the  most  truly  symphonic  of  his  orchestral  works,  the 
one  in  which  the  symphonic  style  is  most  unflinchingly  adhered  to.  When 
it  first  appeared,  it  was  criticised  as  being  overscored,  the  instrumentation 
too  constantly  charged  with  wind -tone.  But  times  and  standards  have 
changed  considerably  since  then,  and  few  judges  would  think  of  bringing 
such  a  charge  against  it  now. 

ENTR'ACTE. 

No  clear  conception  can  be  gained  of  the  clear  relation  of  Music  to  the 
rest  of  our  faculties,  and  no  sort  of  explanation  can  be  given  of  its  position 
in  the  world,  unless  we  are  careful  to  separate  what  may  be  termed  the  acci- 
dents of  its  history  from  its  essential  characteristics.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
its  employment  by  civilized  man  was,  till  comparatively  recently,  almost  en- 
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tirely  in  connection  with  words.  This  was  to  be  expected,  until  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  and  its  instruments  should  have  reached  an  advanced  point. 
The  voice  —  man's  first  and  most  natural  instrument  —  is  also  the  organ  of 
speech,  and  speech  arrived  at  high  (in  Greece  the  highest)  development 
while  Music's  full  powers  were  wholly  undreamed  of.  What  wonder  that  the 
hymn  should  "  rule  the  lyre  "  —  that  speech  called  up  the  budding  art  to  add 
charm  and  emphasis  to  words  and  held  it  under  an  imperious  sway  ?  But 
the. historical  connection  between  Music  and  Poetry  has  led  many  to  sup- 
pose that  this  is  the  ideal  condition,  and  will  be  more  than  ever  realized  in 
the  future.  The  view  that  Poetry  and  Music  should  unite,  each  at  its 
highest,  and  that  the  period  of  possible  independence  is  the  passing  and 
less  valuable  stage,  is  almost  invariably  connected  with  the  idea  that  the 
germs  of  the  two  arts  started  together.  My  view  is  of  course  the  reverse, 
that  the  musical  instinct  existed  long  before  coherent  intellectual  concep- 
tions were  possible,  and  that  Music,  having  passed  through  a  long  and  im- 
perfect stage  of  tutelage,  breaks  forth  in  the  fulness  of  her  unfettered 
strength,  still  indeed  a  possible  ally  of  Poetry,  but  insisting  everywhere  on 
her  own  inalienable  rights.  I  will  not  trench  here  on  the  subject  of  the 
actual  objective  union  of  the  two  arts,  which  we  shall  consider  in  the 
chapters  on  Song  and  Opera  :  but  this  will  be  the  place  to  examine  some- 
what further  the  question  of  the  general  relationship  between  these  so- 
called  sister-arts.  It  is  here  that  I  think  the  question  of  origin  becomes  of 
extreme  importance.  If  the  germs  of  musical  emotion  are  traced  back 
through  thousands  and  thousands  of  organisms  to  ages  far  beyond  the  more 
distinctly  intellectual  conceptions  of  Poetry,  we  shall  be  led  to  regard  very 
differently  the  attempted  connections  and  mutual  intrepretations  of  the  two 
arts  in  their  developed  forms.  I  am  not  claiming  greater  intrinsic  value  for 
musical  emotions,  only  a  longer  history;  and  in  this  respect  their  position 
among  our  artistic  feelings  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  deep  sea-cur- 
rents, part  of  the  same  ocean  as  the  waves  above,  but  not  in  obvious  close 
connection  with  them  or  a  guide  to  their  pace  and  direction. 

Not  that  I  would  ignore  the  immense  scope  of  the  sense  of  analogy  in  the 
emotional  region.  Even  in  the  absence  of  inherent  connection,  the  fuller 
vitality  resulting  from  a  powerful  stirring  of  one  part  of  our  emotional 
nature  seems  often  to  quicken  all  the  higher  faculties  and  susceptibilities, 
and  in  this  way  might  often  give  rise  to  associations  between  them.     But 
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though  subjective  affinities  of  course  exist  between  many  deep  impressions 
and  emotion's  of  the  same  being,  it  is  not  enough  realized  how  different 
these  are  from  interpretations  or  translations.  Words  are,  in  a  general  way, 
so  closely  interlocked  with  ideas,  that  it  seems  a  kind  of  necessity  of  thought 
to  crystallize  all  impressions  by  their  means ;  and  Poetry,  being  the  art  of 
words  par  excellence,  is  vaguely  regarded  as  a  natural  mine  of  conceptions 
and  metaphors  suited  to  all  emotional  experiences,  and  able  to  embody  all 
lofty  reality. 

The  very  attempt  to  express  one  thing  in  terms  of  another  often  seems 
to  give  the  kind  of  relief  that  one  gets  from  bodily  change  of  posture ;  for 
the  dwelling  on  anything  wholly  within  its  own  region  is  apt  to  produce  a 
kind  of  mental  pins-and-needles.  But  there  is  a  distinct  danger  of  mistak- 
ing this  sort  of  mental  relief  for  fresh  knowledge,  and  of  ignoring  the  point 
at  which  impressions  become  ultimate  through  a  true  differentiation  of  our 
faculties.  A  man  who  calls  Milan  Cathedral  a  marble  poem,  or  conceives 
of  his  fiancee  as  a  female  poem,  does  what  is  quite  justifiable  but  not  in- 
structive;  for  he  does  not  really  judge  these  objects,  either  as  a  whole  or 
in  detail,  by  reference  to  Poetry.  The  secret  of  the  uniformities  he  is 
dimly  conscious  of  lies  in  the  furthest  depths  of  his  own  being,  and  is  not 
penetrated  by  imaginary  identifications  of  widely  varying  impressions ; 
young  ladies  and  cathedrals  not  being  really  poems  any  more  than  cathe- 
drals are  young  ladies.  Similarly  there  is  no  harm  in  calling  a  picture  a 
symphony,  as  long  as  it  is  recognized  that  such  uniformity  as  is  felt  consists 
in  the  most  general  attribute  of  harmonious  beauty,  the  manifestation  of 
which  ill  the  one  case  throws  no  light  on  that  in  the  other.  Though  one 
hears  people  talk  of  such  and  such  a  picture  being  "  like  music,"  no  one,  I 
suppose,  was  ever  so  bold  to  say  that  a  picture,  or  a  part  of  a  picture,  was 
like  a  particular  modulation  from  C  to  E  minor ;  and  it  is  this,  and  things 
like  this  (not  technically  known,  but  felt),  which  give  the  true  artistic  musi- 
cal pleasure,  as  distinct  from  general  and  suffusive  feelings  of  admiration, 
excitement,  or  awe.  » 

And  these  remarks  will  apply  at  once  to  the  "  instrumental  poems " 
which  we  hear  so  much  about.  On  this  subject  the  modern  theories  have 
made  Beethoven  the  inevitable  centre  of  dispute.  It  is  a  real  distress  that 
the  bone  of  contention  should  be  the  music  in  love  of  which  all  are  so  pro- 
foundly one.  When  I  read  anything  written  with  so  much  insight  and 
reverence  as  the  paper  written  on  that  music  contributed  some  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Dannreuther  to  Macmillan's  Magazine,  I  vividly  feel,  "Amicus 
Dannreuther  ;"  but  again  some  of  his  remarks  in  that  very  paper  —  as  that 
Beethoven's  later  music  preaches  "depreciation  of  self  and  negation  of 
personality" — compel  me  to  add  "  major  amicus  Beethoven,"  and  to  recog- 
nize that  any  attempt  at  mutual  comprehension  is  hazardous.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  said  as  to  the  supposed  poetical 
basis  of  great  instrumental  works.  The  "  poetical  conceptions  "  have 
almost  always  to  be  guessed  at;  for  to  say,  as  Mr.  Dannreuther  does,  that 
where  not  avowed  they  are  implied,  is  simply  to  beg  the  question.  But 
even  had  Beethoven  always,  instead  of  extremely  seldom,  hinted  at  such 
things,  and  even  had  he  never,  instead  of  frequently,  complained  of  their 
discovery  by  others,  I  should  say  the  same. 

The  reference  to  some  analogue  in  another  region  may,  as  we  saw,  have 
been  occasionally  an  interest  and  a  convenient  verbal  outlet  to  Beethoven  as 
to  others :  two  melodic  parts  may  seem  to  sustain  a  dialogue  or  a  dispute, 
storm  and  struggle  may  yield  to  calm  and  sunshine,  Fate  may  knock  at  the 
gate  :  but  the  whimsical  absurdities  which  result  in  attempts  to  press  home 
and  follow  out  such  fancies,  even  in  the  comparatively  few  cases  where 
they  seem   momentarily  obvious  enough  to  be  interesting,  show  what  an 
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unessential  luxury  they  are.  And  are  we  poorer  instead  of  richer  if  our 
worlds  are  multiplied?  Are  we  bound  to  catch  the  echoes  of  the  visible 
world  in  all  we  hear  ?  For  it  must  be  noticed  that  even  such  descriptive 
analogies  as  can  be  plausibly  adduced  are  not  in  any  special  sense  poet- 
ical, but  only  of  some  external  or  human  significance :  there  is  no  poetry 
in  such  isolated  conceptions  as  grief  or  triumph,  appeal  and  response, 
storm  and  calm  and  moonlight,  and  the  rest.  And  indeed  the  tendency  I 
have  been  discussing  seems  to  me  as  damaging  to  the  idea  of  Poetry  as 
to  that  of  Music.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  those  who  so  speak  conceived 
of  poetry  only  in  unformed  and  unrelated  streaks  and  patches,  and  not  in 
its  truly  artistic  aspects.  Poetry  differs  indeed  from  music  in  drawing  its 
subjects  from  life,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  all  life  is  poetry,  any  more 
than  all  sounds  are  music  :  and  the  greatest  poetical  artist,  in  discovering 
and  drawing  forth  the  latent  harmonies  of  human  and  natural  relations, 
exercises  an  imaginative  faculty  as  much  beyond  the  crude  suggestions  of 
programme  "  analysis  "  as  the  composer  who  draws  forms  of  unparalleled 
beauty  from  his  meaningless  six  octaves  of  notes. —  Edmund  Gurney,  The 
Power  of  Sound. 


Largo.  George  Frederic  Handel. 

{Arra,7iged  for  violin  solo,  harp,  violins  in  unison,  and  full  orchestra  by  Hellmesberger.) 

This  exceedingly  popular  movement  has  a  history  of  its  own.  The 
original  composition  belongs  to  one  of  Handel's  Italian  operas,  "  Serse  " 
(Xerxes).  This  opera  was  written  by  Handel  between  Dec.  26,  1737,  and 
Feb.  14,  1738  :  it  was  first  brought  out  in  London  on  April  15,  1738.  The 
part  of  Xerxes  (the  leading  part  in  the  opera)  was  written  for  soprano 
(or  mezzo-soprano),  according  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  Handel's  day, 
which  was  that  the  leading  part,  whether  male  or  female,  in  almost  any 
opera,  should  be  written  for  a  female  voice. 

The  air  in  question  is  the  first  number  in  the  opera,  after  the  overture, 
and  is  sung  by  Xerxes  himself.  The  stage-direction  in  Handel's  score  is, 
"A  summer-house  beside  a  most  beautiful  garden,  in  the  middle  of  which  stands 
a  plane-tree."  Xerxes  is  lazily  lolling  under  the  tree,  and  the  air  he  sings  is 
preceded  by  the  following  recitative  :  "  Soft  and  beautiful  leaves  of  my  be- 
loved plane-tree,  may  fate  shine  through  you.  Thunder,'  lightning,  and 
storms  have  never  outraged  your  dear  peace,  nor  has  the  fierce  south  wind 
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come  to 
larghetto 
quatrain  : 


profane  you." 
the    score), 


in 


This   recitative 
of    which    the 


is  followed   by  an  air   (marked 
original    text    is    the   following 


Serse. —  Ombra  mai  fu 
Di  vegetabile 
Cara  ed  amabile 

Soave  piii.     [Si  tiene  ammirando  il platano.~\ 

(Xerxes. —  There  never  was  a  more  agreeable  shade  of  a  dear  and  lovely 
plant.     [Stands  admiring  the p  lane-tree. ~\) 

The  air,  which  is  quite  short,  has  a  fully  written-out  accompaniment  for 
four-part  string  orchestra  (a  not  too  common  thing  in  Handel's  scores),  be- 
sides, a  thorough-bass  figuring,  which  looks  as  if  the  composer  meant  to  add 
an  improvised  harpsichord-part  at  the  performance.  The  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  air  is  thoroughly  pastoral,  and  the  deeper  emotions  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

But  Hellmesberger,  of  Vienna,  saw  chances  of  enormous  effect  in  this 
simple  melody,  if  not  of  the  sort  Handel  contemplated.  He  has  arranged 
it  as  follows :  he  first  has  the  air  played  through  by  a  solo  violin,  accom- 
panied by  a  harp  (Handel's  original  harmony  being  retained  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  circumstances).  Then  he  has  the  same  air  repeated  by  all 
the  violins  in  unison,  the  accompaniment  being  given  to  more  and  more 
instruments,  until,  toward  the  close,  the  full  wealth  of  the  modern  orchestra 
is  called  into  play.  As  a  piece  of  gorgeous  tone-color,  this  arrangement  of 
Handel's  little  pastoral  air  is  quite  unique  in  its  way. 


Minuet  of  Will-o'-the- Wisps,  "Waltz  of  Sylphs,  from  "  The  Damnation  of  Faust." 

Hector  Berlioz,  1803-1869. 

/.     Menuet  des  Feu-follets :  Moderato  {D  major) 3-4 

II      Valse  des  Sylphes :  Allegro,  mouvement  de  valse  {D  major)  ....     3-8 

The  minuet  of  Will-o'-the-Wisps  comes  in  the  scene  in  Berlioz's  "Faust" 
in  which  Mephistopheles  sings  his  serenade  to  Marguerite.  The  scene  is 
at  night,  in  the  street  before  Marguerite's  house.  Mephistopheles  enters, 
and,  before  singing  his  serenade,  summons  to  his  aid  an  army  of  will-o'-the- 
wisps  to  hover  round  the  house  and  bewilder  Marguerite's  senses  with  their 
magic.  This  minuet  is  purely  orchestral  :  in  form  it  is  pretty  nearly  the 
regular  minuet  and  trio,  to  which  a  rapid  coda  in  2-2  time  is  added,  built 
upon  the  theme  of  Mephistopheles's  serenade.  As  a  piece  of  orchestral 
coloring,  the  minuet  is  almost  unique  :  there  is  in  it  a  peculiar  effect  such  as 
no  other  composer  but  Berlioz  has  ever  attempted,  and  which  Berlioz  him- 
self has  suggested  only  on  one  other  occasion.*     This  is  the  effect  of  fitful 

*In  the  "  March  to  the  Scaffold"  in  the  "  Fantastic  "  symphony. 
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flickering  light  against  a  dark,  sombre  background.  Suggestions  of  bright 
light  or  of  darkness  are  not  uncommon  in  music  of  the  picturesque  sort  : 
the  peculiarity  here  is  the  suggestion  of  bright  lights  in  darkness,  of  light 
and  darkness  at  the  same  time. 

The  Waltz  of  Sylphs  is  an  orchestral  bit  from  an  earlier  part  of  the  same 
work.  It  belongs  to  Scene  7  of  Part  I. :  "  Bushy  meadows  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe  " ;  the  scene  in  which  Mephistopheles  puts  Faust  to  sleep,  and 
summons  the  gnomes  and  sylphs  to  bring  him  dreams  of  love  and  Mar- 
guerite. The  waltz  represents  the  sylphs  dancing  away  through  the  air 
after  the  performance  of  their  magic  task.  The  melody  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  immediately  preceding  "  Chorus  of  Gnomes  and 
Sylphs,"  but  in  a  different  tempo  and  rhythm.  It  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate, fairy-like  bits  of  orchestration  in  all  music. 


Prelude  and  Finale  f  roni  "  Tristan  and  Isolde."  Richard  Wagner. 

I     Prelude :  Slow  and  languishing  {A  minor) : 6-8 

II.     Finale:  Beginning  very  moderately  {A-jlat  major  and  B  major) 4-4 

The  orchestral  prelude  to  Wagner's  "  Tristan  and  Isolde  "  is,  for  the  most 
part,  based  on  two  themes,  or  "  leading  motives,"  taken  from  the  music- 
drama  itself.  The  first  of  these  is  the  love-potion-motive,  the  musical 
phrase  associated  with  the  charmed  philter  Isolde  unwittingly  shares  with 
Tristan  instead  of  the  poisonous  draught  she  really  intended.  The  second 
theme  is  the  motive  of  "Tristan's  glance,  beseeching  pity,"  as  Isolde  is 
dressing  his  wounds  after  the  single  combat  in  which  he  killed  Sir  Morold, 
her  betrothed.  This  prelude  is  in  the  form  of  a  gradual  crescendo  up  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  dynamic  force  and  then  a  gradual,  diminishing  back  again 
to  the  softest  pianissimo.  It  is  a  free  development  and  interweaving  of  the 
two  themes  on  which  it  is  based. 

The  excerpt  from  the  finale  of  the  third  act —  often  known  as  "  Isolde's 
Love-Death" —  comprises  Isolde's  dying  speech  over  Tristan's  dead  body. 
The  text  is,  in  literal  prose  translation,  as  follows :  — 

"  How  he  smiles,  sweet  and  softly,  how  he  tenderly  opens  his  eyes, —  do 
ye  see  it,  friends  ?  Did  ye  not  see  it  ?  how  he  shines  ever  brighter  ?  how 
he  rises  on  high,  shone  around  by  stars  ?  Do  ye  not  see  it  ?  how  his  heart 
swells  with  courage,  and  majestically  fills  his  breast?  how  sweet  breath, 
blissfully  soft,  gently  breathes  from  his  lips  ?  Friends  !  See  !  Do  ye  not 
feel  and  see  it  ?  Do  I  hear  but  this  melody  that  so  wondrously  and  softly, 
ecstatically  complaining,  all-saying,  gently  redeeming,  sounding  from  him, 
soars  aloft,  permeates  me,  sweetly  singing  sounds  around  me  ?  Ringing 
clearer,  surging  around  me,  is  it  waves  of  gentle  breezes  ?  Is  it  billows  of 
blissful  odors  ?  How  they  swell,  roar  around  me  ;  shall  I  breathe,  shall  I 
harken  ?  Shall  I  drink,  immerse  myself,  sweetly  exhale  myself  in  per- 
fumes ?  In  the  ecstatic  ocean's  billowing  flood,  in  the  sounding  roar  of 
waves  of  sweet  odor,  in  the  world-breath's  wafting  All  —  to  drown — sink 
down  —  unconscious  —  highest  joy !  " 

The  music  is  but  a  little  varied  repetition  of  the  closing  movement  in  the 
great  love-scene  in  the  second  act  to  which, .  however,  Wagner  has  here 
added  another,  more  ecstatic  peroration.  The  music-drama  of  "Tristan 
and  Isolde  "  was  first  given  at  the  Court  Opera  in  Munich,  under  Hans  von 
Billow's  direction,  on  June  10,  1865.  A  few  years  before  it  had  gone 
through  upwards  of  fifty  rehearsals  at  the  Court  Opera  in  Vienna,  and  was 
then  abandoned,  as  "  impossible."  It  was  the  first  work  in  Wagner's  third 
manner  ever  given  in  public. 
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Overture  to  "  Sakuntala  "  (F  inajor),  Op.  1 3.  Karl  Goldmark,  1832. 

Karl  Goldmark  was  born  at  Keszthely,  Hungary,  on  May  18,  1832.  He 
first  studied  the  violin  at  the  Musikverein  at  Oedenburg  in  1842,  then  in 
Vienna  of  Leopold  Jansa,  and  during  the  winter  of  1847-48  at  the  Con- 
servatorium  of  Joseph  Bohm.  He  was  also  a  pupil  in  the  harmony  class 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatorium ;  but  all  his  studies  at  that  institution  were 
cut  short  by  the  revoluion  of  1848,  and  in  composition  he  was  for  the 
most  part  self-taught.  The  year  1858,  which  he  spent  in  Pesth,  was  es- 
pecially devoted  to  earnest  self-directed  studies  in  the  works  of  Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  Robert  Schumann.  He  found  a  firm  friend  in  Joseph 
Hellmesberger,  the  elder,  who  had  much  of  his  chamher  music  and  orches- 
tral and  choral  work  performed  at  his  own  concerts.  For  some  time 
Goldmark  was  known  mainly  as  a  violinist,  and  his  best  known  work  was 
his  suite  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  op.  11  :  indeed,  so  often  did  he  play 
this  composition  in  various  German  cities  that  one  day  a  wag,  seeing  his 
name,  "  Karl  Goldmark,"  on  a  hotel  register,  played  him  the  trick  of  add- 
ing in  his  own  hand,  "  et  suite."  Goldmark's  reputation  as  a  composer  first 
became  universal  through  his  now  well-known  concert  overture  "  Sakuntala," 
which,  soon  after  its  performance  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  Vienna 
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in  1865,  was  given  almost  all  over  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Ten 
years  later  his  opera  "  Die  Konigin  von  Saba  "  placed  his  name  upon  the 
pinnacle  of  fame,  and  in  its  turn  made  the  round  of  the  musical  world, 
excepting  France,  where  foreign  operas  are  hardly  ever  given  until  their 
composers  have  become  recognizedly  "classic."  Ever  since  1875  Gold- 
mark  has  been  recognized  as  the  only  thoroughly  successful  German  opera 
composer  since  Richard  Wagner  :  even  Anton  Rubinstein  has  not  run  him 
very  hard  in  this  field.  Still,  Goldmark  is  not  exclusively,  nor  even  princi- 
pally, an  opera  composer,  although  the  most  unquestionable  element  in  his 
talent  is  probably  his  dramatic  gift :  his  concert  and  chamber  music  have 
won  distinguished  recognition  everywhere,  and  he  certainly  stands  in  the 
first  rank  among  orchestral  writers  to-day.  He  is  an  elaborately  careful 
and  laborious  composer,  writing  slowly,  and  subjecting  his  works  to  search- 
ing self-criticism  before  giving  them  to  the  world.  He  is  of  Hebrew  blood, 
and  has  all  the  conviction  of  the  importance  of  details  that  belongs  to  his 
race.  He  is  a  brilliant  master  of  orchestration,  and  delights  in  the  most 
sumptuous  orchestral  coloring,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  grazing  monotony. 
The  charge  of  a  lack  of  elevation  of  style  and  nobility  of  inspiration  has 
been  brought  against  him  ;  but  in  this  matter  he  certainly  does  not  stand 
far  below  many  another  of  his  famous  contemporaries.  His  prevailing 
fault  is  a  tendency  toward  the  theatrical  in  musical  effect. 

The  story  of  Sakuntala  (or  Cakuntala),  in  Kalidasa's  Sanskrit  poem,  is 
this  :  Sakuntala  was  the  daughter  of  a  nymph,  and  was  brought  up  by  the 
chief  of  a  caste  of  holy  priests  as  his  own  daughter,  in  a  grove  frequented 
by  penitents.  One  day  the  great  king  Dushyanta,  while  out  hunting,  came 
to  the  grove,  and,  seeing  Sakuntala,  fell  in  love  with  her.  It  was  agreed 
between  the  two  that  she  should  follow  the  king  to  his  court  some  days 
later,  he  giving  her  a  ring  by  which  she  was  to  be  identified.  Sakuntala, 
engrossed  by  thoughts  of  her  love,  forgot  to  show  the  due  rites  of  hospi- 
tality to  a  powerful  priest  who  was  visiting  the  grove ;  and  he,  in  revenge, 
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threw  a  charm  over  king  Dushyanta,  robbing  him  of  all  recollection  of  his 
betrothed  (according  to  Gandharver's  version  of  the  story,  already  his 
wife).  Sakuntala  afterwards  lost  the  ring  while  washing  linen  in  a  sacred 
stream.  When  at  last  her  family  and  friends  brought  her  to  Dushyanta's 
court  as  his  wife,  he  failed  to  recognize  her,  and  repudiated  her :  her  own 
friends  refused  to  escort  her  home  again,  as  she  was  already  married  to  a 
stranger.  She  was  thus  left  alone  to  her  despair,  when  her  mother,  the 
nymph,  took  pity  on  her.  The  ring  was  found  by  some  fishermen,  who 
brought  it  to  the  king.  At  sight  of  it  his  recollection  of  Sakuntala  returns. 
He  finds  her  once  more,  on  a  warlike  expedition  he  makes  against  some 
evil  demons ;  and  he  and  she  lived  happily  together  ever  after. 

Goldmark's  overture  to  this  story  begins  with  a  calm,  placid,  slow  move- 
ment, expressive  of  the  quiet  of  the  sacred  grove.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  low  trills  on  the  violas,  'celli,  and  bassoon  are  meant  to  recall  the 
gurgling  of  a  spring  of  water,  in  allusion  to  Sakuntala's  nymph  parentage. 
The  meaning  of  the  two  succeeding  themes  (the  first  on  two  'celli  soli  and 
clarinet,  the  second  on  the  first  violins,  doubled  by  an  oboe)  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  They  are  of  a  sensuous,  languishing  character ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal figure  of  the  first  is  constantly  used  as  an  accompaniment,  or  counter- 
theme,  to  the  second.  Perhaps  these  two  interwoven  themes  mean  Du- 
shyanta and  Sakuntala.  A  short  stringendo  passage  leads  to  a  movement 
poco  piil  mosso,  in  which  a  brisk  hunting  motive  is  introduced,  first  on  all 
the  brass  instruments,  then  dispersed  all  over  the  orchestra  :  this  is  the 
principal  allegro  theme  of  the  overture.  The  work  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  regular  overture  form,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  a  free  dramatic  fanta- 
sia from  beginning  to  end,  very  elaborately  worked  out,  and  scored  for  full 
modern  orchestra  (with  English  horn,  tuba,  and  harp)  with  the  most  gor- 
geous richness  of  coloring. 
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Scena:    "  Nie  nahte  mir   der   Schlummer,"  and   Aria  :  "All'  meine  Pulse  schlagren," 
from  "Der  Freischuetz,"  Act  II.  Scene  2.  Karl  Maria  von  "Weber. 

"  Der  Freischiitz "  (the  hunter  who  uses  charmed  bullets)  was  first 
brought  out  in  Berlin  on  June  18,  182 1  :  it  set  the  seal  to  Weber's  reputa- 
tion, and  has  ever  since  been  his  most  popular  opera.  The  text  was  by 
Friedrich  Kind,  who  took  his  subject  from  a  novel  by  A.  Apel,  of  the  same 
title.  It  is  pretty  evident,  however,  that  Apel  —  and  very  likely  Kind, 
also  —  had  recourse  to  a  rare  old  book,  the  title-page  of  which  runs  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  Discourses  on  the  Realm  of  Spirits,  wherein  is  treated :  I.  Of 
Spirits  in  general.  II.  Of  mysterious  House-spirits.  III.  Of  Appari- 
tions of  the  Departed.  IV.  Of  Earth-  and  Water-spirits.  V.  Of  Air-  and 
Fire-spirits.  VI.  Of  Spirits  of  certain  Localities,  Cities,  and  Castles. 
Between  Andrenio  and  Pnevmatophilvs.  Besides  an  Index  of  the  most 
important  subjects.     Second  edition.    Leipzig  :  Samuel  Benjamin  Walther, 

1731-" 

The  scene  from  "  Der  Freischiitz  "  sung  at  this  concert  is  in  the  part  of 
Agathe,  the  heroine  of  the  opera.  She  is  alone  in  her  house  at  evening, 
expecting  a  visit  from  her  betrothed,  Max.  The  text  is,  in  English  prose 
translation,  as  follows  :  — 

Recitative:  Never  did  sleep  come  near  me,  before  I  had  seen  him!  — 
Yes,  love  almost  always  goes  hand  in  hand  with  sorrow !  Does  the  moon 
laugh  on  his  path  ?     What  a  beautiful  night ! 

Prayer :  Softly,  softly,  pious  song,  soar  up  to  the  starry  circle  !  Sound, 
my  song !     May  my  prayer  solemnly  be  wafted  up  to  the  hall  of  heaven. 

Recitative :  Oh  !  how  bright  the  golden  stars  gleam,  and  with  how  pure  a 
light !  But  yonder,  in  the  mountain  distance,  a  storm  seems  to  threaten. 
There,  too,  by  the  forest  hovers,  dull  and  heavy,  a  host  of  dark  clouds. 

Prayer :  To  Thee  I  stretch  forth  my  hands,  Lord  without  beginning  and 
without  end !     Send  Thy  angel  hosts  to  guard  us  against  danger  ! 

Recitative:  Everything  has  long  since  gone  to  rest;  beloved  friend, 
where  tarriest  thou  ?     If  my  ear  listens  eagerly,  only  the  fir-trees'  branches 
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rustle  ;  only  the  birch  foliage  in  the  copse  whispers  through  the  majestic 
silence ;  only  the  nightingale  and  cricket  seem  to  rejoice  in  the  night  air. 
But  what !  does  my  ear  deceive  me  ?  It  sounds  there  like  steps  ;  some- 
thing is  coming  hither  from  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fir-trees.  'Tis  he  ! 
'Tis  he  !  Let  the  flag  of  love  wave !  Thy  girl  wakes  still  in  the  night ! 
\She  beckons  to  him  with  a  white  handkerchief^  He  does  not  seem  to  see  me 
yet  —  God !  if  the  moonlight  does  not  deceive  me,  a  nosegay  of  flowers 
adorns  his  hat !  Surely  he  has  made  the  best  shot !  That  betokens  hap- 
piness for  to-morrow  !     O  sweet  hope  !     Newly  revived  courage  ! 

Vivace  con  fuoco :  All  my  pulses  throb,  and  my  heart  beats  vehemently, 
sweetly  enraptured  at  meeting  him  !  Could  I  but  dare  to  hope  that  ?  Yes  ! 
luck  has  returned  to  my  dear  friend ;  he  will  show  himself  true  to-morrow  ! 
Is't  not  deception  ?  is't  not  madness  ?  —  Heaven,  accept  my  tears  of  thanks- 
giving for  this  pledge  of  hope  ! 

Of  this  famous  aria  Hector  Berlioz  writes  as  follows :  "  Not  one  of  those 
sighs  of  the  orchestra  escapes  the  listener's  ear,  while  the  young  maiden 
awaits  her  betrothed ;  not  one  of  those  sweetly  strange  rustlings  in  which 
the  attentive  ear  thinks  to  find  once  more  '  the  dull  sound  of  the  black 
fir  rocked  by  the  night  wind.'  And  it  seems  as  if  the  darkness  suddenly 
grew  colder  and  more  intense  at  that  magical  modulation  to  C  major  : 
'  All  sleeps  in  silence.'  With  what  a  sympathetic  shudder  is  one  not  agi- 
tated at  that  outburst :  '  'Tis  he  !     'Tis  he  ! ' 

"  And  above  all  at  that  immortal  cry  that  makes  your  whole  soul  tremble, 
The  heavens  are  open  to  me  ! ' 

"  No,  no,  it  must  be  said,  never  was  there  so  fine  an  air.  Never  did 
any  German,  French,  or  Italian  master  thus  successively  give  a  voice  in 
the  same  scene  to  holy  prayer,  melancholy,  anxiety,  meditation,  the  slum- 
ber of  Nature,  the  silent  eloquence  of  night,  the  harmonious  mystery  of 
starry  skies,  the  torments  of  expectancy,  hope,  half-certainty,  joy,  intoxica- 
tion, unbridled  love !  And  what  an  orchestra  to  accompany  those  noble 
vocal  melodies  !  What  inventions  !  What  ingenious  contrivances  !  What 
treasures  a  sudden  inspiration  has  discovered !  Those  flutes  in  the  lower 
register,  those  violins  in  four  parts,  those  passages  in  sixths  for  violas  and 
'celli,  that  palpitating  rhythm  in  the  basses,  that  crescendo  that  rises  and 
explodes  at  the  end  of  its  luminous  ascent,  those  moments  of  silence  dur- 
ing which  passion  seems  to  gather  strength,  to  rush  on  afterwards  with  even 
more  impetuosity  !  There  is  nothing  like  it !  it  is  divine  art !  poetry !  love 
itself!  The  day  when  Weber  heard  this  scene  given  for  the  first  time  as 
he  dreamt  of  its  being  given,  if  he  ever  heard  it  given  so,  that  radiant  day 
doubtless  showed  him  all  days  that  were  to  follow  it  as  very  sad  and  very 
pale.  He  should  have  died  !  What  is  to  be  done  with  life  after  such 
joys 
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Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  120.  Robert  Schumann,  1810-1856. 

I.     Rather  slow  (D  minor) 3-4 

Lively  (D  minor) -■ 2-4 

II.     Rather  slow  {D  minor,  Hypodorian  mode)       ... 3-4 

III.  Scherzo:  -Lively  (D  minor) 3-4 

Trio :   The  same  tempo  {B-Jlat  major)     . 3-4 

IV.  Slow  (D  minor) 4-4 

Lively  (D  major) 4-4 

This  symphony,  although  published  and  universally  known  as  No.  4, 
was  written  before  any  of  Schumann's  others.  There  are  two  slightly 
different  versions  of  it  now  published, —  the  generally  known,  or  second,  ver- 
sion, which  has  been  followed  for  years  by  all  orchestras,  and  the  "  new," 
or  first,  version,  which  was  brought  to  light  only  two  or  three  years  ago. 
The  symphony  stands  alone  among  all  works  in  this  form  by  classic  Ger- 
man composers  for  a  curious  aberration  from  the  regular  sonata-form  in 
its  first  movement.  There  is  no  real  second  theme  in  the  first  part  of  the 
movement ;  but  the  first  theme,  after  a  considerable  development  that  is 
almost  like  working-out,  leads  immediately  to    a   short   conclusion- theme. 


MUSICAL   INSTRUCTION. 


Mr,  HEINRICH  SCHUECKER, 

SOLO  HARPIST 

OF    THE 

Boston    Symphony  Orchestra. 

will  give  lessons  in  each  city  during 
the  Annual  Tour  of  the  Orchestra, 
May   1    to  May    20,  inclusive. 


Mr.  CHARLES  MOLE, 

SOLO  FLUTIST 

OF    THE       • 

Boston    Symphony    Orchestra, 

will  give  lessons  in  each  city  during 
the  Annual  Tour  of  the  Orchestra, 
May  1    to    May   20,  inclusive. 
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A  true,  hitherto  unheard  melodious  second  theme  does,  however,  make  its 
appearance  in  the  course  of  the  free  fantasia.  And,  as  a  second  item  of 
singularity,  there  is  no  third  part  to  the  movement,  which  ends  with  the 
free  fantasia. 

The  second  movement  is  a  simple  romanza,  the  melody  played  through- 
out on  the  oboe  and  the  first  'celli  in  octaves.  The  middle  part  of  the 
movement  is  taken  up  with  a  return  to  the  slow  introduction  to  the  first 
movement,  and  a  very  beautiful  major  variation  on  the  same  for  solo 
violin. 

The  scherzo  presents  a  sturdy,  even  rather  fierce,  theme  in  D  minor, 
which  is  worked  up  quite  in  accordance  with  the  conventional  form.  The 
trio  is  one  of  those  exquisite,  fanciful  movements  in  which  Schumann  shows 
himself  as  wholly  unique. 

The  finale  is  built  up  on  a  major  version  of  the  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment:  it  is  singularly  full  of  striking  orchestral  effects  for  Schumann,  who 
was,  upon  the  whole,  rather  inclined  to  be  chary  of  such  things.  It  ends 
with  a  glowing  peroration,  in  which  all  the  artifices  of  climax  are  brought 
into  play. 


■s 


Concerto  for  violin,  No.  1,  in  G  minor,  Op.  26.  Max  Bruch. 

/.      Vor spiel:   Allegro  moderato  (G  minor) 4-4 

II.     Adagio  {E-flat  major) 3-8 

Max  Bruch's  G  minor  concerto  has  made  good  its  place  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  modern  violin  concertos.  The  first  movement  {allegro  moderato,  in 
G  minor)  is  in  a  somewhat  unusual  form,  which  probably  is  the  reason  for 
the  composer's  marking  it  "  Vorspiel"  or  prelude.  A  clearly  marked 
phrase  of  four  measures  on  the  wooden  wind  and  horns  introduces  a  meas- 
ure of  cadenza  for  the  solo  violin  •  then  the  orchestral  phrase  returns,  and 
there  is  another  measure  of  cadenza.  A  second  repetition  of  the  intro 
ductory  phrase  on  the  full  orchestra  leads  immediately  to  the  principal 
theme,  which  is  announced  by  the  solo  violin  over  a  tremulous  accompani- 
ment on  the  strings.     This  theme  is  principally  remarkable  for  the  strong* 
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dramatic  effect  of  a  pulsating  figure  in  the  basses,  which  is  afterwards 
treated  thematically  in  the  course  of  the  movement.  The  theme  itself  is 
of  a  half-preluding,  free  character.  At  its  close  a  short  orchestral  inter- 
lude on  the  pulsating  figure  leads  to  the  second  theme,  a  passionate  melody 
in  B-flat  major,  announced  by  the  solo  instrument.  The  rest  of  the  move- 
ment, which  is  not  long,  is  but  a  free  fantasia  on  these  two  themes  and  the 
throbbing  figure  first  given  out  by  the  basses.  At  its  close  the  introduc- 
tory phrase  in  the  wooden  wind  is  thrice  repeated  with  its  interspersed 
measures  of  solo  cadenza,  much  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement ;  and 
a  short  orchestral  postlude  leads  to  the  second  movement,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  first  without  intermission.  One  of  the  most  marked  pecu- 
liarities of  the  movement  is  the  introductory  phrase  which  appears  thrice 
at  its  beginning  and  end,  without  having  anything  to  do  with  the  material 
of  which  the  movement  itself  is  built. 

The  second  movement  is  a  beautiful  romanza,  in  which  the  solo  violin 
occupies  the  foreground  almost  throughout.  Its  second  phrase  has  become 
especially  famous. 


Omphale's  Spiiming-wheel,  Symphonic  Poem,  Op.  31.  Camille  Saint-Saens. 

Andantino  [A  major) 2-4 

The  composer's  preface  to  this  work  runs  as  follows :  "  The  subject  of 
this  symphonic  poem  is  feminine  seductiveness,  the  victorious  struggle  of 
weakness  against  strength.  The  Spinning-wheel  is  but  a  pretext,  chosen 
solely  for  the  sake  of  the  rhythm  and  general  movement  of  the  composi- 
tion. Those  persons  who  may  be  interested  in  looking  up  details  will  find 
on  page  19  (letter  J)  Hercules  groaning  in  the  bonds  he  cannot  break,  and 
on  page  32  (letter  L)  Omphale  mocking  the  hero's  vain  efforts."  * 

This,  like  Saint-Saens's  other  symphonic  poems,  was  written  in  emula- 
tion of  compositions  by  Franz  Liszt  similarly  styled, —  a  form  of  compo- 
sition in  which  Saint-Saens  has  great  faith.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
he  has  said,  or  implied,  that  he  considered  that  Liszt's  symphonic  poems 
represented  the  only  really  new  departure  in  modern  orchestral  music.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that,  although  this  poem  of  Saint-Saens's  claims  to 

*  The  page  numbers  here  given  by  Saint-Saens  refer  to  the  full  score. 
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be  nothing  more  than  imaginatively  picturesque  and  poetically  suggestive, 
its  musical  form  is  really  well  knit,  and  shows  the  more  important  elements 
of  cyclical  form.  After  the  playful,  kittenish  Omphale  figure  has  been 
treated  in  various  ways,  it  makes  way  for  the  groaning  Hercules  theme, 
which  is  developed  in  its  turn,  and  then  returns  once  more,  to  round  off  the 
composition.  Thus  we  have  a  first  part,  middle  part,  and  third  part, —  the 
last  based  upon  the  same  thematic  material  as  the  first, —  which  is  the 
essence  of  cyclical  form.  The  listener  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
the  little  buzzing  figure  in  the  second  violins  and  violas,  which  pervades 
almost  the  whole  composition,  as  suggestive  of  the  whirring  of  the  spinning- 
wheel.  The  Hercules  theme,  first  given  out  by  the  lower  strings,  bassoons, 
and  trombones,  is  worked  up  in  gradual  crescendo,  until  the  foiled  demigod 
seems  to  sink  from  sheer  exhaustion  and  discouragement.  In  his  treatment 
of  the  Omphale  theme  Saint-Saens  has  followed  Liszt's  lead  in  one  of  the 
latter's  most  characteristic  devices,  the  rhythmical  transformation  of  mo- 
tives. The  theme  appears  in  a  great  variety  of  rhythmic  guises,  now  in 
6-8,  now  in  2-4  time,  now  legato,  now  staccato,  now  syncopated.  The  work 
is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  with  harp  :  its  instrumentation  is  noted 
for  its  piquancy  and  variety. 


Aria :  "  Dicli,  theure  Halle,  gruess'  ich  wieder,"  froin  "  Tannhaeuser,"  Act  II.  Scene  1. 

Richard  Wagner. 

This  excerpt  from  the  second  act  of  "Tannhauser  "  should  not  properly 
be  called  an  aria,  although  it  is  generally  so  styled  on  concert  programmes  : 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  traditional  aria-form.  After  an  orchestral  in- 
troduction it  begins  with  a  recitative,  and  then  passes  on  to  a  passage  in 
free  cantilena,  with  which  it  closes.  The  situation  in  the  opera  is  as  follows  : 
Elizabeth,  niece  of  Hermann,  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  has  heard  of  Tann- 
hauser's  return  after  a  long  absence.  She  has  long  been  in  love  with  him, 
and  knows  that  her  love  is  returned.  She  comes  into  the  great  hall  of  her 
uncle's  castle,  the  Wartburg,  where  the  singing  contests  are  held,  and  where 
Tannhauser  used  to  vie  in  song  with  the  other  Minnesingers,  and  apostro- 
phizes it  as  follows  :  — 

"I  greet  thee  once  more,  dear  hall ;  joyfully  I  greet  thee,  beloved  place  ! 
In  thee  his  songs  awake  again,  and  wake  me  out  of  a  dark  dream. —  When 
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he  left  thee,  how  deserted  thou  didst  seem  to  me  !  All  peace  fled  me,  joy 
departed  from  thee. —  Now,  as  my  bosom  swells,  thou,  too,  seemest  proud 
and  majestic ;  he  who  revives  me  and  thee  is  no  longer  so  far  away.  Be 
thou  greeted  of  me  !  " 

Prelude  to  "  The  Master-singers  of  Nuremberg."  Richard  "Wagner,  1813-1883. 

In  very  moderate  movement,  broad  and weighty  throughout  (C  major)    ......     4-4 

This  Prelude  (  Vorspief)  opens  fortissimo  with  a  stately  march-theme  for 
the  full  orchestra,  the  contrapuntal  character  and  treatment  of  which  make 
it  the  typical  theme  or  "  leading  motive  "  of  the  Master-singers  themselves 
throughout  the  opera.  It  is  soon  followed  by  a  tenderer,  more  romantic 
episodic  motive,  taken  from  the  accompaniment  of  two  of  Walther's  songs 
(the  "  Spring  Song  "  and  the  "  Preislied  ")  in  the  opera  :  this  in  turn  leads 
to  a  brilliant,  fanfare-like  theme,  first  announced  by  the  brass  instruments 
and  harp,  then  developed  by  all  the  wind  and  the  strings,  which  is  the  sec- 
ond theme  of  the  Master-singers'  march.  Then  comes  a  fine  passage,  in 
which  a  figure  from  the  first  theme  is  worked  up  contrapuntally  by  the  full 
orchestra,  leading  to  a  most  effective  climax.  A  more  agitated  passage  of 
very  changeable  mood,  in  which  fragments  of  motives  from  Walther's 
"Spring  Song,"  "  Werbelied,"  and  "Preislied"  are  worked  up  together, 
comes  next,  leading  through  manifold  modulations  to  the  key  of  E-flat 
major  (the  principal  key  of  the  Prelude  is  C  major),  in  which  we  come  upon 
a  burlesque  parody  of  the  Master-singers'  march  in  the  wooden  wind  :  the 
theme  is  worked  out  contrapuntally,  as  before,  but  at  twice  as  rapid  a  pace 
as  it  was  at  first,  with  the  most  grotesque  instrumentation,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  queer,  skipping  little  figure  taken  from  the  people's  jeering  at 
Beckmesser  in  the  third  act  of  the  opera.  The  harmony  grows  more  and 
more  harsh  and  adventurous,  the  contrapuntal  web  of  voices  more  and 
more  intricately  perplexed,  the  instrumentation  still  more  grotesque,  until 
the  whole  becomes  a  veritable  piece  of  "  cats'  music " :  the  climax  is 
reached  when  the  trumpets  and  trombones  make  a  fortissimo  proclamation 
of  the  first  Master-singers'  theme  in  the  original  stately  tempo,  amidst  the 
most  terrifically  discordant  din  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  This  acts  like 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters  :  the  cacophonous  m£lee  of  parts  is  succeeded  by 
a  most  euphonious  simultaneous  presentation  of  three  separate  themes ;  the 
violins,  'celli,  and  some  of  the  wind  instruments  unite  in  singing  the  melody 
of  the  third  verse  of  Walther's  "  Preislied  "  ;  other  wind  instruments  play 
the  second  Master-singers'  theme,  while  the  basses  and  tuba  give  out  the 
first  theme  of  the  Master-singers'  march.  Around  these  three  united 
themes  the  second  violins  weave  a  web  of  graceful  embroidery.  But  the 
real  complexity  of  this  plan  does  not  in  the  least  mar  the  simplicity  of  the 
general  effect,  with  such  consummate  art  has  Wagner  managed  it  all.  The 
working-out  grows  stronger  and  stronger,  until  all  the  wind  instruments 
unite  on  the  second  march-theme  against  a  surging  contrapuntal  figure  in 
the  strings ;  and  the  Prelude  ends,  as  the  third  act  of  the  opera  does,  with 
the  joyous  and  majestic  music  in  praise  of  Hans  Sachs.  Of  all  Wagner's 
purely  orchestral  works,  this  Prelude  is  the  most  elaborate  in  contrapuntal 
textuye,  and,  with-  the  possible  exception  of  "  Eine  Faust-Ouvertiire,"  the 
one  that  most  closely  approaches  the  traditional  overture  form.  It  is 
scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  but  by  no  means  for  such  exceptional 
masses  of  instruments  as  Wagner  employs  in  the  "  Nibelungen  "  and  in 
"  Parsifal." 
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PROGRAMME. 


Robert  Schumann       -  Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61 

I.    Sostenuto  assai  (C  major)  -  -  -  -  -  6-4 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo  (C  major)  -  3-4  u 

II.    Scherzo :    Allegro  vivace  (C  major)  -  2-4 

Trio    1°:    The  same  tempo  (G  major)  -  2-4 

Trio  11°:    The  same  tempo  (C  major)  -  2-4 

III.  Adagio  espressivo  (C  minor)        -  2-4 

IV.  Allegro  molto  vivace  (C  major)  -  2-2 

Weber      -  Agathe's  Scene  and  Aria,  from  "Freischuetz  "   t 

Camille  Saint-Saens    -         Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  1,  in  A  major,  Op.  20 

I.    Allegro  (A  major)  _____         e-4 

II.  Andante  espressivo  (D  major)     -         -         -         -         2-4 
III.    Tempo  primo  (A  major)       -         -  _         _         _         q_4 

/ 

Bach         -       -    Praeludium,  Adagio,  and  Gavotte,  for  String  Orchestra    j/ 

Arranged  by  Bachrich. 

Moritz  Moszkowski    Two  Movements  from  Suite  No.  1,  in  F  major,  Op.  39 

III.  Tema  con  variazioni :  Andante  (A  major)  -  2-4 
V.    Perpetuum  mobile  :  Vivace  (P  major)         -         -         4-4 

Wagner    -       Introduction  to  Act  III.,  Dance  of  Apprentices  and  Proces- 
sion of  the  Mastersingers,  from  "  Die  Meistersinger  " 
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Symphony  No,  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61.  Robert  Schumann,  1810-1856. 

Robert  Alexander  Schumann  was  born  at  Zwickau,  in  Saxony,  on  June 
8,  1810,  and  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  on  July  29,  1856.  The  youngest 
son  of  Friedrich  August  Gottlob  and  Christiana  (Schnabel)  Schumann, 
Robert  gave  evidence  of  musical  talent  in  early  childhood.  But  his  incli- 
nation toward  music  was  encouraged  only  by  his  father,  his  mother  being 
strongly  opposed  to  his  receiving  any  musical  education.  Yet  his  father's 
sympathy  with  his  natural  bent  prevailed  for  a  while,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  take  pianoforte  lessons  of  J.  G.  Kuntzsch,  the  organist  at  the  Marien- 
kirche,  in  his  native  town.  Kuntzsch  foretold  great  things  of  him ;  and, 
indeed,  he  began  to  try  his  hand  at  composition  when  only  seven  years 
old. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  18 17-18  his  father  applied  to  Karl  Maria 
von  Weber  to  take  charge  of  the  boy's  musical  instruction.  Weber  seemed 
not  disinclined  to  do  it ;  but,  for  one  reason  or  another,  nothing  ever  came 
of  the  plan.  In  1820  Robert  entered  the  Zwickau  Gymnasium,  and  re- 
mained there  until  Easter,  1828.  But,  before  his  time  there  was  up,  his 
father  died  (in  1826)  ;  and  his  mother's  inveterate  opposition  to  his  adopt- 
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ing  music  as  a  profession  now  had  full  force.  On  March  29,  1828,  he  was 
matriculated  at  the  Leipzig  University  as  Studiosus  Juris.  Here  he  spent 
a  year,  studying  law,  with  neither  enthusiasm  nor  much  regularity,  and 
passed  another  year  in  the  same  pursuit  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 

While  in  Leipzig,  he  took  some  pianoforte  lessons  of  Friedrich  Wieck, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Carus,*  an  enthusiastic  music-lover,  at 
whose  house  he  met  Heinrich  Marschner  and  other  musicians  of  note.  At 
last,  in  1830,  he  overcame  his  mother's  repugnance  to  music,  and  was 
allowed,  being  then  twenty  years  old,  to  begin  a  fit  education  for  making  it 
his  profession.  He  returned  to  Leipzig,  and  began  a  serious  study  of  the 
pianoforte  under  Wieck,  -studying  composition  the  while  under  Heinrich 
Porn.  His  progress  with  the  former  was  both  solid  and  rapid,  but  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  follow  the  latter's  teaching  with  equal  assiduity. 

In  1840  the  University  of  Jena  gave  him  the  degree  of  Ph.D. ;  and  in 
this  same  year  he  married  Clara  Josephine,  eldest  daughter  of  his  teacher, 
Wieck,  much  against  her  father's  wish.f  When  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
torium  was  founded  by  Mendelssohn  in  1843,  Schumann  joined  the  staff 
of  teachers  at  that  institution  as  instructor  in  score-reading ;  but  here  his 
serious  troubles  began. 

As  a  composer,  Schumann  exerted  the  strongest  and  most  wide-spread 
influence  upon  subsequent  generations  of  musicians  of  any  man  of  his  time  : 
the  Mendelssohn  influence,  bright  and  vivifying  as  it  was,  was  ephemeral 
in  comparison.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  without  hyperbole  that,  leaving 
aside  the  great  classic  masters  from  Bach  to  Beethoven,  our  whole  modern 
music  in  Germany,  France,  Scandinavia,  and  Russia,  derives  mainly  from 
Robert  Schumann  and  Hector  Berlioz, —  different  as  the  two  men  were  in 
almost  every  particular. 

He  was  one  of  the  greatest  harmonists  that  ever  lived ;  and,  although 
his  lack  of  early  training  prevented  his  ever  becoming  the  consummate 
master  of  musical  form  and  development  that  Mendelssohn  (the  "best 
taught "  composer  of  all  time)  was,  the  profound  and  exalted  character  of 

*The  one  in  whose  album  Hector  Berlioz  wrote,  "  Patientibus  carus,  sed  clarus  inter  doctos  !  "  (Dear 
to  his  patients,  but  famous  amongst  the  learned),  having  dedicated  a  copy  of  a  theme  from  his  "Te  Deum  " 
to  "  Dr.  Clarus  "  by  mistake. 

t  Clara  Wieck's  mother  was  divorced  from  Wieck  some  time  after  the  younger  daughter's  (Maria  Wieck) 
birth,  and  subsequently  married  one  Bargiel,  a  Berlin  music-teacher,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Woldemar  Bargiel,  the  composer,  who  was  consequently  Robert  Schumann's  step-brother-in-law. 
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his  genius  placed  him  beyond  question  at  the  head  of  music  in  his  day.* 
He  derived  the  best  part  of  his  technique  in  composition  from  an  arduous 
course  of  self-directed  study  of  the  works  of  Sebastian  Bach. 

As  an  orchestral  and  pianoforte  writer,  he  stands  in  the  very  first  rank ; 
as  a  song  writer,  only  Robert  Franz  can  join  him  in  being  worthy  to  wear 
Franz  Schubert's  mantle ;  and  in  some  of  his  choral  works  he  has  probably 
touched  the  loftiest  point  reached  in  vocal  music  since  Beethoven.  No 
little  has  been  said  of  his  want  of  skill  in  treating  the  orchestra,  but  he 
made  a  great  advance  in  this  special  art  in  his  later  period  ;  and  in  his  earlier 
works,  if  his  orchestration  seem  at  times  rather  clumsy  and  ineffective,  it 
is  still  thoroughly  individual  and  apposite  to  his  style  of  writing,  and  all 
attempts  to  improve  it  have  turned  out  to  be  futile.  What  Schumann  had 
to  say  in  his  music  could,  after  all,  be  best  said  in  his  own  way. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  second  symphony  of  Schumann's  which  is 
worth  noticing  at  once  :  a  sort  of  trumpet-call,  a  short  phrase  of  four  notes 
running  from  tonic  to  dominant  and  then  back  again,  keeps  reappearing  at 
intervals  in  all  but  one  of  the  four  movements  without,  however,  being 
really  one  of  the  themes  upon  which  either  of  the  movements  themselves 
is  built  up.  Sir  George  Grove  has,  not  infelicitously,  called  this  trumpet- 
call  the  "motto"  of  the  symphony.  Indeed,  it  by  its  audible  presence 
plays  somewhat  the  part  in  the  work  that  the  quoted  motto  — 

"  'Mid  all  the  chords  that  vibrate  through 

Earth's  strangely  checkered  dream, 
There  runs  a  note  whose  gentle  tone 
Is  heard  aright  by  him  alone 

Who  lists  with  care  extreme''  — 

does  in  Schumann's  pianoforte  fantasia,  albeit  more  ideally  and  intangi- 
bly. The  slow  introduction  to  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony  begins 
immediately  with  this  trumpet-call  (on  the  trumpets,  first  horn,  and  alto- 
trombone),  the  strings  playing  running  counterpoint  against  it ;  soon  frag- 
ments of   themes  begin  to    crop   up   in  the  wooden  wind ;   the    tempo   is 

*  The  lateness  of  Schumann's  musical  education  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon.  His  first  studies  in 
composition,  under  Heinrich  Dorn,  did  not  begin  before  1830,  when  he  was  twenty  years  old;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  he  was  married  (that  is,  after  1840)  that  a  friend,  dropping  in  to  call  one  evening,  found  him  and  his 
wife  "studying  Cherubini's  '  Counterpoint'  together  for  the  first  time."  With  all  its  imperfections, —  for  it 
was  but  a  compilation  of  notes  taken  down  at  Cherubini's  lessons  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  Cherubini 
himself  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  publication, —  this  was  the  standard  text-book  on  the  subject  in  those  days; 
and  not  to  have  studied  Cherubini's  "  Counterpoint"  was  almost  tantamount  to  not  having  studied  counter- 
point seriously  at  all. 
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accelerated,  hints  at  the  principal  theme  of  the  first  allegro  are  heard,  the 
trumpet-call  sounding  ever  and  anon  in  the  background.  A  violin  phrase, 
i)iil  e pitt  stringendo,  leads  to  the  allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

The  first  theme  of  this  allegro  is  an  admirable  instance  of  that  obstinate 
harping  upon  a  well-defined  and  firmly  established  rhythm  that  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  Schumann.  Quite  as  characteristic  and  individual  is  his  treat- 
ment of  this  theme :  he  works  at  it,  he  hammers  at  it,  with  the  utmost 
pertinacity  of  energy ;  it  will  not  budge  an  inch !  A  bold  modulation  to 
E-flat  major  brings  us  to  the  second  theme.  Contrary  to  all  established 
symphonic  usage,  this  second  theme  is  not  a  lovely,  gracious  bit  of  canti- 
lena: it  is  a  wild,  passionate,  morbid  chromatic  figure,  against  which  a 
stern,  dogged  diatonic  counter-theme  is  pitted  in  contrapuntal  strife.  One 
is  reminded  of  certain  passages  in  the  first  movement  of  Brahms's  C  minor 
symphony  (No.  i),  between  which  and  this  movement  of  Schumann's  there 
exist,  upon  the  whole,  several  points  of  resemblance.  Here,  as  there, 
everything  is  at  the  white-hot  pitch  of  fury.  The  conclusion-theme  is  a 
headlong  bit  of  cantilena  for  the  violins,  repeated  by  the  basses :  with  a 
reminder  of  the  first  theme  the  first  part  of  the  movement  closes.  This 
part  is  regularly  repeated. 

The  free  fantasia,  or  working-out,  is  both  long  and  elaborate, —  elaborate, 
indeed,  in  proportion  as  the  exposition  in  the  first  part  was  concise.  Ve- 
hemence, pushed  almost  to  the  frantic  pitch,  alternating  with  moments  of 
morbid  sensibility,  is  the  predominant  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the 
movement,  the  most  unbridledly  passionate  and  morbid  that  Schumann 
ever  wrote.  A  resplendent  return  of  the  first  theme  ushers  in  the  third 
part,  which,  after  two  episodic  phrases  on  the  bassoons,  clarinets,  and 
oboes  in  thirds,  makes  way  in  turn  for  a  fiery  coda,  in  which  even  the  fero- 
cious vehemence  of  the  free  fantasia  is  outdone,  if,  upon  the  whole,  in  a 
somewhat  healthier  and  less  morbid  atmosphere.  At  the  end  Schumann 
asserts  his  victory  in  this  terrific  struggle  by  repeated  crashing  chords  of 
the  tonic  and  dominant.  Victory  ?  Yes,  if  merely  holding  his  own  is  vic- 
tory; for,  with  all  his  hard  work,  he  has  really  remained  stationary, —  he 
has  not  made  his  three  themes  go  anywhere  ! 

The  second  movement  (scherzo:  allegro  vivace,  in  C  major)  is  fashioned 
upon  the  plan  of  a  scherzo  with  two  trios.  The  scherzo  itself  is  a  hardly  in- 
termittent whirlwind  on  the  first  violins;  the  first  trio,  a  more  cheerful 
movement  in  triplets  on  the  wind  instruments,  alternating  with  the  strings  ; 
the  second  trio,  a  more  measured  phrase,  treated  contrapuntally.  There 
is  a  true  anecdote  about  this  scherzo  which  throws  no  little  light  upon  Schu- 
mann's ideas  of  orchestration  at  the  period  when  the  C  major  symphony 
was  written :  the  present  writer  has  it  at  first  hand.  One  day  a  musical 
young  boy,  a  pupil  of  Mendelssohn's,  was  alone  in  his  master's  study  in 
Leipzig.  Being  left  to  his  own  devices,  he  moused  round  with  a  boy's 
curiosity,  and  espied  a  manuscript  score  lying  open  on  Mendelssohn's  desk. 
It  was  not  in  Mendelssohn's  handwriting,  and  proved  to  be  a  new  sym- 
phony in  C  major  by  Schumann.  The  boy,  deeply  interested  in  his  find, 
read  it  through,  replacing  it  afterwards  carefully  upon  the  desk,  so  that 
Mendelssohn  should  not  notice  its  having  been  touched.  Some  time  later 
Mendelssohn  took  him  with  him  to  hear  a  rehearsal  of  a  new  work  by 
Schumann  at  the  Gewandhaus.  The  boy  kept  dark  about  already  knowing 
the  work,  but  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  symphony ;  but  he  found, 
much  to  his  astonishment,  that  the  theme  of  the  first  trio  in  the  scherzo, 
which  was  written  out  for  strings  only,  in  the  MS.  he  had  seen  in  Men- 
delssohn's room,  had  been  transferred  to  the  wooden  wind  and  horns  !  So 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  transfer  was  made  at  Mendelssohn's  sugges- 
tion.    Indeed,  the  boy  (since  grown  to  manhood  and  distinguished  musi- 
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cianship)  said  afterwards  that  Schumann  was  at  that  time  probably  the 
only  composer  living  to  whom  the  evident  propriety  of  putting  this  passage 
upon  the  wind,  after  the  persistent  and  relentless  whirling  of  the  strings  in 
the  scherzo,  would  not  have  occurred  in  the  first  place.  Instrumentation 
was  an  art  in  which  Schumann  progressed  wonderfully  slowly. 

The  slow  movement,  adagio  espressivo,  in  C  minor,  begins  with  a  beauti- 
ful, dreamy  cantilena,  on  all  the  violins  in  unison,  which  is  taken  up  later  by 
the  oboe  and  bassoon,  and  then  by  the  full  orchestra.  This  melody,  which 
ends  in  E-flat  major,  is  followed  by  soft  horn-calls,  accompanied  by  plain 
chords  on  the  wooden  wind.  Here  we  come  upon  a  device  in  orchestra- 
tion, as  beautiful  in  effect  as  it  is  ingenious,  which  Schumann  has  em- 
ployed with  equal  success  in  his  overture  to  "  Genoveva."  *  This  is  begin- 
ning an  ascending  phrase  on  the  horns,  and  continuing  it  on  the  trumpet 
as  soon  as  it  reaches  a  certain  elevation  of  pitch.  These  horn-calls  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  theme  in  the  strings,  answered  by  the  wind :  then 
comes  a  long  climax,  in  which  the  various  wooden  wind  instruments  call  to 
and  answer  one  another  with  fragments  of  the  first  theme,  the  melody 
being  soon  taken  up  by  the  first  and  second  violins  in  octaves.  When  the 
summit  of  the  climax  is  reached,  the  violins  break  out  into  a  series  of  long 
descending  and  diminishing  trills,  against  which  the  wooden  wind  instru- 
ments carry  the  melody  to  its  close.  The  effect  is  beautiful  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

■  Then  comes  a  little  interlude,  in  which  a  figure  in  sixteenth-notes  is 
treated  contrapuntally  and  imitatively,  reminding  one  a  little  of  a  similar 
passage  in  the  allegretto  of  Beethoven's  A  major  symphony.  These  imita- 
tions modulate  back  to  the  key  of  C  minor,  in  which  the  wooden  wind  again 
takes  up  the  principal  theme,  the  strings  keeping  up  their  imitations  in 
sixteenth-notes  the  while.  This  time  there  is  no  modulation  to  E-flat,  but 
the  second  theme  follows  immediately  in  C  major  :  then  comes  the  same 
climax,  ending  with  the  high  trills  on  the  violins,  as  in  the  first  part  of 
the  movement.  A  short  coda,  in  which  the  dreamy,  sighing  principal 
theme  passes  from  the  first  violins  down  to  the  'celli  and  double-basses, 
brings  the  movement  to  a  close.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  adagio  that 
the  principal  theme,  the  one  upon  which  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
movement  is  built,  lacks  definiteness  of  melodic  outline,  and  approaches  too 
nearly  to  the  character  of  the  Wagnerian  "infinite  melody";  that  it  is, 
after  all,  but  a  phrase  which  impresses  the  listener  more  by  its  poetic,  emo- 
tional character  than  by  its  plastic  beauty.  But  the  extreme  classicism  of 
this  objection  seems  a  little  out  of  date  now,  and  one  is  rather  impelled  to 
admire  the  fine  musical  coherency  with  which  Schumann  has  developed  a 
phrase  of  this  character  than  to  object  to  a  possible  lack  of  melodic  defi- 
niteness and  distinctness  of  cadence  in  the  phrase  itself. 

The  finale  is  a  brilliant  movement  in  C  major,  of  rather  a  march-like 
character.  In  its  principal  theme  Schumann  shows  himself  especially  as  a 
great  harmonist.  This  is  followed  by  running  passages  in  the  strings, 
against  which  the  wooden  wind  instruments  play  flickering  triplets,  when 
suddenly  the  first  figure  of  the  theme  of  the  adagio  appears  in  the  bass. 
It  appears  again  and  again,  with  ever  greater  pertinacity,  until  it  spreads 
over  the  whole  musical  web  in  contrapuntal  imitations.  It  has  lost  its 
melancholy  character,  and  is  now  full  of  passionate  vehemence.  This 
troubled  spirit  must  be  cast  out !  A  furious  rush  of  all  the  strings  brings 
back  the  march-like  first  theme,  which,  in  turn,  makes  way  for  some, 
exceedingly  energetic  contrapuntal  work  on  a  new  figure.  But  after  a 
while   the  theme  of   the  adagio  steps  in  again,  and  is  made  the  bone  of 

*  A  similar  use  of  brass  instruments,  but  in  the  inverse  order,  is  to  be  found  in  the  trio  of  the  scherzo  of 
Beethoven's  A  major  symphony. 
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contention  in  the  fiercest  contrapuntal  strife,  -which  lasts  until  the  comba- 
tants are  exhausted.  The  promised  goal  must  be  reached  some  other  way. 
After  a  solemn  pause  a  new,  genial,  and  sunny  theme  is  taken  up  b)?-  the 
wooden  wind  :  here  is  the  looked-for  help  !  Over  rough  paths  or  smooth, 
through  sunshine  or  storm,  this  theme  will  pull  the  movement  through.  It 
gains  more  and  more  mastery  over  the  whole  orchestra.  There  are  still 
battles  to  be  fought ;  but  this  theme  is  ever  victorious.  At  last,  clothing 
itself  in  rich  contrapuntal  adornment,  it  launches  itself  forth  upon  the  most 
brilliant,  triumphant  coda  Schumann  ever  wrote  :  even  the  brilliant  winding- 
up  of  the  overture  to  ';  Genoveva "  pales  before  the  magnificent  energy 
of  this  peroration.  The  victory  is  won  !  The  symphony  once  more  shouts 
out  its  trumpet-motto.  Three  crashing  chords,  amid  the  thunder  of  drums, 
announce  its  triumph. 

In  spite  of  Saint- Saens  and  the  Conservatoire  audience,  one  can  hardly 
hesitate  to  call  this  last  movement  the  very  greatest  of  all  Schumann's 
finales.  Together  with  the  last  movements  of  Beethoven's  symphony  in  C 
minor,  Gade's  in  E  major,  Brahms's  in  C  minor,  and  a  few  others,  this  of 
Schumann's  in  C  major  belongs  to  the  not  very  large  class  of  "  heroic  " 
finales.  Of  the  old  light,  jovial,  and  rollicking  Haydn  rondo-finale  we  find 
here  not  even  a  hint.  Everything  in  it  is  grand,  noble,  and  heroic.  Even 
the  finale  to  Schumann's  D  minor  symphony  is  less  great. 


f 

Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  1,  in  A  major,  Op.  20.  Camille  Saint-Saens. 

I.     Allegro  {A  major) 6-4 

II.     Andante  espressivo  (D  major) 2-4 

III.     Tempo primo  {A  major) 6-4 

This  concerto  —  which  bears  the  title  of  Concertstiick  in  the  German  edi- 
tion —  remained  in  manuscript  some  time  after  those  that  followed  it  (No. 
2,  in  C  major,  op.  58,  and  No.  3,  in  B  minor,  op.  61)  were  published. 
The  title  of  Concertstiick  is  eminently  fitting,  as  the  three  movements  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  not  separate,  as  in  regular  concertos,  but  linked 
together  by  cadenza-\ike  passages  for  the  solo  instrument.  Moreover,  the 
third  movement  contains  no  new  thematic  material,  but  is  built  on  the  same 
themes  as  the  first,  of  which  it  is  to  a  great  extent  a  repetition.  Its  form 
is  that  of  a  concert-piece  in  one  movement,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  slow 
episode  is  inserted. 

The  work  begins  with  a  sharp,  strong  chord  on  the  full  orchestra,  after 
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which  the  solo  violin  announces  the  first  theme  in  four-part  harmony. 
After  two  phrases  on  the  violin  the  orchestra  takes  up  the  theme,  and  leads 
to  its  fuller  development  in  figural  variation  and  embellishment  by  the  solo 
instrument,  the  orchestra  falling  back  into  its  role  of  accompaniment. 
Soon  the  solo  passes  to  the  second  theme,  an  enchanting,  siren-like  phrase 
in  C-sharp  minor,  and  then  on  to  the  conclusion-theme  (in  B  major),  which 
is  little  more  than  a  figural  variation  of  the  second.  The  working-out 
begins  in  C  major,  and  continues  with  more  and  more  brilliancy  until  the 
dominant  of  D  is  reached,  when  a  cadenza  on  the  solo  instrument  leads  to 
the  andante. 

This  andante  espressivo  is  a  charming,  simple  romanza  for  the  solo  violin 
against  a  wavering  accompaniment  on  the  strings  over  a  basso  ostinato  in 

even  eighth-notes,  the  wind  instruments  adding  now  and  then  a  rich  back- 
ground of  color.  As  the  melody  at  last  dies  away  on  the  dominant,  a  pro- 
longed trill  on  the  violin  leads  back  to  the  second  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment (in  D  minor),  and  with  it  to  the  tempo  primo.  It  is  but  a  continuation 
of  the  working-out  of  the  first  movement,  which  soon  enough  leads  to  the 
return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  principal  key  of  A  major,  as  at  first.  This 
third  movement  sets  out  very  much  as  if  it  meant  to  be  the  (as  yet  missing) 
third  part  of  the  first  movement.  Indeed,  it  might  well  be  considered  to 
represent  such  a  third  part,  and  so  bring  the  concerto  within  the  limits  of 
the  sonata-form.  But,  just  as  you  expect  the  second  theme  to  appear  in  its 
turn,  the  solo  violin  launches  out  upon  a  free  coda,  which  works  up  more 
and  more  brilliantly  until  the  end  of  the  concerto.  Just  before  the  close 
Mr.  Loeffier  inserts  a  cadenza  of  his  own. 


Three  Movements  from  Violin-sonatas,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  1685-1750. 

{Transcribed for  String  Orchestra  by  S.  Bachrich.) 

I.     Prczludium  :  Allegro  (E  major) 3-4 

II.     Adagio  ( C  major) 3-4 

III.     Gavotte  e  Rondo :  Moderato  (E  major)     . 4-4 

The  first  and  third  of  these  movements  are  taken  from  the  third  Partita 
for  violin  solo,  in  E  major;  the  second  from  the  second  Sonata  for  violin 
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solo,  in  A  minor.    Bach's  original  titles  and  /^/vindications  (as  they  stand 
in  the  edition  of  the  Bach-Gesellschaft)  are  as  follows  : — - 

/.     Preludio  (no  indication  of  tempo). 
II.     Andante. 
III.     Gavotte  en  Rondeau  (no  indication  of  tempo). 

It  thus  appears  that  Bachrich  has  made  a  curious  change  in  the  title  of 
the  third  movement :  his  "  Gavotte  e  Rondo  "  (Gavotte  and  Rondo)  is  not 
a  correct  Italian  translation  of  Bach's  "Gavotte  en  Rondeau  "  (Gavotte  in 
Rondo-form).  Bach's  title  describes  the  movement  exactly,  which  Bach- 
rich's  does  not  at  all.  The  change  from  andante  to  adagio  in  the  second 
movement  is  unimportant,  as  the  ordinary  Italian  tempo-marks  had  a  very 
different  meaning  in  Bach's  time  from  their  generally  accepted  meaning 
now.  For  instance,  the  favorite  soprano  aria,  "  Mein  glaubiges  Herze " 
("  My  heart  ever  faithful "),  which  Robert  Franz  has  marked  andante  con 
moto  in  his  edition,  was  marked  presto  by  Bach. 

Bach  wrote  six  solo  sonatas  (three  of  them  are  called  Partitas)  for  violin, 
and  six  for  violoncello.  The  title-page  of  one  of  the  autograph  MSS. 
runs :  ■ — 

Pars    i. 

Violino  solo  /  Senza  Basso 

composee  /  par  /  sr.  jean  seb :  bach. 

Pars.  2. 

Violoncello  Solo  /  Senza  Basso 
composee  /par  /  sr.  j.  s.  bach.  /  maitre  de  la  chapelle  /  et 
/  dlrecteur  de  la  musique  /  a  /  leipsic. 
ecrite  par  Madame  /  Bachen.    Son  Epouse. 

In  spite  of  these  apparently  plain  titles,  some  excellent  Bach  authorities 
are  of  the  opinion  that  Bach  intended  to  have  these  sonatas  accompanied 
on  the  clavichord.  But  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  wrote  pianoforte  ac- 
companiments to  the  great  Chaconne  from  the  second  Violin  Partita 
(fourth  Sonata),  and  Schumann  continued  his  work  through  several  whole 
sonatas.  Because  Bach  wrote  a  composition  without  a  bass  is  no  abso- 
lutely conclusive  evidence  that  he  meant  to  have  it  played  without  one ;  for 
he  was  in  the  habit  —  universal  in  his  day  —  of  leaving  a  considerable Jpor- 
tion  of  his  compositions   unwritten,   and  the    clavichord   in    his    day  was 
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looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course  in  almost  all  combination  of  instrument. 
The  work  Bachrich  has  done  on  these  movements  in  transcribing  them 
for  string  orchestra  is  much  of  the  same  nature  as  that  done  by  Mendelssohn 
and  Schumann  in  writing  accompaniments  to  the  Chaconne.  It  is  supply- 
ing the  violin  part  with  an  accompaniment  in  full  harmony. 

Two  Movements  from  Suite  No.  1,  in  F  major,  Op.  39.  Moritz  Moszkowski. 

III.     Tenia  con  variazioni :  Andante  (A  major) 2-4 

V.     Perpetuum  mobile:   Vivace  (F major) 4-4 

Moritz  Moszkowski  was  born  at  Breslau,  on  Aug.  23,  1854.  He  first 
studied  music  in  his  native  city,  then  at  the  Conservatorium  in  Dresden. 
Thence  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  entered  Stern's  Conservatorium  and 
Kullak's  Akademie,  at  which  latter  establishment  he  continued  for  some 
years  as  teacher  of  the  pianoforte,  after  his  own  course  of  studies  was  com- 
pleted. He  gave  his  first  public  concert  in  Berlin  in  1873,  and  has  since 
appeared  there  as  a  pianist,  as  well  as  in  Paris,  Warsaw,  and  other  cities. 
He  is  best  known  as  a  composer  of  pianoforte  music,  although  he  has  also 
written  not  a  little  for  orchestra.  His  most  important  works  are  his 
"Jeanne  d'Arc"  symphony  (a  movement  of  which,  "Entry  into  Worms," 
has  been  played  in  this  city),  two  suites  for  orchestra,  a  concerto  for  piano- 
forte, and  another  for  violin.  Besides  these  he  has  written  a  large  amount 
of  pianoforte  music  in  smaller  forms,  and  some  songs.  The  general  opin- 
ion seems  to  be  that  his  later  works  hardly  sustain  the  brilliant  reputation 
his  earlier  compositions  won  for  him. 

The  suite  from  which  the  two  movements  played  at  this  concert  are 
taken  is  dedicated  to  the  London  Philharmonic  Society.  The  theme  of 
the  first  of  the  movements  given  (the  third  in  the  suite  itself)  reminds  one 
strongly,  if  not  quite  by  its  melody,  yet  by  its  rhythm  and  general  charac- 
ter, of  a  once  favorite  Russian  song  known  throughout  Germany  as  "  Der 
rothe  Sarafan,"  on  which  Thalberg  wrote  one  of  his  earliest  sets  of  varia- 
tions for  the  pianoforte.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  Moszkowski's 
characteristic  melodic  style,  and  of  a  certain  chromatic  element  in  his  har- 
mony which  reminds  one  somewhat  of  Spohr.  The  variations  that  follow 
are  of  various  sorts.  The  first  one  (un  poco  piu  mosso)  is  essentially  con- 
trapuntal, the  strings  varying  the  theme  alternately  with  the  wood- wind  and 
horns.  The  second  variation  (un  poco  piu  mosso)  is  a  bravura  variation  for 
the  first  violins,  supported  by  pizzicato  chords  on  the  other  strings,  and  a 
tenor  obbligato  melody  played  by  the  clarinet  in  its  lower  register.  The 
third  {allegro  con  spirito)  is  a  brisk,  chattering  movement,  and  the  fourth 
(allegretto  con  moto)  a  bravura  variation  for  the  flute,  written  in  the  old 
salon  style,  and  accompanied  by  the  strings.  The  fifth  variation  is  an 
Hungarian  "  Lassan  "  and  "  Friska,  "  beginning  solemnly  in  A  minor  (lento 
maestoso,  4-4  time),  breaking  out  after  a  while  into  a  sudden  allegro  fuocoso, 
poco  a  poco  ancora,  and  then  falling  back  into  its  original  solemn  measure. 

The  sixth  variation  is  in  the  form  of  a  cantilena  for  the  violins,  in  the  ac- 
companiment of  which  the  harp  plays  a  prominent  part.  The  seventh 
variation  (allegro  scherzando,  in  A  minor,  2-4  time)  is  for  all  the  strings 
pizzicati,  one  or  two  wind  instruments  coming  in  now  and  then  with  a  long 
sustained  note.  The  eighth  and  last  variation  (un  pochino  piu  lento  del  tema, 
in  A  major)  presents  the  theme  itself  once  more,  little  varied,  but  some- 
what more  developed  and  extended  than  at  first,  and  with  some  changes  in 
the  harmony. 

The  second  of  the  two  movements  given  (the  finale  of  the  suite)  adds 
one  more  to  the  already  longish  list  of  "  Perpetual  Motion  "  movements. 
Paganini  wrote  one,  Weber  wrote  one  ;  and  who  not  else  ?     As  its  title  im- 
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plies,  it  is  pervaded  almost  throughout  (why  almost,  Mr.  Moszkowski,  and 
not  entirely,  if  motion  is  to  be  really  perpetual  ?)  by  a  restless,  scurrying 
figure  in  sixteenth-notes,  now  in  the  strings,  now  in  the  wood-wind,  and 
anon  in  both.     It  is  a  favorite  bravura  show-piece  for  virtuoso  orchestras. 


Prelude  to  Act  III.,  Dance  of  Apprentices,  March  of  the  Master-singers,  and  Homage 
to  Hans  Sachs,  from  "  The  Master-singers  of  Nuremberg."  Richard  Wagner. 

"  Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg,"  Wagner's  one  comic  opera,  was  first 
given  in  Munich  on  June  21,  1868,  under  Hans  von  Billow's  direction. 
The  selections  given  at  this  concert  are  all  taken  from  the  third  act.  The 
Prelude  begins  with  a  slow,  contemplative  phrase  in  the  'celli,  taken  from 
the  scene  in  the  same  act,  in  which  Hans  Sachs,  sitting  in  his  cobbler's 
shop,  meditates  on  the  vicissitudes  of  life  and  love.  This  theme  is  soon 
taken  up  in  imitation  by  the  other  strings  in  G  minor,  leading  to  an  out- 
burst of  all  the  wind  instruments  in  G  major  on  the  sort  of  choral  sung  by 
the  people  in  honor  of  Sachs,  as  he  appears  with  the  other  Master-singers 
on  the  ground  of  the  singing  contest.  This  choral  in  the  wind  instruments 
is,  however,  soon  interrupted  ;by  a  return  of  the  meditative  contrapuntal 
writing  in  the  strings :  the  flutes  and  clarinets  come  in  with  snatches  of 
Sachs's  shoemaker  song,  the  violins  hint  at  reminiscences  of  things  sung 
by  Walther  in  the  first  act,  when  at  last  the  horns  and  bassoons,  and  later 
all  the  wind  instruments,  return  with  the  concluding  phrases  of  the  solemn 
choral.  After  this  is  finished,  the  imitative  contrapuntal  work  on  the  theme 
of  Sachs's  meditation  is  resumed  once  more,  and,  with  a  phrase  from  the 
shoemaker  song,  the  Prelude  ends. 

A  sudden  downward  rush  in  triplets  of  all  the  violins  in  unison  leads  to 
the  "  Dance  of  the  Apprentices  "  on  the  ground  by  the  banks  of  the  Pegnitz, 
where  the  singing  contest  is  to  take  place.  The  Master-singers  and  com- 
petitors have  not  yet  arrived,  and  the  apprentices  fill  up  the  time  with  a 
merry  dance  with  some  of  the  young  beauties  of  the  town.  The  tune  of 
this  dance  is  a  bright  waltz  in  the  old-fashioned  Landler  tempo,  and  in  the 
quaint  rhythm  of  seven  measures  to  the  phrase.  There  is  another  peculiar- 
ity about  it,  too :  the  first  phrase  is  given  out  by  the  violins  in  the  tonic 
B-flat  major,  then  it  is  repeated,  not  as  one  expects  in  the  dominant  F 
major,  but  a  fifth  higher  in  the  tonic  key.  This  produces  the  queerest  little 
change  in  the  melody.  The  waltz  is  developed  with  very  piquant  instru- 
mentation, a  melodious  counter-theme  in  the  'celli  producing  a  positively 
delicious  effect. 
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Mr.  FRANZ  KNEISEL,  Conductor. 


Second  Concert, 
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PART  I. 
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F  major,  Op.  39. 
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PART  II. 

Mendelssohn's  "  St.  Paul "    (First  Part). 

By  the  Mozart  Club,  Mr.  J.  P.  McCollum,  Director, 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Overture  to  "  Leonore,"  No.  III.,  Op.  73.  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  1770-1827. 

Adagio  (C major) 3-4 

Allegro  (C  major) 2-2 

This  mighty  composition  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  king  of  over- 
tures, —  a  somewhat  foolish  title  ;  for,  great  as  it  is,  it  is  perhaps  no  greater 
than  the  overture  to  "  Coriolan."  No  work  stands  on  an  absolutely  iso- 
lated pinnacle  of  supremacy.  It  begins  with  one  of  Beethoven's  most 
daring  harmonic  subtleties.  The  key  is  C  major.  The  strings,  trumpets,  and 
kettle-drums  strike  a  short  fortissimo  G  (the  dominant  of  the  key),  which  is 
held  and  diminished  by  the  wooden  wind  and  horns,  then  taken  up  again 
piano  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves.  From  this  G  the  strings,  with  the  flute, 
clarinets,  and  first  bassoon,  now  pass  step  by  step,  down  the  scale  of  C 
major,  through  the  compass  of  an  octave,  landing  on  a  mysterious  F-sharp 
which  the  strings  thrice  swell  and  diminish,  and  against  which  the  bassoons 
complete  the  chord  of  the  dominant  7th,  and  at  last  of  the  tonic  of  the  key  of 
B  major.  From  this  chord  of  B  major  the  strings  jump  immediately  back  to 
G  (dominant  of  C  major),  and  pass,  by  a  deceptive  cadence,  through  the 
chord  of  the  dominant  7th  and  minor  9th  to  the  chord  of  A- flat  major. 
Here  we  have,  in  the  short  space  of  nine  measures,  a  succession  of  keys  — 
C  major,  B  major,  A-flat  major  —  such  as  few  men  before  Beethoven  would 
have  dared  to  write ;  but  such  is  the  art  with  which  this  extraordinary  suc- 
cession is  managed  that  all  sounds  perfectly  unforced  and  natural.  The 
key  of  A-flat  major  once  reached,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons,  supported  by 
the  strings  and  two  sustained  notes  on  the  first  and  second  trombone,  play 
the  opening  measures  of  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Friihlingstagen,"  in 
the  second  act  of  the  opera.  Then  come  mysterious,  groping  harmonies  in 
the  strings,  leading  to  E  minor,  in  which  key  the  flute  and  first  violins  call  to 
and  answer  each  other,  as  if  anxiously  searching  for  something  in  the  dark. 
The  search  grows  more  animated,  the  double-basses  and  wind  instruments 
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join  in  it,  the  key  changes,  until  a  terrific  outburst  of  the  whole  orchestra  on 
the  chord  of  A-flat  major  announces  that  the  thing  sought  for  is  found.  But 
angry  chords  on  the  strings  and  brass,  answered  by  plaintiff  wailings  of 
the  deepest  pathos  on  the  wooden  wind  instruments,  tell  that  it  is  not  a 
thing  of  joy,  but  rather  of  endless  sorrow  and  horror.  The  basses  repeat 
an  imitation  of  the  old  flute  and  violin  call,  admonishing  to  immediate 
action,  that  the  sorrow  and  horror  be  made  an  end  of.  The  dominant  of 
C  major  is  reached:  the^ basses  alone  lead  on  to  the  tonic,  and  with  the 
allegro  the  work  of  deliverance  begins.  A  buoyant,  nervous  theme  begins 
pianissimo  in  the  first  violins  and  'celli,  rising  and  falling  against  a  persist- 
ent low  C,  tremulously  held  in  the  violas,  pulsating  and  throbbing  like  an 
anxious  heart-beat  in  the  double-basses.  It  rises  ever  higher,  crescendo  e 
sempre  piu  crescendo,  the  wooden  wind  chiming  in,  until  a  raging  climax  is 
reached  on  the  chord  of  theMominant  (over  a  tonic  pedal),  and  the  entire  or- 
chestra precipitates  itself  in  unbridled  fury  upon  the  theme,  whirling  onward 
in  irresistible  impetuosity.  The  instrumentation  of  this  passage  is  as  original 
as  it  is  overwhelmingly  brilliant :  all  the  strings  (double-basses  included) 
and  all  the  wooden  wind,  horns,  and  trumpets  (as  far  as  the  last  two  can) 
play  the  theme  itself  in  raging  octaves,  while  only  the  three  trombones 
play  the  harmony.  The  storm  continues,  now  abating  in  violence,  now 
blowing  its  fiercest,  up  to  a  half-cadence  in  the  key  of  E  major.  A  sfor- 
zando  call  on  a  pair  of  horns  ushers  in,  perhaps,  the  most  poignantly  pa- 
thetic second  theme  in  all  music, —  a  theme  woven  out  of  sobs  and  pitying 
sighs,  over  an  accompaniment  full  of  anxious  agitation  in  the  strings.  A 
more  buoyant  and  hopeful  conclusion-theme  sets  in  (still  in  E  major,  al- 
though modulation  has  been  almost  constant  during  the  second  theme),  and 
with  a  superb  climax  brings  the  first  part  of  the  allegro  to  a  close. 

The  working-out  is  singularly  original :  the  plan  pursued  is  more  dra- 
matic than  symphonic,  and  had,  as  far  as   I  know,  never  been   adopted 
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before,  although  Mendelssohn  afterwards  followed  a  very  similar  one  in 
parts  of  his  overture  "  Meeresstille  und  gliickliche  Fahrt."  This  working- 
out  consists  almost  wholly  in  alternating  a  pathetic,  sobbing  figure  taken 
from  the  second  theme,  and  played,  now  in  octaves,  now  in  thirds,  by  the 
wooden  wind,  over  a  nervous  accompaniment  of  the  strings,  in  which  the 
violins  constantly  harp  on  a  figure  from  the  first  theme,  with  raging 
outbursts  of  fury  in  the  whole  orchestra :  it  is  like  an  oft-repeated  pathetic 
entreaty,  always  answered  by  a  sterner  and  sterner  No  !  The  nodus  of 
this  passionate  plot  is  cut  by  the  trumpet-call  behind  the  stage  (as  in 
the  prison-scene  in  the  second  act  Of  the  opera  itself).  This  twice- 
repeated  trumpet-call  in  B-flat  is  each  time  answered  by  the  brief  song 
of  thanksgiving  from  the  same  scene, —  Leonore's  words  in  the  opera 
are,  "  Ach!  du  bist  gerettet  /  Grosser  Gott/" —  first  in  B-flat,  then  in  G-flat 
major.  A  gradual  transition  leads  from  this  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part.  This  return  of  the  first  theme  is  abso- 
lutely original  :  it  comes  back,  not  on  the  strings  as  before,  but  as  a 
blithe  flute  solo  !  Berlioz  was  rather  shocked  at  this  flute  solo  :  he  writes 
of  it  that  "  it  is  not  worthy,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  grand  style  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  overture."  But  there  are  times  when  the  heart  of  man  is  too  full 
of  sudden  joy  even  for  tears,  when,  after  a  long  agonizing  strain  and  an  un- 
looked-for reprieve,  his  whole  being  is  literally  emptied  of  emotion,  and  he 
can  only  —  whistle.  But  this  emotional  torpor  does  not  last  long  :  the 
third  part  develops  itself  along  the  same  general  lines  as  the  first,  and 
leads  to  as  wildly  and  frantically  jubilant  a  coda  as  even  Beethoven  ever 
wrote. 


Scena:    "  Nie  nahte  mir   der   Sclilummer,"  and  Aria:  "  All'  meine  Pulse  schlagen," 
from  "Der  Freischuetz,"  Act  II.  Scene  2.  Karl  Maria  von  Weber. 

"Der  Freischutz "  (the  hunter  who  uses  charmed  bullets)  was  first 
brought  out  in  Berlin  on  June  18,  182 1  :  it  set  the  seal  to  Weber's  reputa- 
tion, and  has  ever  since  been  his  most  popular  opera.  The  text  was  by 
Friedrich  Kind,  who  took  his  subject  from  a  novel  by  A.  Apel,  of  the  same 
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title.  It  is  pretty  evident,  however,  that  Apel  —  and  very  likely  Kind, 
also  —  had  recourse  to  a  rare  old  book,  the  title-page  of  which  runs  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  Discourses  on  the  Realm  of  Spirits,  wherein  is  treated :  I.  Of 
Spirits  in  general.  II.  Of  mysterious  House-spirits.  III.  Of  Appari- 
tions of  the  Departed.  IV.  Of  Earth-  and  Water-spirits.  V.  Of  Air-  and 
Fire-spirits.  VI.  Of  Spirits  of  certain  Localities,  Cities,  and  Castles. 
Between  Andrenio  and  Pnevmatophilvs.  Besides  an  Index  of  the  most 
important  subjects.     Second  edition.    Leipzig  :  Samuel  Benjamin  Walther, 

1731." 

The  scene  from  "  Der  Freischiitz  "  sung  at  this  concert  is  in  the  part  of 
Agathe,  the  heroine  of  the  opera.  She  is  alone  in  her  house  at  evening, 
expecting  a  visit  from  her  betrothed,  Max.  The  text  is,  in  English  prose 
translation,  as  follows  :  — - 

Recitative:  Never  did  sleep  come  near  me,  before  I  had  seen  him!  — 
Yes,  love  almost  always  goes  hand  in  hand  with  sorrow !  Does  the  moon 
laugh  on  his  path  ?     What  a  beautiful  night ! 

Prayer :  Softly,  softly,  pious  song,  soar  up  to  the  starry  circle  !  Sound, 
my  song !     May  my  prayer  solemnly  be  wafted  up  to  the  hall  of  heaven. 

Recitative :  Oh  !  how  bright  the  golden  stars  gleam,  and  with  how  pure  a 
light !  But  yonder,  in  the  mountain  distance,  a  storm  seems  to  threaten. 
There,  too,  by  the  forest  hovers,  dull  and  heavy,  a  host  of  dark  clouds. 

Prayer :  To  Thee  I  stretch  forth  my  hands,  Lord  without  beginning  and 
without  end !     Send  Thy  angel  hosts  to  guard  us  against  danger ! 

Recitative:  Everything  has  long  since  gone  to  rest;  beloved  friend, 
where  tarriest  thou  ?  If  my  ear  listens  eagerly,  only  the  fir-trees'  branches 
rustle  ;  only  the  birch  foliage  in  the  copse  whispers  through  the  majestic 
silence ;  only  the  nightingale  and  cricket  seem  to  rejoice  in  the  night  air. 
But  what !  does  my  ear  deceive  me  ?  It  sounds  there  like  steps  ;  some- 
thing is  coming  hither  from  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fir-trees.  'Tis  he ! 
'Tis  he !  Let  the  flag  of  love  wave !  Thy  girl  wakes  still  in  the  night ! 
\She  beckons  to  him  with  a  white  handkerchief?^  He  does  not  seem  to  see  me 
yet  —  God !  if  the  moonlight  does  not  deceive  me,  a  nosegay  of  flowers 
adorns  his  hat !  Surely  he  has  made  the  best  shot !  That  betokens  hap- 
piness for  to-morrow  !     O  sweet  hope  !     Newly  revived  courage  ! 

Vivace  con  fuoco :  All  my  pulses  throb,  and  my  heart  beats  vehemently, 
sweetly  enraptured  at  meeting  him  !  Could  I  but  dare  to  hope  that?  Yes  ! 
luck  has  returned  to  my  dear  friend ;  he  will  show  himself  true  to-morrow  ! 
Is't  not  deception  ?  is't  not  madness  ?  —  Heaven,  accept  my  tears  of  thanks- 
giving for  this  pledge  of  hope  ! 

Of  this  famous  aria  Hector  Berlioz  writes  as  follows :  "  Not  one  of  those 
sighs  of  the  orchestra  escapes  the  listener's  ear,  while  the  young  maiden 
awaits  her  betrothed ;  not  one  of  those  sweetly  strange  rustlings  in  which 
the  attentive  ear  thinks  to  find  once  more  '  the  dull  sound  of  the  black 
fir  rocked  by  the  night  wind.'  And  it  seems  as  if  the  darkness  suddenly 
grew  colder  and  more  intense  at  that  magical  modulation  to  C  major : 
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'  All  sleeps  in  silence.'     With  what  a  sympathetic  shudder  is  one  not  agi- 
tated at  that  outburst :  '  'Tis  he  !     'Tis  he  ! ' 

"  And  above  all  at  that  immortal  cry  that  makes  your  whole  soul  tremble, 
The  heavens  are  open  to  me  ! ' 

"  No,  no,  it  must  be  said,  never  was  there  so  fine  an  air.  Never  did 
any  German,  French,  or  Italian  master  thus  successively  give  a  voice  in 
the  same  scene  to  holy  prayer,  melancholy,  anxiety,  meditation,  the  slum- 
ber of  Nature,  the  silent  eloquence  of  night,  the  harmonious  mystery  of 
starry  skies,  the  torments  of  expectancy,  hope,  half-certainty,  joy,  intoxica- 
tion, unbridled  love !  And  what  an  orchestra  to  accompany  those  noble 
vocal  melodies  !  What  inventions  !  What  ingenious  contrivances  !  What 
treasures  a  sudden  inspiration  has  discovered !  Those  flutes  in  the  lower 
register,  those  violins  in  four  parts,  those  passages  in  sixths  for  violas  and 
'celli,  that  palpitating  rhythm  in  the  basses,  that  crescendo  that  rises  and 
explodes  at  the  end  of  its  luminous  ascent,  those  moments  of  silence  dur 
ing  which  passion  seems  to  gather  strength,  to  rush  on  afterwards  with  even 
more  impetuosity  !  There  is  nothing  like  it !  it  is  divine  art !  poetry  !  love 
itself!  The  day  when  Weber  heard  this  scene  given  for  the  first  time  as 
he  dreamt  of  its  being  given,  if  he  ever  heard  it  given  so,  that  radiant  day 
doubtless  showed  him  all  days  that  were  to  follow  it  as  very  sad  and  very 
pale.  He  should  have  died  !  What  is  to  be  done  with  life  after  such 
joys !  " 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61.  Robert  Schumann,  1810-1856. 

Robert  Alexander  Schumann  was  born  at  Zwickau,  in  Saxony,- on  June 
8,  1810,  and  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  on  July  29,  1856.  The  youngest 
son  of  Friedrich  August  Gottlob  and  Christiana  (Schnabel)  Schumann, 
Robert  gave  evidence  of  musical  talent  in  early  childhood.  But  his  incli- 
nation toward  music  was  encouraged  only  by  his  father,  his  mother  being 
strongly  opposed  to  his  receiving  any  musical  education.  Yet  his  father's 
sympathy  with  his  natural  bent  prevailed  for  a  while,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  take  pianoforte  lessons  of  J.  G.  Kuntzsch,  the  organist  at  the  Manen- 
di 


kirche,  in  his  native  town.  Kuntzsch  foretold  great  things  of  him ;  and, 
indeed,  he  began  to  try  his  hand  at  composition  when  only  seven  years 
old. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  18 17-18  his  father  applied  to  Karl  Maria 
von  Weber  to  take  charge  of  the  boy's  musical  instruction.  Weber  seemed 
not  disinclined  to  do  it ;  but,  for  one  reason  or  another,  nothing  ever  came 
of  the  plan.  In  1820  Robert  entered  the  Zwickau  Gymnasium,  and  re- 
mained there  until  Easter,  1828.  But,  before  his  time  there  was  up,  his 
father  died  (in  1826)  ;  and  his  mother's  inveterate  opposition  to  his  adopt- 
ing music  as  a  profession  now  had  full  force.  On  March  29,  1828,  he  was 
matriculated  at  the  Leipzig  University  as  Studiosus  Juris.  Here  he  spent 
a  year,  studying  law,  with  neither  enthusiasm  nor  much  regularity,  and 
passed  another  year  in  the  same  pursuit  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 

While  in  Leipzig,  he  took  some  pianoforte  lessons  of  Friedrich  Wieck, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Carus,*  an  enthusiastic  music-lover,  at 
whose  house  he  met  Heinrich  Marschner  and  other  musicians  of  note.  At 
last,  in  1830,  he  overcame  his  mother's  repugnance  to  music,  and  was 
allowed,  being  then  twenty  years  old,  to  begin  a  fit  education  for  making  it 
his  profession.  He  returned  to  Leipzig,  and  began  a  serious  study  of  the 
pianoforte  under  Wieck,  studying  composition  the  while  under  Heinrich 
Dorn.  His  progress  with  the  former  was  both  solid  and  rapid,  but  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  follow  the  latter's  teaching  with  equal  assiduity. 

He  found  the  elementary  work  dry  and  uninspiring,  especially  to  one  of 
his  poetic  nature  and  already  considerable  intellectual  development :  he 
was  too  old  willingly  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  exercises  in  counterpoint, 
too  young  to  appreciate  fully  how  indispensable  such  drudgery  was  to  him. 
His  progress  on  the  pianoforte,  on  which  instrument  he  was  fast  becoming 
a  remarkable  virtuoso,  met  with  a  sudden  and  disastrous  check  that  changed 
his  whole  career :  he  permanently  lamed  (or  partially  paralyzed)  the  fourth 
finger  of  his  right  hand  by  a  foolish  experiment  in  practising.  His  piano- 
forte-playing was  at  an  end !  In  1834  he,  Julius  Knorr,  Louis  Schunke, 
and  Friedrich  Wieck  founded  the  Neue  Zeitschrift fur  Musik  of  which  he 
himself  was  sole  editor  from  1835  t0  I§44- 

In  1840  the  University  of  Jena  gave  him  the  degree  of  Ph.D. ;  and  in 
this  same  year  he  married  Clara  Josephine,  eldest  daughter  of  his  teacher, 
Wieck,  much  against  her  father's  wish.f  When  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
torium  was  founded  by  Mendelssohn  in  1843,  Schumann  joined  the  staff 
of  teachers  at  that  institution  as  instructor  in  score-reading ;  but  here  his 
serious  troubles  began. 

As  far  back  as  1833,  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  old,  a  disease  of 
the  brain  had  declared  itself  (this  was  probably  the  principal  reason  for 
Wieck's  opposing  his  match  with  his  daughter),  and  Schumann  found  it  now 

*The  one  in  whose  album  Hector  Berlioz  wrote,  "  Patientibus  carus,  sed  clarus  inter  doctos  !  "  (Dear 
to  his  patients,  but  famous  amongst  the  learned),  having  dedicated  a  copy  of  a  theme  from  his  "Te  Deum" 
to  "  Dr.  Clarus  "  by  mistake. 

t  Clara  Wieck's  mother  was  divorced  from  Wieck  some  time  after  the  younger  daughter's  (Maria  Wieck) 
birth,  and  subsequently  married  one  Bargiel,  a  Berlin  music-teacher,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Woldemar  Bargiel,  the  composer,  who  was  consequently  Robert  Schumann's  step-brother-in-law. 
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impossible  to  stand  the  drudgery  of  his  work  at  the  Conservatorium ;  and, 
after  accompanying  his  wife  on  a  professional  tour  to  Russia,  he  moved  to 
Dresden  in  1844.  Next  year  his  disease  of  the  brain  began  to  assume 
threatening  proportions,  which  did  not,  however,  prevent  his  being  made 
conductor  of  the  Liedertafel  in  1847,  and  founding  the  Chorgesangverein 
in  1848.  But  his  conducting  at  the  rehearsals  and  concerts  of  these  so- 
cieties was  far  from  efficient,  and  at  times  absolutely  piteous  :  his  disease 
had  taken,  among  others,  two  peculiar  forms,  which  were  especially  un- 
favorable to  his  conducting  well, —  great  absent-mindedness,  and  an  in- 
ability to  catch  the  drift  of  any  music  he  heard,  unless  it  went  at  a  slow 
tempo, —  rapid  movements  sounded  all  blurred  to  him. 

A  characteristic  instance  of  his  absent-mindedness  in  conducting  is  what 
happened  at  a  certain  rehearsal  of  Bach's  "  Saint-Matthew  Passion  "  :  he 
had  begun  to  rehearse  the  great  opening  triple  chorus,  and  the  choir 
was  singing  bravely,  when  it  was  noticed  that  his  beat  grew  less  and  less 
decided,  and  at  last  stopped  altogether.  He  laid  down  his  baton,  rapidly 
turned  over  fifty  or  sixty  pages  of  the  score  before  him,  and  became  ab- 
sorbed in  reading  a  movement  in  the  second  part  of  the  work.  The  choir 
kept  on  singing,  and  Schumann  went  on  reading  to  himself,  utterly  oblivi- 
ous of  what  was  going  on  around  him.  After  a  while  he  became  conscious 
of  the  singing,  and,  finding  that  what  he  heard  did  not  agree  in  the  least 
with  the  music  he  was  reading,  he  suddenly  stopped  the  choir,  and  cried 
out,  "  Good  heavens,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  on  earth  are  you  singing 
there  ? " 

In  spite  of  occurrences  of  this  sort,  Schumann  was,  however,  invited  in 
1850  to  go  to  Diisseldorf  and  succeed  Ferdinand  Hiller  as  city  music 
director  there.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  soon  installed  in  his  new 
office.  But  what  was  bad  in  Dresden  grew  worse  in  Diisseldorf.  One 
time  he  was  mounting  a  new  symphony  by  a  young  composer  in  another 
city,  and  the  latter  had  come  on  to  Diisseldorf  to  hear  the  last  rehearsal 
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and  performance  of  his  work,  just  before  the  rehearsal  Schumann  took 
the  young  composer  aside  and  said  to  him  :  "  You  must  be  prepared  to  find 
our  orchestra  here  a  little  queer  in  some  points.  For  instance,  there  is  an 
important  horn-passage  in  your  symphony  which  my  men  persist  in  not 
playing."  "But,"  rejoined  the  composer,  " that  passage  absolutely  must 
be  played  :  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  !  "  "  That  is  what  I  tell  you," 
replied  Schumann,  "  it  is  very  annoying;  but  just  you  wait,  you  will  see !  " 
So  Schumann  stepped  up  to  the  conductor's  desk,  waved  his  baton,  and 
the  rehearsal  began.  When  they  got  to  the  horn-passage  in  question,  the 
two  horns  were  ominously  silent.  Schumann  stopped  the  orchestra,  but, 
without  saying  anything  to  the  delinquent  horn-players,  turned  round  and 
called  out  to  the  dismayed  composer,  who  was  sitting  in  the  auditorium : 
"  Didn't  I  tell  you  so  ?     You  see  for  yourself  :  they  won't  play  it!" 

After  a  while  the  second  conductor,  Julius  Tausch,  had  to  do  more  and 
more  of  Schumann's  work  for  him,  until  in  1853  Schumann  had  to  resign 
his  post.  Actual  insanity  declared  itself  on  Feb.  6,  1854,  when  Schumann 
threw  himself  into  the  Rhine,  but  was  luckily  saved  from  drowning  and 
sent  to  Dr.  Richarz's  asylum  at  Endenich.  Here  he  spent  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life,  with  but  few  lucid  intervals. 

As  a  composer,  Schumann  exerted  the  strongest  and  most  wide-spread 
influence  upon  subsequent  generations  of  musicians  of  any  man  of  his  time  : 
the  Mendelssohn  influence,  bright  and  vivifying  as  it  was,  was  ephemeral 
in  comparison.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  without  hyperbole  that,  leaving 
aside  the  great  classic  masters  from  Bach  to  Beethoven,  our  whole  modern 
music  in  Germany,  France,  Scandinavia,  and  Russia,  derives  mainly  from 
Robert  Schumann  and  Hector  Berlioz, —  different  as  the  two  men  were  in 
almost  every  particular. 

He  was  one  of  the  greatest  harmonists  that  ever  lived ;  and,  although 
his  lack  of  early  training  prevented  his  ever  becoming  the  consummate 
master  of  musical  form  and  development  that  Mendelssohn  (the  "best 
taught "  composer  of  all  time)  was,  the  profound  and  exalted  character  of 
his  genius  placed  him  beyond  question  at  the  head  of  music  in  his  day.* 
He  derived  the  best  part  of  his  technique  in  composition  from  an  arduous 
course  of  self-directed  study  of  the  works  of  Sebastian  Bach. 

As  an  orchestral  and  pianoforte  writer,  he  stands  in  the  very  first  rank  ; 
as  a  song  writer,  only  Robert  Franz  can  join  him  in  being  worthy  to  wear 
Franz  Schubert's  mantle ;  and  in  some  of  his  choral  works  he  has  probably 
touched  the  loftiest  point  reached  in  vocal  music  since  Beethoven.  No 
little  has  been  said  of  his  want  of  skill  in  treating  the  orchestra,  but  he 
made  a  great  advance  in  this  special  art  in  his  later  period  ;  and  in  his  earlier 
works,  if  his  orchestration  seem  at  times  rather  clumsy  and  ineffective,  it 
is  still  thoroughly  individual  and  apposite  to  his  style  of  writing,  and  all 

*  The  lateness  of  Schumann's  musical  education  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon.  His  first  studies  in 
composition,  under  Heinrich  Dorn,  did  not  begin  before  1830,  when  he  was  twenty  years  old;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  he  was  married  (that  is,  after  1840)  that  a  friend,  dropping  in  to  call  one  evening,  found  him  and  his 
wife  " studying  Cherubini's  '  Counterpoint'  together^r  thejirst  time.''''  With  all  its  imperfections, —  for  it 
was  but  a  compilation  of  notes  taken  down  at  Cherubini's  lessons  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  Cherubini 
himself  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  publication, —  this  was  the  standard  text-book  on  the  subject  in  those  days; 
and  not  to  have  studied  Cherubini's  ".Counterpoint"  was  almost  tantamount  to  not  having  studied  counter- 
point seriously  at  all. 
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attempts  to  improve  it  have  turned  out  to  be  futile.  What  Schumann  had 
to  say  in  his  music  could,  after  all,  be  best  said  in  his  own  way. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  second  symphony  of  Schumann's  which  is 
worth  noticing  at  once  :  a  sort  of  trumpet-call,  a  short  phrase  of  four  notes 
running  from  tonic  to  dominant  and  then  back  again,  keeps  reappearing  at 
intervals  in  all  but  one  of  the  four  movements  without,  however,  being 
really  one  of  the  themes  upon  which  either  of  the  movements  themselves 
is  built  up.  Sir  George  Grove  has,  not  infelicitously,  called  this  trumpet- 
call  the  "motto"  of  the  symphony.  Indeed,  it  by  its .  audible  presence 
plays  somewhat  the  part  in  the  work  that  the  quoted  motto  — 

"  'Mid  all  the  chords  that  vibrate  through 

Earth's  strangely  checkered  dream, 
There  runs  a  note  whose  gentle  tone 
Is  heard  aright  by  him  alone 

Who  lists  with  care  extreme''  — 

does  in  Schumann's  pianoforte  fantasia,  albeit  more  ideally  and  intangi- 
bly. The  slow  introduction  to  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony  begins 
immediately  with  this  trumpet-call  (on  the  trumpets,  first  horn,  and  alto- 
trombone),  the  strings  playing  running  counterpoint  against  it ;  soon  frag- 
ments of  themes  begin  to  crop  up  in  the  wooden  wind ;  the  tempo  is 
accelerated,  hints  at  the  principal  theme  of  the  first  allegro  are  heard,  the 
trumpet-call  sounding  ever  and  anon  in  the  background.  A  violin  phrase, 
i>iii  e  piu  stringendo,  leads  to  the  allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

The  first  theme  of  this  allegro  is  an  admirable  instance  of  that  obstinate 
harping  upon  a  well-defined  and  firmly  established  rhythm  that  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  Schumann.  Quite  as  characteristic  and  individual  is  his  treat- 
ment of  this  theme :  he  works  at  it,  he  hammers  at  it,  with  the  utmost 
pertinacity  of  energy ;  it  will  not  budge  an  inch !     A  bold  modulation  to 

E-flat  major  brings  us  to  the  second  theme.  Contrary  to  all  established 
symphonic  usage,  this  second  theme  is  not  a  lovely,  gracious  bit  of  canti- 
lena: it  is  a  wild,  passionate,  morbid  chromatic  figure,  against  which  a 
stern,  dogged  diatonic  counter-theme  is  pitted  in  contrapuntal  strife.     One 
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is  reminded  of  certain  passages  in  the  first  movement  of  Brahms's  C  minor 
symphony  (No.  i),  between  which  and  this  movement  of  Schumann's  there 
exist,  upon  the  whole,  several  points  of  resemblance.  Here,  as  there, 
everything  is  at  the  white-hot  pitch  of  fury.  The  conclusion-theme  is  a 
headlong  bit  of  cantilena  for  the  violins,  repeated  by  the  basses  :  with  a 
reminder  of  the  first  theme  the  first  part  of  the  movement  closes.  This 
part  is  regularly  repeated. 

The  free  fantasia,  or  working-out,  is  both  long  and  elaborate, —  elaborate, 
indeed,  in  proportion  as  the  exposition  in  the  first  part  was  concise.  Ve- 
hemence, pushed  almost  to  the  frantic  pitch,  alternating  with  moments  of 
morbid  sensibility,  is  the  predominant  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the 
movement,  the  most  unbridledly  passionate  and  morbid  that  Schumann 
ever  wrote.  A  resplendent  return  of  the  first  theme  ushers  in  the  third 
part,  which,  after  two  episodic  phrases  on  the  bassoons,  clarinets,  and 
oboes  in  thirds,  makes  way  in  turn  for  a  fiery  coda,  in  which  even  the  fero- 
cious vehemence  of  the  free  fantasia  is  outdone,  if,  upon  the  whole,  in  a 
somewhat  healthier  and  less  morbid  atmosphere.  At  the  end  Schumann 
asserts  his  victory  in  this  terrific  struggle  by  repeated  crashing  chords  of 
the  tonic  and  dominant.  Victory?  Yes,  if  merely  holding  his  own  is  vic- 
tory; for,  with  all  his  hard  work,  he  has  really  remained  stationary, —  he 
has  not  made  his  three  themes  go  anywhere  ! 

The  second  movement  {scherzo :  allegro  vivace,  in  C  major)  is  fashioned 
upon  the  plan  of  a  scherzo  with  two  trios.  The  scherzo  itself  is  a  hardly  in- 
termittent whirlwind  on  the  first  violins ;  the  first  trio,  a  more  cheerful 
movement  in  triplets  on  the  wind  instruments,  alternating  with  the  strings  ; 
the  second  trio,  a  more  measured  phrase,  treated  contrapuntally.  There 
is  a  true  anecdote  about  this  scherzo  which  throws  no-  little  light  upon  Schu- 
mann's ideas  of  orchestration  at  the  period  when  the  C  major  symphony 
was  written:  the  present  writer  has  it  at  first  hand.  One  day  a  musical 
young  boy,  a  pupil  of  Mendelssohn's,  was  alone  in  his  master's  study  in 
Leipzig.  Being  left  to  his  own  devices,  he  moused  round  with  a  boy's 
curiosity,  and  espied  a  manuscript  score  lying  open  on  Mendelssohn's  desk. 
It  was  not  in  Mendelssohn's  handwriting,  and  proved  to  be  a  new  sym- 
phony in  C  major  by  Schumann.  The  boy,  deeply  interested  in  his  find, 
read  it  through,  replacing  it  afterwards  carefully  upon  the  desk,  so  that 
Mendelssohn  should  not  notice  its  having  been  touched.  Some  time  later 
Mendelssohn  took  him  with  him  to  hear  a  rehearsal  of  a  new  work  by 
Schumann  at  the  Gewandhaus.  The  boy  kept  dark  about  already  knowing 
the  work,  but  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  symphony ;  but  he  found, 
much  to  his  astonishment,  that  the  theme  of  the  first  trio  in  the  scherzo, 
which  was  written  out  for  strings  only,  in  the  MS.  he  had  seen  in  Men- 
delssohn's room,  had  been  transferred  to  the  wooden  wind  and  horns  !  So 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  transfer  was  made  at  Mendelssohn's  sugges- 
tion. Indeed,  the  boy  (since  grown  to  manhood  and  distinguished  musi- 
cianship) said  afterwards  that  Schumann  was  at  that  time  probably  the 
only  composer  living  to  whom  the  evident  propriety  of  putting  this  passage 
upon  the  wind,  after  the  persistent  and  relentless  whirling  of  the  strings  in 
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the  scherzo,  would  not  have  occurred  in  the  first  place.  Instrumentation 
was  an  art  in  which  Schumann  progressed  wonderfully  slowly. 

The  slow  movement,  adagio  espressivo,  in  C  minor,  begins  with  a  beauti- 
ful, dreamy  cantilena,  on  all  the  violins  in  unison,  which  is  taken  up  later  by 
the  oboe  and  bassoon,  and  then  by  the  full  orchestra.  This  melody,  which 
ends  in  E-flat  major,  is  followed  by  soft  horn-calls,  accompanied  by  plain 
chords  on  the  wooden  wind.  Here  we  come  upon  a  device  in  orchestra- 
tion, as  beautiful  in  effect  as  it  is  ingenious,  which  Schumann  has  em- 
ployed with  equal  success  in  his  overture  to  "  Genoveva."  #  This  is  begin- 
ning an  ascending  phrase  on  the  horns,  and  continuing  it  on  the  trumpet 
as  soon  as  it  reaches  a  certain  elevation  of  pitch.  These  horn-calls  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  theme  in  the  strings,  answered  by  the  wind :  then 
comes  a  long  climax,  in  which  the  various  wooden  wind  instruments  call  to 
and  answer  one  another  with  fragments  of  the  first  theme,  the  melody 
being  soon  taken  up  by  the  first  and  second  violins  in  octaves.  When  the 
summit  of  the  climax  is  reached,  the  violins  break  out  into  a  series  of  long 
descending  and  diminishing  trills,  against  which  the  wooden  wind  instru- 
ments carry  the  melody  to  its  close.  The  effect  is  beautiful  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

Then  comes  a  little  interlude,  in  which  a  figure  in  sixteenth-notes  is 
treated  contrapuntally  and  imitatively,  reminding  one  a  little  of  a  similar 
passage  in  the  allegretto  of  Beethoven's  A  major  symphony.  These  imita- 
tions modulate  back  to  the  key  of  C  minor,  in  which  the  wooden  wind  again 
takes  up  the  principal  theme,  the  strings  keeping  up  their  imitations  in 
sixteenth-notes  the  while.  This  time  there  is  no  modulation  to  E-flat,  but 
the  second  theme  follows  immediately  in  C  major  :  then  comes  the  same 
climax,  ending  with  the  high  trills  on  the  violins,  as  in  the  first  part  of 
the  movement.  A  short  coda,  in  which  the  dreamy,  sighing  principal 
theme  passes  from  the  first  violins  down  to  the  'celli  and  double-basses, 

*  A  similar  use  of  brass  instruments,  but  in  the  inverse  order,  is  to  be  found  in  the  trio  of  the  scherzo  of 
Beethoven's  A  major  symphony. 
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brings  the  movement  to  a  close.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  adagio  that 
the  principal  theme,  the  one  upon  which  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
movement  is  built,  lacks  definiteness  of  melodic  outline,  and  approaches  too 
nearly  to  the  character  of  the  Wagnerian  "infinite  melody";  that  it  is, 
after  all,  but  a  phrase  which  impresses  the  listener  more  by  its  poetic,  emo- 
tional character  than  by  its  plastic  beauty.  But  the  extreme  classicism  of 
this  objection  seems  a  little  out  of  date  now,  and  one  is  rather  impelled  to 
admire  the  fine  musical  coherency  with  which  Schumann  has  developed  a 
phrase  of  this  character  than  to  object  to  a  possible  lack  of  melodic  defi- 
niteness and  distinctness  of  cadence  in  the  phrase  itself. 

The  ft?iale  is  a  brilliant  movement  in  C  major,  of  rather  a  march-like 
character.  In  its  principal  theme  Schumann  shows  himself  especially  as  a 
great  harmonist.  This  is  followed  by  running  passages  in  the  strings, 
against  which  the  wooden  wind  instruments  play  flickering  triplets,  when 
suddenly  the  first  figure  of  the  theme  of  the  adagio  appears  in  the  bass. 
It  appears  again  and  again,  with  ever  greater  pertinacity,  until  it  spreads 
over  the  whole  musical  web  in  contrapuntal  imitations.  It  has  lost  its 
melancholy  character,  and  is  now  full  of  passionate  vehemence.  This 
troubled  spirit  must  be  cast  out !  A  furious  rush  of  all  the  strings  brings 
back  the  march-like  first  theme,  which,  in  turn,  makes  way  for  some 
exceedingly  energetic  contrapuntal  work  on  a  new  figure.  But  after  a 
while  the  theme  of  the  adagio  steps  in  again,  and  is  made  the  bone  of 
contention  in  the  fiercest  contrapuntal  strife,  which  lasts  until  the  comba- 
tants are  exhausted.  The  promised  goal  must  be  reached  some  other  way. 
After  a  solemn  pause  a  new,  genial,  and  sunny  theme  is  taken  up  by  the 
wooden  wind :  here  is  the  looked-for  help !  Over  rough  paths  or  smooth, 
through  sunshine  or  storm,  this  theme  will  pull  the  movement  through.  It 
gains  more  and  more  mastery  over  the  whole  orchestra.  There  are  still 
battles  to  be  fought ;  but  this  theme  is  ever  victorious.  At  last,  clothing 
itself  in  rich  contrapuntal  adornment,  it  launches  itself  forth  upon  the  most 
brilliant,  triumphant  coda  Schumann  ever  wrote  :  even  the  brilliant  winding- 
up  of  the  overture  to  "  Genoveva "  pales  before  the  magnificent  energy 
of  this  peroration.  The  victory  is  won  !  The  symphony  once  more  shouts 
out  its  trumpet-motto.  Three  crashing  chords,  amid  the  thunder  of  drums, 
announce  its  triumph. 

In  spite  of  Saint-Saens  and  the  Conservatoire  audience,  one  can  hardly 
hesitate  to  call  this  last  movement  the  very  greatest  of  all  Schumann's 
finales.  Together  with  the  last  movements  of  Beethoven's  symphony  in  C 
minor,  Gade's  in  E  major,  Brahms's  in  C  minor,  and  a  few  others,  this  of 
Schumann's  in  C  major  belongs  to  the  not  very  large  class  of  "  heroic  " 
finales.  Of  the  old  light,  jovial,  and  rollicking  Haydn  rondo-finale  we  find 
here  not  even  a  hint.  Everything  in  it  is  grand,  noble,  and  heroic.  Even 
the  finale  to  Schumann's  D  minor  symphony  is  less  great. 
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Largo.  George  Frederic  Handel. 

{Arranged for  violin  solo,  harp,  violins  in  unison,  and  full  orchestra  by  Hellmesberger.) 

This   exceedingly  popular   movement   has  a  history  of   its   own.     The 

original  composition  belongs  to  one  of  Handel's  Italian  operas,  "  Serse  " 

(Xerxes).     This  opera  was  written  by  Handel  between  Dec.  26,  1737,  and 

Feb.  14,  1738  :  it  was  first  brought  out  in  London  on  April   15,  1738.     The 

part  of  Xerxes  (the  leading  part  in  the  opera)  was  written  for  soprano 

(or  mezzo-soprano),  according  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  Handel's  day, 
which  was  that  the  leading  part,  whether  male  or  female,  in  almost  any 
opera,  should  be  written  for  a  female  voice. 

The  air  in  question  is  the  first  number  in  the  opera,  after  the  overture, 
and  is  sung  by  Xerxes  himself.  The  stage-direction  in  Handel's  score  is, 
"  A  summer-house  beside  a  most  beautiful  garden,  in  the  middle  of  which  stands 
a  plane-tree."  Xerxes  is  lazily  lolling  under  the  tree,  and  the  air  he  sings  is 
preceded  by  the  following  recitative  :  "  Soft  and  beautiful  leaves  of  my  be- 
loved plane-tree,  may  fate  shine  through  you.  Thunder,  lightning,  and 
storms  have  never  outraged  your  dear  peace,  nor  has  the  fierce  south  wind 
come  to  profane  you."  This  recitative  is  followed  by  an  air  (marked 
larghetto    in    the    score),    of    which    the    original    text    is    the    following 

quatrain  :  — 

Serse. —  Ombra  mai  fu 
Di  vegetabile 
Cara  ed  amabile 

Soave  piu.     [Si  tiene  ammirando  il platano.] 

(Xerxes. —  There  never  was  a  more  agreeable  shade  of  a  dear  and  lovely 
plant.     [Stands  admiring  the  plane-tree.^) 

The  air,  which  is  quite  short,  has  a  fully  written-out  accompaniment  for 
four-part  string  orchestra  (a  not  too  common  thing  in  Handel's  scores),  be- 
sides, a  thorough-bass  figuring,  which  looks  as  if  the  composer  meant  to  add 
an  improvised  harpsichord-part  at  the  performance.     The  whole  atmosphere 
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of  the  air  is  thoroughly  pastoral,  and  the  deeper  emotions  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

But  Hellmesberger,  of  Vienna,  saw  chances  of  enormous  effect  in  this 
simple  melody,  if  not  of  the  sort  Handel  contemplated.  He  has  arranged 
it  as  follows :  he  first  has  the  air  played  through  by  a  solo  violin,  accom- 
panied by  a  harp  (Handel's  original  harmony  being  retained  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  circumstances).  Then  he  has  the  same  air  repeated  by  all 
the  violins  in  unison,  the  accompaniment  being  given  to  more  and  more 
instruments,  until,  toward  the  close,  the  full  wealth  of  the  modern  orchestra 
is  called  into  play.  As  a  piece  of  gorgeous  tone-color,  this  arrangement  of 
Handel's  little  pastoral  air  is  quite  unique  in  its  way. 


Minuet  of  Will-o'-the- Wisps,  Waltz  of  Sylphs,  from  "  The  Damnation  of  Faust." 

Hector  Berlioz,  1803-1869. 

/.     Menuet  des  Feu-follets :  Moderato  {D  major) 3-4 

II      Valse  des  Sylphes :  Allegro,  mouvement  de  valse  {D  ?najor)  ....     3-8 

The  minuet  of  Will-o'-the-Wisps  comes  in  the  scene  in  Berlioz's  "  Faust n 
in  which  Mephistopheles  sings  his  serenade  to  Marguerite.  The  scene  is 
at  night,  in  the  street  before  Marguerite's  house.  Mephistopheles  enters, 
and,  before  singing  his  serenade,  summons  to  his  aid  an  army  of  will-o'-the- 
wisps  to  hover  round  the  house  and  bewilder  Marguerite's  senses  with  their 
magic.  This  minuet  is  purely  orchestral  :  in  form  it  is  pretty  nearly  the 
regular  minuet  and  trio,  to  which  a  rapid  coda  in  2-2  time  is  added,  built 
upon  the  theme  of  Me'phistopheles's  serenade.  As  a  piece  of  orchestral 
coloring,  the  minuet  is  almost  unique :  there  is  in  it  a  peculiar  effect  such  as 
no  other  composer  but  Berlioz  has  ever  attempted,  and  which  Berlioz  him- 
self has  suggested  only  on  one  other  occasion.*  This  is  the  effect  of  fitful 
flickering  light  against  a  dark,  sombre  background.  Suggestions  of  bright 
light  or  of  darkness  are  not  uncommon  in  music  of  the  picturesque  sort : 
the  peculiarity  here  is  the  suggestion  of  bright  lights  in  darkness,  of  light 
and  darkness  at  the  same  time. 

*In  the  "  March  to  the  Scaffold"  in  the  "  Fantastic  "  symphony. 
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The  Waltz  of  Sylphs  is  an  orchestral  bit  from  an  earlier  part  of  the  same 
work.  It  belongs  to  Scene  7  of  Part  I. :  "  Bushy  meadows  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe " ;  the  scene  in  which  Mephistopheles  puts  Faust  to  sleep,  and 
summons  the  gnomes  and  sylphs  to  bring  him  dreams  of  love  and  Mar- 
guerite. The  waltz  represents  the  sylphs  dancing  away  through  the  air 
after  the  performance  of  their  magic  task.  The  melody  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  immediately  preceding  "  Chorus  of  Gnomes  and 
Sylphs,"  but  in  a  different  tempo  and  rhythm.  It  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate, fairy-like  bits^of  orchestration  in  all  music. 


Overture  to  "  Rienzi,"  in  D  major.  Richard  "Wagner. 

Molto  sostenuto  e  maestoso  {D  major)        4-4 

Allegro  energico  (D  major) 2-2 

"  Rienzi,  der  Letzte  der  Tribunen  "  (Rienzi,  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes) 
was  Wagner's  third  opera.  It  was  the  first  of  his  dramatic  works  that 
made  a  lasting  name  for  itself  on  the  stage,  his  first  opera,  "  Die  Feen," 
never  having  been  given  until  some  years  after  his  death,  and  the  second, 
"  Das  Liebesverbot,"  coming  only  to  one  disastrous  performance  shortly 
after  it  was  written.  The  libretto  of  "  Rienzi  "  was  taken  by  Wagner  from 
Bulwer's  novel  of  the  same  title.  Wagner  first  read  the  novel  in  Dresden 
in  1837,  and>  struck  with  its  dramatic  character,  began  his  sketch  of  the 
libretto  in  Riga  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  He  finished  it  in  the 
course  of  the  following  summer,  and  began  composing  the  music  in  the 
autumn  of  1838.  He  was  at  that  time  Kapellmeister  at  Holtei's  theatre 
in  Riga  ;  but,  from  the  beginning,  he  intended  "  Rienzi "  for  a  far  more 
famous  stage, —  namely,  the  Academic  de  Musique  in  Paris.  He  finished 
the  music  of  the  first  two  acts  in  Riga  and  Mittau,  and  then  set  out  for 
Paris,  where  he  completed  the  score.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed  in 
having  it  accepted  by  any  of  the  Paris  lyric  theatres  •  but  the  opera  was 
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brought  out  in   Dresden  with  such  success    that   Wagner  was    appointed 
Hof-Kapellmeister  there,  with  a  salary  of  1,500  thalers  (about  $1,125). 

The  overture  is  built  upon  themes  taken  from  the  opera,  but,  like  most 
of  Weber's  overtures,  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  a  "potpourri" 
overture.  Its  style,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole  opera,  has  little  or  nothing 
in  common  with  Wagner's  later  manner.  In  writing  "  Rienzi,"  he  had  noth- 
ing more  in  view  than  to  write  an  opera  for  the  Paris  Academie  de  Musique 
in  the  style  that  was  then  recognized  there, —  a  style  borrowed  from  Spon- 
tini,  Halevy,  and  Meyerbeer.  It  is  only  in  the  cut  of  some  of  the  melo- 
dies that  we  find  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  Wagner  that  was  to  be. 

The  overture  begins  with  a  long-held,  swelled  and  diminished  A  on  the 
trumpet.  This  trumpet-note  is  the  signal  (in  the  opera)  for  the  Church 
and  people  to  meet  in  a  demonstration  against  the  lawlessness  of  the 
Roman  nobles.  Soon  comes  a  slow,  majestic  theme  in  the  strings,  the 
melody  of  Rienzi's  prayer  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  act,  when,  cursed 
by  the  Church  and  deserted  by  the  people,  he  implores  God  to  aid  him  in 
the  work  of  establishing  the  freedom  of  the  people  in  Rome.  This  broad 
and  majestic  cantilena  is  first  given  out  by  the  strings ;  then,  after  a  short, 
stormy  chromatic  passage,  is  taken  up  by  the  whole  orchestra  fortissimo,  the 
violins  coming  in  between  the  phrases  with  a  spirally  ascending  crescendo 
figure  which  has  a  history  of  its  own.  This  violin  figure  is  one  of  the  pro- 
totypes of  the  famous  whirling  violin  passage  that  accompanies  the  pil- 
grims' chant  in  the  overture  to  "  Tannhauser."  Curiously  enough,  Wag- 
ner's first  idea  of  this  came  to  him  while  conducting  a  performance  of 
Bellini's  "Norma"  in  Magdeburg  in  1836,  when  he  was  Kapellmeister 
there.  A  certain  violin  figure  in  the  accompaniment  to  one  of  the  duets 
struck  his  fancy,  and  he  asked  the  violin-players  if  that  sort  of  thing  was 
easy  to  do  on  their  instruments.  They  answered  that  it  was.  Wagner 
afterwards  turned  this  figure  to  admirable  account  in  his  "Tannhauser," 
in  which  it  became  world-famous. 

But  the  effect  produced  by  it  is  here  anticipated,  as  if  in  a  tentative  way, 
in  the  overture  to  "  Rienzi."  In  "  Rienzi "  it  is  ascending,  in  "  Tann- 
hauser" descending.  But  just  see  how  coincidences  come  round!  Wag- 
ner got  the  first  idea  of  this  violin  effect  in  1836  :  "  Rienzi  "  was  written  in 
1838-40,  "Tannhauser"  was  written  in  1844-45.  Now  this  very  violin 
effect  is  to  be  found  in  the  finale  of  Berlioz's  "  Romeo  et  Juliette  "  sym- 
phony, which  was  written  in  1838-39.  Let  these  dates  speak  for  them- 
selves. Be  it  only  said  that  the  violin  figure  in  Berlioz's  "Romeo  et 
Juliette"  is  far  more  like  that  in  "Tannhauser"  than  like  this  in  "Rienzi." 
The  melody  of  the  prayer,  thus  accompanied,  is  cut  short  in  the  midst  of 
its  development  by  a  crashing  chord,  followed  by  a  loud  roll  on  the  snare- 
drum  :  a  stormy  passage  leads  to  the  long-sustained  A  on  the  trumpet, 
with  which  the  overture  opened,  now  twice  repeated,  interrupted  each 
time  by  trembling  chords  in  the  strings.  The  last  of  these  three  Ars 
leads  directly  to  the  allegro  of  the  overture.  The  first  theme  of  this 
movement  is  taken  from  the  chorus  of  the' people  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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first  finale  of  the  opera :  "  Hail !  great  day !  The  hour  draws  nigh,  our 
shame  is  o'er !  " 

This  brilliant  theme,  which  is  developed  at  some  length,  leads  to  an 
episodic  announcement  in  the  heavier  brass  instruments  of  the  battle-cry 
of  the  Rienzi  party, — "  Santo  Spirito  Cavaliere  /■"  This  in  turn  leads  to  the 
second  theme,  which  is  none  other  than  the  melody  of  Rienzi's  prayer, 
transposed  to  the  dominant  A  major,  and  played  twice  as  fast  as  in  the  in- 
troduction. After  it  an  integral  repetition  of  the  "Santo  Spirito  Cava- 
liere!" leads  to  the  conclusion-theme,  which  is  taken  from  the  streito  of 
the  second  finale  of  the  opera, —  "  Praise  to  thee,  Rienzi,  honored  be  thy 
name  !  " —  the  chorus  of  jubilation  of  all  the  people  after  Colonna's  and 
Orsini's  attempt  to  assassinate  Rienzi  has  gone  off  futile,  and  the  nobles 
have  sworn  fealty  to  the  tribunal  government.  The  working-out  is  short,, 
and  not  very  elaborate  :  it  runs  mostly  on  the  "  Santo  Spirito  Cavaliere  J '" 
theme.  The  third  part  bears  the  regular  relation  to  the  first,  save  that  the 
second  theme  is  omitted,  and  the  conclusion-theme  is  now  accompanied  by 
a  brilliant  counter-theme  in  the  trumpets  and  trombones.  A  short  coda, 
molto piu  stretto,  in  which  the  battle-cry  figures  once  more,  brings  the  over- 
ture to  a  resounding  close. 

The  overture  is  very  heavily  scored  for  full  modern  opera  orchestra,  albeit 
without  any  unusual  instruments ;  the  instrumentation  being  of  the  general 
•character  of  that  of  Spontini  and  Meyerbeer,  "only  more  so."  Indeed, 
throughout  the  opera  a  distinct  purpose  is  noticeable  on  Wagner's  part  to 
outbid  all  the  characteristic  effects  of  the  French  grand  opera  school. 
Except  for  the  peculiar  melodic  character  of  Rienzi's  prayer  (in  the  slow 
introduction),  the  overture  is  in  no  wise  characteristic  of  Wagner  as  we 
know  him  in  his  later  works :  it  is  a  brilliant  and  rather  noisy  opera  over- 
ture of  the  then  French  school. 
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Two  Movements  from  Suite  No.  1,  in  F  major,  Op.  39.  Moritz  Moszkowski. 

III.      Tema  con  variazioni :  Andante  {A  major) 2-4 

V.     Perpetuum  mobile:   Vivace  {F  major) 4-4 

Moritz  Moszkowski  was  born  at  Breslau,  on  Aug.  23,  1854.  He  first 
studied  music  in  his  native  city,  then  at  the  Conservatorium  in  Dresden. 
Thence  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  entered  Stern's  Conservatorium  and 
Kullak's  Akademie,  at  which  latter  establishment  he  continued  for  some 
years  as  teacher  of  the  pianoforte,  after  his  own  course  of  studies  was  com- 
pleted. He  gave  his  first  public  concert  in  Berlin  in  1873,  and  has  since 
appeared  there  as  a  pianist,  as  well  as  in  Paris,  Warsaw,  and  other  cities. 
He  is  best  known  as  a  composer  of  pianoforte  music,  although  he  has  also 
written  not  a  little  for  orchestra.  His  most  important  works  are  his 
"Jeanne  d'Arc  "  symphony  (a  movement  of  which,  "Entry  into  Worms," 
has  been  played  in  this  city),  two  suites  for  orchestra,  a  concerto  for  piano- 
forte, and  another  for  violin.  Besides  these  he  has  written  a- large  amount 
of  pianoforte  music  in  smaller  forms,  and  some  songs.  The  general  opin- 
ion seems  to  be  that  his  later  works  hardly  sustain  the  brilliant  reputatWn 
his  earlier  compositions  won  for  him. 

The  suite  from  which  the  two  movements  played  at  this  concert  are 
taken  is  dedicated  to  the  London  Philharmonic  Society.  The  theme  of 
the  first  of  the  movements  given  (the  third  in  the  suite  itself)  reminds  one 
strongly,  if  not  quite  by  its  melody,  yet  by  its  rhythm  and  general  charac- 
ter, of  a  once  favorite  Russian  song  known  throughout  Germany  as  "  Der 
rothe  Sarafan,"  on  which  Thalberg  wrote  one  of  his  earliest  sets  of  varia- 
tions for  the  pianoforte.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  Moszkowski's 
characteristic  melodic  style,  and  of  a  certain  chromatic  element  in  his  har- 
mony which  reminds  one  somewhat  of  Spohr.  The  variations  that  follow 
are  of  various  sorts.  The  first  one  (u?i  poco  piu  mosso)  is  essentially  con- 
trapuntal, the  strings  varying  the  theme  alternately  with  the  wood-wind  and 
horns.  The  second  variation  {un  poco  piu  mosso)  is  a  bravura  variation  for 
the  first  violins,  supported  by  pizzicato  chords  on  the  other  strings,  and  a 
tenor  obbligato  melod)^  played  by  the  clarinet  in  its  lower  register.  The 
third  {allegro  con  spirito)  is  a  brisk,  chattering  movement,  and  the  fourth 
{allegretto  con  moid)  a  bravura  variation  for  the  flute,  written  in  the  old 
salon  style,  and  accompanied  by  the  strings.  The  fifth  variation  is  an 
Hungarian  "  Lassan  "  and  "  Friska,  "  beginning  solemnly  in  A  minor  {lento 
maestoso,  4-4  time),  breaking  out  after  a  while  into  a  sudden  allegro  fuocoso, 
poco  a  poco  aftcora,  and  then  falling  back  into  its  original  solemn  measure. 

The  sixth  variation  is  in  the  form  of  a  cantilena  for  the  violins,  in  the  ac- 
companiment of  which  the  harp  plays  a  prominent  part.  The  seventh 
variation  {allegro  scherzando,  in  A  minor,  2-4  time)  is  for  all  the  strings 
pizzicati,  one  or  two  wind  instruments  coming  in  now  and  then  with  a  long 
sustained  note.  The  eighth  and  last  variation  {un  pochino  piu  lento  del  tema, 
in  A  major)  presents  the  theme  itself  once  more,  little  varied,  but  some- 
what more  developed  and  extended  than  at  first,  and  with  some  changes  in 
the  harmony. 

The  second  of  the  two  movements  given  (the  finale  of  the  suite)  adds 
one  more  to  the  already  longish  list  of  "  Perpetual  Motion  "  movements. 
Paganini  wrote  one,  Weber  wrote  one  ;  and  whq  not  else  ?  As  its  title  im- 
plies, it  is  pervaded  almost  throughout  (why  almost,  Mr.  Moszkowski,  and 
not  entirely,  if  motion  is  to  be  really  perpetual  ?)  by  a  restless,  scurrying 
figure  in  sixteenth-notes,  now  in  the  strings,  now  in  the  wood-wind,  and 
anon  in  both.     It  is  a  favorite  bravura  show-piece  for  virtuoso  orchestras. 
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ST.    PAUL. 


ARGUMENT. 

PART    I. 

The  persecuted  Christian  Church  in  Jerusalem  prays  to  the  Lord  for 
power  to  resist  the  fury  of  the  heathen. —  Stephen  is  accused  of  blasphemy 
by  the  incensed  people,  and  is  brought  before  the  Council. —  Being  ques- 
tioned by  the  High  Priest,  he  reproves  his  judges  for  the  obstinacy  with 
which  they  and  their  fathers  have  rejected  the  true  faith,  and  resisted  the 
Holy  Ghost. —  They  refuse  to  hear  him,  and  insist  upon  putting  him  to 
death. —  Heeding  not  the  reproof  that  Jerusalem  had  ever  killed  the 
prophets  which  had  been  sent  to  her,  they  shout,  "  Stone  him  to  death ! " 
and  Stephen  suffers  martyrdom,  praying  for  mercy  upon  his  persecutors. — 
Devout  men  carry  him  to  his  burial,  with  much  lamentation,  and  utter 
words  of  peace  and  hope  over  his  grave.- —  Saul,  who  is  present  at  the  mar- 
tyrdom, resolves  to  continue  his  persecutions  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
for  this  purpose  journeys  toward  Damascus. —  A  sudden  light  shines 
around  him,  and  he  is  struck  with  blindness. —  A  voice  from  heaven  calls 
upon  him  to  proclaim  the  glory  of  the  Lord  to  the  benighted  people,  and 
his  companions  lead  him  by  the  hand  into  Damascus. —  There  he  prays,  in 
bitter  repentance,  until  the  Lord  sends  to  him  Ananias,  who  restores  his 
sight,  and  confers  upon  him  his  divine  commission  as  a  Christian  preacher. 
—  He  is  baptized,  and  preaches  in  the  synagogues ;  and  the  congregation 
praises  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God. 


PART    I. 
No.  i. —  Overture. 

No.  2. —  Chorus  of  Christians. 

Lord,  Thou  alone  art  God,  and  Thine  are  the  heaven,  the  earth,  the 
mighty  waters. 

The  heathen  furiously  rage,  Lord,  against  Thee,  and  against  Thy  Christ. 
Now  behold,  lest  our  foes  prevail,  and  grant  to  Thy  servants  all  strength 
and  joyfulness,  that  they  may  preach  Thy  word. —  Acts  iv.  24,  2d,  29. 

No.  3. —  Choral. 

To  God  on  high  be  thanks  and  praise, 

Who  deigns  our  bonds  to  sever,  . 

His  cares, our  drooping  souls  upraise, 
And  harm  shall  reach  us  never. 

On  Him  we  rest,  with  faith  assur'd, 

Of  all  that  live  the  mighty  Lord, 
Forever  and  forever. 
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No.  4. —  Recitative.     {Soprano?) 

And  the  many  that  believed  were  of  one  heart,  and  of  one  soul.  And 
Stephen,  full  of  faith  and  full  of  power,  did  great  wonders  among  the 
people.  And  they  of  the  synagogue  were  not  able  to  resist  the  wisdom  and 
the  spirit  by  which  he  spake. —  Acts  iv.  32  ;  vi.  8,  10. 

Then  they  suborned  men  who  were  false  witnesses,  which  said. —  Acts 
vi.  11. 

The  False  Witnesses.     (Basses.) 

"  We  verily  have  heard  him  blaspheme  against  these  holy  places,  and 
against  the  law:  ourselves  have  heard  him  speak."  —  Acts  vi.  13. 

Recitative.     (Soprano.) 

And  they  stirred  up  the  people  and  the  elders,  and  came  upon  him,  and 
caught  hold  of  him,  and  brought  him  to  the  council,  and  spake. —  Acts 
vi.  12. 

No.  5. —  Chorus  of  the  People. 

"  Now  this  man  ceaseth  not  to  utter  blasphemous  words  against  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  also  God !  " 

"  Did  we  not  enjoin  and  straitly  command  you,  that  you  should  not  teach 
in  the  Name  ye  follow  ?  And  lo  !  ye  have  filled  Jerusalem  throughout  with 
your  unlawful  doctrine  !  " 

"  He  hath  said,  and  our  ears  have  heard  him,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  He  shall 
destroy  all  these  our  holy  places,  and  change  all  the  customs  which  Moses 
delivered  us."  —  Acts  vi.  11 ;  v.  28;  vi.  14. 

No.  6. —  Recitative.     {Soprano. ) 

And  all  that  sat  in  the  council  looked  steadfastly  on  him,  and  saw  his 
face  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel. 

Then  said  the  High  Priest,  "Are  these  things  so?"  And  Stephen  said. 
Acts  vi.  15  ;  vii.  1. 

Recitative. —  Stephen.     {Tenor.) 

"  Men,  brethren,  and  fathers,  hearken  to  me.  The  God  of  glory  ap- 
peared unto  our  fathers,  delivered  the  people  out  of  their  afflictions,  and 
gave  them  favor.  But  they  understood  it  not.  He  sent  Moses  into 
Egypt,  for  he  saw  their  afflictions  and  heard  their  groaning.  But  they  re- 
fused him,  and  would  not  obey  his  word,  but  thrust  him  from  them,  and 
sacrificed  to  senseless  idols. 

"  Solomon  built  him  an  house ;  albeit  the  Most  High  God  dwelleth  not 
in  temples  which  are  made  with  hands ;  for  heaven  is  His  throne,  and  earth 
is  but  His  footstool.     Hath  not  His  hand  made  all  these  things  ? 

"  Ye  hard  of  heart,  ye  always  do  resist  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  did  your 
fathers,  even  so  do  ye.  Which  of  the  prophets  have  not  your  fathers  per- 
secuted ?  And  they  have  slain  them  which  showed  before  the  coming  of 
Him,  the  Just  One,  with  whose  murder  ye  have  here  been  stained.    Ye  have 
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received  the  Law  by  the  disposition  of  angels,  and  ye  have  not  obeyed  it." 
Acts  vii. 

Chorus  of  the  Hebrews. 

"Take  him  away !  For  now  the  holy  name  of  God  he  hath  blasphemed, 
and  who  blasphemes  Him,  he  shall  perish."  —  Acts  xxi.  36;  Lev.  xxiv.  16. 

Recitative. —  Stephen.     {Tenor.) 

"  Lo  !  I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  !  "  —  Acts  vii.  56. 

No.  7. —  Aria.     {Soprano.) 

"Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  thou  that  stones, 
them  which  are  sent  unto  thee ;  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  unto  me 
thy  children,  and  ye  would  not !  "  —  Matt,  xxiii.  37. 

No.  8. —  Recitative.     {Tenor.) 

Then  they  ran  upon  him  with  one  accord,  and  cast  him  out  of  the  city, 
and  stoned  him,  and  cried  aloud. —  Acts  vii.  57,  58. 

Chorus  of  the  Hebrews. 

"Stone  him  to  death.  He  blasphemes  God;  and  who  does  so  shall 
surely  perish.     Stone  him  to  death."  —  Lev.  xxiv.  16. 

No.  9. —  Recitative.     {Tenor.) 

And  they  stoned  him  ;  and  he  kneeled   down,  and  cried  aloud  :  "  Lord, 
lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.     Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit." 
And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  fell  asleep. —  Acts  vii.  59,  60. 

Choral. 

To  Thee,  O  Lord,  I  yield  my  spirit, 

Who  break'st,  in  love,  this  mortal  chain. 
My  life  I  but  from  Thee  inherit, 

And  death  becomes  my  chiefest  gain. 
In  Thee  I 'live,  in  Thee  I  die, 
Content,  for  Thou  art  ever  nigh. 

No.  10. —  Recitative.     {Soprano.) 

And  the  witnesses  had  laid  down  their  clothes  at  the  feet  of  a^  young 
man  whose  name  was  Saul,  who  was  consenting  unto  his  death. —  Acts  vii. 
58  ;  viii.  1. 

And  devout  men  took  Stephen  and  carried  him  to  his  burial,  and  made 
great  lamentation  over  him. —  Acts  viii.  2. 

No.  11. —  Chorus. 

Happy  and  blest  are  they  who  have  endured,  yea,  blest  and  happy.  For 
though  the  body  dies,  the  soul  shall  live  forever. —  James  i.  12. 
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No.   12. —  Recitative.     (Tenor?) 

And  Saul  made  -havoc  of  the  Church  ;  and,  breathing  out  threatenings 
and  slaughter  against  the  disciples,  he  spake  of  them  much  evil,  and  said 
Acts  viii.  3  ;  ix.  1. 

Air. —  Saul.     (Bass.) 

"  Consume  them  all,  Lord  Sabaoth,  consume  all  these  thine  enemies. 
Behold,  they  will  not  know  Thee,  that  Thou,  our  great  Jehovah,  art  the 
Lord  alone,  the  Highest  over  all  the  world.  Pour  out  Thine  indignation, 
and  let  them  feel  Thy  power."  —  Psalm  lix.  13  ;  lxxxiii.  18  ;  lxix.  24. 

No.   13. —  Recitative.     (Contralto?) 
And  he  journeyed  with  companions  towards  Damascus,  and  had  author- 
ity and  command  from  the  High  Priest  that  he  should  bring  them  bound, 
men  and  women,  unto  Jerusalem. —  Acts  ix.  2. 

Arioso. 

But  the  Lord  is  mindful  of  His  own,  He  remembers  His  children.  Bow 
down  before  Him,  ye  mighty,  for  the  Lord  is  near  us. —  Psalm  cxv.  12^2 
Tim.  ii.  19  ;  Philip,  iv.  5. 

THE    CONVERSION. 
No.  14. —  Recitative  (Tenor  and  Bass)  and  Chorus. 

And  as  he  journeyed  he  came  near  unto  Damascus  ;  when  suddenly  there 
shone  around  him  a  light  from  heaven  ;  and  he  fell  to  the  earth  ;  and  he 
heard  a  voice  saying  unto  him  :  — 

"  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  ?  " 

And  he  said,  "Lord,  who  art  thou?"  .And  the  Lord  said  to  him,  "I 
am  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  thou  persecutest." 

And  he  said,  trembling  and  astonished,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me 
do  ?  "     The  Lord  said  to  him  :  — 

"Arise,  and  go  into  the  city ;  and  there  thou  shalt  be  told  what  thou  must 
do." —  Acts  ix.  3,  4,  5,  6. 

No.  15.  —  Chorus. 

Rise !  up  !  arise !  rise,  and  shine  !  for  thy  light  comes,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  doth  appear  upon  thee. 

Behold,  now,  total  darkness  covereth  the  kingdoms,  and  gross  darkness 
the  people.  But  upon  thee  riseth  the  mighty  Lord  ;  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  appeareth  upon  thee. —  Isaiah  Ix.  i,  2. 

No.  16.- — Choral. 

Sleepers,  wake,  a  voice  is  calling ; 
It  is  the  watchman  on  the  walls, 

Thou  city  of  Jerusalem. 
For,  lo,  the  Bridegroom  comes  ! 
Arise,  and  take  your  lamps.     Hallelujah! 
Awake  !  His  kingdom  is  at  hand. 
Go  forth  to  meet  your  Lord. —  Matt.  xxv.  i. 
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No.  17. —  Recitative.     {Tenor.) 

And  his  companions  which  journeyed  with  him  stqod,  and  they  were 
afraid,  hearing  a  voice,  but  seeing  no  man.  And  Saul  arose  from  the  earth, 
and  when  his  eyes  were  opened  he  saw  no  man :  but  they  led  him  by  the 
hand,  and  brought  him  into  Damascus,  and  he  was  three  days  without 
sight,  and  did  neither  eat  nor  drink. —  Acts  ix.  7,  8,  9. 

No.  18. —  Aria.— Paul.     {Bass.) 

"  O  God,  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  blot  out  my  transgressions  according 

to  Thy  loving  kindness,  yea,  even  for  Thy  mercy's  sake.     Deny  me  not,  O 

cast  me  not  away  from  Thy  presence,  and  take  not  Thy  Spirit  from  me,  O 
Lord.  Lord,  a  broken  heart  and  a  contrite  heart  is  offered  before  Thee. 
I  will  speak  of  Thy  salvation,  I  will  teach  transgressors,  and  all  the  sinners 
shall  be  converted  unto  Thee.  Then  open  Thou  my  lips,  O  Lord,  and  my 
mouth  shall  show  forth  Thy  glorious  praise." — Psalm  li.  1,  n,  17,  13,  15. 

No.   19. —  Recitative.     {Tenor  and  Soprano.) 

And  there  was  a  disciple  at  Damascus,  named  Ananias ;  to  him  said  the 

Lord :  "  Ananias,  arise,  and  enquire  thou  for  Saul  of  Tarsus ;  for,  behold, 
he  prayeth.  He  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto  me,  the  Lord ;  and  I  will  shew 
unto  him  how  great  things  he  must  suffer  for  my  name's  sake." —  Acts  ix. 
10,  11,  15,  16. 

No.  20.     Aria  (Paul)  and  Chorus.     {Bass.) 

I  praise  Thee,  O  Lord  my  God,  with  all  my  heart,  fo  evermore.  For 
great  is  Thy  mercy  toward  me,  and  Thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  from  the 
lowest  hell. —  Psalm  Ixxxvi.  12,  13  ;  Isaiah  xxv.  8. 

Chorus. 

The  Lord,  He  is  good  :  He  will  dry  your  tears,  and  heal  all  your 
sorrows,  for  His  word  shall  not  decay. —  Rev.  xxi.  4;  Matt.  xxiv.  35. 

No.  21. —  Recitative.     {Tenor.) 
And  Ananias  went  his  way,  and  entered  into  the  house,  and  laying  his 
hands  upon  him  said  : — 

{Tenor.) 

"  Hear  thou,  brother  Saul !  The  Lord  hath  sent  me  hither,  even  Jesus 
that  appeared  unto  thee  as  thou  earnest,  that  thou  mightest  receive  thy 
sight,  and  be  likewise  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost." —  Acts  ix.  17. 

(Soprano.) 
And  there  fell  from  his  eyes  like  as  though  it  were  scales ;  and  he  re- 
ceived his  sight  forthwith,  and  arose  and  was  baptized.     And  straightway 
he  preached  Jesus  in  the  synagogues,  and  said  :  "  I  thank  God,  who  hath 
made  me  free  through  Christ." — Acts  ix.  18,  20;  Rom.  vii.  25. 

No.  22. —  Chorus. 
O  great  is  the  depth  of  the  riches  of   wisdom  and   knowledge   of   the 
Father !     How  deep  and  unerring  is  He  in  His  judgments  !     His  ways  are 
past  our  understanding.    Sing  His  glory  for  evermore.    Amen. —  Rom.  xi.  ^$. 
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Boston  Music  Hall, 
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Orchestra 


Season  of  1892-93. 


Mr.  FRANZ    KNEISEL,   Conductor. 
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at  8  o'clock. 


PROGRAMME. 

Liszt       ------        Symphonic  Poem,  "Les  Preludes"    V 

Beethoven  -  Leonore's  Grand  Aria,  from  "Fidelio" 

Schumann  -  -  -  -  -  Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61 

I.    Sostenuto  assai  (C  major)  -----  6-4 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo  (C  major)         -  3-4 

II.    Scherzo :   Allegro  vivace  (C  major)     -  2-4 

Trio    1°:    The  same  tempo  (G  major)   -  -         -  2-4 

Trio  IP:    The  same  temno  (C  major)   -  -  -  2-4 

III.  Adagio  espressivo  (C  minor)        __'_■._  2-4 

IV.  Allegro  molto  vivace  [C  major)  -  2-2 

Soli  for  Violoncello.  > 

a    B.  Lindner  -  -  -  Serenade  v 

b    Klengel  --------  -  -        Capriccio      ^/ 

Moritz  Moszkowski         -  Two  Movements  from  Suite  No.  1,  in  F  major,  Op.  39     y 

III.  Tema  con  variazioni  :   Andante  (A  major)  -  2-4 

IV.  Perpetuum  mobile :   Vivace  (F  major;      -  -  4-4 

Wagner   -  -       Siegfried's  Passage  to  Bruennhilde's  Rock,  Morning  Dawn,  and 

Rhine  Journey   from    "Siegfried"  and  "  Die   Goetterdaem- 
merung" 


SOLOISTS: 

Miss  FELICIA  KASCHOSKA.      Mr.  ALWIN  SCHROEDER. 
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"  The  Preludes,"  syinphonic  poem  in  C  major.  Franz  Laszt. 

Andante  (C  major) 4-4 

Andante  mar  cat  o  (C  major) 12-8 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo  (A  minor) 2-2 

Allegretto  pastorale  {A  major) 6-8 

Allegro  marziale  animato  (C  major) 2-2 

Andante  maestoso  (C  major)         12-8 

The  text,  of  which  this  symphonic  poem  is  the  musical  illustration,  is 
taken  from  Lamartine's  "  Meditations  Poetiques,"  and  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  Is  our  life  anything  but  a  series  of  preludes  to  that  unknown  song,  the 

first  solemn  note  of  which  is  intoned  by  death  ? —  Love  forms  the  enchanted 

dawn  of  every  existence ;  but  whose  is  the  destiny  in  which  the  first  bliss  of 

happiness  is  not  interrupted  by  some  storm  whose  fatal  breath  dissipates 

his  beautiful  illusions,  whose  fell  lightning  blasts  his  altar ;  and  whose  is  the 

cruelly  wounded  soul  that,  on  coming  out  of  one  of  its  tempests,  does  not 

seek  repose  for  its  memories  in  the  sweet  calm  of  life  in  the  country  ?  Yet 
man  can  hardly  resign  himself  to  enjoy  long  the  beneficent  tepidity  which 
first  charmed  him  in  Nature's  bosom  ;  and,  when  '  the  trumpet  has  sounded 
the  alarm-signal,'  he  rushes  to  his  post  of  danger,  no  matter  what  the  war 
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that  calls  him  to  the  ranks,  to  find  again  in  fighting  the  full  consciousness 
of  himself  and  the  entire  possession  of  his  strength." 

After  quoting  this  text,  no  elaborate  analysis  of  the  composition  itself  is 
necessary.  Anyone  who  follows  the  above  quotation  from  Lamartine,  while 
listening  to  the  music,  can  hardly  escape  seeing  the  exact  way  in  which 
Liszt  has  illustrated  it  musically.  Both  in  respect  to  its  poetic  significance 
and  to  its  musical  development,  "  Les  Preludes  "  is  the  clearest  of  all  Liszt's 
twelve  symphonic  poems,  as  it  is  also  the  most  widely  popular.  The  work 
is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  with  all  the  instruments  of  percussion, 
but  without  any  of  the  less  usual  wind  instruments. 


Recitative:  "  Abscheuliclier !  woeiJst  duliin  ?/'  and  aria:  "  Komm,  Hofffnung;,"froru. 
"  Fidelio, "  Act  I.  Scene  6.  Ludwig-  van  Beethoven. 

"Fidelio,"  Beethoven's  only  opera,  was  first  given  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  in  Vienna,  on  Nov.  20,  1805.  The  libretto  was  an  adaptation  by 
Joseph  Sonnleithner  of  a  French  text  by-  Jean-Nicolas  Bouilly,  entitled 
"  Leonore,  ou  1'amour  conjugal,"  which  had  twice  before  been  set  to  music 
(by  Pierre  Gaveaux,  as  "  Leonore,  ou  1'amour  conjugal,"  brought  out  at  the 
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THE  ASSOCIATED  DEPARTMENTS  of  Music,  Elocution,  Fine  Arts,  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages provide  the  most  ample  means  for  acquiring  a  thorough  and  complete  knowledge 
of  one  or  all  of  these  subjects  at  comparatively  small  cost. 

THE  FREE  COLLATERAL  ADVANTAGES,  consisting  of  the  Faculty  Concerts,  Pupils' 
Recitals,  Lectures,  Chorus  Classes,  Orchestral  Practice,  etc.,  are  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  student.  Special  classes  in  the  Ait  of  Conducting,  the  training  of  Boy  Choirs  and 
a  Normal  Course  for  advanced  pupils  who  are  preparing  to  teach,  are  now  made  prom- 
inent  features  of  the  work. 
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Opera-Comique  in  Paris  on  Feb.  19,  1798;  and  by  Ferdinando  Paer,  as 
"  Leonora,  ossia  Y  amore  conjugal e,"  brought  out  in  Dresden  on  Oct.  3,  1804). 
The  libretto  was  delivered  to  Beethoven  in  the  winter  of  1804-5,  and  he 
composed  the  first  version  of  the  opera  at  Hetzendorf  during  the  following 
summer.  It  was  produced  in  this  version,  which  was  in  three  acts,  under 
discouraging  circumstances.  The  French  had  just  taken  possession  of 
Vienna,  which  was  deserted  by  the  Austrian  court  and  nobility.  After  three 
performances  the  work  was  withdrawn.  It  was  considered  too  long;  and 
three  numbers  were  accordingly  dropped  from  it,  and  the  libretto  re- 
duced to  two  acts  by  Stephen  Breuning.  In  this  second  version  it  was 
given  at  the  Vienna  Hof-Oper  on  March  29  and  April  10,  1806,  and  again 
withdrawn.  In  1814  the  libretto  was  once  more  revised  by  Friedrich 
Treitschke,  and  Beethoven  rewrote  much  of  the  music.  In  this  third  and 
final  version  the  work  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor-Theater  on  May 
23,  1814.  Beethoven  had  wished  from  the  beginning  to  have  the  opera 
called  "Leonore  "  ;  but  he  was  overruled  by  the  management  of  the  theatre, 
and  it  was  always  billed  as  "  Fidelio." 

The  subject  of  the  opera  is  the  endeavors  of  Leonore,  the  heroine,  to 
liberate  her  husband,  Florestan,  who  has  been  cast  into  a  dungeon  by 
Pizarro,  governor  of  a  state  prison  in  Spain.  For  this  purpose  she  dis- 
guises herself  as  a  boy,  and,  under  the  name  of  Fidelio,  enters  the  service 
of  the  old  jailer,  Rocco.  The  recitative  and  air  sung  at  this  concert  are  a 
soliloquy  of  Leonore's,  after  she  has  overheard  Pizarro  try  to  bribe  Rocco 
to  assassinate  Florestan  in  his  underground  cell.     The  text  is  as  follows:  — 

"  Detestable  one  !  whither  hastenest  thou  ?  what  is  thy  intent  ?  what  wilt 
thou  in  thy  wild  wrath  ?  The  cry  of  pity,  the  voice  of  humanity,  can 
nothing  move  thy  tiger-spirit  ?  But  though  wrath  and  fury  rage  in  thy  soul 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  a  colored  rainbow  shines  before  me,  resting 
brightly  on  dark  clouds.  It  beams  so  quietly  and  peacefully  down  upon  me  ; 
it  reflects  old  times  again,  and  my  blood  flows  more  calmly  through  my  veins. 

"  Come,  hope,  let  not  thy  last  star  fade  from  the  weary  one's  sight !  Oh  ! 
come,  illumine  my  goal,  be  it  never  so  distant;  love  will  reach  it. 

"  I  follow  the  inward  prompting,  I  waver  not,  the  duty  of  a  faithful  wife's 
love  strengthens  me.  O  thou,  for  whom  I  have  borne  all,  could  I  but  push 
my  way  to  the  place  where  malice  has  cast  thee  into  chains,  and  bring  thee 
sweet  comfort !  " 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61.  Robert  Schumann,  1810-1856. 

Robert  Alexander  Schumann  was  born  at  Zwickau,  in  Saxony,  on  June 
8,  1810,  and  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  on  July  29,  1856.  The  youngest 
son  of  Friedrich  August  Gottlob  and  Christiana  (Schnabel)  Schumann, 
Robert  gave  evidence  of  musical  talent  in  early  childhood.  But  his  incli- 
nation toward  music  was  encouraged  only  by  his  father,  his  mother  being 
strongly  opposed  to  his, receiving  any  musical  education.  Yet  his  father's 
sympathy  with  his  natural  bent  prevailed  for  a  while,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  take  pianoforte  lessons  of  J.  G.  Kuntzsch,  the  organist  at  the  Marien- 
kirche,  in  his  native  town.  Kuntzsch  foretold  great  things  of  him ;  and, 
indeed,  he  began  to  try  his  hand  at  composition  when  only  seven  years 
old. 

In  1840  the  University  of  Jena  gave  him  the  degree  of  Ph.D. ;  and  in 
this  same  year  he  married  Clara  Josephine,  eldest  daughter  of  his  teacher, 
Wieck,  much  against  her  father's  wish.*  When  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
torium  was  founded  by  Mendelssohn  in  1843,  Schumann  joined  the  staff 
of  teachers  at  that  institution  as  instructor  in  score-reading ;  but  here  his 
serious  troubles  began. 

As  a  composer,  Schumann  exerted  the  strongest  and  most  wide-spread 
influence  upon  subsequent  generations  of  musicians  of  any  man  of  his  time  : 
the  Mendelssohn  influence,  bright  and  vivifying  as  it  was,  was  ephemeral 
in  comparison.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  without  hyperbole  that,  leaving 
aside  the  great  classic  masters  from  Bach  to  Beethoven,  our  whole  modern 
music  in  Germany,  France,  Scandinavia,  and  Russia,  derives  mainly  from 
Robert  Schumann  and  Hector  Berlioz, —  different  as  the  two  men  were  in 
almost  every  particular. 

He  was  one  of  the  greatest  harmonists  that  ever  lived ;  and,  although 
his  lack  of  early  training  prevented  his  ever  becoming  the  consummate 
master  of  musical  form  and  development  that  Mendelssohn  (the  "best 
taught "  composer  of  all  time)  was,  the  profound  and  exalted  character  of 
his  genius  placed  him  beyond  question  at  the  head  of  music  in  his  day.f 
He  derived  the  best  part  of  his  technique  in  composition  from  an  arduous 
course  of  self-directed  study  of  the  works  of  Sebastian  Bach. 

*  Clara  Wieck's  mother  was  divorced  from  Wieck  some  time  after  the  younger  daughter's  (Maria  Wieck) 
birth,  and  subsequently  married  one  Eargiel,  a  Berlin  music-teacher,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Woldemar  Bargiel,  the  composer,  who  was  consequently  Robert  Schumann's  step-brother-in-law. 

t  The  lateness  of  Schumann's  musical  education  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon.  His  first  studies  in 
composition,  under  Heinrich  Dorn,  did  not  begin  before  1830,  when  he  was  twenty  years  old;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  he  was  married  (that  is,  after  1840)  that  a  friend,  dropping  in  to  call  one  evening,  found  him  and  his 
wife  "studying  Cherubini's  '  Counterpoint'  togethery^  the  first  time."  With  all  its  imperfections, —  for  it 
was  but  a  compilation  of  notes  taken  down  at  Cherubini's  lessons  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  Cherubini 
himself  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  publication, — this  was  the  standard  text-book  on  the  subject  in  those  days; 
and  not  to  have  studied  Cherubini's  "  Counterpoint"  was  almost  tantamount  to  not  having  studied  counter- 
point seriously  at  all. 
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As  an  orchestral  and  pianoforte  writer,  he  stands  in  the  very  first  rank ; 
as  a  song  writer,  only  Robert  Franz  can  join  him  in  being  worthy  to  wear 
Franz  Schubert's  mantle ;  and  in  some  of  his  choral  works  he  has  probably 
touched  the  loftiest  point  reached  in  vocal  music  since  Beethoven.  No 
little  has  been  said  of  his  want  of  skill  in  treating  the  orchestra,  but  he 
made  a  great  advance  in  this  special  art  in  his  later  period  ;  and  in  his  earlier 
works,  if  his  orchestration  seem  at  times  rather  clumsy  and  ineffective,  it 
is  still  thoroughly  individual  and  apposite  to  his  style  of  writing,  and  all 
attempts  to  improve  it  have  turned  out  to  be  futile.  What  Schumann  had 
to  say  in  his  music  could,  after  all,  be  best  said  in  his  own  way. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  second  symphony  of  Schumann's  which  is 
worth  noticing  at  once  :  a  sort  of  trumpet-call,  a  short  phrase  of  four  notes 
running  from  tonic  to  dominant  and  then  back  again,  keeps  reappearing  at 
intervals  in  all  but  one  of  the  four  movements  without,  however,  being 
really  one  of  the  themes  upon  which  either  of  the  movements  themselves 
is  built  up.  Sir  George  Grove  has,  not  infelicitously,  called  this  trumpet- 
call  the  "  motto "  of  the  symphony.  Indeed,  it  by  its  audible  presence 
plays  somewhat  the  part  in  the  work  that  the  quoted  motto  — 

"  'Mid  all  the  chords  that  vibrate  through 

Earth's  strangely  checkered  dream, 
There  runs  a  note  whose  gentle  tone 
Is  heard  aright  by  him  alone 

Who  lists  with  care  extreme ''  — 

does  in  Schumann's  pianoforte  fantasia,  albeit  more  ideally  and  intangi- 
bly. The  slow  introduction  to  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony  begins 
immediately  with  this  trumpet-call  (on  the  trumpets,  first  horn,  and  alto- 
trombone),  the  strings  playing  running  counterpoint  against  it ;  soon  frag- 
ments of  themes  begin  to  crop  up  in  the  wooden  wind ;  the  tempo  is 
accelerated,  hints  at  the  principal  theme  of  the  first  allegro  are  heard,  the 
trumpet-call  sounding  ever  and  anon  in  the  background.  A  violin  phrase, 
piu  e  piu  stringendo,  leads  to  the  allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

The  first  theme  of  this  allegro  is  an  admirable  instance  of  that  obstinate 
harping  upon  a  well-defined  and  firmly  established  rhythm  that  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  Schumann.  Quite  as  characteristic  and  individual  is  his  treat- 
ment of  this  theme :  he  works  at  it,  he  hammers  at  it,  with  the  utmost 
pertinacity  of  energy ;  it  will  not  budge  an  inch !  A  bold  modulation  to 
E-flat  major  brings  us  to  the  second  theme.  Contrary  to  all  established 
symphonic  usage,  this  second  theme  is  not  a  lovely,  gracious  bit  of  canti- 
lena: it  is  a  wild,  passionate,  morbid  chromatic  figure,  against  which  a 
stern,  dogged  diatonic  counter-theme  is  pitted  in  contrapuntal  strife.  One 
is  reminded  of  certain  passages  in  the  first  movement  of  Brahms's  C  minor 
symphony  (No.  i),  between  which  and  this  movement  of  Schumann's  there 
exist,  upon  the  whole,  several  points  of  resemblance.  Here,  as  there, 
everything  is  at  the  white-hot  pitch  of  fury.  The  conclusion-theme  is  a 
headlong  bit  of  cantilena  for  the  violins,  repeated  by  the  basses :  with  a 
reminder  of  the  first  theme  the  first  part  of  the  movement  closes.  This 
part  is  regularly  repeated. 

The  free  fantasia,  or  working-out,  is  both  long  and  elaborate, —  elaborate, 
indeed,  in  proportion  as  the  exposition  in  the  first  part  was  concise.  Ve- 
hemence, pushed  almost  to  the  frantic  pitch,  alternating  with  moments  of 
morbid  sensibility,  is  the  predominant  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the 
movement,  the  most  unbridledly  passionate  and  morbid  that  Schumann 
ever  wrote.  A  resplendent  return  of  the  first  theme  ushers  in  the  third 
part,  which,  after  two  episodic  phrases  on  the  bassoons,  clarinets,  and 
oboes  in  thirds,  makes  way  in  turn  for  a  fiery  coda,  in  which  even  the  fero- 
cious vehemence  of  the  free  fantasia  is  outdone,  if,  upon  the  whole,  in  a 
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somewhat  healthier  and  less  morbid  atmosphere.  At  the  end  Schumann 
asserts  his  victory  in  this  terrific  struggle  by  repeated  crashing  chords  of 
the  tonic  and  dominant.  Victory  ?  Yes,  if  merely  holding  his  own  is  vic- 
tory; for,  with  all  his  hard  work,  he  has  really  remained  stationary, —  he 
has  not  made  his  three  themes  go  anywhere  ! 

The  second  movement  (scherzo :  allegro  vivace,  in  C  major)  is  fashioned 
upon  the  plan  of  a  scherzo  with  two  trios.  The  scherzo  itself  is  a  hardly  in- 
termittent whirlwind  on  the  first  violins ;  the  first  trio,  a  more  cheerful 
movement  in  triplets  on  the  wind  instruments,  alternating  with  the  strings  ; 
the  second  trio,  a  more  measured  phrase,  treated  contrapuntally.  There 
is  a  true  anecdote  about  this  scherzo  which  throws  no  little  light  upon  Schu- 
mann's ideas  of  orchestration  at  the  period  when  the  C  major  symphony 
was  written  :  the  present  writer  has  it  at  first  hand.  One  day  a  musical 
young  boy,  a  pupil  of  Mendelssohn's,  was  alone  in  his  master's  study  in 
Leipzig.  Being  left  to  his  own  devices,  he  moused  round  with  a  boy's 
curiosity,  and  espied  a  manuscript  score  lying  open  on  Mendelssohn's  desk. 
It  was  not  in  Mendelssohn's  handwriting,  and  proved  to  be  a  new  sym- 
phony in  C  major  by  Schumann.  The  boy,  deeply  interested  in  his  find, 
read  it  through,  replacing  it  afterwards  carefully  upon  the  desk,  so  that 
Mendelssohn  should  not  notice  its  having  been  touched.  Some  time  later 
Mendelssohn  took  him  with  him  to  hear  a  rehearsal  of  a  new  wrork  by 
Schumann  at  the  Gewandhaus.  The  boy  kept  dark  about  already  knowing 
the  work,  but  had  ncydifflculty  in  recognizing  the  symphony ;  but  he  found, 
much  to  his  astonisnment,  that  the  theme  of  the  first  trio  in  the  scherzo, 
which  was  written  out  for  strings  only,  in  the  MS.  he  had  seen  in  Men- 
delssohn's room,  had  been  transferred  to  the  wooden  wind  and  horns !  So 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  transfer  was  made  at  Mendelssohn's  sugges- 
tion. Indeed,  the  boy  (since  grown  to  manhood  and  distinguished  musi- 
cianship) said  afterwards  that  Schumann  was  at  that  time  probably  the 
only  composer  living  to  whom  the  evident  propriety  of  putting  this  passage 
upon  the  wind,  after  the  persistent  and  relentless  whirling  of  the  strings  in 
the  scherzo,  would  not  have  occurred  in  the  first  place.  Instrumentation 
was  an  art  in  which  Schumann  progressed  wonderfully  slowly. 

The  slow  movement,  adagio  espressivo,  in  C  minor,  begins  with  a  beauti- 
ful, dreamy  cantilena,  on  all  the  violins  in  unison,  which  is  taken  up  later  by 
the  oboe  and  bassoon,  and  then  by  the  full  orchestra.  This  melody,  which 
ends  in  E-flat  major,  is  followed  by  soft  horn-calls,  accompanied  by  plain 
chords  on  the  wooden  wind.  Here  we  come  upon  a  device  in  orchestra- 
tion, as  beautiful  in  effect  as  it  is  ingenious,  which  Schumann  has  em- 
ployed with  equal  success  in  his  overture  to  "  Genoveva."  *  This  is  begin- 
ning an  ascending  phrase  on  the  horns,  and  continuing  it  on  the  trumpet 
as  soon  as  it  reaches  a  certain  elevation  of  pitch.  These  horn-calls  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  theme  in  the  strings,  answered  by  the  wind :  then 
comes  a  long  climax,  in  which  the  various  wooden  wind  instruments  call  to 
and  answer  one  another  with  fragments  of  the  first  theme,  the  melody 
being  soon  taken  up  by  the  first  and  second  violins  in  octaves.  When  the 
summit  of  the  climax  is  reached,  the  violins  break  out  into  a  series  of  long 
descending  and  diminishing  trills,  against  which  the  wooden  wind  instru- 
ments carry  the  melody  to  its  close.  The  effect  is  beautiful  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

Then  comes  a  little  interlude,  in  which  a  figure  in  sixteenth-notes  is 
treated  contrapuntally  and  imitatively,  reminding  one  a  little  of  a  similar 
passage  in  the  allegretto  of  Beethoven's  A  major  symphony.  These  imita- 
tions modulate  back  to  the  key  of  C  minor,  in  which  the  wooden  wind  again 

*  A  similar  use  of  brass  instruments,  but  in  the  inverse  order,  is  to  be  found  in  the  trio  of  the  scherzo  of 
Beethoven's  A  major  symphony. 
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takes  up  the  principal  theme,  the  strings  keeping  up  their  imitations  in 
sixteenth-notes  the  while.  This  time  there  is  no  modulation  to  E-flat,  but 
the  second  theme  follows  immediately  in  C  major  :  then  comes  the  same 
climax,  ending  with  the  high  trills  on  the  violins,  as  in  the  first  part  of 
the  movement.  A  short  coda,  in  which  the  dreamy,  sighing  principal 
theme  passes  from  the  first  violins  down  to  the  'celli  and  double-basses, 
brings  the  movement  to  a  close.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  adagio  that 
the  .principal  theme,  the  one  upon,  which  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
movement  is  built,  lacks  definiteness  of  melodic  outline,  and  approaches  too 
nearly  to  the  character  of  the  Wagnerian  "infinite  melody";  that  it  is, 
after  all,  but  a  phrase  which  impresses  the  listener  more  by  its  poetic,  emo- 
tional character  than  by  its  plastic  beauty.  But  the  extreme  classicism  of 
this  objection  seems  a  little  out  of  date  now,  and  one  is  rather  impelled  to 
admire  the  fine  musical  coherency  with  which  Schumann  has  developed  a 
phrase  of  this  character  than  to  object  to  a  possible  lack  of  melodic  defi- 
niteness and  distinctness  of  cadence  in  the  phrase  itself. 

The  finale  is  a  brilliant  movement  in  C  major,  of  rather  a  march-like 
character.  In  its  principal  theme  Schumann  shows  himself  especially  as  a 
great  harmonist.  This  is  followed  by  running  passages  in  the  strings, 
against  which  the  wooden  wind  instruments  play  flickering  triplets,  when 
suddenly  the  first  figure  of  the  theme  of  the  adagio  appears  in  the  bass. 
It  appears  again  and  again,  with  ever  greater  pertinacity,  until  it  spreads 
over  the  whole  musical  web  in  contrapuntal  imitations.  It  has  lost  its 
melancholy  character,  and  is  now  full  of  passionate  vehemence.  This 
troubled  spirit  must  be  cast  out !  A  furious  rush  of  all  the  strings  brings 
back  the  march-like  first  theme,  which,  in  turn,  makes  way  for  some 
exceedingly  energetic  contrapuntal  work  on  a  new  figure.  But  after  a 
while  the  theme  of  the  adagio  steps  in  again,  and  is  made  the  bone  of 
contention  in  the  fiercest  contrapuntal  strife,  which  lasts  until  the  comba- 
tants are  exhausted.  The  promised  goal  must  be  reached  some  other  way. 
After  a  solemn  pause  a  new,  genial,  and  sunn)'-  theme  is  taken  up  by  the 
wooden  wind  :  here  is  the  looked-for  help !  Over  rough  paths  or  smooth, 
through  sunshine  or  storm,  this  theme  will  pull  the  movement  through.  It 
gains  more  and  more  mastery  over  the  whole  orchestra.  There  are  still 
battles  to  be  fought ;  but  this  theme  is  ever  victorious.  At  last,  clothing 
itself  in  rich  contrapuntal  adornment,  it  launches  itself  forth  upon  the  most 
brilliant,  triumphant  coda  Schumann  ever  wrote  :  even  the  brilliant  winding- 
up  of  the  overture  to  "  Genoveva "  pales  before  the  magnificent  energy 
of  this  peroration.  The  victory  is  won  !  The  symphony  once  more  shouts 
out  its  trumpet-motto.  Three  crashing  chords,  amid  the  thunder  of  drums, 
announce  its  triumph. 

In  spite  of  Saint- Saens  and  the  Conservatoire  audience,  one  can  hardly 
hesitate  to  call  this  last  movement  the  very  greatest  of  all  Schumann's 
finales.  Together  with  the  last  movements  of  Beethoven's  symphony  in  C 
minor,  Gade's  in  E  major,  Brahms's  in  C  minor,  and  a  few  others,  this  of 
Schumann's  in  C  major  belongs  to  the  not  very  large  class  of  "  heroic  " 
finales.  Of  the  old  light,  jovial,  and  rollicking  Haydn  rondo-finale  we  find 
here  not  even  a  hint.  Everything  in  it  is  grand,  noble,  and  heroic.  Even 
the  finale  to  Schumann's  D  minor  symphony  is  less  great. 

Two  Movements  from  Suite  No.  1,  in  F  major,  Op.  39.  Moritz  Moszkowski. 

III.      Tema  con  variazioni :  Andante  {A  major) 2-4 

V.     Perpetuum  mobile :   Vivace  (F 'major) 4-4 

The  suite  from  which  the  two  movements -played  at  this  concert  are 
taken  is  dedicated   to  the  London  Philharmonic  Society.     The  theme  of 
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the  first  of  the  movements  given  (the  third  in  the  suite  itself)  reminds  one 
strongly,  if  not  quite  by  its  melody,  yet  by  its  rhythm  and  general  charac- 
ter, of  a  once  favorite  Russian  song  known  throughout  Germany  as  "Der 
rothe  Sarafan,"  on  which  Thalberg  wrote  one  of  his  earliest  sets  of  varia- 
tions for  the  pianoforte.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  Moszkowski's 
characteristic  melodic  style,  and  of  a  certain  chromatic  element  in  his  har- 
mony which  reminds  one  somewhat  of  Spohr.  The  variations  that  follow 
are  of  various  sorts.  The  first  one  (un  poco  piil  mossd)  is  essentially  con- 
trapuntal, the  strings  varying  the  theme  alternately  with  the  wood-wind  and 
horns.  The  second  variation  (iin  poco  piil  mossd)  is  a  bravura  variation  for 
the  first  violins,  supported  by  pizzicato  chords  on  the  other  strings,  and  a 
tenor  obbligato  melody  played  by  the  clarinet  in  its  lower  register.  The 
third  {allegro  con  spirito)  is  a  brisk,  chattering  movement,  and  the  fourth 
{allegretto  con  motd)  a  bravura  variation  for  the  flute,  written  in  the  old 
salon  style,  and  accompanied  by  the  strings.  The  fifth  variation  is.  an 
Hungarian  "  Lassan  "  and  "  Friska,  "  beginning  solemnly  in  A  minor  {lento 
maestoso,  4-4  time),  breaking  out  after  a  while  into  a  sudden  allegi'o  fuocoso, 
poco  a  poco  ancora,  and  then  falling  back  into  its  original  solemn  measure. 

The  sixth  variation  is  in  the  form  of  a  cantilena  for  the  violins,  in  the  ac- 
companiment of  which  the  harp  plays  a  prominent  part.  The  seventh 
variation  {allegro  scherzando,  in  A  minor,  2-4  time)  is  for  all  the  strings 
pizzicati,  one  or  two  wind  instruments  coming  in  now  and  then  with  a  long 
sustained  note.  The  eighth  and  last  variation  {un  pochino  piu  lento  del  tema, 
in  A  major)  presents  the  theme  itself  once  more,  little  varied,  but  some- 
what more  developed  and  extended  than  at  first,  and  with  some  changes  in 
the  harmony. 

The  second  of  the  two  movements  given  (the  finale  of  the  suite)  adds 
one  more  to  the  already  longish  list  of  "  Perpetual  Motion  "  movements. 
Paganini  wrote  one,  Weber  wrote  one  ;  and  who  not  else  ?  As  its  title  im- 
plies, it  is  pervaded  almost  throughout  (why  almost,  Mr.  Moszkowski,  and 
not  entirely,  if  motion  is  to  be  really  perpetual  ?)  by  a  restless,  scurrying 
figure  in  sixteenth-notes,  now  in  the  strings,  now  in  the  wood-wind,  and 
anon  in  both.     It  is  a  favorite  bravura  show-piece  for  virtuoso  orchestras. 


MUSICAL   INSTRUCTION. 


Mr.  HEINRICH  SCHUECKER, 

SOLO  HARPIST 

OF    THE 

Boston    Symphony  Orchestra, 

will  give  lessons  in  each  city  during 
the  Annual  Tour  of  the  Orchestra, 
May  1   to  May   20,  inclusive. 


Mr.  CHARLES  MOLfi 


SOLO  FLUTIST 

OF    THE 

Boston    Symphony    Orchestra, 

.  will  give  lessons  in  each  city  during 
the  Annual  Tour  of  the  Orchestra, 
May  1    to   May   20,  inclusive. 
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Siegfried  passing  through  the  Fire  ("Siegfried,"  Act  III.    Scene?2). 
Morning  Dawn  and  Siegfried's  Voyage  up  the  Rhine  ("  Goetterdaemnaerung,"  Pro- 
logue). Richard  "Wagner. 

These  excerpts  from  the  last  two  dramas  of  the  "  Nibelungen  "  tetralogy 
have  been  connected  together  to  form  one  orchestral  concert-piece.  Sieg- 
fried, after  killing  the  dragon  Fafner,  and  taking  the  Ring  and  "  Tarn- 
helmet  "  from  the  Nibelung  Treasure,  has  followed  the  Forest  Bird  as  his 
guide  to  the  rock  where  Briinnhilde  sleeps,  guarded  by  the  fire  kindled  by 
Loge  at  Wotan's  command.  On  his  way  thither  he  has  met  the  Wanderer 
(Wotan),  who  tried  to  intercept  his  passage,  but  had  to  retire  discomfited 
after  breaking  his  sacred  spear — on  the  shaft  of  which  the  compact  with 
the  giants  for  the  building  of  Valhalla  was  engraved  —  on  Siegfried's  sword 
Nothung.  The  young  hero  now  continues  his  journey  toward  the  rock,  to 
reach  which  he  has  to  pass  through  the  magic  fire.  Here  the  present  selec- 
tion begins. 

At  first,  against  a  whirring  tremolo  in  the  strings  and  rich  harmonies  in 
the  bassoons  and  horns,  we  hear  the  bird-motive  in  the  oboes  and  clari- 
nets, and  the  Siegfried-motive  in  the  trumpet.  Soon,  however,  the  full 
orchestra  bursts  forth  with  the  fire-motive,  as  we  know  it  in  the  last  scene 
of  "  Die  Walkiire "  ("  Fire-charm  ")  ;  but  ever  and  anon  we  hear  Sieg- 
fried's horn-call  (given  out  by  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  horns  in 
unison)  sounding  through  the  orchestral  conflagration.  This  brilliant 
theme  is  soon  joined  by  Briinnhilde's  lullaby-motive,  the  Siegfried-motive, 
and  the  bird-motive.  When  the  orchestral  fire  burns  its  brightest,  the 
wind  instruments  repeat  at  intervals  a  phrase  that  recalls  the  shout  of  the 
three  Rhine-daughters,  "  Rhine-gold  !  Rhine-gold  ! "  in  the  first  scene  of 
"  Das  Rheingold  "  :  the  harmony  is  not  the  same,  but  the  resemblance  is 
evidently  intentional ;  for  does  not  Siegfried  bear  with  him  the  Ring  that 
was  forged  from  the  Rhine-gold  ?  After  a  while  the  fire  subsides  in  the 
weird,  unearthly  harmonies  of  the  slumber-motive,  and  at  last  all  is 
hushed  :  Siegfried  has  passed  through  the  fire. 

From  this  point  we  pass  immediately  to  the  orchestral  introduction  of 
the  second  part  of  the  Prologue  of  "  Gotterdammerung,"  the  scene  in 
which  Siegfried  takes  leave  of  his  wife  Briinnhilde,  to  go  forth  into  the 
world  and  seek  adventures.  The  passage  is  a  musical  suggestion  of  gray 
morning  twilight,  dawn,  and  sunrise.     The  trombones  softly  give  out  the 
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mysterious  harmonies  of  the  fate-motive,  when  the  'celli  come  in  with  a 
weird,  groping  phrase,  well  expressive  of  darkness.  The  horns  faintly 
breathe  forth  the  first  measure  of  Siegfried's  "heroic  "-motive,  and  the 
'celli  go  on  with  their  groping :  then  the  horns  give  out  a  little  more  of  the 
heroic-motive,  and  with  greater  decision.  Next  comes  a  motive  (given  out 
by  the  clarinet  and  bass-clarinet  in  contrapuntal  imitation)  which  is  now 
heard  for  the  first  time  in  the  whole  tetralogy :  it  is  the  motive  of  Sieg- 
fried and  Briinnhilde's  wedded  love.  Gradually  the  whole  orchestra  joins 
in  in  working  up  this  motive,  crescendo  e  sempre  piu  crescendo,  until  the  sun 
rises  with  a  grand  outburst  of  all  the  brass  on  Siegfried's  heroic-motive 
entire,  between  the  two  phrases  of  which  some  of  the  horns,  trumpets,  and 
trombones  give  out  the  galloping  figure  of  the  Ride  of  the  Valkyrior  (see 
"Die  Walkiire,"  Act  III.  Scene  i)  against  an  upward  rush  of  the  violins. 
It  should  be  noted  that  Siegfried's  "heroic "-motive  is,  note  for  note,  iden- 
tical with  his  horn-call :  only,  as  it  always  appears  in  full  harmony  and  with 
the  rhythm  wholly  changed,  this  identity  is  liable  to  escape  the  ear.  The 
impression  produced  by  the  two  motives  is  utterly  different. 

From  this  "  Sunrise  "  a  skip  is  made  to  the  last  measures  of  Siegfried's 
parting  from  Briinnhilde,  which  lead  directly  to  Siegfried's  Voyage  up  the 
Rhine.  This  "orchestral  scherzo"  as  Wagner  has  called  it,  is  the  Interlude 
between  the  Prologue  and  the  first  act  of  "  Gotterdammerung."  It  is 
based  on  a  contrapuntal  working-out  of  Siegfried's  horn-call  against  Loge's 
fire-motive  and  Siegfried's  song  when  the  young  hero  leaves  Mime's  hut  to 
go  out  into  the  world  in  the  first  act  of  "  Siegfried."  #  These  three  motives 
are  worked  up  together  as  theme  and  double  counter-theme.  The  horn-call 
is  first  sounded  by  one  horn  alone,  as  if  coming  from  the  depths  of  the 
valley  at  the  foot  of  Briinnhilde's  rock  :  it  is  answered  by  the  bass-clarinet 
with  a  reminiscence  of  the  wedded-love-motive,  then  repeated  by  the  horn, 
and  answered  by  an  outburst  of  the  whole  orchestra  upon  a  phrase  which 
is  used  in  many  parts  of  the  tetralogy  to  express  grief.  This  gradually 
merges  into  the  theme  of  Siegfried's  song  mentioned  above,  which  leads  in 
an  upward  rush  of  all  the  strings  to  the  "  schei'zo  "  proper.  The  horn-call 
first  appears  in  the  horn,  accompanied  by  the  strings,  and  is  then  repeated 
by  the  oboe :  next  it  is  transferred  to  the  bass,  while  the  violins  play  the 
fire-motive  against  it  in  the  upper  voice,  and  the  theme  of  Siegfried's  song 
creeps  in  in  the  middle  parts.  The  working-out  is  characterized  by  the 
utmost  energy  and  brilliancy.  At  last  a  sudden  change  from  the  key  of  F 
major  to  A  major  brings  in  the  Rhine-motive  (the  same  on  which  the  Prel- 
ude to  "  Das  Rheingold "  is  built  up)  in  the  wind  instruments  against 
billowing  arpeggj 'in  all  the  strings.  This  in  turn  leads  to  a  tremendous 
outburst  in  the  distant  key  of  E-flat  major  on  a  phrase  which  sounds  like 
a  dread  warning  of  Fate :  it  is  the  closing  phrase  to  which  Loge,  in  "  Das 
Rheingold,"  sings,  "  I  have  sought  in  vain,  and  now  see  well  that  nothing 
in  the  world  is  so  rich  as  to  compensate  man  for  the  loss  of  woman's  de- 
light and  worth."  Then  the  Rhine-motive  is  taken  up  again,  gradually 
leading  to  the  exultant  cry  of  the  Rhine-daughters,  "  Rhine-gold  !  Rhine- 
gold  !  "  through  which  ring  the  first  notes  of  Siegfried's  horn-call.  But  this 
exuberant  shout  of  joy  soon  merges  in  the  Rhine-daughters'  Lament  over 
the  lost  Gold  ("Das  Rheingold,"  Scene  4),  until,  with  the  successive  intro- 
duction of  darker  and  darker  motives, —  all  connected  with  the  mystic 
power  of  the  Ring,— -the  Interlude  ends.  To  make  a  good  concert  ending 
to  these  selections,  Hans  Richter  (who  made  them)  has  added  a  few 
measures  of  the  Valhalla  motive  from  "  Das  Rheingold." 

*  The  melody  of  this  song,  I  go  from  the  wood  out  into  the  world  :  never  will  I  return  !  "  has  one  figure 
in  common  with  one  of  the  themes  in  Siegfried  and  Briinnhilde's  great  love-duet  —  the  words  are,  "  He  (she) 
is  for  me  eternally,  is  for  me  ever,  my  inheritance,  my  own,  my  one,  and  my  all !  "  —  in  the  last  scene  of 
"Siegfried." 
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Tuesday  Evening,  May  9,  1893,  at  8:00. 

iz      iz      iz      ft 
WAGNER,     .    . .     .      Overture,  "Tannhaeuser." 

BEETHOVEN,       .     .     Leonoras    Grand  Aria  from   «  Eidelio." 

SCHUBERT,       ....        Unfinished  Symphony,  in  B  minor. 

I.    Allegro  Moderato  (B  Minor) 
II.    Andante  con  moto  (E  major) 

HANDEL,     ......' Largo. 

Arranged  for  violin  solo,  harp,  violins  in  unison,  and  lull  orchestra,  bg  Hellmesberger. 

Soli  for    Violoncello. 

a.  C.  REINEGKE, Romanza. 

b.  KLENGEL, Capriccio.     ,, 

WAGNER,   .     . ,     .     .     .     Elizabeth's  Aria, 

From   "Tannhaeuser"   "0  Lovely  Halls." 


Andante  (G  major) 
Andante  marcato  (C  major) 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo  (A  minor) 
Allegretto  pastorale  (A  major) 
Allegro  marziale  animato  (C  major) 
Andante  maestoso  (C  major) 


(     MISS    FELICIA   KASCHOSKA, 
Soloists:    J     MR,   FRANZ   KNEISEL, 

I     MR.  ALWIN   SCROEDER. 


$^  See  Street  Gar  Arrangements  on  Page  3.  "«« 
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LISZT,      .......      Symphonic  Poem,  "  Les  Preludes."  • 


PAST^»*IPMESElMTo 


'  ft*      ft      ft      ft 

Y|  IME  alone  fixes  the  true  value  of  a  piano,  and  settles  all  disputes  as 
to  merit ;  for  without  lasting  qualities  a  musical  instrument  is  of 
little  account.  People  purchase  a  piano  not  only  for  this  year,  but  expect 
satisfaction  years  hence.  To  insure  this  result  care  must  be  exercised  in 
making  the  selection. 

For  twenty-three  years  this  house  has  handled  the  famous  B03rdlT13n 
&  GrfllJ  PJQnOS,  during  which  time  thousands  have  been  sold  to  careful 
and  discriminating  buyers,  and  the  results  have  more  than  justified  all 
claims  made  for  them. 

feide  by  side  with  Steinway,  Chickering,  and  other  high  grade  pianos, 
whose  reputations  were  perhaps  even  greater,  still  the  reliable  Boardmaist 
&  Gray  outsold  all  competitors,  until  to-day  no  other  first-class  piano  in 
this  market  can  show  a  better  record  for  durability,  or  count  among  its 
friends  and  purchasers  so  many  musicians  as  the  Boardman  &  Gray. 

With  a  reputation  wholly  unpurchased,  and  selling  only  upon  their 
merits  as  a  strictly  first  class  piano.  We  invite  the  careful  attention  of 
buyers  to  the  Boardman  &  Gray,  as  possessing  all  that  is  desirable  in  a 
piano,  and  that,  after  many  years  of  wear,  can  still  be  truly  termed  a 
musical  instrument. 

See  the  Boardman  &  Gray  before  buying. 


THE  WHITNEY  cf  CURRIER  COMPANY, 
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217  &  219  Summit  Street,  TOLEDO  OHIO. 
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With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  prepared  by 
William  F.  Apthorp. 
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THE... 


ASON  &  HAMLIN    PIANOS 


represent  that  same  Highest  Standard  of 
excellence  which  has  achieved  a  repu- 
tation for  their  Organs  as  the 


Standard  of  the  World 
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BQSton  Music  Hall, 

Symphony     <g      Cincinnati. 

Orchestra 


Season  of  1892-93. 


Mr.  FRANZ    KNEISEL,   Conductor. 


Thursday  Evening,  May  Ii,  1893, 

at  8  o'clock. 


PROGRAMME. 

Beethoven  -         -         -         -        Overture,  "Leonore,"  No.  3 

Saint-Saens       -   Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  1,  in  A  major,  Op.  20 

I.     Allegro  (A  major) -        -        -        -        6-4 

II.     Andante  espressivo  (D  major)    -        -        -  -        -        -        2-4 

III.     Tempo  primo  (A  major) 6-4 


Wagner  Prelude  and  Closing  Scene  (Love's  Death),  from 

"Tristan  and  Isolde" 

Isolde,  Miss  KASCHOSKA. 


Berlioz    Two  Movements  from  "  La  Damnation  de  Faust,"  Op.  24 

I.     Menuet  des  Feu-follets :   Moderato  (D  major)      ...        -        3-4 
II.     Valse  des  Sylphes  :   Allegro,  mouvement  de  valse  (D  major)      -        3-8 

Tschaikowsky  -  -  -         Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor 

Andante. 

Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza. 

Valse  (Allegro  moderato). 

Finale  (Andante  maestoso). 


/ 


SOLOISTS: 
Miss  FELICIA  KASCHOSKA.  Mr.  C.  M.  LOEFFLER. 


ESTABLISHED   IK   1840. 


TERMS  REASONABLE 


EVERY  INSTRUMENT 
FULLY  WARRANTED. 
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EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 
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Overture  to  "ILeonore,"  No.  III.,  Op.  12.  I/ndwig  van  Beethoven,  1770-1827. 

Adagio  (C major) 3-4 

Allegro  {C  major) 2-2 

This  mighty  composition  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  king  of  over- 
tures,—  a  somewhat  foolish  title  ;  for,  great  as  it  is,  it  is  perhaps  no  greater 
than  the  overture  to  "  Coriolan."  No  work  stands  on  an  absolutely  iso- 
lated pinnacle  of  supremacy.  It  begins  with  one  of  Beethoven's  most 
daring  harmonic  subtleties.  The  key  is  C  major.  The  strings,  trumpets,  and 
kettle-drums  strike  a  short  fortissimo  G  (the  dominant  of  the  key),  which  is 
held  and  diminished  by  the  wooden  wind  and  horns,  then  taken  up  again 
piano  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves.  From  this  G  the  strings,  with  the  flute, 
clarinets,  and  first  bassoon,  now  pass  step  by  step  down  the  scale  of  C 
major,  through  the  compass  of  an  octave,  landing  on  a  mysterious  F-sharp 
which  the  strings  thrice  swell  and  diminish,  and  against  which  the  bassoons 
complete  the  chord  of  the  dominant  7th,  and  at  last  of  the  tonic  of  the  key  of 
B  major.  From  this  chord  of  B  major  the  strings  jump  immediately  back  to 
G  (dominant  of  C  major),  and  pass,  by  a  deceptive  cadence,  through  the 

THE    LATEST    SPECIALTIES    IN 


OF    LIBERTY 


CO.,  LONDO 


CAN  BE  HAD  ONLY  OF  US  IN  THE  STATES. 


English  Serges,  Camel's  Hairs,  Chudders,    India  Tusser,  Seer- 
suckers, China  Linens,   Canton  Crapes,  Nankeen,  etc.,  in 
qualities  and  designs  NOT  FOUND  IN  THE  GENERAL  STORES. 


W.  H.  DAVIS 


&  CO.,    51  &  53  Summer  St.,  BOSTON,  U.S.A. 
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chord  of  the  dominant  7th  and  minor  9th  to  the  chord  of  A-flat  major. 
Here  we  have,  in  the  short  space  of  nine  measures,  a  succession  of  keys  — 
C  major,  B  major,  A-flat  major  —  such  as  few  men  before  Beethoven  would 
have  dared  to  write ;  but  such  is  the  art  with  which  this  extraordinary  suc- 
cession is  managed  that  all  sounds  perfectly  unforced  and  natural.  The 
key  of  A-flat  major  once  reached,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons,  supported  by 
the  strings  and  two  sustained  notes  on  the  first  and  second  trombone,  play 
the  opening  measures  of  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Friihlingstagen,"  in 
the  second  act  of  the  opera.  Then  come  mysterious,  groping  harmonies  in 
the  strings,  leading  to  E  minor,  in  which  key  the  flute  and  first  violins  call  to 
and  answer  each  other,  as  if  anxiously  searching  for  something  in  the  dark. 
The  search  grows  more  animated,  the  double-basses  and  wind  instruments 
join  in  it,  the  key  changes,  until  a  terrific  outburst  of  the  whole  orchestra  on 
the  chord  of  A-flat  major  announces  that  the  thing  sought  for  is  found.  But 
angry  chords  on  the  strings  and  brass,  answered  by  plaintiff  wailings  of 
the  deepest  pathos  on  the  wooden  wind  instruments,  tell  that  it  is  not  a 
thing  of  joy,  but  rather  of  endless  sorrow  and  horror.  The  basses  repeat 
an  imitation  of  the  old  flute  and  violin  call,  admonishing  to  immediate 
action,  that  the  sorrow  and  horror  be  made  an  end  of.  The  dominant  of 
*C  major  is  reached:  the  basses  alone  lead  on  to  the  tonic,  and  with  the 
allegro  the  work  of  deliverance  begins.  A  buoyant,  nervous  theme  begins 
pianissimo  in  the  first  violins  and  'celli,  rising  and  falling  against  a  persist- 
ent low  C,  tremulously  held  in  the  violas,  pulsating  and  throbbing  like  an 
anxious  heart-beat  in  the  double-basses.  It  rises  ever  higher,  crescefido  e 
sempre  piii  crescendo,  the  wooden  wind  chiming  in,  until  a  raging  climax  is 
reached  on  the  chord  of  the  dominant  (over  a  tonic  pedal),  and  the  entire  or- 
chestra precipitates  itself  in  unbridled  fury  upon  the  theme,  whirling  onward 
in  irresistible  impetuosity.  The  instrumentation  of  this  passage  is  as  original 
as  it  is  overwhelmingly  brilliant :  all  the  strings  (double-basses  included) 
and  all  the  wooden  wind,  horns,  and  trumpets  (as  far  as  the  last  two  can) 
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play  the  theme  itself  in  raging  octaves,  while  only  the  three  trombones 
play  the  harmony.  The  storm  continues,  now  abating  in  violence,  now 
blowing  its  fiercest,  up  to  a  half-cadence  in  the  key  of  E  major.  A  sfor- 
zando  call  on  a  pair  of  horns  ushers  in,  perhaps,  the  most  poignantly  pa- 
thetic second  theme  in  all  music, —  a  theme  woven  out  of  sobs  and  pitying 
sighs,  over  an  accompaniment  full  of  anxious  agitation  in  the  strings.  A 
more  buoyant  and  hopeful  conclusion-theme  sets  in  (still  in  E  major,  al- 
though modulation  has  been  almost  constant  during  the  second  theme),  and 
with  a  superb  climax  brings  the  first  part  of  the  allegro  to  a  close. 

The  working  out  is  singularly  original:  the  plan  pursued  is  more  dra- 
matic than  symphonic,  and  had,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  been  adopted 
before,  although  Mendelssohn  afterwards  followed  a  very  similar  one  in 
parts  of  his  overture  "  Meeresstille  und  gliickliche  Fahrt.".  This  working- 
out  consists  almost  wholly  in  alternating  a  pathetic,  sobbing  figure  taken 
from  the  second  theme,  and  played,  now  in  octaves,  now  in  thirds,  by  the 
wooden  wind,  over  a  nervous  accompaniment  of  the  strings,  in  which  the 
violins  constantly  harp  on  a  figure  from  the  first  theme,  with  raging 
outbursts  of  fury  in  the  whole  orchestra :  it  is  like  an  oft-repeated  pathetic 
entreaty,  always  answered  by  a  sterner  and  sterner  No !  The  nodus  of 
this  passionate  plot  is  cut  by  the  trumpet-call  behind  the  stage  (as  in 
the  prison-scene  in  the  second  act  of  the  opera  itself).  This  twice- 
repeated  trumpet-call  in  B-flat  is  each  time  answered  by  the  brief  song 
of  thanksgiving  from  the  same  scene, —  Leonore's  words  in  the  opera 
are,  "  Ach!  du  bist  gerettet !  Grosser  Gott /" —  first  in  B-flat,  then  in  G-flat 
major.  A  gradual  transition  leads  from  this  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part.  This  return  of  the  first  theme  is  abso- 
lutely original :  it  comes  back,  not  on  the  strings  as  before,  but  as  a 
blithe  flute  solo  !  Berlioz  was  rather  shocked  at  this  flute  solo  :  he  writes 
of  it  that  "  it  is  not  worthy,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  grand  style  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  overture."  But  there  are  times  when  the  heart  of  man  is  too  full 
of  sudden  joy  even  for  tears,  when,  after  a  long  agonizing  strain  and  an  un- 
looked-for reprieve,  his  whole  being  is  literally  emptied  of  emotion,  and  he 
can  only  —  whistle.  But  this  emotional  torpor  does  not  last  long  :  the 
third  part  develops  itself  along  the  same  general  lines  as  the  first,  and 
leads  to  as  wildly  and  frantically  jubilant  a  coda  as  even  Beethoven  ever 
wrote. 
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Concerto  for  Violio,  No.  1,  in  A  major,  Op.  20.  Camille  Saint-Saens. 

I.     Allegro  (A  major)       6-4 

II.     Andante  espressivo  {D  major) 2-4 

III.     Tempo  prim 0  {A  major) 6-4 

This  concerto  —  which  bears  the  title  of  Concertsticck  in  the  German  edi- 
tion —  remained  in  manuscript  some  time  after  those  that  followed  it  (No. 

2,  in  C  major,  op.  58,  and  No.  3,  in  B  minor,  op.  61)  were  published. 
The  title  of  Concertstilck  is  eminently  fitting,  as  the  three  movements  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  not  separate,  as  in  regular  concertos,  but  linked 
together  by  cadenza-like  passages  for  the  solo  instrument.  Moreover,  the 
third  movement  contains  no  new  thematic  material,  but  is  built  on  the  same 
themes  as  the  first,  of  which  it  is  to  a  great  extent  a  repetition.  Its  form 
is  that  of  a  concert-piece  in  one  movement,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  slow 
episode  is  inserted. 

The  work  begins  with  a  sharp,  strong  chord  on  the  full  orchestra,  after 
which  the  solo  violin  announces  the  first  theme  in  four-part  harmony. 
After  two  phrases  on  the  violin  the  orchestra  takes  up  the  theme,  and  leads 
to  its  fuller  development  in  figural  variation  and  embellishment  by  the  solo 
instrument,  the  orchestra  falling  back  into  its  role  of  accompaniment. 
Soon  the  solo  passes  to  the  second  theme,  an  enchanting,  siren-like  phrase 
in*C-sharp  minor,  and  then  on  to  the  conclusion-theme  (in  B  major),  which 
is  little  more  than  a  figural  variation  of  the  second.  The  working-out 
begins  in  C  major,  and  continues  with  more  and  more  brilliancy  until  the 
dominant  of  D  is  reached,  when  a  cadenza  on  the  solo  instrument  leads  to 
the  andante. 

This  andante  espressivo  is  a  charming,  simple  romanza  for  the  solo  violin 
against  a  wavering  accompaniment  on  the  strings  over  a  basso  ostinato  in 
even  eighth-notes,  the  wind  instruments  adding  now  and  then  a  rich  back- 
ground of  color.  As  the  melody  at  last  dies  away  on  the  dominant,  a  pro- 
longed trill  on  the  violin  leads  back  to  the  second  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment (in  D  minor),  and  with  it  to  the  tempo  primo.  It  is  but  a  continuation 
of  the  working-out  of  the  first  movement,  which  soon  enough  leads  to  the 
return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  principal  key  of  A  major,  as  at  first.  This 
third  movement  sets  out  very  much  as  if  it  meant  to  be  the  (as  yet  missing) 
third  part  of  the  first  movement.  Indeed,  it  might  well  be  considered  to 
represent  such  a  third  part,  and  so  bring  the  concerto  within  the  limits  of 
the  sonata-form.  But,  just  as  you  expect  the  second  theme  to  appear  in  its 
turn,  the  solo  violin  launches  out  upon  a  free  coda,  which  works  up  more 
and  more  brilliantly  until  the  end  of  the  concerto.  Just  before  the  close 
Mr.  Loeffier  inserts  a  cadenza  of  his  own. 
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Prelude  and  Finale  from  "  Tristan  and  Isolde." 


Richard  Wagner. 


/.     Prelude :  Slow  and  langitishing  {A  minor) 6-8 

II.     Finale:  Beginning  very  moderately  {A-jlat  major  and  B  major) 4-4 

The  orchestral  prelude  to  Wagner's  "  Tristan  and  Isolde  "  is,  for  the  most 
part,  based  on  two  themes,  or  "leading  motives,"  taken  from  the  music- 
drama  itself.  The  first  of  these  is  the  love-potion-motive,  the  musical 
phrase  associated  with  the  charmed  philter  Isolde  unwittingly  shares  with 
Tristan  instead  of  the  poisonous  draught  she  really  intended.  The  second 
theme  is  the  motive  of  "Tristan's  glance,  beseeching  pity,"  as  Isolde  is 
dressing  his  wounds  after  the  single  combat  in  which  he  killed  Sir  Morold, 
her  betrothed.  This  prelude  is  in  the  form  of  a  gradual  crescendo  up  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  dynamic  force  and  then  a  gradual,  diminishing  back  again 
to  the  softest  pianissimo.  It  is  a  free  development  and  interweaving  of  the 
two  themes  on  which  it  is  based. 

The  excerpt  from  the  finale  of  the  third  act — often  known  as  "Isolde's 
Love-Death" — comprises  Isolde's  dying  speech  over  Tristan's  dead  body. 
The  text  is,  in  literal  prose  translation,  as  follows:  — 

"  How  he  smiles,  sweet  and  softly,  how  he  tenderly  opens  his  eyes, —  do 
ye  see  it,  friends  ?  Did  ye  not  see  it  ?  how  he  shines  ever  brighter  ?  how 
he  rises  on  high,  shone  around  by  stars?  Do  ye  not  see  it?  how  his  heart 
swells  with  courage,  and  majestically  fills  his  breast  ?  how  sweet  breath, 
blissfully  soft,  gently  breathes  from  his  lips  ?  Friends  !  See  !  Do  ye  not 
feel  and  see  it  ?  Do  I  hear  but  this  melody  that  so  wondrously  and  softly, 
ecstatically  complaining,  all-saying,  gently  redeeming,  sounding  from  him, 
soars  aloft,  permeates  me,  sweetly  singing  sounds  around  me  ?  Ringing 
clearer,  surging  around  me,  is  it  waves  of  gentle  breezes  ?  Is  it  billows  of 
blissful  odors  ?  How  they  swell,  roar  around  me  ;  shall  I  breathe,  shall  I 
harken  ?  Shall  I  drink,  immerse  myself,  sweetly  exhale  myself  in  per- 
fumes ?  In  the  ecstatic  ocean's  billowing  flood,  in  the  sounding  roar  of 
waves  of  sweet  odor,  in  the  world-breath's  wafting  All  —  to  drown  —  sink 
down  —  unconscious  —  highest  joy !  " 

The  music  is  but  a  little  varied  repetition  of  the  closing  movement  in  the 
great  love-scene  in  the  second  act  to  which,  however,  Wagner  has  here 
added  another,  more  ecstatic  peroration.  The  music-drama  of  "Tristan 
and  Isolde  "  was  first  given  at  the  Court  Opera  in  Munich,  under  Hans  von 
Billow's   direction,  on  June   10,   1865.     A   few  years   before  it    had  gone 
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through  upwards  of  fifty  rehearsals  at  the  Court  Opera  in  Vienna,  and  was 
then  abandoned,  as  "  impossible."  It  was  the  first  work  in  Wagner's  third 
manner  ever  given  in  public. 

ENTR'ACTE. 

No  clear  conception  can  be  gained  of  the  clear  relation  of  Music  to  the 
rest  of  our  faculties,  and  no  sort  of  explanation  can  be  given  of  its  position 
in  the  world,  unless  we  are  careful  to  separate  what  may  be  termed  the  acci- 
dents of  its  history  from  its  essential  characteristics.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
its  employment  b}^  civilized  man  was,  till  comparatively  recently,  almost  en- 
tirely in  connection  with  words.  This  was  to  be  expected,  until  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  and  its  instruments  should  have  reached  an  advanced  point. 
The  voice  —  man's  first  and  most  natural  instrument  —  is  also  the  organ  of 
speech,  and  speech  arrived  at  high  (in  Greece  the  highest)  development 
while  Music's  full  powers  were  wholly  undreamed  of.  What  wonder  that  the 
hymn  should  "rule  the  lyre  "  —  that  speech  called  up  the  budding  art  to  add 
charm  and  emphasis  to  words  and  held  it  under  an  imperious  sway  ?  But 
the  historical  connection  between  Music  and  Poetry  has  led  many  to  sup- 
pose that  this  is  the  ideal  condition,  and  will  be  more  than  ever  realized  in 
the  future.  The  view  that  Poetry  and  Music  should  unite,  each  at  its 
highest,  and  that  the  period  of  possible  independence  is  the  passing  and 
less  valuable  stage,  is  almost  invariably  connected  with  the  idea  that  the 
germs  of  the  two  arts  started  together.  My  view  is  of  course  the  reverse, 
that  the  musical  instinct  existed  long  before  coherent  intellectual  concep- 
tions were  possible,  and  that  Music,  having  passed  through  a  long  and  im- 
perfect stage  of  tutelage,  breaks  forth  in  the  fulness  of  her  unfettered 
strength,  still  indeed  a  possible  ally  of  Poetry,  but  insisting  everywhere  on 
her  own  inalienable  rights.  I  will  not  trench  here  on  the  subject  of  the 
actual  objective  union  of  the  two  arts,  which  we  shall  consider  in  the 
chapters  on  Song  and  Opera  :  but  this  will  be  the  place  to  examine  some- 
what further  the  question  of  the  general  relationship  between  these  so- 
called  sister-arts.  It  is  here  that  I  think  the  question  of  origin  becomes  of 
extreme  importance.  If  the  germs  of  musical  emotion  are  traced  back 
through  thousands  and  thousands  of  organisms  to  ages  far  beyond  the  more 
distinctly  intellectual  conceptions  of  Poetry,  we  shall  be  led  to  regard  very 
differently  the  attempted  connections  and  mutual  intrepretations  of  the  two 
arts  in  their  developed  forms.  I  am  not  claiming  greater  intrinsic  value  for 
musical  emotions,  only  a  longer  history ;  and  in  this  respect  their  position 
among  our  artistic  feelings  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  deep  sea-cur- 
rents, part  of  the  same  ocean  as  the  waves  above,  but  not  in  obvious  close 
connection  with  them  or  a  guide  to  their  pace  and  direction. 

Not  that  I  would  ignore  the  immense  scope  of  the  sense  of  analogy  in  the 
emotional  region.  Even  in  the  absence  of  inherent  connection,  the  fuller 
vitality  resulting  from  a  powerful  stirring  of  one  part  of  our  emotional 
nature  seems  often  to  quicken  all  the  higher  faculties  and  susceptibilities, 
and  in  this  way  might  often  give  rise  to  associations  between  them.  But 
though  subjective  affinities  of  course  exist  between  many  deep  impressions 
and  emotions  of  the  same  being,  it  is  not  enough  realized  how  different 
these  are  from  interpretations  or  translations.  Words  are,  in  a  general  way, 
so  closely  interlocked  with  ideas,  that  it  seems  a  kind  of  necessity  of  thought 
to  crystallize  all  impressions  by  their  means ;  and  Poetry,  being  the  art  of 
words  par  excellence,  is  vaguely  regarded  as  a  natural  mine  of  conceptions 
and  metaphors  suited  to  all  emotional  experiences,  and  able  to  embody  all 
lofty  reality. 
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The  very  attempt  to  express  one  thing  in  terms  of  another  often  seems 
to  give  the  kind  of  relief  that  one  gets  from  bodily  change  of  posture ;  for 
the  dwelling  on  anything  wholly  within  its  own  region  is  apt  to  produce  a 
kind  of  mental  pins-and-needles.  But  there  is  a  distinct  danger  of  mistak- 
ing this  sort  of  mental  relief  for  fresh  knowledge,  and  of  ignoring  the  point 
at  which  impressions  become  ultimate  through  a  true  differentiation  of  our 
faculties.  A  man  who  calls  Milan  Cathedral  a  marble  poem,  or  conceives 
of  his  fiande  as  a  female  poem,  does  what  is  quite  justifiable  but  not  in- 
structive;  for  he  does  not  really  judge  these  objects,  either  as  a  whole  or 
in  detail,  by  reference  to  Poetry.  The  secret  of  the  uniformities  he  is 
dimly  conscious  of  lies  in  the  furthest  depths  of  his  own  being,  and  is  not 
penetrated  by  imaginary  identifications  of  widely  varying  impressions ; 
young  ladies  and  cathedrals  not  being  really  poems  any  more  than  cathe- 
drals are  young  ladies.  Similarly  there  is  no  harm  in  calling  a  picture  a 
symphony,  as  long  as  it  is  recognized  that  such  uniformity  as  is  felt  consists 
in  the  most  general  attribute  of  harmonious  beauty,  the  manifestation  of 
which  in  the  one  case  throws  no  light  on  that  in  the  other.  Though  one 
hears  people  talk  of  such  and  such  a  picture  being  "like  music,"  no  one,  I 
suppose,  was  ever  so  bold  to  say  that  a  picture,  or  a  part  of  a  picture,  was 
like  a  particular  modulation  from  C  to  E  minor ;  and  it  is  this,  and  things 
like  this  (not  technically  known,  but  felt),  which  give  the  true  artistic  musi- 
cal pleasure,  as  distinct  from  general  and  suflusive  feelings  of  admiration, 
excitement,  or  awe. 

And  these  remarks  will  apply  at  once  to  the  "  instrumental  poems " 
which  we  hear  so  much  about.  On  this  subject  the  modern  theories  have 
made  Beethoven  the  inevitable  centre  of  dispute.  It  is  a  real  distress  that 
the  bone  of  contention  should  be  the  music  in  love  of  which  all  are  so  pro- 
foundly one.  When  I  read  anything  written  with  so  much  insight  and 
reverence  as  the  paper  written  on  that  music  contributed  some  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Dannreuther  to  Macmillan's  Magazine,  I  vividly  feel,  "Amicus 
Dannreuther  ;"  but  again  some  of  his  remarks  in  that  very  paper  —  as  that 
Beethoven's  later  music  preaches  "depreciation  of  self  and  negation  of 
personality" — compel  me  to  add  "major  amicus  Beethoven,"  and  to  recog- 
nize that  any  attempt  at  mutual  comprehension  is  hazardous.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  said  as  to  the  supposed  poetical 
basis  of  great  instrumental  works.  The  "  poetical  conceptions  "  have 
almost  always  to  be  guessed  at ;  for  to  say,  as  Mr.  Dannreuther  does,  that 
where  not  avowed  they  are  implied,  is  simply  to  beg  the  question.  But 
even  had  Beethoven  always,,  instead  of  extremely  seldom,  hinted  at  such 
things,  and  even  had  he  never,  instead  of  frequently,  complained  of  their 
discovery  by  others,  I  should  say  the  same. 

The  reference  to  some  analogue  in  another  region  may,  as  we  saw,  have 
been  occasionally  an  interest  and  a  convenient  verbal  outlet  to  Beethoven  as 
to  others :  two  melodic  parts  may  seem  to  sustain  a  dialogue  or  a  dispute, 
storm  and  struggle  may  yield  to  calm  and  sunshine,  Fate  may  knock  at  the 
gate  :  but  the  whimsical  absurdities  which  result  in  attempts  to  press  home 
and  follow  out  such  fancies,  even  in  the  comparatively  few  cases  where 
they  seem  momentarily  obvious  enough  to  be  interesting,  show  what  an 
unessential  luxury  they  are.  And  are  we  poorer  instead  of  richer  if  our 
worlds  are  multiplied  ?  Are  we  bound  to  catch  the  echoes  of  the  visible 
world  in  all  we  hear  ?  For  it  must  be  noticed  that  even  such  descriptive 
analogies  as  can  be  plausibly  adduced  are  not  in  any  special  sense  poet- 
ical, but  only  of  some  external  or  human  significance  :  there  is  no  poetry 
in  such  isolated  conceptions  as  grief  or  triumph,  appeal  and  response, 
storm  and  calm  and  moonlight,  and  the  rest.     And  indeed  the  tendency  I 
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have  been  discussing  seems  to  me  as  damaging  to  the  idea  of  Poetry  as 
to  that  of  Music.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  those  who  so  speak  conceived 
of  poetry  only  in  unformed  and  unrelated  streaks  and  patches,  and  not  in 
its  truly  artistic  aspects.  Poetry  differs  indeed  from  music  in  drawing  its 
subjects  from  life,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  all  life  is  poetry,  any  more 
than  all  sounds  are  music  :  anoSthe  greatest  poetical  artist,  in  discovering 
and  drawing  forth  the  latent  harmonies  of  human  and  natural  relations, 
exercises  an  imaginative  faculty  as  much  beyond  the  crude  suggestions  of 
programme  "  analysis  "  as  the  composer  who  draws  forms  of  unparalleled 
beauty  from  his  meaningless  six  octaves  of  notes. —  Edmund  Gtjrney,  The 
Power  of  Sound. 


Minuet  of  Will-o'-the- Wisps,  Waltz  of  Sylphs,  from  "  The  Damnation  of  Faust." 

Hector  Berlioz,  1803-1869. 

/.     Menuet  des  Feu-follets :  Moderato  {D  major) 3-4 

II.      Valse  des  Sylphes :  Allegro,  mouvement  de  valse  {D  major)  ....     3-8 

The  minuet  of  Will-o'-the-Wisps  comes  in  the  scene  in  Berlioz's  "  Faust " 
in  which  Mephistopheles  sings  his  serenade  to  Marguerite.  The  scene  is 
at  night,  in  the  street  before  Marguerite's  house.     Mephistopheles  enters, 
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and,  before  singing  his  serenade,  summons  to  his  aid  an  army  of  will-o'-the- 
wisps  to  hover  round  the  house  and  bewilder  Marguerite's  senses  with  their 
magic.  This  minuet  is  purely  orchestral  :  in  form  it  is  pretty  nearly  the 
regular  minuet  and  trio,  to  which  a  rapid  coda  in  2-2  time  is  added,  built 
upon  the  theme  of  Mephistopheles's  serenade.  As  a  piece  of  orchestral 
coloring,  the  minuet  is  almost  unique :  there  is  in  it  a  peculiar  effect  such  as 
no  other  composer  but  Berlioz  has  ever  attempted,  and  which  Berlioz  him- 
self has  suggested  only  on  one  other  occasion.*     This  is  the  effect  of  fitful 

flickering  light  against  a  dark,  sombre  background.  Suggestions  of  bright 
light  or  of  darkness  are  not  uncommon  in  music  of  the  picturesque  sort : 
the  peculiarity  here  is  the  suggestion  of  bright  lights  in  darkness,  of  light 
and  darkness  at  the  same  time. 

The  Waltz  of  Sylphs  is  an  orchestral  bit  from  an  earlier  part  of  the  same 
work.  It  belongs  to  Scene  7  of  Part  I. :  "  Bushy  meadows  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe  " ;  the  scene  in  which  Mephistopheles  puts  Faust  to  sleep,  and 
summons  the  gnomes  and  sylphs  to  bring  him  dreams  of  love  and  Mar- 
guerite. The  waltz  represents  the  sylphs  dancing  away  through  the  air 
after  the  performance  of  their  magic  task.  The  melody  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  immediately  preceding  "Chorus  of  Gnomes  and 
Sylphs,"  but  in  a  different  tempo  and  rhythm.  It  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate, fairy-like  bits  of  orchestration  in  all  music. 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor.  Tschaikowsky,  1840. 

Peter  Ilyitch  Tschaikowsky  was  born  at  Votkinsk  (in  the  government  of 
Viatka),  Russia,  on  Dec.  25,  1840.  At  that  time  his  father  was  engineer  to 
the  imperial  mines  in  the  Ural  district,  but  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1850.  The  boy  was  educated 
to  follow  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  entered  the  School  of  Jurispru- 
dence, admission  to  which  was  obtainable  only  by  sons  of  high-class 
government  officials.  After  graduating  from  this  institution  in  1859,  he 
was  given  an  appointment  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  He  had  long  had  a 
strong  love  for  music ;  but  it  was  not  until  Anton  Rubinstein  founded  the 
St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  in  1862  that  he  determined  upon  quitting  the 
Civil  Service  and  adopting  music  as  a  profession.     He  entered  the  Conser- 

*In  the  "  March  to  the  Scaffold  "  in  the  "  Fantastic  "  symphony. 
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vatory,  studying  harmony  and  counterpoint  under  Zaremba  and  composi- 
tion under  Rubinstein.  His  progress  must  have  been  both  rapid  and  solid  ; 
for  he  took  his  diploma  as  a  musician  in  1865,  and  was  also  awarded  a 
prize  medal  for  the  composition  of  a  cantata  on  Schiller's  ode  "An  die 
Freude  "  (the  same  one  that  Beethoven  took  the  text  of  his  ninth  sym- 
phony from).  Additional  evidence  of  what  good  work  he  must  have  done 
at  the  Conservatory  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  1866,  hardly  a  year 
after  his  graduating,  Nicolai  Rubinstein  (Anton's  younger  brother,  and 
most  careful  and  conscientious  of  teachers  and  directors)  invited  him  to 
accept  the  post  of  Professor  of  Harmony,  Composition,  and  Musical 
History  at  the  new  Conservatory  in  Moscow,  of  which  he  was  both  founder 
and  director.  Tschaikowsky  accepted  this  important  professorship  forth- 
with, and  continued  to  hold  it  for  twelve  years,  until  he  resigned  in  1878  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  composition  and  the  bringing  out  of  his  own 
works.  Since  then  he  has  lived  in  St.  Petersburg,  Kiew,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  In  the  winter  of  1890-91  he  made  his  first  professional  visit  to 
Paris.  Tschaikowsky  is  one  of  the  leading  composers,  some  think  the 
leading  composer,  of  the  present  Russian  school.  He  is  fond  of  emphasiz- 
ing the  peculiar  character  of  Russian  melody  in  his  works,  plans  his  com- 
positions in  general  on  a  large  scale,  and  delights  in  strong  effects.  He 
has  been  criticised  for  the  occasional  excessive  harshness  of  his  harmony, 
for  now  and  then  descending  to  the  trivial  and  tawdry  in  his  ornamental 
figuration,  and  also  for  a  tendency  to  develop  comparatively  insignificant 
material  to  inordinate  length.  But,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  wild  savagery 
of  his  music,  its  originality  and  the  genuineness  of  its  fire  and  sentiment  are 
not  to  be  denied. 

The  E  minor  symphony,  op.  64,  which  is  played  at  this  concert,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  composer's  style.  It  is  in  the  regular,  traditional 
symphonic  form,  except  that  the  first  part  of  the  first  allegro  movement  is 
not  repeated  (a  license  which  several  contemporary  composers  tend  more 
and  more  to  adopt),  and  that  the  traditional  scherzo  is  replaced  by  a  waltz 
movement.  But  composers,  ever  since  Beethoven,  have  been  so  fond  of 
writing  movements  of  various  kinds  to  take  the  place  of  the  regular  minuet 
or  scherzo  that  this  can  hardly  be  called  a  license  on  Tschaikowsky's  part. 
Hitherto,  however,  only  Hector  Berlioz  (in  his  "  Fantastic  "  symphony)  has 
found  a  waltz  movement  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  symphonic  form ;  and 
the  present  writer  believes  that  Tschaikowsky  has  been  the  first  to  imitate 
him  in  introducing  a  waltz  into  a  symphony.  The  theme  of  the  slow  intro- 
duction to  the  first  movement  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  reap- 
pears again  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  work.  The  theme  of  the 
first  allegro,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  it  is  accompanied  at  its  first 
presentation,  is  eminently  Russian.  The  whole  movement  is  an  example 
of  persistent  and  [elaborate  working-out,  such  as  is  not  too  common  now- 
adays, even  with  Tschaikowsky.  The  second  (slow)  movement  is  based 
upon  two  contrasted  themes,  the  Slavic  character  of  the  first  of  which  is 
unmistakable.  The  finale  is  preceded  by  a  slow  introduction,  in  which  the 
theme  of  that  to  the  first  movement  is  recognized  once  more.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  allegro  vivace,  full  of  quasi-Coss&c\a  energy  and  fury, —  a  move- 
ment thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  composer.  The  whole  symphony  is 
scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  although  some  instruments  often  employed 
by  orchestral  writers  to-day,  such  as  the  English  horn,  bass-clarinet,  and 
harp,  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  But  the  general  style  of  orches- 
tration is  essentially  modern,  and  even  ultra-modern. 
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Tsohaikowsky Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor      \ 

Second  and  Fourth  Movements. 

Handel Largo     3 

Berlioz  .    Two  Movements  from  "  La  Damnation  de  "  Faust,"  Op.  24 

I.     Menuet  des  Feu-follets  :  Moderato  (D  major). 
II.     Valse  des  Sylphes :     Allegro,  mouvement  de  valse  (D  major). 
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Wagner       Prelude  and  Closing  Scene  (Love's  Death),  from  "  Tristan 
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Boston  Amphitheatre 
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(JrCllGSLfSL  Season   of    1892-93. 

Mr.  FRANZ  KNEISEL,  Conductor. 


Second  Concert, 
Saturday  Afternoon,  May  13,  1893, 

at  2.30. 


PROGRAMME. 

Liszt  .  .  Grand  Polonaise  in  B      ' 

Wagner Elizabeth's  Aria  from  "Tannhaeuser"   V 

Soli  for  Violoncello. 

a.  Lindner  .  .  ...  .  .  .  .  Serenade 

b.  Popper  .  .  .  .  .  .  Spinning"  Song- 

Saint-Saens  .     Symphonic  Poem,  "  Le  Rouet  d'Omphale  "    * 

Demersseman   .       ...       .  Solo  for  Flute,  "Tremolo"      & 

Mons.  GHAS.  MOLE. 

Wagner  Siegfried  passing  through  the  Fire,  from  "  Siegfried," 

Act  III.,  Scene  2,  and  Morning  Dawn,  and  Sieg- 
fried's Voyage  up  the  Rhine,  from  "  Goetterdaem- 
merung,"  Prologue. 

(Arranged  by  Hans  Richter.) 


Nicolai Overture,  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  " 

SOLOISTS : 

Miss  Felicia  Kaschoska.  Mr.  Alwin   Schroeder. 

Mons.  Chas.  Mole. 
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2  BOSTON,       =  ARTHUR    P.    SCHMIDT. 


"  The  Preludes,"  symphonic  poeni  in  C  major.  Franz  Iaszt. 

Andante  ( C  major) 4-4 

Andante  marcato  (C  major) 12-8 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo  (A  minor) 2-2 

Allegretto  pastorale  {A  major) 6-8 

Allegro marziale  animato  {C major) 2-2 

Andante  maestoso  (C  major) 12-8 

The  text,  of  which  this  symphonic  poem  is  the  musical  illustration,  is 
taken  from  Lamartine's  "  Meditations  Poetiques,"  and  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  Is  our  life  anything  but  a  series  of  preludes  to  that  unknown  song,  the 
first  solemn  note  of  which  is  intoned  by  death  ? — Love  forms  the  enchanted 
dawn  of  every  existence  ;  but  whose  is  the  destiny  in  which  the  first  bliss  of 
happiness  is  not  interrupted  by  some  storm  whose  fatal  breath  dissipates 
his  beautiful  illusions,  whose  fell  lightning  blasts  his  altar ;  and  whose  is  the 
cruelly  wounded  soul  that,  on  coming  out  of  one  of  its  tempests,  does  not 
seek  repose  for  its  memories  in  the  sweet  calm  of  life  in  the  country  ?  Yet 
man  can  hardly  resign  himself  to  enjoy  long  the  beneficent  tepidity  which 
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first  charmed  him  in  Nature's  bosom  ;  and,  when  '  the  trumpet  has  sounded 
the  alarm-signal,'  he  rushes  to  his  post  of  danger,  no  matter  what  the  war 
that  calls  him  to  the  ranks,  to  find  again  in  fighting  the  full  consciousness 
of  himself  and  the  entire  possession  of  his  strength." 

After  quoting  this  text,  no  elaborate  analysis  of  the  composition  itself  is 
necessary.  Any  one  who  follows  the  above  quotation  from  Lamartine,  while 
listening  to  the  music,  can  hardly  escape  seeing  the  exact  way  in  which 
Liszt  has  illustrated  it  musically.  Both  in  respect  to  its  poetic  significance 
and  to  its  musical  development,  "  Les  Preludes  "  is  the  clearest  of  all  Liszt's 
twelve  symphonic  poems,  as  it  is  also  the  most  widely  popular.  The  work 
is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  with  all  the  instruments  of  percussion, 
but  without  any  of  the  less  usual  wind  instruments. 

\ 


Scena:    "  Nie  nahte  mir  der   Schlummer,"  and   Aria:  "  All'  meine  Pulse  schlagen," 
from  "  Der  Freischuetz,"  Act  II.  Scene  2.  Karl  Maria  von  "Weber. 

"  Der  Freischiitz "  (the  hunter  who  uses  charmed  bullets)  was  first 
brought  out  in  Berlin  on  June  18,  182 1  :  it  set  the  seal  to  Weber's  reputa- 
tion, and  has  ever  since  been  his  most  popular  opera.  The  text  was  by 
Friedrich  Kind,  who  took  his  subject  from  a  novel  by  A.  Apel,  of  the  same 
title.  It  is  pretty  evident,  however,  that  Apel  —  and  very  likely  Kind, 
also  ■ —  had  recourse  to  a  rare  old  book,  the  title-page  of  which  runs  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  Discourses  on  the  Realm  of  Spirits,  wherein  is  treated :  I.  Of 
Spirits  in  general.  II.  Of  mysterious  House-spirits.  III.  Of  Appari- 
tions of  the  Departed.  IV.  Of  Earth-  and  Water-spirits.  V.  Of  Air-  and 
Fire-spirits.  VI.  Of  Spirits  of  certain  Localities,  Cities,  and  Castles. 
Between  Andrenio  and  Pnevmatophilvs.  Besides  an  Index  of  the  most 
important  subjects.     Second  edition.    Leipzig  :  Samuel  Benjamin  Walther, 

1731-"     • 

The  scene  from  "  Der  Freischiitz  "  sung  at  this  concert  is  in  the  part  of 
Agathe,  the  heroine  of  the  opera.     She  is  alone  in  her  house  at  evening, 
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expecting  a  visit  from  her  betrothed,  Max.  The  text  is,  in  English  prose 
translation,  as  follows  :  — 

Recitative:  Never  did  sleep  come  near  me,  before  I  had  seen  him!  — 
Yes,  love  almost  always  goes  hand  in  hand  with  sorrow !  Does  the  moon 
laugh  on  his  path  ?     What  a  beautiful  night ! 

Prayer :  Softly,  softly,  pious  song,  soar  up  to  the  starry  circle  !  Sound, 
my  song !     May  my  prayer  solemnly  be  wafted  up  to  the  hall  of  heaven. 

Recitative :  Oh  !  how  bright  the  golden  stars  gleam,  and  with  how  pure  a 
light !  But  yonder,  in  the  mountain  distance,  a  storm  seems  to  threaten. 
There,  too,  by  the  forest  hovers,  dull  and  heavy,  a  host  of  dark  clouds. 

Prayer :  To  Thee  I  stretch  forth  my  hands,  Lord  without  beginning  and 
without  end !     Send  Thy  angel  hosts  to  guard  us  against  danger ! 

Recitative:  Everything  has  long  since  gone  to  rest;  beloved  friend, 
where  tarriest  thou  ?  If  my  ear  listens  eagerly,  only  the  fir-trees'  branches 
rustle  ;  only  the  birch  foliage  in  the  copse  whispers  through  the  majestic 
silence ;  only  the  nightingale  and  cricket  seem  to  rejoice  in  the  night  air. 
But  what !  does  my  ear  deceive  me  ?  It  sounds  there  like  steps  ;  some- 
thing is  coming  hither  from  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fir-trees.  'Tis  he ! 
'Tis  he  !  Let  the  flag  of  love  wave !  Thy  girl  wakes  still  in  the  night ! 
[She  beckons  to  him  with  a  white  handkerchief^  He  does  not  seem  to  see  me 
yet  —  God !  if  the  moonlight  does  not  deceive  me,  a  nosegay  of  flowers 
adorns  his  hat !  Surely  he  has  made  the  best  shot !  That  betokens  hap- 
piness for  to-morrow  !     O  sweet  hope  !     Newly  revived  courage  ! 

Vivace  con  fuoco :  All  my  pulses  throb,  and  my  heart  beats  vehemently, 
sweetly  enraptured  at  meeting  him  !  Could  I  but  dare  to  hope  that  ?  Yes  ! 
luck  has  returned  to  my  dear  friend ;  he  will  show  himself  true  to-morrow  ! 
Is't  not  deception  ?  is't  not  madness  ?  —  Heaven,  accept  my  tears  of  thanks- 
giving for  this  pledge  of  hope  ! 

Of  this  famous  aria  Hector  Berlioz  writes  as  follows :  "  Not  one  of  those 
sighs  of  the  orchestra  escapes  the  listener's  ear,  while  the  young  maiden 
awaits  her  betrothed ;  not  one  of  those  sweetly  strange  rustlings  in  which 
the  attentive  ear  thinks  to  find  once  more  '  the  dull  sound  of  the  black 
fir  rocked  by  the  night  wind.'  And  it  seems  as  if  the  darkness  suddenly 
grew  colder  and  more  intense  at  that  magical  modulation  to  C  major  : 
1  All  sleeps  in  silence.'  With  what  a  sympathetic  shudder  is  one  not  agi- 
tated at  that  outburst :  '  'Tis  he  !     'Tis  he  ! ' 

"  And  above  all  at  that  immortal  cry  that  makes  your  whole  soul  tremble, 
The  heavens  are  open  to  me  ! ' 

"  No,  no,  it  must  be  said,  never  was  there  so  fine  an  air.  Never  did 
any  German,  French,  or  Italian  master  thus  successively  give  a  voice  in 
the  same  scene  to  holy  prayer,  melancholy,  anxiety,  meditation,  the  slum- 
ber of  Nature,  the  silent  eloquence  of  night,  the  harmonious  mystery  of 
starry  skies,  the  torments  of  expectancy,  hope,  half-certainty,  joy,  intoxica- 
tion, unbridled  love !  And  what  an  orchestra  to  accompany  those  noble 
vocal  melodies  !  What  inventions  !  What  ingenious  contrivances  !  What 
treasures  a  sudden  inspiration  has  discovered !     Those  flutes  in  the  lower 
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register,  those  violins  in  four  parts,  those  passages  in  sixths  for  violas  and 
'celli,  that  palpitating  rhythm  in  the  basses,  that  crescendo  that  rises  and 
explodes  at  the  end  of  its  luminous  ascent,  those  moments  of  silence  dur- 
ing which  passion  seems  to  gather  strength,  to  rush  on  afterwards  with,  even 
more  impetuosity  !  There  is  nothing  like  it !  it  is  divine  art !  poetry  !  love 
itself!  The  day  when  Weber  heard  this  scene  given  for  the  first  time  as 
he  dreamt  of  its  being  given,  if  he  ever  heard  it  given  so,  that  radiant  day 
doubtless  showed  him  all  days  that  were  to  follow  it  as  very  sad  and  very 
pale.  He  should  have  died  !  What  is  to  be  done  with  life  after  such 
joys !  " 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor.  Tschaikowsky,  1840. 

Peter  Ilyitch  Tschaikowsky  was  born  at  Votkinsk  (in  the  government  of 
Viatka),  Russia,  on  Dec.  25,  1840.  At  that  time  his  father  was  engineer  to 
the  imperial  mines  in  the  Ural  district,  but  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1850.     The  boy  was  educated 
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to  follow  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  entered  the  School  of  Jurispru- 
dence, admission  to  which  was  obtainable  only  by  sons  of  high-class 
government  officials.  After  graduating  from  this  institution  in  1859,  he 
was  given  an  appointment  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  He  had  long  had  a 
strong  love  for  music ;  but  it  was  not  until  Anton  Rubinstein  founded  the 
St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  in  1862  that  he  determined  upon  quitting  the 
Civil  Service  and  adopting  music  as  a  profession.  He  entered  the  Conser- 
vatory, studying  harmony  and  counterpoint  under  Zaremba  and  composi- 
tion under  Rubinstein.  His  progress  must  have  been  both  rapid  and  solid  ; 
for  he  took  his  diploma  as  a  musician  in  1865,  and  was  also  awarded  a 
prize  medal  for  the  composition  of  a  cantata  on  Schiller's  ode  "  An  die 
Freude  "  (the  same  one  that  Beethoven  took  the  text  of  his  ninth  sym- 
phony from).  Additional  evidence  of  what  good  work  he  must  have  done 
at  the  Conservatory  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  1866,  hardly  a  year 
after  his  graduating,  Nicolai  Rubinstein  (Anton's  younger  brother,  and 
most  careful  and  conscientious  of  teachers  and  directors)  invited  him  to 
accept  the  post  of  Professor  of  Harmony,  Composition,  and  Musical 
History  at  the  new  Conservatory  in  Moscow,  of  which  he  was  both  founder 
and  director.  Tschaikowsky  accepted  this  important  professorship  forth- 
with, and  continued  to  hold  it  for  twelve  years,  until  he  resigned  in  1878  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  composition  and  the  bringing  out  of  his  own 
works.  Since  then  he  has  lived  in  St.  Petersburg,  Kiew,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  In  the  winter  of  1890-91  he  made  his  first  professional  visit  to 
Paris.  Tschaikowsky  is  one  of  the  leading  composers,  some  think  the 
leading  composer,  of  the  present  Russian  school.  He  is  fond  of  emphasiz- 
ing the  peculiar  *  character  of  Russian  melody  in  his  works,  plans  his  com- 
positions in  general  on  a  large  scale,  and  delights  in  strong  effects.  He 
has  been  criticised  for  the  occasional  excessive  harshness  of  his  harmony, 
for  now  and  then  descending  to  the  trivial  and  tawdry  in  his  ornamental 
figuration,  and  also  for  a  tendency  to  develop  comparatively  insignificant 
material  to  inordinate  length.  But,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  wild  savagery 
of  his  music,  its  originality  and  the  genuineness  of  its  fire  and  sentiment  are 
not  to  be  denied. 

The  E  minor  symphony,  op.  64,  which  is  played  at  this  concert,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  composer's  style.  It  is  in  the  regular,  traditional 
symphonic  form,  except  that  the  first  part  of  the  first  allegro  movement  is 
not  repeated  (a  license  which  several  contemporary  composers  tend  more 
and  more  to  adopt),  and  that  the  traditional  scherzo  is  replaced  by  a  waltz 
movement.  But  composers,  ever  since  Beethoven,  have  been  so  fond  of 
writing  movements  of  various  kinds  to  take  the  place  of  the  regular  minuet 
or  scherzo  that  this  can  hardly  be  called  a  license  on  Tschaikowsky's  part. 
Hitherto,  however,  only  Hector  Berlioz  (in  his  "  Fantastic  "  symphony)  has 

found  a  waltz  movement  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  symphonic  form ;  and 
the  present  writer  believes  that  Tschaikowsky  has  been  the  first  to  imitate 
him  in  introducing  a  waltz  into  a  symphony.  The  theme  of  the  slow  intro- 
duction to  the  first  movement  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  reap- 
pears again  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  work.     The  theme  of  the 
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first  allegro^  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  it  is  accompanied  at  its  first 
presentation,  is  eminently  Russian.  The  whole  movement  is  an  example 
of  persistent  and  elaborate  working-out,  such  as  is  not  too  common  now- 
adays, even  with  Tschaikowsky.  The  second  (slow)  movement  is  based 
upon  two  contrasted  themes,  the  Slavic  character  of  the  first  of  which  is 
unmistakable.  The  finale  is  preceded  by  a  slow  introduction,  in  which  the 
theme  of  that  to  the  first  movement  is  recognized  once  more.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  allegro  vivace,  full  of  auasi-Cossack  energy  and  fury, —  a  move- 
ment thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  composer.  The  whole  symphony  is 
scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  although  some  instruments  often  employed 
by  orchestral  writers  to-day,  such  as  the  English  horn,  bass-clarinet,  and 
harp,  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  But  the  general  style  of  orches- 
tration is  essentially  modern,  and  even  ultra-modern. 


Largo.  George  Frederic  Handel. 

{Arranged for  violin  solo,  harp,  violins  in  unison,  and  full  orchestra  by  Hellmesberger.) 

This  exceedingly  popular  movement  has  a  history  of  its  own.  The 
original  composition  belongs  to  one  of  Handel's  Italian  operas,  "  Serse  " 
(Xerxes).  This  opera  was  written  by  Handel  between  Dec.  26,  1737,  and 
Feb.  14,  1738  :  it  was  first  brought  out  in  London  on  April  15,  1738.  The 
part  of  Xerxes  (the  leading  part  in  the  opera)  was  written  for  soprano 
(or  mezzo-soprano),  according  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  Handel's  day, 
which  was  that  the  leading  part,  whether  male  or  female,  in  almost  any 
opera,  should  be  written  for  a  female  voice. 

The  air  in  question  is  the  first  number  in  the  opera,  after  the  overture, 
and  is  sung  by  Xerxes  himself.  The  stage-direction  in  Handel's  score  is, 
11 A  summer-house  beside  a  most  beautiful  garden,  in  the  middle  of  which  stands 
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a  plane-tree"  Xerxes  is  lazily  lolling  under  the  tree,  and  the  air  he  sings  is 
preceded  by  the  following  recitative  :  "  Soft  and  beautiful  leaves  of  my  be- 
loved plane-tree,  may  fate  shine  through  you.  Thunder,  lightning,  and 
storms  have  never  outraged  your  dear  peace,  nor  has  the  fierce  south  wind 
come  to  profane  you."  This  recitative  is  followed  by  an  air  (marked 
larghetto  in  the  score),  of  which  the  original  text  is  the  following 
quatrain  :  — 

Serse. —  Ombra  mai  fu 
Di  vegetabile 
Cara  ed  amabile 

Soave  piu.     [Si  tiene  ammirando  il platano.\ 

(Xerxes. —  There  never  was  a  more  agreeable  shade  of  a  dear  and  lovely 
plant.     [Stands  admiring  the  plane-tree, .]) 

The  air,  which  is  quite  short,  has  a  fully  written-out  accompaniment  for 
four-part  string  orchestra  (a  not  too  common  thing  in  Handel's  scores),  be- 
sides, a  thorough-bass  figuring,  which  looks  as  if  the  composer  meant  to  add 
an  improvised  harpsichord-part  at  the  performance.  The  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  air  is  thoroughly  pastoral,  and  the  deeper  emotions  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

But  Hellmesberger,  of  Vienna,  saw  chances  of  enormous  effect  in  this 
simple  melody,  if  not  of  the  sort  Handel  contemplated.  He  has  arranged 
it  as  follows :  he  first  has  the  air  played  through  by  a  solo  violin,  accom- 
panied by  a  harp  (Handel's  original  harmony  being  retained  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  circumstances).  Then  he  has  the  same  air  repeated  by  all 
the  violins  in  unison,  the  accompaniment  being  given  to  more  and  more 
instruments,  until,  toward  the  close,  the  full  wealth  of  the  modern  orchestra 
is  called  into  play.  As  a  piece  of  gorgeous  tone-color,  this  arrangement  of 
Handel's  little  pastoral  air  is  quite  unique  in  its  way. 
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Minuet  of  Will-o'-the- Wisps,  Waltz  of  Sylphs,  from  "  The  Damnation  of  Faust." 

Hector  Berlioz,  1803-1869. 

I.     Menuet  des  Fett-follets :  Moderato  {D  major) 3-4 

II.     Valse  des  Sylphes :  Allegro,  mouvement  de  valse  {D  major)  ....     3-8 

The  minuet  of  Will-o'-the-Wisps  comes  in  the  scene  in  Berlioz's  "  Faust " 
in  which  Mephistopheles  sings  his  serenade  to  Marguerite.  The  scene  is 
at  night,  in  the  street  before  Marguerite's  house.  Mephistopheles  enters, 
and,  before  singing  his  serenade,  summons  to  his  aid  an  army  of  will-o'-the- 
wisps  to  hover  round  the  house  and  bewilder  Marguerite's  senses  with  their 
magic.  This  minuet  is  purely  orchestral  :  in  form  it  is  pretty  nearly  the 
regular  minuet  and  trio,  to  which  a  rapid  coda  in  2-2  time  is  added,  built 
upon  the  theme  of  Mephistopheles's  serenade.  As  a  piece  of  orchestral 
coloring,  the  minuet  is  almost  unique  :  there  is  in  it  a  peculiar  effect  such  as 
no  other  composer  but  Berlioz  has  ever  attempted,  and  which  Berlioz  him- 
self has  suggested  only  on  one  other  occasion.*  This  is  the  effect  of  fitful 
flickering  light  against  a  dark,  sombre  background.  Suggestions  of  bright 
light  or  of  darkness  are  not  uncommon  in  music  of  the  picturesque  sort : 
the  peculiarity  here  is  the  suggestion  of  bright  lights  in  darkness,  of  light 
and  darkness  at  the  same  time. 

The  Waltz  of  Sylphs  is  an  orchestral  bit  from  an  earlier  part  of  the  same 
work.  It  belongs  to  Scene  7  of  Part  I. :  "  Bushy  meadows  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe " ;  the  scene  in  which  Mephistopheles  puts  Faust  to  sleep,  and 
summons  the  gnomes  and  sylphs  to  bring  him  dreams  of  love  and  Mar- 
guerite. The  waltz  represents  the  sylphs  dancing  away  through  the  air 
after  the  performance  of  their  magic  task.  The  melody  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  immediately  preceding  "  Chorus  of  Gnomes  and 
Sylphs,"  but  in  a  different  tempo  and  rhythm.  It  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate, fairy-like  bits  of  orchestration  in  all  music. 

*In  the  "  March  to  the  Scaffold"  in  the  "  Fantastic  "  symphony. 
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Prelude  and  Finale  from  "  Tristan  and  Isolde."  Richard  Wagner. 

I.     Prelude:  Slow  and languishing  {A  minor) 6-8 

II.     Finale :  Beginning  very  moderately  {A-jlat  major  and  B  major)     .....     4-4 

The  orchestral  prelude  to  Wagner's  "  Tristan  and  Isolde  "  is,  for  the  most 
part,  based  on  two  themes,  or  "  leading  motives,"  taken  from  the  music- 
drama  itself.  The  first  of  these  is  the  love-potion-motive,  the  musical 
phrase  associated  with  the  charmed  philter  Isolde  unwittingly  shares  with 
Tristan  instead  of  the  poisonous  draught  she  really  intended.  The  second 
theme  is  the  motive  of  "Tristan's  glance,  beseeching  pity,"  as  Isolde  is 
dressing  his  wounds  after  the  single  combat  in  which  he  killed  Sir  Morold, 
her  betrothed.  This  prelude  is  in  the  form  of  a  gradual  crescendo  up  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  dynamic  force  and  then  a  gradual,  diminishing  back  again 
to  the  softest  pianissimo.  It  is  a  free  development  and  interweaving  of  the 
two  themes  on  which  it  is  based. 

The  excerpt  from  the  finale  of  the  third  act —  often  known  as  "  Isolde's 
Love-Death" —  comprises  Isolde's  dying  speech  over  Tristan's  dead  body. 
The  text  is,  in  literal  prose  translation,  as  follows :  — 

"  How  he  smiles,  sweet  and  softly,  how  he  tenderly  opens  his  eyes,— do 
ye  see  it,  friends  ?  Did  ye  not  see  it  ?  how  he  shines  ever  brighter  ?  how 
he  rises  on  high,  shone  around  by  stars  ?  Do  ye  not  see  it  ?  how  his  heart 
swells  with  courage,  and  majestically  fills  his  breast?  how  sweet  breath, 
blissfully  soft,  gently  breathes  from  his  lips  ?  Friends  !  See  !  Do  ye  not 
feel  and  see  it  ?  Do  I  hear  but  this  melody  that  so  wondrously  and  softly, 
ecstatically  complaining,  all-saying,  gently  redeeming,  sounding  from  him, 
soars  aloft,  permeates  me,  sweetly  singing  sounds  around  me  ?  Ringing 
clearer,  surging  around  me,  is  it  waves  of  gentle  breezes  ?  Is  it  billows  of 
blissful  odors  ?  How  they  swell,  roar  around  me  ;  shall  I  breathe,  shall  I 
harken  ?  Shall  I  drink,  immerse  myself,  sweetly  exhale  myself  in  per- 
fumes ?  In  the  ecstatic  ocean's  billowing  flood,  in  the  sounding  roar  of 
waves  of  sweet  odor,  in  the  world-breath's  wafting  All  —  to  drown  —  sink 
down  —  unconscious  —  highest  joy !  " 

The  music  is  but  a  little  varied  repetition  of  the  closing  movement  in  the 
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great  love-scene  in  the  second  act  to  which,  however,  Wagner  has  here 
added  another,  more  ecstatic  peroration.  The  music-drama  of  "Tristan 
and  Isolde  "  was  first  given  at  the  Court  Opera  in  Munich,  under  Hans  von 
Billow's  direction,  on  June  io,  1865.  A  few  years  before  it  had  gone 
through  upwards  of  fifty  rehearsals  at  the  Court  Opera  in  Vienna,  and  was 
then  abandoned,  as  "  impossible."  It  was  the  first  work  in  Wagner's  third 
manner  ever  given  in  public. 

ENTR'ACTE. 

No  clear  conception  can  be  gained  of  the  clear  relation  of  Music  to  the 
rest  of  our  faculties,  and  no  sort  of  explanation  can  be  given  of  its  position 
in  the  world,  unless  we  are  careful  to  separate  what  may  be  termed  the  acci- 
dents of  its  history  from  its  essential  characteristics.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
its  employment  by  civilized  man  was,  till  comparatively  recently,  almost  en- 
tirely in  connection  with  words.  This  was  to  be  expected,  until  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  and  its  instruments  should  have  reached  an  advanced  point. 
The  voice  —  man's  first  and  most  natural  instrument  —  is  also  the  organ  of 
speech,  and  speech  arrived  at  high  (in  Greece  the  highest)  development 
while  Music's  full  powers  were  wholly  undreamed  of.  What  wonder  that  the 
hymn  should  "rule  the  lyre  "  —  that  speech  called  up  the  budding  art  to  add 
charm  and  emphasis  to  words  and  held  it  under  an  imperious  sway  ?  But 
the  historical  connection  between  Music  and  Poetry  has  led  many  to  sup- 
pose that  this  is  the  ideal  condition,  and  will  be  more  than  ever  realized  in 
the  future.  The  view  that  Poetry  and  Music  should  unite,  each  at  its. 
highest,  and  that  the  period  of  possible  independence  is  the  passing  and 
less  valuable  stage,  is  almost  invariably  connected  with  the  idea  that  the 
germs  of  the  two  arts  started  together.  My  view  is  of  course  the  reverse, 
that  the  musical  instinct  existed  long  before  coherent  intellectual  concep- 
tions were  possible,  and  that  Music,  having  passed  through  a  long  and  im- 
perfect stage  of  tutelage,  breaks  forth  in  the  fulness  of  her  unfettered 
strength,  still  indeed  a  possible  ally  of  Poetry,  but  insisting  everywhere  on 
her  own  inalienable  rights.  I  will  not  trench  here  oh  the  subject  of  the 
actual  objective  union  of  the  two  arts,  which  we  shall  consider  in  the 
chapters  on  Song  and  Opera  :  but  this  will  be  the  place  to  examine  some- 
what further  the  question  of  the  general  relationship  between  these  so- 
called  sister-arts.  It  is  here  that  I  think  the  question  of  origin  becomes  of 
extreme  importance.  If  the  germs  of  musical  emotion  are  traced  back 
through  thousands  and  thousands  of  organisms  to  ages  far  beyond  the  more 
distinctly  intellectual  conceptions  of  Poetry,  we  shall  be  led  to  regard  very 
differently  the  attempted  connections  and  mutual  intrepretations  of  the  two 
arts  in  their  developed  forms.  I  am  not  claiming  greater  intrinsic  value  for 
musical  emotions,  only  a  longer  history ;  and  in  this  respect  their  position 
among  our  artistic  feelings  maybe  compared  to  that  of  the  deep  sea-cur- 
rents, part  of  the  same  ocean  as  the  waves  above,  but  not  in  obvious  close 
connection  with  them  or  a  guide  to  their  pace  and  direction. 
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Not  that  I  would  ignore  the  immense  scope  of  the  sense  of  analogy  in  the 
emotional  region.  Even  in  the  absence  of  inherent  connection,  the  fuller 
vitality  resulting  from  a  powerful  stirring  of  one  part  of  our  emotional 
nature  seems  often  to  quicken  all  the  higher  faculties  and  susceptibilities, 
and  in  this  way  might  often  give  rise  to  associations  between  them.  But 
though  subjective  affinities  of  course  exist  between  many  deep  impressions 
and  emotions  of  the  same  being,  it  is  not  enough  realized  how  different 
these  are  from  interpretations  or  translations.  Words  are,  in  a  general  way, 
so  closely  interlocked  with  ideas,  that  it  seems  a  kind  of  necessity  of  thought 
to  crystallize  all  impressions  by  their  means ;  and  Poetry,  being  the  art  of 
words  par  excellence,  is  vaguely  regarded  as  a  natural  mine  of  conceptions 
and  metaphors  suited  to  all  emotional  experiences,  and  able  to  embody  all 
lofty  reality. 

The  very  attempt  to  express  one  thing  in  terms  of  another  often  seems 
to  give  the  kind  of  relief  that  one  gets  from  bodily  change  of  posture ;  for 
the  dwelling  on  anything  wholly  within  its  own  region  is  apt  to  produce  a 
kind  of  mental  pins-and-needles.  But  there  is  a  distinct  danger  of  mistak- 
ing this  sort  of  mental  relief  for  fresh  knowledge,  and  of  ignoring  the  point 
at  which  impressions  become  ultimate  through  a  true  differentiation  of  our 
faculties.  A  man  who  calls  Milan  Cathedral  a  marble  poem,  or  conceives 
of  his  JtancSe  as  a  female  poem,  does  what  is  quite  justifiable  but  not  in- 
structive ;  for  he  does  not  really  judge  these  objects,  either  as  a  whole  or 
in  detail,  by  reference  to  Poetry.  The  secret  of  the  uniformities  he  is 
dimly  conscious  of  lies  in  the  furthest  depths  of  his  own  being,  and  is  not 
penetrated  by  imaginary  identifications  of  widely  varying  impressions ; 
young  ladies  and  cathedrals  not  being  really  poems  any  more  than  cathe- 
drals are  young  ladies.  Similarly  there  is  no  harm  in  calling  a  picture  a 
symphony,  as  long  as  it  is  recognized  that  such  uniformity  as  is  felt  consists 
in  the  most  general  attribute  of  harmonious  beauty,  the  manifestation  of 
which  in  the  one  case  throws  no  light  on  that  in  the  other.     Though  one 
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hears  people  talk  of  such  and  such  a  picture  being  "  like  music,"  no  one,  I 
suppose,  was  ever  so  bold  to  say  that  a  picture,  or  a  part  of  a  picture,  was 
like  a  particular  modulation  from  C  to  E  minor  ;  and  it  is  this,  and  things 
like  this  (not  technically  known,  but  felt),  which  give  the  true  artistic  musi- 
cal pleasure,  as  distinct  from  general  and  suffusive  feelings  of  admiration, 
excitement,  or  awe. 

And  these  remarks  will  apply  at  once  to  the  "  instrumental  poems " 
which  we  hear  so  much  about.  On  this  subject  the  modern  theories  have 
made  Beethoven  the  inevitable  centre  of  dispute.  It  is  a  real  distress  that 
the  bone  of  contention  should  be  the  music  in  love  of  which  all  are  so  pro- 
foundly one.  When  I  read  anything  written  with  so  much  insight  and 
reverence  as  the  paper  written  on  that  music  contributed  some  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Dannreuther  to  Macmillarts  Magazine,  I  vividly  feel,  ''''Amicus 
Dannreuther  ; "  but  again  some  of  his  remarks  in  that  very  paper  —  as  that 
Beethoven's  later  music  preaches  "depreciation  of  self  and  negation  of 
personality" — compel  me  to  add  "  major  amicus  Beethoven,"  and  to  recog- 
nize that  any  attempt  at  mutual  comprehension  is  hazardous.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  said  as  to  the  supposed  poetical 
basis  of  great  instrumental  works.  The  "  poetical  conceptions  "  have 
almost  always  to  be  guessed  at ;  for  to  say,  as  Mr.  Dannreuther  does,  that 
where  not  avowed  they  are  implied,  is  simply  to  beg  the  question.  But 
even  had  Beethoven  always,  instead  of  extremely  seldom,  hinted  at  such 
things,  and  even  had  he  never,  instead  of  frequently,  complained  of  their 
discovery  by  others,  I  should  say  the  same. 

The  reference  to  some  analogue  in  another  region  may,  as  we  saw,  have 
been  occasionally  an  interest  and  a  convenient  verbal  outlet  to  Beethoven  as 
to  others :  two  melodic  parts  may  seem  to  sustain  a  dialogue  or  a  dispute, 
storm  and  struggle  may  yield  to  calm  and  sunshine,  Fate  may  knock  at  the 
gate :  but  the  whimsical  absurdities  which  result  in  attempts  to  press  home 
and  follow  out  such  fancies,  even  in  the  comparatively  few  cases  where 
they  seem  momentarily  obvious  enough  to  be  interesting,  show  what  an 
unessential  luxury  they  are.  And  are  we  poorer  instead  of  richer  if  our 
worlds  are  multiplied  ?  Are  we  bound  to  catch  the  echoes  of  the  visible 
world  in  all  we  hear  ?  For  it  must  be  noticed  that  even  such  descriptive 
analogies  as  can  be  plausibly  adduced  are  not  in  any  special  sense  poet- 
ical, but  only  of  some  external  or  human  significance :  there  is  no  poetry 
in  such  isolated  conceptions  as  grief  or  triumph,  appeal  and  response, 
storm  and  calm  and  moonlight,  and  the  rest.  And  indeed  the  tendency  I 
have  been  discussing  seems  to  me  as  damaging  to  the  idea  of  Poetry  as 
to  that  of  Music.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  those  who  so  speak  conceived 
of  poetry  only  in  unformed  and  unrelated  streaks  and  patches,  and  not  in 
its  truly  artistic  aspects.  Poetry  differs  indeed  from  music  in  drawing  its 
subjects  from  life,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  all  life  is  poetry,  any  more 
than  all  sounds  are  music  :  and  the  greatest  poetical  artist,  in  discovering 
and  drawing  forth  the  latent  harmonies  of  human  and  natural  relations, 
exercises  an  imaginative  faculty  as  much  beyond  the  crude  suggestions  of 
programme  "  analysis  "  as  the  composer  who  draws  forms  of  unparalleled 
beauty  from  his  meaningless  six  octaves  of  notes. —  Edmund  Gurney,  The 
Power  of  Sound. 
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Aria :  "  Dich,  theure  Halle,  gruess'  ich  wieder,"  from  "  Tannhaeuser,"  Act  II.  Scene  1. 

Richard  Wagner. 

This  excerpt  from  the  second  act  of  "Tannhauser  "  should  not  properly 
be  called  an  aria,  although  it  is  generally  so  styled  on  concert  programmes  : 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  traditional  aria-form.  After  an  orchestral  in- 
troduction it  begins  with  a  recitative,  and  then  passes  on  to  a  passage  in 
free  cantilena,  with  which  it  closes.  The  situation  in  the  opera  is  as  follows  : 
Elizabeth,  niece  of  Hermann,  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  has  heard  of  Tann- 
hauser's  return  after  a  long  absence.  She  has  long  been  in  love  with  him, 
and  knows  that  her  love  is  returned.  She  comes  into  the  great  hall  of  her 
uncle's  castle,  the  Wartburg,  where  the  singing  contests  are  held,  and  where 
Tannhauser  used  to  vie  in  song  with  the  other  Minnesingers,  and  apostro- 
phizes it  as  follows  :  — 

"I  greet  thee  once  more,  dear  hall ;  joyfully  I  greet  thee,  beloved  place  ! 
In  thee  his  songs  awake  again,  and  wake  me  out  of  a  dark  dream. —  When 
he  left  thee,  how  deserted  thou  didst  seem  to  me  !  All  peace  fled  me,  joy 
departed  from  thee. —  Now,  as  my  bosom  swells,  thou,  too,  seemest  proud 
and  majestic ;  he  who  revives  me  and  thee  is  no  longer  so  far  away.  Be 
thou  greeted  of  me  !  " 


Omphale's  Spinning-wheel,  Symphonic  Poem,  Op.  31.  Camille  Saint-Saens. 

Andantino  {A  major') • 2-4 

3  The  composer's  preface  to  this  work  runs  as  follows:  "The  subject  of 
this  symphonic  poem  is  feminine  seductiveness,  the  victorious  struggl/e  of 
weakness  against  strength.  The  Spinning-wheel  is  but  a  pretext,  chosen 
solely  for  the  sake  of  the  rhythm  and  general  movement  of  the  composi- 
tion. Those  persons  who  may  be  interested  in  looking  up  details  will  find 
on  page  19  (letter  J)  Hercules  groaning  in  the  bonds  he  cannot  break,  and 
on  page  32  (letter  L)  Omphale  mocking  the  hero's  vain  efforts."  * 

This,  like  Saint-Saens's  other  symphonic  poems,  was  written  in  emula- 
tion of  compositions  by  Franz  Liszt  similarly  styled, —  a  form  of  compo- 
sition in  which  Saint-Saens  has  great  faith.     On  more  than  one  occasion 

*  The  page  numbers  here  given  by  Saint-Saens  refer  to  the  full  score. 
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he  has  said,  or  implied,  that  he  considered  that  Liszt's  symphonic  poems 
represented  the  only*  really  new  departure  in  modern  orchestral  music.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that,  although  this  poem  of  Saint-Saens's  claims  to 
be  nothing  more  than  imaginatively  picturesque  and  poetically  suggestive, 
its  musical  form  is  really  well  knit,  and  shows  the  more  important  elements 
of  cyclical  form.  After  the  playful,  kittenish  Omphale  figure  has  been 
treated  in  various  ways,  it  makes  way  for  the  groaning  Hercules  theme, 
which  is  developed  in  its  turn,  and  then  returns  once  more,  to  round  off  the 
composition.  Thus  we  have  a  first  part,  middle  part,  and  third  part, —  the 
last  based  upon  the  same  thematic  material  as  the  first, —  which  is  the 
essence  of  cyclical  form.  The  listener  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
the  little  buzzing  figure  in  the  second  violins  and  violas,  which  pervades 
almost  the  whole  composition,  as  suggestive  of  the  whirring  of  the  spinning- 
wheel.  The  Hercules  theme,  first  given  out  by  the  lower  strings,  bassoons, 
and  trombones,  is  worked  up  in  gradual  crescendo,  until  the  foiled  demigod 
seems  to  sink  from  sheer  exhaustion  and  discouragement.  In  his  treatment 
of  the  Omphale  theme  Saint-Saens  has  followed  Liszt's  lead  in  one  of  the 
latter's  most  characteristic  devices,  the  rhythmical  transformation  of  mo- 
tives. The  theme  appears  in  a  great  variety  of  rhythmic  guises,'  now  in 
6-8,  now  in  2-4  time,  now  legato,  now  staccato,  now  syncopated.  The  work 
is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  with  harp  :  its  instrumentation  is  noted 
for  its  piquancy  and  variety. 


Siegfried  passing:  through  the  Fire  ("  Siegfried,"  Act  III.    Scene  3). 

Morning  Dawn  and  Siegfried's  Voyage  up  the  Rhine  ("  Goetterdaemmerung,"  Pro- 
logue). Richard  Wagner. 

These  excerpts  from  the  last  two  dramas  of  the  "  Nibelungen  "  tetralogy 
have  been  connected  together  to  form  one  orchestral  concert-piece.  Sieg- 
fried, after  killing  the  dragon  Fafner,  and  taking  the  Ring  and  "  Tarn- 
helmet  "  from  the  Nibelung  Treasure,  has  followed  the  Forest  Bird  as  his 
guide  to  the  rock  where  Brunnhilde  sleeps,  guarded  by  the  fire  kindled  by 
Loge  at  Wotan's  command.  On  his  way  thither  he  has  met  the  Wanderer 
(Wotan),  who  tried  to  intercept  his  passage,  but  had  to  retire  discomfited 
after  breaking  his  sacred  spear—- on  the  shaft  of  which  the  compact  with 
the  giants  for  the  building  of  Valhalla  was  engraved  —  on  Siegfried's  sword 
Nothung.  The  young  hero  now  continues  his  journey  toward  the  rock,  to 
reach  which  he  has  to  pass  through  the  magic  fire.  Here  the  present  selec- 
tion begins. 

At  first,  against  a  whirring  tremolo  in  the  strings  and  rich  harmonies  in 
the  bassoons  and  horns,  we  hear  the  bird-motive  in  the  oboes  and  clari- 
nets, and  the  Siegfried-motive  in  the  trumpet.  Soon,  however,  the  full 
orchestra  bursts  forth  with  the  fire-motive,  as  we  know  it  in  the  last  scene 
of  "  Die  Walkiire "  ("  Fire-charm  ") ;  but  ever  and  anon  we  hear  Sieg- 
fried's horn-call  (given  out  by  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  horns  in 
unison)   sounding   through   the    orchestral    conflagration.      This    brilliant 
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theme  is  soon  joined  by  Briinnhilde's  lullaby-motive,  the  Siegfried-motive, 
and  the  bird-motive.  When  the  orchestral  fire  burns  its  brightest,  the 
wind  instruments  repeat  at  intervals  a  phrase  that  recalls  the  shout  of  the 
three  Rhine-daughters,  "  Rhine-gold  !  Rhine-gold  ! "  in  the  first  scene  of 
"  Das  Rheingold  "  :  the  harmony  is  not  the  same,  but  the  resemblance  is 
evidently  intentional ;  for  does  not  Siegfried  bear  with  him  the  Ring  that 
was  forged  from  the  Rhine-gold  ?  After  a  while  the  fire  subsides  in  the 
weird,  unearthly  harmonies  of  the  slumber-motive,  and  at  last  all  is 
hushed  :  Siegfried  has  passed  through  the  fire. 

From  this  point  we  pass  immediately  to  the  orchestral  introduction  of 
the  second  part  of  the  Prologue  of  "  Gotterdammerung,"  the  scene  in 
which  Siegfried  takes  leave  of  his  wife  Briinnhilde,  to  go  forth  into  the 
world  and  seek  adventures.  The  passage  is  a  musical  suggestion  of  gray 
morning  twilight,  dawn,  and  sunrise.  The  trombones  softly  give  out  the 
mysterious  harmonies  of  the  fate-motive,  when  the  'celli  come  in  with  a 
weird,  groping  phrase,  well  expressive  of  darkness.  The  horns  faintly 
breathe  forth  the  first  measure  of  Siegfried's  "  heroic  "-motive,  and  the 
'celli  go  on  with  their  groping :  then  the  horns  give  out  a  little  more  of  the 
heroic-motive,  and  with  greater  decision.  Next  comes  a  motive  (given  out 
by  the  clarinet  and  bass-clarinet  in  contrapuntal  imitation)  which  is  now 
heard  for  the  first  time  in  the  whole  tetralogy :  it  is  the  motive  of  Sieg- 
fried and  Briinnhilde's  wedded  love.  Gradually  the  whole  orchestra  joins 
in  in  working  up  this  motive,  cresce?ido  e  sempre  piu  crescendo,  until  the  sun 
rises  with  a  grand  outburst  of  all  the  brass  on  Siegfried's  heroic-motive 
entire,  between  the  two  phrases  of  which  some  of  the  horns,  trumpets,  and 
trombones  give  out  the  galloping  figure  of  the  Ride  of  the  Valkyrior  (see 
"  Die  Walkiire,"  Act  III.  Scene  i)  against  an  upward  rush  of  the  violins. 
It  should  be  noted  that  Siegfried's  "  heroic  "-motive  is,  note  for  note,  iden- 
tical with  his  horn-call :  only,  as  it  always  appears  in  full  harmony  and  with 
the  rhythm  wholly  changed,  this  identity  is  liable  to  escape  the  ear.  The 
impression  produced  by  the  two  motives  is  utterly  different. 

From  this  "  Sunrise  "  a  skip  is  made  to  the  last  measures  of  Siegfried's 
parting  from  Briinnhilde,  which  lead  directly  to  Siegfried's  Voyage  up  the 
Rhine.  This  "orchestral  scherzo"  as  Wagner  has  called  it,  is  the  Interlude 
between  the  Prologue  and  the  first  act  of  "  Gotterdammerung."  It  is 
based  on  a  contrapuntal  working-out  of  Siegfried's  horn-call  against  Loge's 
fire-motive  and  Siegfried's  song  when  the  young  hero  leaves  Mime's  hut  to 
go  out  into  the  world  in  the  first  act  of  "  Siegfried."  *  These  three  motives 
are  worked  up  together  as  theme  and  double  counter-theme.  The  horn-call 
is  first  sounded  by  one  horn  alone,  as  if  coming  from  the  depths  of  the 
valley  at  the  foot  of  Briinnhilde's  rock  :  it  is  answered  by  the  bass-clarinet 
with  a  reminiscence  of  the  wedded-love-motive,  then  repeated  by  the  horn, 
and  answered  by  an  outburst  of  the  whole  orchestra  upon  a  phrase  which 
is  used  in  many  parts  of   the  tetralogy  to  express  grief.     This  gradually 

*  The  melody  of  this  song,  "  I  go  from  the  wood  out  into  the  world  :  never  will  I  return  !  "  has  one  figure 
in  common  with  one  of  the  themes  in  Siegfried  and  Briinnhilde's  great  love-duet  —  the  words  are,  "  He  (she) 
is  for  me  eternally,  is  for  me  ever,  my  inheritance,  my  own,  my  one,  and  my  all !  "  —  in  the  last  scene  of 
"Siegfried." 
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merges  into  the  theme  of  Siegfried's  song  mentioned  above,  which  leads  in 
an  upward  rush  of  all  the  strings  to  the  "  scherzo  "  proper.  The  horn-call 
first  appears  in  the  horn,  accompanied  by  the  strings,  and  is  then  repeated 
by  the  oboe :  next  it  is  transferred  to  the  bass,  while  the  violins  play  the 
fire-motive  against  it  in  the  upper  voice,  and  the  theme  of  Siegfried's  song 
creeps  in  in  the  middle  parts.  The  working-out  is  characterized  by  the 
utmost  energy  and  brilliancy.  At  last  a  sudden  change  from  the  key  of  F 
major  to  A  major  brings  in  the  Rhine-motive  (the  same  on  which  the  Prel- 
ude to  "  Das  Rheingold "  is  built  up)  in  the  wind  instruments  against 
billowing  arpeggj  in  all  the  strings.  This  in  turn  leads  to  a  tremendous 
outburst  in  the  distant  key  of  E-flat  major  on  a  phrase  which  sounds  like 
a  dread  warning  of  Fate :  it  is  the  closing  phrase  to  which  Loge,  in  "  Das 
Rheingold,"  sings,  "  I  have  sought  in  vain,  and  now  see  well  that  nothing 
in  the  world  is  so  rich  as  to  compensate  man  for  the  loss  of  woman's  de- 
light and  worth."  Then  the  Rhine-motive  is  taken  up  again,  gradually 
leading  to  the  exultant  cry  of  the  Rhine-daughters,  "  Rhine-gold  !  Rhine- 
gold  !  "  through  which  ring  the  first  notes  of  Siegfried's  horn-call.  But  this 
exuberant  shout  of  joy  soon  merges  in  the  Rhine-daughters'  Lament  over 
the  lost  Gold  ("Das  Rheingold,"  Scene  4),  until,  with  the  successive  intro- 
duction of  darker  and  darker  motives, —  all  connected  with  the  mystic 
power  of  the  Ring, —  the  Interlude  ends.  To  make  a  good  concert  ending 
to  these  selections,  Hans  Richter  (who  made  them)  has  added  a  few 
measures  of  the  Valhalla  motive  from  "  Das  Rheingold." 


Overture  to  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  in  F  major.  Otto  Nicolai,  1810-1849. 

Andantino  moderato  (F major) •     •     4'4 

Allegro  vivace  {F  major) 2-4 

Carl  Otto  Ehrenfried  Nicolai  was  born  at  Konigsberg  on  June  9,  18 10, 
and  died  in  Berlin  on  May  11,  1849.  His  father  was  a  singing  teacher, 
and  it  was  from  him  that  he  got  his  first  instruction  on  the  pianoforte. 
His  childhood  and  boyhood  were  unhappy  ;  and  he  ran  away  from  home  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  going  to  Stargard,  where  Justizrath  Adler  befriended 
him,  helped  him  in  his  studies,  and  in  1827  sent  him  to  Berlin.  Here  he 
studied  composition  under  Bernard  Klein  and  Karl  Friedrich  Zelter,  Men- 
delssohn's teacher.  In  1833  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  sent  him  to  Rome 
as  organist  to  the  chapel  of  the  Prussian  embassy  :  here  he  studied  under 
Giuseppe  Baini,  paying  special  attention  to  the  works  of  the  great  Italian 
contrapuntists  of  the  Palestrina  period.  Near  the  end  of  1837  he  went  to 
Vienna,  where  he  was  appointed  Kapellmeister  and  singing  master  at  the 
Hof-Oper.  In  October,  1838,  lie  returned  to  Rome,  and  began  his  career 
as  an  opera-composer,  bringing  out  several  operas  in  various  Italian  cities 
with  flattering  success.  In  1841  he  again  went  to  Vienna  to  accept  the 
position  of  first  Kapellmeister  at  the  Hof-Oper,  which  post  he  held  up  to 
Easter,  1847,  having  produced  two  operas  while  in  office.  In  1842  he 
founded  the    Philharmonic    Concerts    in   Vienna.     A   mass,   dedicated    to 
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Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.  of  Prussia,  in  1843,  an(^  a  festival  overture  on 
"  Ein'  feste  Burg,"  written  for  the  Jubilee  of  the  Konigsberg  University  in 
1844,  got  him  a  call  to  Berlin  as  director  of  the  Domchor,  which  had  re- 
cently been  founded  by  Mendelssohn,  and  Kapellmeister  at  the  Hof-Oper. 
Here  he  finished  his  most  successful  opera,  "  Die  lustigen  Weiber  von 
Windsor,"  in  three  acts,  the  text  by  Mosenthal  after  Shakspere,  which  was 
brought  out  on  March  9,  1849,  two  months  before  he  died  of  apoplexy. 
Nicolai  was  honorary  member  of  the  Societa,  Cecilia  at  Rome,  and  of  the 
Filarmonici  at  Bologna.  In  185 1  the  Tonkiinstler-Verein  of  Berlin  erected 
a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Dorotheenstadt.  Of 
all  his  works,  only  the  festival  overture  on  "  Ein'  feste  Burg "  and  the 
"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  "  have  lived. 

The  overture  to  the  last-mentioned  opera  has  long  been  a  favorite  among 
light  overtures  in  the  concert-room.  Its  introductory  slow  movement 
begins  with  a  long  hold  on  high  C  in  the  violins,  against  which  the  basses 
and  then  the  other  strings  develop  a  gracefully  undulating  melody  in  con- 
trapuntal imitation,  the  wind  instruments,  one  after  another,  adding  a 
richer  and  richer  background  of  tone-color.  At  last  the  flute,  oboe,  and  all 
the  violins  take  up  the  melody  in  octaves,  against  sextolet  arpeggj  in  the 
chalumeau  of  the  clarinets,  while  the  other  wind  instruments  add  every  now 
and  then  a  touch  of  warmer  color.  The  whole  passage  is  a  masterpiece  of 
orchestration.  A  light,  fairy-like  passage,  poco  piu  animato,  in  F  minor, 
modulating  to  A-flat  major,  leads  to  the  allegro  vivace.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  this  whole  movement  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  scene  in 
Windsor  Park  (Act  V.  Scene  5,  in  Shakspere's  comedy)  where  Falstaff, 
with  his  buck's  head  and  antlers  on,  is  hoodwinked  by  Sir  Hugh  Evans, 
Pistol,  Anne  Page,  and  others,  as  satyrs,  hobgoblins,  and  fairies. 

The  tricksy,  fairy  character  of  the  first  theme,  the  rush  and  bustle  of  its 
subsidiary,  the  roguish  fascination  of  the  second  theme,  first  given  out  by 
the  violins  in  octaves  (Anne  Page  drawn  to  the  very  life !),  and  the  trium- 
phant, rollicking  jollity  of  the  conclusion-theme  immediately  suggest  asso- 
ciations with  this  scene.  The  working-out  begins  with  a  new,  boisterous 
motive  in  F  minor,  which,  with  its  puffing  bassoons  and  trombones,  and  a 
figure  in  the  violins  and  wood-wind  that  recalls  something  of  the  pot-valor 
of  Handel's  Harapha  in  "  Samson,"  can  be  none  other  than  Falstaff  him- 
self. Now  begins  the  merriest  game  of  hide-and-go-seek  between  this 
stertorous  motive  and  the  "  Anne  Page "  motive.  One  can  see  the  one 
chase  the  other  all  over  the  orchestra.  The  form  of  the  overture  is  quite 
regular, —  except  for  the  "  Falstaff  "  motive  making  its  first  appearance  in 
the  working-out  instead  of  in  the  first  part, —  and  the  dramatic  suggestive- 
ness  of  it  all  is  but  the  more  cleverly  brought  about.  Upon  the  whole, 
this  overture  of  Nicolai's  is  one  of  the  very  few  German  light-comedy 
overtures  that  can  hold  their  own  with  the  lighter  overtures  of  Auber, 
Herold,  and  Rossini.  It  has  the  true  comic  opera  touch,  and,  as  a  piece 
of  workmanship,  is  far  more  elaborate  than  theirs.  The  lighter  Mozart 
overtures,  again,  belong  in  an  entirely  different  class. 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven        Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Op.  67 

Allegro  con  brio  (C  minor)   -         --         -         -         -         --         -  2-4 

Andante  con  moto  (A-flat  major)  -        - 3-8 

Scherzo,  Allegro  (C  minor) 3-4 

Trio  (C  major) 3-4 
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III.  "Anitra's  Dance."     Tempo  di  Mazurka  (A  minor)    -         -        -        3-4 

IV.  "  In  the  Halls  of  the  King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains."     Alia  marcia 

e  molto  marcato  (B  minor) 4-4 

(The  Imps  are  chasing  Peer  Gynt.) 


Saint-Saens         -         Symphonic  Poem,  "  Le  Rouet  d'Omphale" 
Handel       _________      Largo      v 

Wagner      -----        Overture,  "Tannhaeuser "  / 
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Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Op.  67.  IiUdwig;  van  Beethoven,  1770-18557. 

Allegro  con  brio  (C  minor). 
Andante  con  moto  {A-fiat  major). 

\  Scherzo,  Allegro  (C  minor). 

\  Trio  (C  major). 
Finale,  Allegro  {C  major). 

The  date  at  which  the  C  minor  symphony  was  written  is  not  quite 
certain ;  but  it  was  probably  written  in  1807  at  Heiligenstadt  and  Kahlen- 
berg,  Beethoven  getting  much  of  his  inspiration,  as  was  his  wont,  during 
long  walks  through  the  country  lying  between  these  places.  It  has  been, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  the  work  through  which  Beethoven  has  oftenest 
been  made  known  to  the  public  of  the  great  musical  centres  in  the  world. 
Take  any  musical  city  in  which  Beethoven  is  played  and  loved,  and 
you  will  find,  in  four  cases  out  of  five,  that  the  C  minor  symphony  was  the 
first  of  his  orchestral  works  ever  played  there. 

To  describe  this  wonderful  work,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  let  Hector 
Berlioz  speak.     He  says  of  it :  — 

"  The  symphony  in  C  minor  is  unquestionably  the  most  famous  of  them 
all,  and  also,  in  our  opinion,  the  first  in  which  Beethoven  gave  free  course 
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to  his  vast  imagination,  without  taking  any  one  else's  thought  for  his  guide 
or  his  point  of  departure.  In  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  symphonies  he 
enlarged  more  or  less  forms  that  were  already  known,  by  poetizing  them 
with  every  brilliant  or  passionate  inspiration  that  his  vigorous  youth  could 
discover.  In  the  third  (the  "  Eroica  ")  the  form  tends  to  expand  itself,  it  is 
true,  and  the  central  thought  rises  to  a  great  height ;  but  one  can  neverthe- 
less not  fail  to  recognize  in  it  the  influence  of  one  of  those  divine  poets  to 
whom  the  great  artist  had  long  since  raised  a  temple  in  his  heart.  Beetho- 
ven, true  to  Horace's  precept, 

"Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna," 

read  Homer  habitually ;  and  in  his  magnificent  musical  epic,  which  is  said, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  modern  hero,  recollections 
of  the  old  Iliad  play  a  part  that  is  admirably  fine,  but  none  the  less  evi- 
dent. 

11  The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to  emanate 
directly  and  solely  from  Beethoven's  genius.  It  is  his  own  thought  that  he 
is  to  develop  in  it :  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated  wrath,  his  dreams 
full  of  so  sad  dejection,  his  nocturnal  visions,  his  outbursts  of  enthusiasm, 
will  supply  him  with  its  subject ;  and  the  forms  of  the  melody,  harmony, 
rhythm,  and  instrumentation,  will  show  themselves  to  be  as  essentially  indi- 
vidual and  new  as  they  are  endowed  with  power  and  nobility. 

"The  first  movement  is  given  up  to  the  painting  of  disordered  emotions 
which  harrow  a  great  soul  that  has  become  a  prey  to  despair, —  not  the 
calm,  concentrated  despair  that  borrows  the  semblance  of  resignation,  not 
that  sombre  and  mute  grief  of  Romeo  when  he  learns  of  Juliet's  death,  but 
rather  the  terrible  fury  of  Othello  when  he  hears  from  lago's  lips  the 
envenomed  calumnies  that  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt.  It  is  now 
frantic  delirium  bursting  forth  into  frightful  shrieks ;  now  an  excessive 
dejection  which  finds  only  accents  of  regret,  and  is  a  thing  of  pity  to  itself. 
Listen  to  those  hiccoughs  of  the  orchestra,  those  chords  alternating 
between  the  wind  and  stringed  instruments,  that  come  and  go  ever  more 
feebly,  like  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dying  man,  then  make  way  for  a 
phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which  the  orchestra  seems  to  rise  up  again,  re- 
vived by  a  lightning-flash  of  fury, —  see  that;  shuddering  mass  hesitate  a 
moment  and  then  rush  all  together,  divided  into  two  unisons  burning  like 
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two  streams  of  lava, —  and  say  if  this  passionate  style  is  not  foreign  to  and 
above  all  that  had  hitherto  been  produced  in  instrumental  music. 

"The  adagio*  shows  some  relationship  in  character  to  the  allegretto  in  A 
minor  of  the  seventh  symphony,  and  to  that  in  E-flat  of  the  fourth.  It  has 
both  the  melancholy  gravity  of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the 
latter.  The  theme  first  given  out  by  the  united  'celli  and  violas,  with  a 
simple  accompaniment  of  double  basses  pizzicati,  is  followed  by  a  phrase 
on  the  wind  instruments  which  returns  always  the  same,  and  in  the  same 
key,  from  one  end  of  the  movement  to  the  other,  no  matter  what  modifica- 
tions the  first  theme  may  successively  have  undergone.  This  persistency  of 
the  same  phrase,  presenting  itself  always  in  its  so  profoundly  sad  simplicity, 
gradually  produces  upon  the  listener's  soul  an  impression  that  cannot  be  de- 
scribed, and  which  is  certainly  the  most  poignant  of  its  kind  that  we  have 
ever  experienced.  There  is,  at  the  last  entrance  of  the  first  theme,  a  canon 
in  the  unison  at  two  measures'  distance,  between  the  violins  and  the  flutes, 
clarinets  and  bassoons,  which  would  add  a  new  interest  to  the  melody  thus 
treated  if  it  were  possible  to  hear  the  imitation  on  the  wind  instruments. 
Unfortunately,  the  whole  orchestra  plays  loud  at  the  same  time,  and  makes 
it  almost  impossible  for  the  ear  to  catch. 

"The  scherzo  is  a  strange  composition,  the  first  measures  of  which,  al- 
though they  contain  nothing  terrible,  cause  that  inexplicable  emotion  that 
one  experiences  under  the  magnetic  glance  of  certain  persons.  All  is  mys- 
terious and  sombre  :  the  play  of  instrumentation,  all  more  or  less  of  sinister 
aspect,  seems  to  belong  to  the  order  of  ideas  in  the  Blocksberg  scene  in 
Goethe's  'Faust.'  The  nuances  of  piano  and  mezzoforte  predominate.  The 
middle  part  (the  trio)  is  taken  up  by  a  passage  for  the  basses,  played  with 
all  the  force  of  the  bows,  the  heavy  roughness  of  which  seems  to  make  the 
desks  in  the  orchestra  tremble  on  their  legs,  and  is  very  like  the  sportings 
of  an  elephant  in  exuberant  spirits.  .  .  .  But  the  monster  departs,  and  the 
noise  of  his  mad  careering  gradually  dies  away.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo 
reappears  pizzicato :  silence  comes  little  by  little,  you  hear  nothing  more 
than  a  few  notes  lightly  picked  on  the  violins,  and  some  strange  little  duck- 
ings on  the  bassoons,  sounding  their  high  A-flat,  grated  against  by  the  octave 
G  of  the  fundamental  note  of  the  chord  of  the  minor  ninth  of  the  dominant ; 
then,  breaking  off  the  cadence^  the  strings  softly  take  up  the  chord  of  A-flat 
with  the  bow,  and  fall  asleep  on  this  hold.  Only  the  kettle-drums  keep  up 
the  rhythm  with  gentle  taps  that  stand  out  against  the  stagnation  of  the 
rest  of  the  orchestra.  The  ear  hesitates,  .  .  .  you  don't  know  where  this  mys- 
tery is  to  end,  .  .  .  when  the  dull  pulsations  of  the  drums,  increasing  little  by 
little  in  intensity,  come  with  the  violins,  which  have  once  more  taken  part 
in  the  movement  and  changed  the  harmony,  to  the  chord  of  the  dominant 
seventh,  G-B-D-F,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  drums  obstinately  roll  out 
their  tonic  C,  then  the  whole  orchestra,  aided  by  the  trombones  which  now 
make  their  first  appearance,  bursts  forth  in  the  major  mode  upon  the  theme 
of  a  triumphal  march,  and  the  finale  begins.  The  effect  of  this  thunder- 
stroke is  well  known  :  it  is  needless  to  describe  it  to  the  reader. 

"  Yet  criticism  has  tried  to  lessen  the  composer's  merit  by  affirming  that 
he  had  made  use  of  but  a  vulgar  trick,  the  brilliancy  of  the  major  mode 
pompously  following  upon  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in  the  minor ;  that 
the  triumphal  theme  lacked  originality ;  and  that  the  interest  went  on  dimin- 
ishing to  the  end  instead  of  pursuing  an  opposite  course.  We  will  reply 
to  it :  did  it  take  less  genius  to  create  such  a  work  because  the  passage 
from  piano  to  forte,  and  from  minor  to  major,  were  means  already  known  ? 
.  .  .  How  many  other  composers  have  wished  to  make  play  with  the  same 

*  Berlioz  here  falls  into  the  error  common  with  his  countrymen.  Why  French  writers  persist  in  speaking 
of  this  A  ndante  con  moto  as  an  adagio  is  difficult  to  account  for. 
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effect ;  and  how  can  the  result  they  have  obtained  be  compared  with  this 
gigantic  song  of  victory  in  which  the  poet-musician's  soul,  free  henceforth 
from  earthly  shackles  and  suffering,  seems  to  launch  itself  radiantly  heaven- 
ward ?  .  .  .  The  first  four  measures  of  the  theme  have,  it  is  true,  no  great 
originality ;  but  the  forms  of  a  trumpet-call  are  naturally  restricted,  and  we 
do  not  believe  it  possible  to  find  new  ones  without  entirely  losing  the  sim- 
ple, grand,  and  pompous  character  that  belongs  to  it.  Beethoven,  too, 
wished  a  trumpet-call  for  the  beginning  of  his  finale;  and  he  very  soon 
regains,  in  all  the  rest  of  the  movement  and  even  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  principal  phrase,  that  elevation  and  novelty  of  style  which 
never  abandon  him.  As  for  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased  the  in- 
terest up  to  the  end,  here  is  what  might  be  said :  Music,  at  least  in  the 
state  in  which  we  know  it,  cannot  produce  a  more  violent  effect  than  that 
of  this  transition  from  the  scherzo  to  the  triumphal  march.  It  was  thus  im- 
possible to  go  on  increasing  it. 

"  To  maintain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is,  in  itself,  a  prodigious  effort. 
Nevertheless,  Beethoven  has  known  how  to  do  it,  in  spite  of  the  amplitude 
of  the  developments  he  has  allowed  himself.  But  this  very  equality  be- 
tween the  beginning  and  the  end  is  enough  to  suggest  a  decrease,  because 
of  the  terrible  shock  the  listener's  organs  receive  at  the  beginning,  which, 
in  raising  nervous  emotion  to  its  most  violent  paroxysm,  makes  the  same  all 
the  more  difficult  a  moment  later.  In  a  long  line  of  columns  of  the  same 
height  an  optical  illusion  makes  the  more  distant  ones  seem  smaller.  Per- 
haps our  feeble  organization  would  accommodate  itself  better  to  a  more 
laconic  peroration.  The  audience  would  thus  not  have  time  to  grow  cold, 
and  the  symphony  would  end  before  fatigue  had  made  it  impossible  for  it 
to  follow  the  composer's  footsteps  farther.  At  all  events,  this  observation 
applies,  so  to  speak,  only  to  the  general  structure  of  the  work,  and  does 
not  prevent  this  finale  being  in  itself  a  movement  of  such  magnificence 
and  richness  that  very  few  others  could  show  themselves  by  its  side  without 
being  crushed  by  it." 


Scena:    "  Nie  nahte  mir   der   Schlumnier,"  and  Aria:  "  All'  meine  Pulse  schlagen, 
from  "Der  Freischuetz,"  Act  II.  Scene  2.  Karl  Maria  von  Weber. 

"  Der  Freischiitz "  (the  hunter  who  uses  charmed  bullets)  was  first 
brought  out  in  Berlin  on  June  18,  182 1  :  it  set  the  seal  to  Weber's  reputa- 
tion, and  has  ever  since  been  his  most  popular  opera.  The  text  was  by 
Friedrich  Kind,  who  took  his  subject  from  a  novel  by  A.  Apel,  of  the  same 
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title.  It  is  pretty  evident,  however,  that  Apel  —  and  very  likely  Kind, 
also  —  had  recourse  to  a  rare  old  book,  the  title-page  of  which  runs  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  Discourses  on  the  Realm  of  Spirits,  wherein  is  treated :  I.  Of 
Spirits  in  general.  II.  Of  mysterious  House-spirits.  III.  Of  Appari- 
tions of  the  Departed.  IV.  Of  Earth-  and  Water-spirits.  V.  Of  Air-  and 
Fire-spirits.  VI.  Of  Spirits  of  certain  Localities,  Cities,  and  Castles. 
Between  Andrenio  and  Pnevmatophilvs.  Besides  an  Index  of  the  most 
important  subjects.     Second  edition.    Leipzig  :  Samuel  Benjamin  Walther, 

mi" 

The  scene  from  "  Der  Freischiitz  "  sung  at  this  concert  is  in  the  part  of 
Agathe,  the  heroine  of  the  opera.  She  is  alone  in  her  house  at  evening, 
expecting  a  visit  from  her  betrothed,  Max.  The  text  is,  in  English  prose 
translation,  as  follows  :  — 

Recitative:  Never  did  sleep  come  near  me,  before  I  had  seen  him!  — 
Yes,  love  almost  always  goes  hand  in  hand  with  sorrow !  Does  the  moon 
laugh  on  his  path  ?     What  a  beautiful  night ! 

Prayer :  Softly,  softly,  pious  song,  soar  up  to  the  starry  circle  !  Sound, 
my  song !     May  my  prayer  solemnly  be  wafted  up  to  the  hall  of  heaven. 

Recitative :  Oh  !  how  bright  the  golden  stars  gleam,  and  with  how  pure  a 
light !  But  yonder,  in  the  mountain  distance,  a  storm  seems  to  threaten. 
There,  too,  by  the  forest  hovers,  dull  and  heavy,  a  host  of  dark  clouds. 

Prayer :  To  Thee  I  stretch  forth  my  hands,  Lord  without  beginning  and 
without  end  !     Send  Thy  angel  hosts  to  guard  us  against  danger ! 

Recitative:  Everything  has  long  since  gone  to  rest;  beloved  friend, 
where  tarriest  thou  ?  if  my  ear  listens  eagerly,  only  the  fir-trees'  branches 
rustle  ;  only  the  birch  foliage  in  the  copse  whispers  through  the  majestic 
silence ;  only  the  nightingale  and  cricket  seem  to  rejoice  in  the  night  air. 
But  what !  does  my  ear  deceive  me  ?  It  sounds  there  like  steps  ;  some- 
thing is  coming  hither  from  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fir-trees.  'Tis  he  ! 
'Tis  he  !  Let  the  flag  of  love  wave !  Thy  girl  wakes  still  in  the  night ! 
[She  beckons  to  him  with  a  white  handkerchief^  He  does  not  seem  to  see  me 
yet  — ■  God !  if  the  moonlight  does  not  deceive  me,  a  nosegay  of  flowers 
adorns  his  hat !  Surely  he  has  made  the  best  shot !  That  betokens  hap- 
piness for  to-morrow  !     O  sweet  hope  !     Newly  revived  courage  ! 

Vivace  con  fuoco :  All  my  pulses  throb,  and  my  heart  beats  vehemently, 
sweetly  enraptured  at  meeting  him  !  Could  I  but  dare  to  hope  that  ?  Yes  ! 
luck  has  returned  to  my  dear  friend ;  he  will  show  himself  true  to-morrow  ! 
Is't  not  deception  ?  is't  not  madness  ?  —  Heaven,  accept  my  tears  of  thanks- 
giving for  this  pledge  of  hope ! 

Of  this  famous  aria  Hector  Berlioz  writes  as  follows :  "  Not  one  of  those 
sighs  of  the  orchestra  escapes  the  listener's  ear,  while  the  young  maiden 
awaits  her  betrothed ;  not  one  of  those  sweetly  strange  rustlings  in  which 
the  attentive  ear  thinks  to  find  once  more  '  the  dull  sound  of  the  black 
fir  rocked  by  the  night  wind.'  And  it  seems  as  if  the  darkness  suddenly 
grew  colder  and  more  intense  at  that  magical  modulation  to  C  major  : 
*  All  sleeps  in  silence.'  With  what  a  sympathetic  shudder  is  one  not  agi- 
tated at  that  outburst :  '  'Tis  he  !     'Tis  he  ! ' 

"  And  above  all  at  that  immortal  cry  that  makes  your  whole  soul  tremble, 
The  heavens  are  open  to  me  ! ' 

"  No,  no,  it  must  be  said,  never  was  there  so  fine  an  air.  Never  did 
any  German,  French,  or  Italian  master  thus  successively  give  a  voice  in 
the  same  scene  to  holy  prayer,  melancholy,  anxiety,  meditation,  the  slum- 
ber of  Nature,  the  silent  eloquence  of  night,  the  harmonious  mystery  of 
starry  skies,  the  torments  of  expectancy,  hope,  half-certainty,  joy,  intoxica- 
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tion,  unbridled  love!  And  what  an  orchestra  to  accompany  those  noble 
vocal  melodies  !  :  What  inventions  !  What  ingenious  contrivances  !  What 
treasures  a  sudden  inspiration  has  discovered!  Those  flutes  in  the  lower 
register,  those  violins  in  four  parts,  those  passages  in  sixths  for  violas  and 
'celli,  that  palpitating  rhythm  in  the  basses,  that  crescendo  that  rises  and 
explodes  at  the  end  of  its  luminous  ascent,  those  moments  of  silence  dur- 
ing which  passion  seems  to  gather  strength,  to  rush  on  afterwards  with  even 
more  impetuosity  !  There  is  nothing  like  it !  it  is  divine  art !  poetry  !  love 
itself!  The  day  when  Weber  heard  this  scene  given  for  the  first  time  as 
he  dreamt  of  its  being  given,  if  he  ever  heard  it  given  so,  that  radiant  day 
doubtless  showed  him  all  days  that  were  to  follow  it  as  very  sad  and  very 
pale.  He  should  have  died  !  What  is  to  be  done  with  life  after  such 
joys !  " 

Suite  from  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46.  Edvard  Grieg. 

/.  "  Morgenstimmung"  :  Allegretto  pastorale  {E  major) 6-8 

II  "  Ases  Tod" :  Andante  dolor oso  (B  minor) 4-4 

III.  "  Anitras  Tanz'' :    Tempo  di  Mazurka  {A  minor)     .     .'.'   .     .     .     .     .     .     .     .  3-4 

IV.  "  In  der  Halle  des  Bergkonigs  " :  Alia  marcia  e  molto  marcato  {B  minor)    .     .     .  4-4 

Edvard  Hagerup  Grieg  was  born  at  Bergen,  in  Norway,  on  June  15, 
1843.  His  first  instruction  on  the  pianoforte  was  from  his  mother.  In 
1858  he  was  sent,  by  Ole  Bull's  advice,  to  the  Conservatorium  in  Leipzig, 
where  he  studied  harmony  and  counterpoint  under  Ernst  Friedrich  Eduard 
Richter  and  Moritz  Hauptmann,  composition  under  Julius  Rietz  and  Karl 
Reinecke,  and  the  pianoforte  under  Wenzel  and  Ignaz  Moscheles.  In  the 
spring  of  i860  an  illness  drove  him  home  ;  but  he  returned  to  Leipzig  in 
the  fall,  and  stayed  there  until  1862.  In  the  spring  of  1863  he  went  to 
Copenhagen  to  meet  Niels  Gade  ;  but,  although  influenced  to  a  certain 
extent  by  both  him  and  Emil  Hartmann,  the  strongest  impression  was 
made  upon  him  by  Rikard  Nordrank's  melodies  to  Bjornson's  songs.  Grieg 
himself  says  :  "  The  scales  fell  from  my  eyes  :  it  was  only  through  him  that 
I  learned  to  know  the  Norse  melodies  and  my  own  nature.  We  made  a 
compact  against  the  weakly  Gade-Mendelssohn  Scandinavism,  and  entered 
with  enthusiasm  upon  the  new  path  on  which  the  northern  school  is  now 
progressing."  He  settled  in  Christiania  in  1867,  founding  and  conducting 
a  musical  society  there  until  1880,  when  he  returned  to  Bergen.     In  conse- 
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quence  of  a  handsome  pension  awarded  him  by  the  Norwegian  Diet,  he 
has  ever  since  been  enabled  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  his  art.  In  1865 
and  1870  he  was  in  Rome,  and  much  in  the  society  of  Franz  Liszt :  he  has 
also  made  frequent  visits  to  Germany,  notably  to  Leipzig,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  out  his  compositions.  As  a  composer,  he  now  shares  with 
Johan  Svendsen  the  supremacy  in  Scandinavian  music. 

The  suite  played  at  this  concert  is  a  collection  of  pieces  from  the  inci- 
dental music  Grieg  wrote  to  Henrik  Ibsen's  drama,  "Peer  Gynt."  It 
consists  of  a  pastoral  movement  entitled  " Morgenstimmung"  or  "Morning 
Mood,"  in  which,  among  other  things,  a  musical  representation  of  sunrise 
is  to  be  noted ;  an  impressive  funeral  march  for  string  orchestra,  in  B 
minor,  "  Ases  Tod"  (The  Death  of  Ase) ;  a  charmingly  graceful  mazurka  in 
A  minor,  also  for  strings,  " Anitras  Tanz"  (Anitra's  Dance);  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly curious  movement  in  B  minor,  for  full  modern  orchestra,  entitled 
"  In  der  Halle  des  Bergkonigs  "  (In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King).  This 
last  accompanies  the  scene  in  the  play  in  which  imps  and  demons  chase 
Peer  Gynt  about,  and  drive  him  to  distraction.  It  is,  from  beginning  to 
end,  one  unintermittent  crescendo  and  stringendo.  Of  its  uncanny,  demonia- 
h  cal  effectiveness  there  can  be  no  doubt:  its  musical  and  artistic  per- 
missibleness  is  another  matter. 


Omphale's  Spinning:- wheel,  Symphonic  Poem,  Op.  31.  Camille  Saint-Saens. 

Andantino  {A  major) 2-4 

The  composer's  preface  to  this  work  runs  as  follows :  "  The  subject  of 
this  symphonic  poem  is  feminine  seductiveness,  the  victorious  struggle  of 
weakness  against  strength.  The  Spinning-wheel  is  but  a  pretext,  chosen 
solely  for  the  sake  of  the  rhythm  and  general  movement  of  the  composi- 
tion. Those  persons  who  may  be  interested  in  looking  up  details  will  find 
on  page  19  (letter  J)  Hercules  groaning  in  the  bonds  he  cannot  break,  and 
on  page  32  (letter  L)  Omphale  mocking  the  hero's  vain  efforts."  * 

This,  like  Saint-Saens's  other  symphonic  poems,  was  written  in  emula- 
tion of  compositions  by  Franz  Liszt  similarly  styled, —  a  form  of  compo- 
sition in  which  Saint-Saens  has  great  faith.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
he  has  said,  or  implied,  that  he  considered  that  Liszt's  symphonic  poems 
represented  the  only  really  new  departure  in  modern  orchestral  music.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that,  although  this  poem  of  Saint-Saens's  claims  to 
be  nothing  more  than  imaginatively  picturesque  and  poetically  suggestive, 
its^musical  form  is  really  well  knit,  and  shows  the  more  important  elements 

*  The  page  numbers  here  given  by  Saint-Saens  refer  to  the  full  score. 
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of  cyclical  form.  After  the  playful,  kittenish  Omphale  figure  has  been 
treated  in  various  ways,  it  makes  way  for  the  groaning  Hercules  theme, 
which  is  developed  in  its  turn,  and  then  returns  once  more,  to  round  off  the 
composition.  Thus  we  have  a  first  part,  middle  part,  and  third  part, —  the 
last  based  upon  the  same  thematic  material  as  the  first, —  which  is  the 
essence  of  cyclical  form.  The  listener  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
the  little  buzzing  figure  in  the  second  violins  and  violas,  which  pervades 
almost  the  whole  composition,  as  suggestive  of  the  whirring  of  the  spinning- 
wheel.  The  Hercules  theme,  first  given  out  by  the  lower  strings,  bassoons, 
and  trombones,  is  worked  up  in  gradual  crescendo,  until  the  foiled  demigod 
seems  to  sink  from  sheer  exhaustion  and  discouragement.  In  his  treatment 
of  the  Omphale*  theme  Saint-Saens  has  followed  Liszt's  lead  in  one  of  the 
latter's  most  characteristic  devices,  the  rhythmical  transformation  of  mo- 
tives. The  theme  appears  in  a  great  variety  of  rhythmic  guises,  now  in 
6-8,  now  in  2-4  time,  now  legato,  now  staccato,  now  syncopated,.  The  work 
is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  with  harp  :  its  instrumentation  is  noted 
for  its  piquancy  and  variety. 


Largo.  George  Frederic  Handel. 

{Arranged for  violin  solo,  harp,  violins  in  unison,  and  full  orchestra  by  Uellmesberger.) 

This  exceedingly  popular  movement  has  a  history  of  its  own.  The 
original  composition  belongs  to  one  of  Handel's  Italian  operas,  "  Serse  " 
(Xerxes).  This  opera  was  written  by  Handel  between  Dec.  26,  1737,  and 
Feb.  14,  1738  :  it  was  first  brought  out  in  London  on  April  15,  1738.  The 
part  of  Xerxes  (the  leading  part  in  the  opera)  was  written  for  soprano 
(or  mezzo-soprano),  according  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  Handel's  day, 
which  was  that  the  leading  part,  whether  male  or  female,  in  almost  any 
opera,  should  be  written  for  a  female  voice. 

The  air  in  question  is  the  first  number  in  the  •  opera,  after  the  overture, 
and  is  sung  by  Xerxes  himself.  The  stage-direction  in  Handel's  score  is, 
"A  summer-house  beside  a  most  beautiful  garden,  in  the  middle  of  which  stands 
a  plane-tree"  Xerxes  is  lazily  lolling  under  the  tree,  and  the  air  he  sings  is 
preceded  by  the  following  recitative  :  "  Soft  and  beautiful  leaves  of  my  be- 
loved plane-tree,  may  fate  shine  through  you.  Thunder,  lightning,  and 
storms  have  never  outraged  your  dear  peace,  nor  has  the  fierce  south  wind 
come   to   profane  you."     This   recitative   is  followed   by  an  air   (marked 
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larghetto    in    the    score),    of    which    the    original    text    is    the    following 
quatrain  :  — 

Serse. —  Ombra  mai  fu 
Di  vegetabile 
Cara  ed  amabile 

Soave  piii.     \Si  tiene  ammirando  il platano.\ 

(Xerxes. —  There  never  was  a  more  agreeable  shade  of  a  dear  and  lovely 
plant.     \Stands  admiring  the  plane-tree '.]) 

The  air,  which  is  quite  short,  has  a  fully  written-out  accompaniment  for 
four-part  string  orchestra  (a  not  too  common  thing  in  Handel's  scores),  be- 
sides, a  thorough-bass  figuring,  which  looks  as  if  the  composer  meant  to  add 
an  improvised  harpsichord-part  at  the  performance.  The  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  air  is  thoroughly  pastoral,  and  the  deeper  emotions  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

But  Hellmesberger,  of  Vienna,  saw  chances  of  enormous  effect  in  this 
simple  melody,  if  not  of  the  sort  Handel  contemplated.  He  has  arranged 
it  as  follows :  he  first  has  the  air  played  through  by  a  solo  violin,  accom- 
panied by  a  harp  (Handel's  original  harmony  being  retained  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  circumstances).  Then  he  has  the  same  air  repeated  by  all 
the  violins  in  unison,  the  accompaniment  being  given  to  more  and  more 
instruments,  until,  toward  the  close,  the  full  wealth  of  the  modern  orchestra 
is  called  into  play.  As  a  piece  of  gorgeous  tone-color,  this  arrangement  of 
Handel's  little  pastoral  air  is  quite  unique  in  its  way. 


Overture  to  "  Tannhaeuser." 


Richard  Wagner. 


This,  for  a  long  time  the  most  popular  of  all  Wagner's  orchestral  com- 
positions, is  now  to  be  regarded  as  a  concert  overture  rather  than  as  the 
prelude  to  the  opera  of  "  Tannhauser."  When  Wagner  remodelled  the  first 
two  scenes  of  Act  I.  for  the  performances  at  the  Academie  de  Musique  in 
Paris  in  1861,  he  found  that  the  form  of  the  overture  no  longer  satisfied 
him.  He  had  developed  his  theories  of  the  music-drama  during  his  exile 
at  Zurich  (some  time  after  the  opera  of  "  Tannhauser  "  was  written)  ;  and  the 
overture  in  its  original  shape,  did  not  tally  with  these  theories.  The  glow- 
ing peroration  made  it  too  much  of  a  complete  composition  in  itself  instead 
of  the  merely  suggestive  prelude  to  a  dramatic  action  which  he  now  desired. 
Another  consideration,  too,  may  have  had  some  weight  with  him  :  the  last 
return  of  the  Pilgrims'  Chant  in  E  major,  with  its  whirling  accompaniment 
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on  the  violins,  was  so  immensely  brilliant  in  its  effectiveness  that  it  might 
well  make  this  same  chant  seem  tame  and  ineffective  by  comparison,  as  it 
appears  in  E-flat,  and  with  a  less  tumultuous  accompaniment,  in  the  third 
act  of  the  opera  itself.  So  he  cut  this  glowing  return  of  the  Pilgrims' 
Chant  from  his  overture,  connecting  the  Venus  Mountain  music  of  the 
middle  of  the  piece  immediately  with  the  new  Bacchanale  he  had  written 
for  the  first  theme  of  the  opera.  He  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  changes 
he  had  made  for  the  Paris  performances  that  he  declared  the  Paris  "  ver- 
sion "  of  "Tannhauser  "  the  only  authentic  one,  so  that  the  overture  in  its 
original  shape  lapsed  henceforth  from  the  theatre  to  the  concert-room, 
where  it  still  remains  in  the  repertory  of  all  fine  orchestras.  Looking  upon 
it  as  an  independent  composition,  a  sort  of  symphonic  poem  in  itself,  and 
no  longer  as  a  prelude  to  the  opera,  Wagner  wrote  an  explanatory,  de- 
scriptive programme  to  it,  such  as  has  been  written  to  more  than  one 
purely  orchestral  composition.  Unluckily,  this  explanatory  programme  of 
Wagner's,  an  exceedingly  flamboyant  piece  of  poetic  writing,  is  not  of  a 
character  to  make  its  reproduction  here  wholly  desirable.  The  main  gist 
of  it  is,  however,  as  follows :  — 

The  overture  begins  with  the  chant  of  the  returning  pilgrims,  as  the 
pious  procession  passes  before  the  mind's  eye  of  the  listener, —  first  heard 
faintly,  as  in  the  dim  distance,  then  swelling  louder  and  louder,  as  the  pil- 
grims draw  nearer,  and  then  losing  itself  again,  as  the  procession  little  by 
little  passes  out  of  hearing.  It  is  evening  twilight ;  rosy  clouds  arise,  laden 
with  intoxicating  perfumes  ;  the  air  is  filled  with  all  the  seductions  of  the 
Venus  Mountain ;  Tannhauser,  the  love-singer,  appears,  and  sings  his  glow- 
ing song  of  love.  He  sees  Venus  herself  lying  on  a  couch  before  him  ; 
sweet  siren  songs  resound  on  every  hand ;  he  is  drawn  on  into  the  interior 
of  the  mountain,  where  the  love-goddess  holds  her  bacchanalian  court. 
Then  comes  the  dawn,  and  the  chant  of  the  pilgrims  again  sounds  from 
afar ;  the  sun  rises  in  his  unclouded  splendor ;  the  rustling  and  whirring 
that  filled  the  enchanted  air  of  the  mountain  now  swell  to  a  billowing  tor- 
rent of  sound,  as  of  the  ecstasy  of  new-born  Nature.  The  pilgrims'  song 
of  redemption  rises  louder  and  louder.  It  is  the  jubilation  of  the  mountain 
itself  now  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  unholiness.  Thus  beat  all  the  pulses 
of  life  to  the  song  of  redemption  ;  and  both  several  elements,  soul  and 
senses,  God  and  Nature,  embrace  in  the  holy,  reuniting  kiss  of  love. 
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Boston  Academy  of 
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Orchestra 


Season  of  1892-93. 


Mr.  FRANZ   KNEISEL,   Conductor. 


Thursday  Evening,  May  18, 1893, 

at  8  o'clock. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Arion  Musical  Club. 


PROGRAMME. 

y 

Goldmark  ;■  -  -  -  -  -  -      Overture,  "  Sakuntala 


„     / 


Weber  -  -  -       Agathe's  Scene  and  Aria,  from     Freischuetz" 

Robert  Schumann      -                                         Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61 

I.    Sostenuto  assai  (C  major)  -----         6-4 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo  (C  major)        -  3-4 

IL    Scherzo :   Allegro  vivace  (C  major)     -  2-4 

Trio    1°:    The  same  tempo  (G  major)  -  -         -         2-4 

Trio  11°:    The  same  tempo  (C  major)   -  -         -         2-4 

III.  Adagio  espressivo  (C  minor)        -  2-4 

IV.  Allegro  molto  vivace  (C  major)  -         -  -         -         2-2 

Max  Bruch     -  -  -     First  and  Second  Movements  from  Concerto  for  Violin 

Wagner  -  -         Elizabeth's  Aria,  from  "Tannhaeuser,"  "0  Lovely  Halls" 

Wagner  -  _____  Overture,  "Tannhaeuser"    V 


Dvorak  -  -  -  -  --  -  -        Patriotic  Hym 

Arion  Musical  Club  and  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Overture  to  "  Sakuntala  "  (F  major),  Op.  13.  Karl  Goldmark,  1832. 

Karl  Goldmark  was  born  at  Keszthely,  Hungary,  on  May  18,  1832.  He 
first  studied  the  violin  at  the  Musikverein  at  Oedenburg  in  1842,  then  in 
Vienna  of  Leopold  Jansa,  and  during  the  winter  of  1847-48  at  the  Con- 
servatorium  of  Joseph  Bohm.  He  was  also  a  pupil  in  the  harmony  class 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatorium;  but  all  his  studies  at  that  institution  were 
cut  short  by  the  revoluion  of  1848,  and  in  composition  he  was  for  the 
most  part  self-taught.  The  year  1858,  which  he  spent  in  Pesth,  was  es- 
pecially devoted  to  earnest  self-directed  studies  in  the  works  of  Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  Robert  Schumann.  He  found  a  firm  friend  in  Joseph 
Hellmesberger,  the  elder,  who  had  much  of  his  chamher  music  and  orches- 
tral and  choral  work  performed  at  his  own  concerts.  For  some  time 
Goldmark  was  known  mainly  as  a  violinist,  and  his  best  known  work  was 
his  suite  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  op.  11  :  indeed,  so  often  did  he  play 
this  composition  in  various  German  cities  that  one  day  a  wag,  seeing  his 
name,  "  Karl  Goldmark,"  on  a  hotel  register,  played  him  the  trick  of  add- 
ing in  his  own  hand,  "  et  suite."  Goldmark's  reputation  as  a  composer  first 
became  universal  through  his  now  well-known  concert  overture  "  Sakuntala," 
which,  soon  after  its  performance  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  Vienna 
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in  1865,  was  given  almost  all  over  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Ten 
years  later  his  opera  "  Die  Konigin  von  Saba  "  placed  his  name  upon  the 
pinnacle  of  fame,  and  in  its  turn  made  the  round  of  the  musical  world, 
excepting  France,  where  foreign  operas  are  hardly  ever  given  until  their 
composers  have  become  recognizedly  "classic."  Ever  since  1875  Gold- 
mark  has  been  recognized  as  the  only  thoroughly  successful  German  opera 
composer  since  Richard  Wagner  :  even  Anton  Rubinstein  has  not  run  him 
very  hard  in  this  field.  Still,  Goldmark  is  not  exclusively,  nor  even  princi- 
pally, an  opera  composer,  although  the  most  unquestionable  element  in  his 
talent  is  probably  his  dramatic  gift :  his  concert  and  chamber  music  have 
won  distinguished  recognition  everywhere,  and  he  certainly  stands  in  the 
first  rank  among  orchestral  writers  to-day.  He  is  an  elaborately  careful 
and  laborious  composer,  writing  slowly,  and  subjecting  his  works  to  search- 
ing self-criticism  before  giving  them  to  the  world.  He  is  of  Hebrew  blood, 
and  has  all  the  conviction  of  the  importance  of  details  that  belongs  to  his 
race.  He  is  a  brilliant  master  of  orchestration,  and  delights  in  the  most 
sumptuous  orchestral  coloring,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  grazing  monotony. 
The  charge  of  a  lack  of  elevation  of  style  and  nobility  of  inspiration  has 
been  brought  against  him ;  but  in  this  matter  he  certainly  does  not  stand 
far  below  many  another  of  his  famous  contemporaries.  His  prevailing 
fault  is  a  tendency  toward  the  theatrical  in  musical  effect. 

The  story  of  Sakuntala  (or  Cakuntala),  in  Kalidasa's  Sanskrit  poem,  is 
this  :  Sakuntala  was  the  daughter  of  a  nymph,  and  was  brought  up  by  the 
chief  of  a  caste  of  holy  priests  as  his  own  daughter,  in  a  grove  frequented 
by  penitents.  One  day  the  great  king  Dushyanta,  while  out  hunting,  came 
to  the  grove,  and,  seeing  Sakuntala,  fell  in  love  with  her.  It  was  agreed 
between  the  two  that  she  should  follow  the  king  to  his  court  some  days 
later,  he  giving  her  a  ring  by  which  she  was  to  be  identified.  Sakuntala, 
engrossed  by  thoughts  of  her  love,  forgot  to  show  the  due  rites  of  hospi- 
tality to  a  powerful  priest  who  was  visiting  the  grove  ;  and  he,  in  revenge, 

flew  England  conservatory  of  music 

(Founded  by  Dr.  Eben  Tourjee.) 
RICHARD   H.  DANA,  President  CARL    FAELTEN,  Director. 
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threw  a  charm  over  king  Dushyanta,  robbing  him  of  all  recollection  of  his 
betrothed  (according  to  Gandharver's  version  of  the  story,  already  his 
wife).  Sakuntala  afterwards  lost  the  ring  while  washing-  linen  in  a  sacred 
stream.  When  at  last  her  family  and  friends  brought  her  to  Dushyanta's 
court  as  his  wife,  he  failed  to  recognize  her,  and  repudiated  her :  her  own 
friends  refused  to  escort  her  home  again,  as  she  was  already  married  to  a 
stranger.  She  was  thus  left  alone  to  her  despair,  when  her  mother,  the 
nymph,  took  pity  on  her.  The  ring  was  found  by  some  fishermen,  who 
brought  it  to  the  king.  At  sight  of  it  his  recollection  of  Sakuntala  returns. 
He  finds  her  once  more,  on  a  warlike  expedition  he  makes  against  some 
evil  demons  ;  and  he  and  she  lived  happily  together  ever  after. 

Goldmark's  overture  to  this  story  begins  with  a  calm,  placid,  slow  move- 
ment, expressive  of  the  quiet  of  the  sacred  grove.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  low  trills  on  the  violas,  'celli,  and  bassoon  are  meant  to  recall  the 
gurgling  of  a  spring  of  water,  in  allusion  to  Sakuntala's  nymph  parentage. 
The  meaning  of  the  two  succeeding  themes  (the  first  on  two  'celli  soli  and 
clarinet,  the  second  on  the  first  violins,  doubled  by  an  oboe)  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  They  are  of  a  sensuous,  languishing  character ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal figure  of  the  first  is  constantly  used  as  an  accompaniment,  or  counter- 
theme,  to  the  second.  Perhaps  these  two  interwoven  themes  mean  Du- 
shyanta and  Sakuntala.  A  short  stringendo  passage  leads  to  a  movement 
poco  piil  mosso,  in  which  a  brisk  hunting  motive  is  introduced,  first  on  all 
the  brass  instruments,  then  dispersed  all  over  the  orchestra  :  this  is  the 
principal  allegro  theme  of  the  overture.  The  work  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  regular  overture  form,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  a  free  dramatic  fanta- 
sia from  beginning  to  end,  very  elaborately  worked  out,  and  scored  for  full 
modern  orchestra  (with  English  horn,  tuba,  and  harp)  with  the  most  gor- 
geous richness  of  coloring. 
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Symphony  No.  3,  in  C  major,  Op.  61. 


Robert  Schumann,  1810-1856. 


Robert  Alexander  Schumann  was  born  at  Zwickau,  in  Saxony,  on  June 
8,  1810,  and  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  on  J#uly  29,  1856.  The  youngest 
son  of  Friedrich  August  Gottlob  and  Christiana  (Schnabei)  Schumann, 
Robert  gave  evidence  of  musical  talent  in  early  childhood.  But  his  incli- 
nation toward  music  was  encouraged  only  by  his  father,  his  mother  being 
strongly  opposed  to  his  receiving  any  musical  education.  Yet  his  fathers 
sympathy  with  his  natural  bent  prevailed  for  a  while,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  take  pianoforte  lessons  of  J.  G.  Kuntzsch,  the  organist  at  the  Marien- 
kirche,  in  his  native  town.     Kuntzsch  foretold  great  things  of  him ;  and, 

indeed,  he  began  to  try  his  hand  at  composition  when  only  seven  years 
old. 

In  1840  the  University  of  Jena  gave  him  the  degree  of  Ph.D.;  and  in 
this  same  year  he  married  Clara  Josephine,  eldest  daughter  of  his  teacher, 
Wieck,  much  against  her  father's  wish.*  When  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
torium  was  founded  by  Mendelssohn  in  1843,  Schumann  joined  the  staff 
of  teachers  at  that  institution  as  instructor  in  score-reading ;  but  here  his 
serious  troubles  began. 

As  a  composer,  Schumann  exerted  the  strongest  and  most  wide-spread 
influence  upon  subsequent  generations  of  musicians  of  any  man  of  his  time  : 
the  Mendelssohn  influence,  bright  and  vivifying  as  it  was,  was  ephemeral 
in  comparison.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  without  hyperbole  that,  leaving 
aside  the  great  classic  masters  from  "Bach  to  Beethoven,  our  whole  modern 
music  in  Germany,  France,  Scandinavia,  and  Russia,  derives  mainly  from 
Robert  Schumann  and  Hector  Berlioz, —  different  as  the  two  men  were  in 
almost  every  particular. 

He  was  one  of  the  greatest  harmonists  that  ever  lived ;  and,  although 
his  lack  of  early  training  prevented  his  ever  becoming  the  consummate 
master  of  musical  form  and  development  that  Mendelssohn  (the  "best 
taught "  composer  of  all  time)  was,  the  profound  and  exalted  character  of 
his  genius  placed  him  beyond  question  at  the  head  of  music  in  his  day.| 

*  Clara  Wieck's  mother  was  divorced  from  Wieck  some  time  after  the  younger  daughter's  (Maria  Wieck) 
birth,  and  subsequently  married  one  Bargiel,  a  Berlin  music-teacher,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Woldemar  Bargiel,  the  composer,  who  was  consequently  Robert  Schumann's  step-brother-in-law. 

t  The  lateness  of  Schumann's  musical  education  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon.  His  first  studies  in 
composition,  under  Heinrich  Dorn,  did  not  begin  before  1830,  when  he  was  twenty  years  old;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  he  was  married  (that  is,  after  1840)  that  a  friend,  dropping  in  to  call  one  evening,  found  him  and  his 
wife  "studying  Cherubini's  '  Counterpoint'  together_/tfr  thejirst  time.'"  With  all  its  imperfections, —  for  it 
was  but  a  compilation  of  notes  taken  down  at  Cherubini's  lessons  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  Cherubini 
himself  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  publication, —  this  was  the  standard  text-book  on  the  subject  in  those  days; 
and  not  to  have  studied  Cherubini's  "  Counterpoint "  was  almost  tantamount  to  not  having  studied  counter- 
point seriously  at  all. 
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He  derived  the  best  part  of  his  technique  in  composition  from  an  arduous 
course  of  self-directed  study  of  the  works  of  Sebastian  Bach. 

As  an  orchestral  and  pianoforte  writer,  he  stands  in  the  very  first  rank ; 
as  a  song  writer,  only  Robert  Franz  can  join  him  in  being  worthy  to  wear 
Franz  Schubert's  mantle ;  and  in  some  of  his  choral  works  he  has  probably 
touched  the  loftiest  point  reached  in  vocal  music  since  Beethoven.  No 
little  has  been  said  of  his  want  of  skill  in  treating  the  orchestra,  but  he 
made  a  great  advance  in  this  special  art  in  his  later  period  ;  and  in  his  earlier 
works,  if  his  orchestration  seem  at  times  rather  clumsy  and  ineffective,  it 
is  still  thoroughly  individual  and  apposite  to  his  style  of  writing,  and  all 
attempts  to  improve  it  have  turned  out  to  be  futile.  What  Schumann  had 
to  say  in  his  music  could,  after  all,  be  best  said  in  his  own  way. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  second  symphony  of  Schumann's  which  is 
worth  noticing  at  once  :  a  sort  of  trumpet-call,  a  short  phrase  of  four  notes 
running  from  tonic  to  dominant  and  then  back  again,  keeps  reappearing  at 
intervals  in  all  but  one  of  the  four  movements  without,  however,  being 
really  one  of  the  themes  upon  which  either  of  the  movements  themselves 
is  built  up.  Sir  George  Grove  has,  not  infelicitously,  called  this  trumpet- 
call  the  "motto"  of  the  symphony.  Indeed,  it  by  its  audible  presence 
plays  somewhat  the  part  in  the  work  that  the  quoted  motto  — 

"  'Mid  all  the  chords  that  vibrate  through 

Earth's  strangely  checkered  dream, 
There  runs  a  note  whose  gentle  tone 
Is  heard  aright  by  him  alone 

Who  lists  with  care  extreme ''  — 

does  in  Schumann's  pianoforte  fantasia,  albeit  more  ideally  and  intangi- 
bly. The  slow  introduction  to  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony  begins 
immediately  with  this  trumpet-call  (on  the  trumpets,  first  horn,  and  alto- 
trombone),  the  strings  playing  running  counterpoint  against  it ;  soon  frag- 
ments of  themes  begin  to  crop  up  in  the  wooden  wind ;  the  tempo  is 
accelerated,  hints  at  the  principal  theme  of  the  first  allegro  are  heard,  the 
trumpet-call  sounding  ever  and  anon  in  the  background.  A  violin  phrase, 
piu  e  pill  stringendo,  leads  to  the  allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

The  first  theme  of  this  allegro  is  an  admirable  instance  of  that  obstinate 
harping  upon  a  well-defined  and  firmly  established  rhythm  that  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  Schumann.  Quite  as  characteristic  and  individual  is  his  treat- 
ment of  this  theme :  he  works  at  it,  he  hammers  at  it,  with  the  utmost 
pertinacity  of  energy ;  it  will  not  budge  an  inch !  A  bold  modulation  to 
E-flat  major  brings  us  to  the  second  theme.  Contrary  to  all  established 
symphonic  usage,  this  second  theme  is  not  a  lovely,  gracious  bit  of  canti- 
lena :  it  is  a  wild,  passionate,  morbid  chromatic  figure,  against  which  a 
stern,  dogged  diatonic  counter-theme  is  pitted  in  contrapuntal  strife.  One 
is  reminded  of  certain  passages  in  the  first  movement  of  Brahms's  C  minor 
symphony  (No.  i),  between  which  and  this  movement  of  Schumann's  there 
exist,  upon  the  whole,  several  points  of  resemblance.  Here,  as  there, 
everything  is  at  the  white-hot  pitch  of  fury.  The  conclusion-theme  is  a 
headlong  bit  of  cantilena  for  the  violins,  repeated  by  the  basses :  with  a 
reminder  of  the  first  theme  the  first  part  of  the  movement  closes.  This 
part  is  regularly  repeated. 

The  free  fantasia,  or  working-out,  is  both  long  and  elaborate, —  elaborate, 
indeed,  in  proportion  as  the  exposition  in  the  first  part  was  concise.  Ve- 
hemence, pushed  almost  to  the  frantic  pitch,  alternating  with  moments  of 
morbid  sensibility,  is  the  predominant  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the 
movement,  the  most  unbridledly  passionate  and  morbid  that  Schumann 
ever  wrote.  A  resplendent  return  of  the  first  theme  ushers  in  the  third 
part,  which,  after   two    episodic   phrases    on  the  bassoons,  clarinets,  and 
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oboes  in  thirds,  makes  way  in  turn  for  a  fiery  coda,  in  which  even  the  fero- 
cious vehemence  of  the  free  fantasia  is  Outdone,  if,  upon  the  whole,  in  a 
somewhat  healthier  and  less  morbid  atmosphere.  At  the  end  Schumann 
asserts  his  victory  in  this  terrific  struggle  by  repeated  crashing  chords  of 
the  tonic  and  dominant.  Victory?  Yes,  if  merely  holding  his  own  is  vic- 
tory; for,  with  all  his  hard  work,  he  has  really  remained  stationary, —  he 
has  not  made  his  three  themes  go  anywhere  ! 

The  second  movement  {scherzo :  allegro  vivace,  in  C  major)  is  fashioned 
upon  the  plan  of  a  scherzo  with  two  trios.  The  scherzo  itself  is  a  hardly  in- 
termittent whirlwind  on  the  first  violins;  the  first  trio,  a  more  cheerful 
movement  in  triplets  on  the  wind  instruments,  alternating  with  the  strings  ; 
the  second  trio,  a  more  measured  phrase,  treated  contrapuntally.  There 
is  a  true  anecdote  about  this  scherzo  which  throws  no  little  light  upon  Schu- 
mann's ideas  of  orchestration  at  the  period  when  the  C  major  symphony 
was  written  :  the  present  writer  has  it  at  first  hand.  One  day  a  musical 
young  boy,  a  pupil  of  Mendelssohn's,  was  alone  in  his  master's  study  in 
Leipzig.  Being  left  to  his  own  devices,  he  moused  round  with  a  boy's 
curiosity,  and  espied  a  manuscript  score  lying  open  on  Mendelssohn's  desk. 
It  was  not  in  Mendelssohn's  handwriting,  and  proved  to  be  a  new  sym- 
phony in  C  major  by  Schumann.  The  boy,  deeply  interested  in  his  find, 
read  it  through,  replacing  it  afterwards  carefully  upon  the  desk,  so  thafr 
Mendelssohn  should  not  notice  its  having  been  touched.  Some  time  later 
Mendelssohn  took  him  with  him  to  hear  a  rehearsal  of  a  new  work  by 
Schumann  at  the  Gewandhaus.  The  boy  kept  dark  about  already  knowing 
the  work,  but  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  symphony ;  but  he  found, 
much  to  his  astonishment,  that  the  theme  of  the  first  trio  in  the  scherzo, 
which  was  written  out  for  strings  only,  in  the  MS.  he  had  seen  in  Men- 
delssohn's room,  had  been  transferred  to  the  wooden  wind  and  horns  !  So 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  transfer  was  made  at  Mendelssohn's  sugges- 
tion. Indeed,  the  boy  (since  grown  to  manhood  and  distinguished  musi- 
cianship) said  afterwards  that  Schumann  was  at  that  time  probably  the 
only  composer  living  to  whom  the  evident  propriety  of  putting  this  passage 
upon  the  wind,  after  the  persistent  and  relentless  whirling  of  the  strings  in 
the  scherzo,  would  not  have  occurred  in  the  first  place.  Instrumentation 
was  an  art  in  which  Schumann  progressed  "wonderfully  slowly. 

The  slow  movement,  adagio  espressivo,  in  C  minor,  begins  with  a  beauti- 
ful, dreamy  cantile?ia,  on  all  the  violins  in  unison,  which  is  taken  up  later  by 
the  oboe  and  bassoon,  and  then  by  the  full  orchestra.  This  melody,  which 
ends  in  E-flat  major,  is  followed  by  soft  horn-calls,  accompanied  by  plain 
chords  on  the  wooden  wind.  Here  we  come  upon  a  device  in  orchestra- 
tion, as  beautiful  in  effect  as  it  is  ingenious,  which  Schumann  has  em- 
ployed with  equal  success  in  his  overture  to  "  Genoveva."  *  This  is  begin- 
ning an  ascending  phrase  on  the  horns,  and  continuing  it  on  the  trumpet 
as  soon  as  it  reaches  a  certain  elevation  of  pitch.  These  horn-calls  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  theme  in  the  strings,  answered  by  the  wind:  then 
comes  a  long  climax,  in  which  the  various  wooden  wind  instruments  call  to 
and  answer  one  another  with  fragments  of  the  first  theme,  the  melody 
being  soon  taken  up  by  the  first  and  second  violins  in  octaves.  When  the 
summit  of  the  climax  is  reached,  the  violins  break  out  into  a  series  of  long 
descending  and  diminishing  trills,  against  which  the  wooden  wind  instru- 
ments carry  the  melody  to  its  close.  The  effect  is  beautiful  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

Then  comes  a  little  interlude,  in  which  a  figure  in  sixteenth-notes  is 
treated  contrapuntally  and  imitatively,  reminding  one  a  little  of  a  similar 

*  A  similar  use  of  brass  instruments,  but  in  the  inverse  order,  is  to  be  found  in  the  trio  of  the  scherzo  of 
Beethoven's  A  major  symphony. 
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passage  in  the  allegretto  of  Beethoven's  A  major  symphony.  These  imita- 
tions modulate  back  to  the  key  of  C  minor,  in  which  the  wooden  wind  again 
takes  up  the  principal  theme,  the  strings  keeping  up  their  imitations  in 
sixteenth-notes  the  while.  This  time  there  is  no  modulation  to  E-flat,  but 
the  second  theme  follows  immediately  in  C  major  :  then  comes  the  same 
climax,  ending  with  the  high  trills  on  the  violins,  as  in  the  first  part  of 
the  movement.  A  short  coda,  in  which  the  dreamy,  sighing  principal 
theme  passes  from  the  first  violins  down  to  the  'celli  and  double-basses, 
brings  the  movement  to  a  close.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  adagio  that 
the  principal  theme,  the  one  upon  which  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
movement  is  built,  lacks  definiteness  of  melodic  outline,  and  approaches  too 
nearly  to  the  character  of  the  Wagnerian  "  infinite  melody "  ;  that  it  is, 
after  all,  but  a  phrase  which  impresses  the  listener  more  by  its  poetic,  emo- 
tional character  than  by  its  plastic  beauty.  But  the  extreme  classicism  of 
this  objection  seems  a  little  out  of  date  now,  and  one  is  rather  impelled  to 
admire  the  fine  musical  coherency  with  which  Schumann  has  developed  a 
phrase  of  this  character  than  to  object  to  a  possible  lack  of  melodic  defi- 
niteness and  distinctness  of  cadence  in  the  phrase  itself. 

The  finale  is  a  brilliant  movement  in  C  major,  of  rather  a  march-like 
character.  In  its  principal  theme  Schumann  shows  himself  especially  as  a 
great  harmonist.  This  is  followed  by  running  passages  in  the  strings, 
against  which  the  wooden  wind  instruments  play  flickering  triplets,  when 
suddenly  the  first  figure  of  the  theme  of  the  adagio  appears  in  the  bass. 
It  appears  again  and  again,  with  ever  greater  pertinacity,  until  it  spreads 
over  the  whole  musical  web  in  contrapuntal  imitations.  It  has  lost  its 
melancholy  character,  and  is  now  full  of  passionate  vehemence.  This 
troubled  spirit  must  be  cast  out !  A  furious  rush  of  all  the  strings  brings 
back  the  march-like  first  theme,  which,  in  turn,  makes  way  for  some 
exceedingly  energetic  contrapuntal  work  on  a  new  figure.  But  after  a 
while  the  theme  of  the  adagio  steps  in  again,  and  is  made  the  bone  of 
contention  in  the  fiercest  contrapuntal  strife,  which  lasts  until  the  comba- 
tants are  exhausted.  The  promised  goal  must  be  reached  some  other  way. 
After  a  solemn  pause  a  new,  genial,  and  sunny  theme  is  taken  up  by  the 
wooden  wind  :  here  is  the  looked-for  help !  Over  rough  paths  or  smooth, 
through  sunshine  or  storm,  this  theme  will  pull  the  movement  through.  It 
gains  more  and  more  mastery  over  the  whole  orchestra.  There  are  still 
battles  to  be  fought ;  but  this  theme  is  ever  victorious.  At  last,  clothing 
itself  in  rich  contrapuntal  adornment,  it  launches  itself  forth  upon  the  most 
brilliant,  triumphant  coda  Schumann  ever  wrote  :  even  the  brilliant  winding- 
up  of  the  overture  to  "  Genoveva "  pales  before  the  magnificent  energy 
of  this  peroration.  The  victory  is  won  !  The  symphony  once  more  shoats 
out  its  trumpet-motto.  Three  crashing  chords,  amid  the  thunder  of  drums, 
announce  its  triumph. 

In  spite  of  Saint- Saens  and  the  Conservatoire  audience,  one  can  hardly 
hesitate  to  call  this  last  movement  the  very  greatest  of  all  Schumann's 
finales.  Together  with  the  last  movements  of  Beethoven's  symphony  in  C 
minor,  Gade's  in  E  major,  Brahms's  in  C  minor,  and  a  few  others,  this  of 
Schumann's  in  C  major  belongs  to  the  not  very  large  class  of  "heroic" 
finales.  Of  the  old  light,  jovial,  and  rollicking  Haydn  rondo-finale  we  find 
here  not  even  a  hint.  Everything  in  it  is  grand,  noble,  and  heroic.  Even 
the  finale  to  Schumann's  D  minor  symphony  is  less  great. 
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Concerto  for  violin,  No.  1,  in  G  minor,  Op.  26.  Max  Bruch. 

/.      Vor spiel :   Allegro  moderato  (G  minor) 4-4 

77.     Adagio  {E-flat  major) 3-8 

Max  Bruch's  G  minor  concerto  has  made  good  its  place  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  modern  violin  concertos.  The  first  movement  {allegro  moderate,  in 
G  minor)  is  in  a  somewhat  unusual  form,  which  probably  is  the  reason  for 
the  composer's  marking  it  "  Vorspiel"  or  prelude.  A  clearly  marked 
phrase  of  four  measures  on  the  wooden  wind  and  horns  introduces  a  meas- 
ure of  cadenza  for  the  solo  violin :  then  the  orchestral  phrase  returns,  and 
there  is  another  measure  of  cadenza.  A  second  repetition  of  the  intro- 
ductory phrase  on  the  full  orchestra  leads  immediately  to  the  principal 
theme,  which  is  announced  by  the  solo  violin  over  a  tremulous  accompani- 
ment on  the  strings.  This  theme  is  principally  remarkable  for  the  strong 
dramatic  effect  of  a  pulsating  figure  in  the  basses,  which  is  afterwards 
treated  thematically  in  the  course  of  the  movement.  The  theme  itself  is 
of  a  half-preluding,  free  character.  At  its  close  a  short  orchestral  inter- 
lude on  the  pulsating  figure  leads  to  the  second  theme,  a  passionate  melody 
in  B-flat  major,  announced  by  the  solo  instrument.     The  rest  of  the  move- 
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ment,  which  is  not  long,  is  but  a  free  fantasia  on  these  two  themes  and  the 
throbbing  figure  first  given  out  by  the  basses.  At  its  close  the  introduc- 
tory phrase  in  the  wooden  wind  is  thrice  repeated  with  its  interspersed 
measures  of  solo  cadenza,  much  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement ;  and 
a  short  orchestral  postlude  leads  to  the  second  movement,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  first  without  intermission.  One  of  the  most  marked  pecu- 
liarities of  the  movement  is  the  introductory  phrase  which  appears  thrice 
at  its  beginning  and  end,  without  having  anything  to  do  with  the  material 
of  which  the  movement  itself  is  built. 

The  second  movement  is  a  beautiful  romanza,  in  which  the  solo  violin 
occupies  the  foreground  almost  throughout.  Its  second  phrase  has  become 
especially  famous. 


Aria :  "  Dich,  theure  Halle,  gruess'  ich  wieder,"  from  "  Tannhaeuser,"  Act  II.  Scene  1. 

Richard  Wagner. 

This  excerpt  from  the  second  act  of  "Tannhauser  "  should  not  properly 
be  called  an  aria,  although  it  is  generally  so  styled  on  concert  programmes : 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  traditional  aria-form.  After  an  orchestral  in- 
troduction it  begins  with  a  recitative,  and  then  passes  on  to  a  passage  in 
free  cantilena,  with  which  it  closes.  The  situation  in  the  opera  is  as  follows  : 
Elizabeth,  niece  of  Hermann,  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  has  heard  of  Tann- 
hauser's  return  after  a  long  absence.  She  has  long  been  in  love  with  him, 
and  knows  that  her  love  is  returned.  She  comes  into  the  great  hall  of  her 
uncle's  castle,  the  Wartburgf  where  the  singing  contests  are  held,  and  where 
Tannhauser  used  to  vie  in  song  with  the  other  Minnesingers,  and  apostro- 
phizes it  as  follows  :  — 

"I  greet  thee  once  more,  dear  hall ;  joyfully  I  greet  thee,  beloved  place  S 
In  thee  his  songs  awake  again,  and  wake  me  out  of  a  dark  dream. —  When 
he  left  thee,  how  deserted  thou  didst  seem  to  me  !  All  peace  fled  me,  joy 
departed  from  thee. —  Now,  as  my  bosom  swells,  thou,  too,  seemest  proud 
and  majestic ;  he  who  revives  me  and  thee  is  no  longer  so  far  away.  Be 
thou  greeted  of  me  !  " 
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Overture  to  "  Tannhaeuser."  Richard  Wagner. 

This,  for  a  long  time  the  most  popular  of  all  Wagner's  orchestral  com- 
positions, is  now  to  be  regarded  as  a  concert  overture  rather  than  as  the 
prelude  to  the  opera  of  "  Tannhauser."  When  Wagner  remodelled  the  first 
two  scenes  of  Act  I.  for  the  performances  at  the  Academie  de  Musique  in 
Paris  in  1861,  he  found  that  the  form  of  the  overture  no  longer  satisfied 
him.  He  had  developed  his  theories  of  the  music-drama  during  his  exile 
at  Zurich  (some  time  after  the  opera  of  "  Tannhauser  "  was  written)  ;  and  the 
overture  in  its  original  shape,  did  not  tally  with  these  theories.  The  glow- 
ing peroration  made  it  too  much  of  a  complete  composition  in  itself  instead 
of  the  merely  suggestive  prelude  to  a  dramatic  action  which  he  now  desired. 
Another  consideration,  too,  may  have  had  some  weight  with  him  :  the  last 
return  of  the  Pilgrims'  Chant  in  E  major,  with  its  whirling  accompaniment 
on  the  violins,  was  so  immensely  brilliant  in  its  effectiveness  that  it  might 
well  make  this  same  chant  seem  tame  and  ineffective  by  comparison,  as  it 
appears  in  E-flat,  and  with  a  less  tumultuous  accompaniment,  in  the  third 
act  of  the  opera  itself.  So  he  cut  this  glowing  return  of  the  Pilgrims' 
Chant  from  his  overture,  connecting  the  Venus  Mountain  music  of  the 
middle  of  the  piece  immediately  with  the  new  Bacchanale  he  had  written 
for  the  first  theme  of  the  opera.  He  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  changes 
he  had  made  for  the  Paris  performances  that  he  declared  the  Paris  "  ver- 
sion "  of  "  Tannhauser  "  the  only  authentic  one,  so  that  the  overture  in  its 
original  shape  lapsed  henceforth  from  the  theatre  to  the  concert-room, 
where  it  still  remains  in  the  repertory  of  all  fine  orchestras.  Looking  upon 
it  as  an  independent  composition,  a  sort  of  symphonic  poem  in  itself,  and 
no  longer  as  a  prelude  to  the  opera,  Wagner  wrote  an  explanatory,  de- 
scriptive programme  to  it,  such  as  has  been  written  to  more  than  one 
purely  orchestral  composition.  Unluckily,  this  explanatory  programme  of 
Wagner's,  an  exceedingly  flamboyant  piece  of  poetic  writing,  is  not  of  a 
character  to  make  its  reproduction  here  wholly  desirable.  The  main  gist 
of  it  is,  however,  as  follows :  — 

The  overture  begins  with  the  chant  of  the  returning  pilgrims,  as  the 

pious  procession  passes  before  the  mind's  eye  of  the  listener, —  first  heard 
faintly,  as  in  the  dim  distance,  then  swelling  louder  and  louder,  as  the  pil- 
grims draw  nearer,  and  then  losing  itself  again,  as  the  procession  little  by 
little  passes  out  of  hearing.  It  is  evening  twilight ;  rosy  clouds  arise,  laden 
with  intoxicating  perfumes  ;  the  air  is  filled  with  all  the  seductions  of  the 
Venus  Mountain ;  Tannhauser,  the  love-singer,  appears,  and  sings  his  glow- 
ing song  of  love.  He  sees  Venus  herself  ly'wg  on  a  couch  before  him ; 
sweet  siren  songs  resound  on  every  hand ;  he  is  drawn  on  into  the  interior 
of  the  mountain,  where  the  love-goddess  holds  her  bacchanalian  court. 
Then  comes  the  dawn,  and  the  chant  of  the  pilgrims  again  sounds  from 
afar;  the  sun  rises  in  his  unclouded  splendor;  the  rustling  and  whirring 
that  filled  the  enchanted  air  of  the  mountain  now  swell  to  a  billowing  tor- 
rent of  sound,  as  of  the  ecstasy  of  new-born  Nature.  The  pilgrims'  song 
of  redemption  rises  louder  and  louder.  It  is  the  jubilation  of  the  mountain 
itself  now  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  unholiness.  Thus  beat  all  the  pulses 
of  life  to  the  song  of  redemption  ;  and  both  several  elements,  soul  and 
senses,  God  and  Nature,  embrace  in  the  holy,  reuniting  kiss  of  love. 
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Overture    to    "  Der   FUegfende    Hollaender "    ("The    Flying:    Dutchman").     Richard 

Wagner,  1813-1883. 

Wilhelm  Richard  Wagner  was  born  in  Leipzig  on  May  22,  18 13,  and 
died  in  Venice  on  Feb.  13,  1883.  He  lost  his  father  (Carl  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  Wagner,  clerk  of  the  police  court,  and  a  passionate  music-lover) 
when  only  six  months  old.  His  mother  (Rosina  Bertz,  of  Weissenfels,  mar- 
ried again  with  Ludwig  Geyer,  actor  and  dramatic  author,  and  at  that  time 
engaged  at  the  Dresden  Hof-Theater,  in  18 15.  Immediately  after  this 
marriage  the  family  moved  to  Dresden,  where  the  young  Richard  was  edu- 
cated, entering  the  Kreuzschule  under  the  name  of  Richard  Geyer  in  De- 
cember, 1822,  two  years  after  his  step-father's  death.  About  1827  his 
mother  took  him  and  her  other  children  back  to  Leipzig,  where  he  entered 
the  Nicolaischule ;  but  his  disgust  at  being  put  into  the  third  class,  after 
having  been  in  the  second  in  Dresden,  made  him  sulk  at  his  studies,  and 
devote  most  of  his  time  to  writing  what  he  thought  dramatic  poetry.  A 
love  for   music  was  first  seriously  aroused  in  him  by  hearing  Beethoven 
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symphonies  at  the  Gewandhaus  :  he  was  then  fourteen  years  old.  He  tried 
to  study  harmony  by  himself  from  Johann  Bernhard  Logier's  "  Praktischer 
Generalbass,"  but  soon  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  His  first  regular  teacher 
in  musical  theory  was  Gottlieb  Miiller ;  but  he  was  wanting  in  application 
and  general  steadiness,  and  Miiller  could  do  little  with  him.  In  1829-30 
he  went  to  the  Thomasschule,  but  worked  no  harder  there  than  elsewhere, 
giving  himself  up  to  a  rather  desultory  study  of  music.  .  In  1830  he  entered 
the  University  of  Leipzig  as  student  of  philology  and  aesthetics,  which 
studies  he  characteristically  neglected ;  but  he  did  now  begin  the  first  ear- 
nest and  energetic  work  of  his  life, —  studying  composition  with  whole- 
souled  devotion  and  perseverance  under  Theodor  Weinlich.  A  symphony 
in  C  by  him  was  given  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  Jan.  10,  1833. 

His  professional  career  as  a  musician  began  in  1833,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged as  a  chorus-master  at  the  Stadt-Theater  in  Wiirzburg,  where  his  elder 
brother,  Albert,  was  tenor  and  stage  manager.  Here  he  wrote  his  first 
opera  "  Die  Feen  "  (after  Gozzi's  "  La  Donna  Serpente  ").  Only  a  few  ex- 
cerpts were  ever  given  until  the  whole  work  was  brought  out  after  his 
death,  at  the  Munich  Hof-Oper,  in  1888.  In  1834  he  went  as  music 
director  to  the  Stadt-Theater  in  Magdeburg,  for  which  he  wrote  his  second 
opera,  "  Das  Liebesverbot "  (based  upon  Shakspere's  "  Measure  for  Meas- 
ure"), which  came  to  a  single  disastrous  performance  at  the  close  of  the 
season  of  1836.  On  November  24  of  this  year  he  married  Wilhelmine 
Planer,  the  beautiful  actress  whom  he  had  followed  to  Konigsberg,  where 
he  got  an  engagement  as  conductor  at  the  Stadt-Theater.  In  the  autumn 
of  1837  he  accepted  the  position  of  Kapellmeister  at  Holtei's  new  theatre 
in  Riga,  where  he  wrote  the  text  and  the  music  to  the'  first  two  acts  of  his 
"  Rienzi "  ;  but  his  ambition  flew  this  time  at  higher  game  than  the  Riga 
theatre,  and,  from  the  beginning,  he  intended  his  "  Rienzi  "  for  the  Aca- 

demie  de  Musique  in  Paris.  In  the  spring  of  1839  his  two  years'  engage- 
ment with  Holtei  was  up,  and  he  returned  to  Konigsberg,  but  only  to  go  on 
to  Pillau,  whence  he,  with  his  wife  and  a  superb  Newfoundland,  set  sail  for 
France  via  London.  In  Boulogne-sur-Mer  he  met  Meyerbeer,  who  gave 
him  letters  of  introduction  to  Leon  Pillet,  director  of  the  Academie  de 
Musique;  Antenor  Joly,  director  of  the  Theatre  de  la  Renaissance  ;# 
Schlesinger,  proprietor  of  the  Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale ;  and  M.  Gouin,  his 
own  agent. 

Wagner  arrived  in  Paris  in  September,  1839.  His  ill-luck  there,  his 
hand-to-mouth  life,  arranging  the  pianoforte  scores  of  Halevy's  "  Reine  de 
Chypre  "  and  quadrilles  for  pianoforte  and  cornet-a-pistons,  his  failure  to  have 
"  Rienzi  "  accepted,  and  his  having  to  sell  the  libretto  of  his  "  Hollander"  to 
Pierre-Louis-Philippe  Dietsch, —  all  these  things  are  well  known  now.  He 
left  Paris  on  April  7,  1842,  with  the  completed  scores  of  "  Rienzi  "  and  "  Eine 
Faust-Ouvertiire,"  and  the  almost  completed  "  Hollander,"  for  Dresden, 
where  he  brought  out  "  Rienzi "  with  such  success  that  he  was  appointed 
Hof-Kapellmeister  conjointly  with  Karl  Reissiger,  of  "  Weber's  Last  Waltz  " 
fame.  "  Der  Fliegende  Hollander"  was  produced  on  Jan.  2,  1843,  but  with 
hardly  as  much  success  as  "Rienzi"  :  it  was  followed  on  Oct.  19,  1845,  by 
"  Tannhauser."    Two  years  later  "  Lohengrin  "  was  completed ;  but  Wagner's 

*  This  was  not  the  present  theatre  of  that  name,  on  the  boulevard  Saint-Martin,  but  the  salle  Ventadour, 
perhaps  better  known  as  the  Theatre-Italien,  now  turned  into  a  bank. 
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participation  in  the  revolution  of  May,  1849,  prevented  its  performance,  and 
threw  him  into  exile  from  German  territory.  He  fled  to  Zurich,  where  he 
lived  for  several  years,  writing  his  most  important  aesthetic  pamphlets  and 
books,  the  whole  text  of  the  "  Ring  des  Nibelungen,"  and  the  music  through 
the  second  act  of  "  Siegfried,"  which  work  he  interrupted  at  this  point  to  write 
"  Tristan  und  Isolde."  His  life  in  Zurich  was  interrupted  in  1855  by  a  visit 
to  London,  where  he  conducted  the  Philharmonic  Society  for  a  season. 
In  1859  he  went  to  Paris  in  the  vain  hope  of  having  "  Tristan  "  given  there  ; 
but  all  he  succeeded  in  doing  was  to  give  two  concerts  of  his  own  compo- 
sitions at  the  Theatre-Italien, —  at  a  dead  loss,  too. 

Through  Princess  Metternich's  influence  his  "  Tannhauser  "  was  given  at 
the  Academie  de  Musique  on  March  13,  1861,  with  a  remodelled  version  of 
the  first  and  second  scenes  of  Act  I.  But  the  members  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  who  could  not  get  through  their  dinner  and  cigar  in  time  for  a  ballet 
in  the  first  act  (that  solemnity  coming  always  in  the  second  act  at  the 
Opera),  made  a  cabal  against  the  work,  and  it  was  soon  withdrawn.  In 
this  year,  however,  Wagner  got  permission  to  return  to  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many except  Saxony.  He  was  received  everywhere  with  enthusiasm,  but 
could  not  find  any  opera-house  willing  to  undertake  "  Tristan."  At  last  it 
was  accepted  at  the  Hof-Oper  in  Vienna,  but  was  abandoned  after 
upwards  of  fifty-seven  rehearsals  as  "  impracticable.''  In  1862  Wagner  was 
living  at  Biebrich,  working  hard  on  his  "  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg."  In 
1864  Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria  invited  him  to  Munich,  giving  him  a  villa  on 
Lake  Starnberg,  and  a  pension  of  about  $600  from  his  own  privy  purse. 
Wagner  was  naturalized  as  a  Bavarian  subject,  and  remained  a  prime 
favorite  of  the  king's  to  the  end.  "  Tristan  und  Isolde  "  was  brought  out 
at  the  Munich  Hof-Oper  under  Hans  von  Billow's  direction  in  1865.  The 
"Meistersinger"  followed  at  the  same  house  in  1868.  Wagner  was  now 
living  at  Triebschen,  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  with  his  second  wife,  Cosima 
von  Biilow,  whom  he  married  in  1870  after  her  divorce  from  von  Biilow 
(Wagner's  first  wife  died  in  Dresden  in  1866),  and  was  hard  at  work 
completing  the  score  of  the  "  Nibelungen."  That  it  was  determined  upon 
to  bring  out  this  tetralogy  at  a  theatre  built  especially  for  the  purpose  at 
Bayreuth  in  Bavaria  is  well  known.  The  corner-stone  of  the  theatre  was 
laid  on  May  22,  1872  (Wagner's  sixtieth  birthday),  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, Wagner  conducting  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
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and  his  own  "  Kaiser-Marsch  "  at  the  old  Markgrafliches  Theater.  "  Der 
Ring  des  Nibelungen "  was  brought  out  at  the  new  Festspiel  Theater  in 
August,  1876.     This  was  followed  in  1882  by  "Parsifal,"  his  last  work. 

The  composer  himself  thus  describes  this  overture  : — 

The  fearful  ship  of  the  "  Flying  Dutchman  "  booms  along  through  the 
storm.  She  nears  the  coast  and  puts  in  to  land,  where  it  has  been 
ordained  that  her  master  shall  one  day  find  salvation  and  redemption.  We 
hear  the  pity-laden  sounds  of  these  tidings  of  salvation,  that  fill  the  ear  as 
with  prayer  and  wailing.  The  damned  one  listens,  gloomy  and  bereft  of 
hope :  tired  and  yearning  after  death,  he  walks  along  the  shore,  while  the 
crew,  languid  and  worn  out  by  life,  bring  the  vessel  to  anchor  in  silence. 
How  often  has  the  hapless  man  been  through  all  this  before  !  How  often 
has  he  steered  his  ship  from  the  sea  toward  the  shore  where  men  dwell, 
where  he  is  allowed  to  land  after  the  expiration  of  every  seven  years  ! 
How  often  has  he  thought  the  end  of  his  torments  reached,  and,  ah !  how 
often  has  terrible  undeception  driven  him  to  set  out  again  upon  his  insane 
and  aimless  voyage  !  To  compel  his  own  destruction,  he  rages  here  against 
sea  and  storm  ;  he  plunges  his  ship  down  into  the  yawning  chasms  of  the 
deep,  yet  the  deep  engulfs  her  not ;  he  drives  her  through  the  surf  against 
the  rocky  cliff,  yet  the  cliff  shatters  her  not.  All  the  fearful  dangers  of  the 
main,  at  which  once  he  laughed  in  his  wild  yearning  after  manful  deeds, 
now  laugh  at  him, —  they  have  no  peril  for  him.  He  is  bewitched  and 
cursed  to  hunt  for  treasures  over  the  desert  waste  of  waters  through  all 
eternity, —  treasures  which  do  not  delight  him,  for  the  one  thing  that  shall 
save  him  he  shall  never  find.  Stout  and  stanch,  a  ship  scuds  past  him  : 
he  hears  the  homely,  cheery  song  of  the  crew,  glad  of  the  approaching  end  of 
their  homeward  voyage.  Wrath  seizes  hold  upon  him  at  their  glad  singing. 
Furiously,  he  sails  past  them,  affrights  and  terrifies  them  in  their  joy,  so 
that  they  turn  dumb  for  fear,  and  flee  away.  From  the  depths  of  fearful 
wretchedness,  he  now  cries  aloud  for  salvation.  Amidst  the  horrible  waste 
of  his  life  among  men,  only  a  woman  can  bring  him  salvation !  Where,  in 
what  land  dwells  his  savior?  Where  beats  there  a  feeling  heart  for  his 
sorrows  ?  Where  is  she  who  shall  not  flee  from  him  in  fear  and  trembling, 
like  these  dastard  men,  who  cross  themselves  in  terror  at  his  approach  ? 
Now  a  light  gleams  forth  through  the  night :  it  flashes  like  lightning 
through  his  tortured  soul.  It  goes  out,  and  once  more  gleams  up  again. 
The  mariner  fixes  his  eye  upon  the  guiding  star,  and  steers  boldly  toward 
it  through  wave  and  billow.  What  draws  him  on  so  mightily  is  a  woman's 
glance  that  comes  to  him  full  of  noble  sadness  and  divine  sympathy.  A 
heart  has  unveiled  its  infinite  depths  to  the  overwhelming  sorrow  of  the 
accursed  man.  It  must  immolate  itself  for  him,  it  must  break  for  sym- 
pathy, annihilate  itself  together  with  his  torments.  At  this  divine  appari- 
tion the  hapless  man  falls  down,  as  his  ship  is  shattered  to  atoms  ;  the 
sea's  chasm  swallows  her  up ;  but  he  rises  again  from  the  waters,  holy  and 
pure,  led  by  the  redeeming  hand  of  his  triumph  -  beaming  savior  toward 
the  morning  red  of  transcendent  love. 

The  opera  of  "  The  Flying  Dutchman  "  was  first  produced  at  the  Hof- 
Oper  in  Dresden,  Jan.  2,  1843,  under  Wagner's  own  direction.  Wagner 
had  shown  sketches  for  it  to  Leon  Pillet,  director  of  the  Academie  de 
Musique  in  Paris,  in  1840.  But  Pillet,  after  showing  some  inclination  to 
accept  the  work,  became  more  and  more  lukewarm  about  it,  until  Wagner, 
in  desperation,  agreed  to  cede  his  rights  to  the  plot  to  him  for  five  hundred 
francs  ($100).  Pillet  subsequently  had  a  French  libretto  prepared  by  MM. 
Feucher  and  Revoil,  which  was  set  to  music  by  Pierre-Louis-Philippe 
Dietsch,  then  chorus-master  at  the  Opera.  The  result  was  the  opera  "  Le 
Vaisseau-Fantome,"  which  was  brought  out  at  the  Academie  de  Musique 
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on  Nov.  9,  1842,  and  made  fiasco.  Wagner  carried  out  his  original  plan, 
finished  his  text  in  German,  and  set  it  to  music  according  to  his  own  ideas, 
bringing  it  out  in  Dresden,  as  above  related.  After  the  first  performances 
in  Dresden,  which  were  hardly  as  successful  with  the  public  and  press  as 
those  of  "Rienzi"  had  been  shortly  before,  Wagner  remodelled  the  coda 
of  the  overture,  extending  it  much  beyond  its  original  proportions,  and 
leaving  it  in  the  shape  in  which  we  now  know  it. 

When  Wagner  conducted  this  overture  at  the  concerts  he  gave  at  the 
Theatre-Italien  in  Paris  in  i860,  Berlioz  (then  musical  critic  on  the  Jour- 
nal des  Debats)  wrote  of  it :  "  He  began  with  the  overture  to  the  ■  Flying 
Dutchman,'  a  two-act  opera  which  I  saw  given  in  Dresden,  under  the  com- 
poser's direction,  in  1841,*  and  in  which  Madame  Schroeder-Devrient  took 
the  principal  part.  This  piece  impressed  me  then  as  it  did  recently.  It 
begins  with  a  fulminating  outburst  of  the  orchestra,  in  which  one  thinks  to 
recognize  at  once  the  howling  of  the  storm,  the  cries  of  the  sailors,  the 
whistling  of  the  rigging,  and  the  stormy  noises  of  a  sea  in  fury.  This  open- 
ing is  magnificent.  It  imperiously  takes  hold  upon  the  listener,  and  car- 
ries him  away;  but,  the  same  plan  of  composition  being  followed  out  con- 
stantly afterwards,  tremolo  succeeding  treniolo,  chromatic  scales  ending  only 
in  other  chromatic  scales,  without  a  single  sunbeam  piercing  through  those 
dark  clouds  charged  with  electric  fluid,  and  pouring  forth  their  torrents 
without  stopping,  without  the  faintest  melodious  design  coming  to  color 
these  black  harmonies,  the  listener's  attention  wears  out,  and  ends  by  suc- 
cumbing. There  is  already  manifest  in  this  overture,  the  development  of 
which  seems  to  me  excessive  upon  the  whole,  the  tendency  of  Wagner  and 
his  school  not  to  take  sensation  into  account ;  to  see  nothing  but  the  poetic 
idea  to  be  expressed,  without  troubling  themselves  about  whether  the  ex- 
pression of  this  idea  forces  them  to  overstep  musical  conditions  or  not. 
The  overture  to  the  "  Flying  Dutchman  "  is  vigorously  scored,  and  the  com- 
poser has  known  how  to  turn  the  chord  of  the  bare  fifth  to  extraordinary 
account.  This  sonority,  thus  presented,  assumes  a  strange  aspect  which 
makes  you  shudder." 


Scena:    "  Nie  nahte  mir   dev   Scliluuamer,"  and   Aria:  "  All'  meine  Pulse  schlageii," 
froin  "Ber  Freischuetz,"  Act  II.  Scene  2.  Karl  Maria  von  Weber. 

"  Der  Freischiitz "  (the  hunter  who  uses  charmed  bullets)  was  first 
brought  out  in  Berlin  on  June  18,  182 1  :  it  set  the  seal  to  Weber's  reputa- 
tion, and  has  ever  since  been  his  most  popular  opera.     The  text  was  by 

*  Berlioz  is  inaccurate,  as  usual,  about  dates  here. 
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Friedrich  Kind,  who  took  his  subject  from  a  novel  by  A.  Apel,  of  the  same 
title.  It  is  pretty  evident,  however,  that  Apel  —  and  very  likely  Kind, 
also  —  had  recourse  to  a  rare  old  book,  the  title-page  of  which  runs  as  fol- 
lows :  ■ — 

"  Discourses  on  the  Realm  of  Spirits,  wherein  is  treated :  I.  Of 
Spirits  in  general.  II.  Of  mysterious  House-spirits.  III.  Of  Appari- 
tions of  the  Departed.  IV.  Of  Earth-  and  Water-spirits.  V.  Of  Air-  and 
Fire-spirits.  VI.  Of  Spirits  of  certain  Localities,  Cities,  and  Castles. 
Between  Andrenio  and  Pnevmatophilvs.  Besides  an  Index  of  the  most 
important  subjects.     Second  edition.    Leipzig  :  Samuel  Benjamin  Walther, 

i73i-" 
The  scene  from  "  Der  Freischiitz  "  sung  at  this  concert  is  in  the  part  of 

Agathe,  the  heroine  of  the  opera.     She  is  alone  in  her  house  at  evening, 

expecting  a  visit  from  her  betrothed,  Max.     The  text  is,  in  English  prose 

translation,  as  follows  :  — 

Recitative:  Never  did  sleep  come  near  me,  before  I  had  seen  him!  — 
Yes,  love  almost  always  goes  hand  in  hand  with  sorrow !  Does  the  moon 
laugh  on  his  path  ?     What  a  beautiful  night ! 

Prayer :  Softly,  softly,  pious  song,  soar  up  to  the  starry  circle  !  Sound, 
my  song !     May  my  prayer  solemnly  be  wafted  up  to  the  hall  of  heaven. 

Recitative :  Oh  !  how  bright  the  golden  stars  gleam,  and  with  how  pure  a 
light !  But  yonder,  in  the  mountain  distance,  a  storm  seems  to  threaten. 
There,  too,  by  the  forest  hovers,  dull  and  heavy,  a  host  of  dark  clouds. 

Prayer :  To  Thee  I  stretch  forth  my  hands,  Lord  without  beginning  and 
without  end  !     Send  Thy  angel  hosts  to  guard  us  against  danger ! 

Recitative:  Everything  has  long  since  gone  to  rest;  beloved  friend, 
where  tarriest  thou  ?  If  my  ear  listens  eagerly,  only  the  fir-trees'  branches 
rustle  ;  only  the  birch  foliage  in  the  copse  whispers  through  the  majestic 
silence ;  only  the  nightingale  and  cricket  seem  to  rejoice  in  the  night  air. 
But  what!  does  my  ear  deceive  me  ?  It  sounds  there  like  steps;  some- 
thing is  coming  hither  from  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fir-trees.  'Tis  he ! 
'Tis  he !  Let  the  flag  of  love  wave !  Thy  girl  wakes  still  in  the  night ! 
[She  beckons  to  him  with  a  white  handkerchief?^  He  does  not  seem  to  see  me 
yet  —  God !  if  the  moonlight  does  not  deceive  me,  a  nosegay  of  flowers 
adorns  his  hat !  Surely  he  has  made  the  best  shot !  That  betokens  hap- 
piness for  to-morrow  !     O  sweet  hope  !     Newly  revived  courage  ! 

Vivace  con  fuoco :  All  my  pulses  throb,  and  my  heart  beats  vehemently, 
sweetly  enraptured  at  meeting  him  !  Could  I  but  dare  to  hope  that?  Yes ! 
luck  has  returned  to  my  dear  friend ;  he  will  show  himself  true  to-morrow  ! 
Is't  not  deception  ?  is't  not  madness  ?  —  Heaven,  accept  my  tears  of  thanks- 
giving for  this  pledge  of  hope  ! 

Of  this  famous  aria  Hector  Berlioz  writes  as  follows :  "  Not  one  of  those 
sighs  of  the  orchestra  escapes  the  listener's  ear,  while  the  young  maiden 
awaits  her  betrothed ;  not  one  of  those  sweetly  strange  rustlings  in  which 
the  attentive  ear  thinks  to  find  once  more  '  the  dull  sound  of  the  black 
fir  rocked  by  the  night  wind.'  And  it  seems  as  if  the  darkness  suddenly 
grew  colder  and  more  intense  at  that  magical  modulation  to  C  major  : 
1  All  sleeps  in  silence.'  With  what  a  sympathetic  shudder  is  one  not  agi- 
tated at  that  outburst :  '  'Tis  he  !     'Tis  he  ! ' 

"  And  above  all  at  that  immortal  cry  that  makes  your  whole  soul  tremble, 
The  heavens  are  open  to  me  ! ' 

"  No,  no,  it  must  be  said,  never  was  there  so  fine  an  air.  Never  did 
any  German,  French,  or  Italian  master  thus  successively  give  a  voice  in 
the  same  scene  to  holy  prayer,  melancholy,  anxiety,  meditation,  the  slum- 
ber of  Nature,  the  silent  eloquence  of  night,  the  harmonious  mystery  of 
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starry  skies,  the  torments  of  expectancy,  hope,  half-certainty,  joy,  intoxica- 
tion, unbridled  love !  And  what  an  orchestra  to  accompany  those  noble 
vocal  melodies  !  What  inventions  !  What  ingenious  contrivances  !  What 
treasures  a  sudden  inspiration  has  discovered !  Those  flutes  in  the  lower 
register,  those  violins  in  four  parts,  those  passages  in  sixths  for  violas  and 
'celli,  that  palpitating  rhythm  in  the  basses,  that  crescendo  that  rises  and 
explodes  at  the  end  of  its  luminous  ascent,  those  moments  of  silence  dur- 
ing which  passion  seems  to  gather  strength,  to  rush  on  afterwards  with  even 
more  impetuosity  !  There  is  nothing  like  it !  it  is  divine  art !  poetry  !  love 
itself!  The  day  when  Weber  heard  this  scene  given  for  the  first  time  as 
he  dreamt  of  its  being  given,  if  he  ever  heard  it  given  so,  that  radiant  day 
doubtless  showed  him  all  days  that  were  to  follow  it  as  very  sad  and  very 
pale.  He  should  have  died  !  What  is  to  be  done  with  life  after  such 
joys 
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Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "  Eroica",  Op.  55  Ijudwig;  vanBeethoven. 

/.     Allegro  con  brio  {E-flat  major)  3-4 

7/.     Marcia  funebre :  Adagio  as sai  {C minor)        2-4 

III.  Scherzo  :  Allegro  vivace  {E-flat  major) 3-4 

Trio :    The  same  tempo  ( E-flat  major) 3-4 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto  {E-flat  major)         2-4 

This  symphony  was  begun  in  1802,  and  finished  in  1805:  its  first  perform- 
ance was  at  the  house  of  Prince  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  in  1805.  Its  full 
title  in  the  manuscript  score  is  "  Sinfonia  eroica,  composta  per  festeg- 
giare  il  sovvenire  di  un  grand'  uomo  "  (Heroic  symphony,  composed  to 
celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  man).  The  first  manuscript  copy  pre- 
pared for  the  French  legation  in  Vienna  was  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Beethoven  had  followed  his  career  with  the  greatest 
interest  and  admiration  ;  but,  when  he  heard  of  his  accepting  the  title  of  em- 
peror, he  tore  off  the  title-page  in  disgust.  Beethoven  never  referred  to 
this  circumstance  until  the  news  of  Napoleon's  death  at  St.  Helena  reached 
Vienna :  then  he  said,  "  I  have  already  composed  the  proper  music  for 
that  catastrophe,"  referring  to  the  funeral  march  in  the  symphony.  Many 
sketches  for  the  work  are  still  extant,  showing  through  what  an  arduous 
process  of  remodelling  and  retouching  Beethoven's  musical  ideas  went 
before  he  could  force  them  to  assume  their  final  shape.     The  "  Eroica  "  is 
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historically  noteworthy  as  the  first  great  "  modern "  symphony,  the  first 
composition  in  the  largely  extended  symphonic  form,  introduced  by  Beetho- 
ven, and  since  cultivated  by  Mendelessohn,  Schumann,  Brahms,  and  others. 
It  was  at  first  received  with  the  severest  criticism,  and  even  a  man  of  Karl 
Maria  von  Weber's  musicianship  and  insight  could  see  nothing  in  it  but  an 
accumulation  of  unmusical  horrors.  More  modern  criticism,  however,  has 
not  hesitated  to  place  it  side  by  side  with  the  ninth,  at  the  head  of  Beet- 
hoven's orchestral  works.     It  is  dedicated  to  Prince  Lobkowitz. 

The  first  movement  begins,  after  two  grand  E-flat  chords,  immediately 
with  the  first  theme,  which  is  begun  by  the  'celli  and  finished  in  the  first 
violins.  Curiously  enough,  the  strongly  characteristic  first  four  measures 
of  this  theme  —  the  portion  of  it  most  used  in  the  development  of  the  move- 
ment —  are  note  for  note  identical  with  the  first  four  measures  of  the  theme 
of  an  early  opera  overture  by  Mozart,  and  also  exactly  in  the  same  rhythm, 
only  transposed  from  G  major  to  E-flat  major:  whether  Beethoven  knew 
this  overture  or  not  is  questionable,  but  certainly  these  four  measures  are 
all  that  this  symphony  has  in  common  with  it.  This  first  theme  is  developed 
at  some  length,  partly  in  passage-work,  partly  in  a  way  that  almost  savors 
of  working-out,  until  a  modulation  by  half-cadence  to  the  dominant,  B-flat 
major,  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  first  subsidiary,  the  sighing  three-note 
fragments  of  which  are  given  out  by  the  several  wooden  wind  instruments 
in  alternation,  the  first  phrase  of  the  theme  being  thus  gradually  con- 
structed out  of  little  bits,  until  the  whole  orchestra  chimes  in  in  unison  on 
the  figure,  and  thus  leads  to  the  second  phrase  in  the  strings  and  wind.  A 
brilliant  climax  in  passage-work  leads  to  a  more  decisive  cadence  in  B-flat, 
in  which  key  the  second  theme  appears,  given  out  by  the  wind  and  strings 
alternately.  The  place  of  a  conclusion-theme  is  taken  by  passage- 
work,  in  which  sporadic  factors  of  both  the  first  theme  and  the  first  subsidi- 
ary crop  up :  at  last  the  first  theme  gains  the  mastery,  and  leads  to  a  repe- 
tition of  the  now  concluded  first  part  of  the  movement.     This  first  part  is 
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especially  noteworthy  for  its  distinctly  modern  character,  for  the  brevity  of 
its  thematic  material,  for  the  amount  of  passage-work  it  contains,  and  for 
the  frequent  resemblance  of  the  treatment  to  working-out. 

The  working-out  proper  (second  part)  begins  rather  dimly ;  but  thematic 
elements  from  the  first  part  soon  make  their  appearance,  and  the  develop- 
ment is  carried  on  with  the  utmost  energy,  and  with  great  elaboration,  the 
true  Beethovenish  fury  alternating  with  moments  of  equally  Beethovenish 

pathos.  About  the  middle  of  this  second  part  comes  an  episode  on  an  en- 
tirely new  theme,  a  lovely  passage  in  the  remote  E  minor,  which  brings  with 
it  a  moment  of  repose  after  some  strenuous  work  on  figures  taken  from  the 
first  subsidiary,  during  which  the  music  gathers  new  strength  to  enter  upon 
some  still  more  energetic  work  on  the  first  theme.  Characteristically  of 
Beethoven,  this  working-out  part  of  the  movement,  after  rising  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  energy,  ends  with  a  few  moments  of  lassitude,  almost  of  collapse. 
The  leading  into  the  third  part  is  absolutely  original,  and  has  given  rise  to 
no  little  controversy.  The  wood-wind  and  horns  have  been  softly  alternat- 
ing with  whispering  tremolos  in  the  first  and  second  violins  on  that  most 
doleful  of  harmonies,  the  chord  of  the  dominant  7th  with  the  minor  9th,  in- 
terrupted by  syncopated  pizzicato  notes  in  all  the  strings :  this  mysterious, 
mournful  wailing  at  last  leaves  the  first  and  second  violins,  deserted  by  the 
rest  of  the  orchestra,  continuing  their  hushed  tremolo  on  the  notes  A-flat 
and  B-flat  (components  of  the  dominant  7th  chord,  B-flat,  D,*  F,  A-flat). 
Suddenly  the  second  horn  comes  in  softly  with  the  first  two  measures  of  the 
first  theme,  the  notes  of  which  are  E-flat,  G,  E-flat,  B-flat  (all  belonging  to 
the  tonic  chord),  while  the  violins  keep  up  their  tremolo  on  the  two  notes 
from  the  dominant.  We  thus  have  for  two  measures  of  melody  running  on 
all  the  notes  of  the  tonic  chord,  but  accompanied  by  dominant  harmony. 
The  incongruity  is  such  that  one  might  think  there  was  a  misprint,  were  it 
not  known  that  Beethoven  insisted  upon  having  the  passage  played  as  it 
stands  when  rehearsing  the  symphony.  The  intention  is  evidently  quasi- 
dramatic :  the  impatient  horn,  tired  of  the  condition  of  atrophy  into  which 
the  orchestra  has  fallen,  tries  to  strike  in  with  the  theme  four  measures  too 
soon,  before  the  orchestra  has  made  up  its  mind  to  leave  the  dominant  har- 
mony for  the  tonic.  The  hint  is  immediately  taken  :  the  orchestra  swells 
the  full  chord  of  the  dominant  7th  for  two  measures  more,  plunging  at  last 
in  resounding  fortissimo  into  the  tonic  harmony  as  the  third  part  of  the 
movement  begins. 

The  third  part  bears  the  regular  relation  to  the  first,  allowance  being 
made  for  a  little  more  extended  treatment  at  certain  points  for  the  sake  of 
different  modulations.  It  ends  with  Beethoven's  first  great  coda,  really  a 
second  free  fantasia,  to  act  as  a  formal  counterpoise  to  the  traditional  first 
one.  But  here  the  working-out  is  no  longer  furious  or  pathetic  :  it  now  has 
a  character  of  sunny,  Hellenic  serenity.  The  movement  ends  with  its  head 
among  the  stars ! 

Of  the  second  movement,  the  world-famous  Funeral  March,  we  will  let 
Berlioz  speak.  He  says :  "  The  Funeral  March  is  a  whole  drama.  One 
thinks  to  find  in  it  a  translation  of  Virgil's  beautiful  lines  on  young  Pallas's 
funeral :  — 

Multaque  praeterea  Laurentis  praemia  pugni 
Aggerat,  et  longo  praedam  jubet  ordine  duci. 
Post  bellator  equus,  positis  insignibus,  Aethon 
It  lacrymans,  guttisque  humectat  grandibus  ora.* 

*  Besides,  he  piles  up  many  pri?es  of  the  Laurentine  war,  and  orders  the  booty  to  be  led  in  long  procession. 
Next  his  warrior-horse,  ./Ethon,  his  trappings  laid  aside,  moves  on  weeping,  and  with  the  big  drops  bedews 
his  cheeks. 
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"  The  end  especially  is  profoundly  moving.  The  march-theme  reappears7 
but  in  fragments  interrupted  by  moments  of  silence  and  with  no  accompani- 
ment but  three  pizzicato  thuds  of  the  double-basses  j  and  when  these  shreds 
of  the  mournful  melody,  alone,  naked,  broken,  wiped  out,  have  fallen  one 
by  one  upon  the  tonic,  the  wind  instruments  utter  a  cry,  the  last  farewell  of 
the  warriors  to  their  comrade  in  arms,  and  the  whole  orchestra  goes  out  on 
a  pianissimo  hold." 

After  this  stupendous  march  the  scherzo  seems  doubly  lively,  yet  without 
any  touch  of  triviality.  The  trio  is  based  on  a  passage  for  three  horns  that 
reminds  one  of  the  old  hunting-calls,  running,  as  it  does,  almost  entirely  on 
the  open  notes  of  the  instrument. 

The  finale  is  one  of  the  few  instances  of  the  form  of  theme  with  variations 
being  applied  to  the  last  movement  of  a  symphony.  The  theme  had  been 
used  by  Beethoven  twice  before :  it  came  originally,  we  believe,  from  the 
last  movement  of  his  ballet,  "  The  Men  of  Prometheus  "  (op.  43).  It  was 
used  again  in  the  XV.  Variations  and  Fugue  in  E-flat  major,  for  pianoforte, 
op.  35  (Beethoven's  opus-numbers  do  not  always  run  in  chronological 
order),  and  now  a  third  time  in  the  "  Eroica  "  symphony.  The  use  made 
of  it,  both  in  the  pianoforte  variations  and  in  the  finale  of  this  symphony,  is 
peculiar.  Beethoven  really  makes  two  themes  out  of  it,  one  of  which  is  the 
melody  itself,  and  the  other  its  bass ;  and,  curiously  enough,  it  is  the  bass 
which  he  takes  for  the  principal  theme,  whereas  the -melody  appears  only 
as  a  subordinate  counter-theme.  What  makes  this  still  more  curious  is  that, 
in  the  original  form  of  the  "  Prometheus  "  theme,  the  bass  is  not  persistent, 
but  accompanies  the  melody  only  at  intervals,  so  that  its  flow  is,  at  times, 
interrupted  by  longish  rests,  while  the  melody  goes  on  by  itself;  but,  in 
taking  this  bass  for  the  theme  of  his  variations,  Beethoven  has  preserved  its 
original  form  unchanged,  rests  and  all.  The  effect  of  these  rests,  when  the 
theme  is  first  given  out  in  plain  unison,  is  peculiarly  mystifying.  One  feels 
that  something  is  wanting  to  give  the  passage  true  musical  meaning,  a  want 
that  is  not  supplied  until  the  contrapuntal  figures  in  the  other  voices  come 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  first  variation. 

The  whole  manner  in  which  this  bass-theme  is  introduced  and  first  an- 
nounced smacks  strongly  of  the  conditions  in  which  it  first  originated  ; 
namely,  of  the  ballet.  A  furious  fortissimo  rush  of  all  the  strings  in  octaves 
leads  to  resounding  full  chords  by  the  whole  orchestra,  ending  with  a  hold 
on  the  dominant.  One  thinks  to  see  the  bevy  of  short-skirted  dancers 
draw  up  in  a  line  with  their  toes  pointed,  waiting  for  the  signal  to  begin  ! 
Then,  as  the  bass-theme  is  given  out  in  short  pizzicato  notes  by  the  strings, 
interrupted  later  on  by  playful  syncopated  ejaculations  from  the  wood- 
wind, you  see  the  dancers  take  their  first  daintily  skipping  steps.  Then 
comes  a  long  rest  :  they  stop  short  and  wait.  Three  sudden  fortissimo 
B-flats  in  all  the  wind  instruments  make  them  start  in  choregraphic  sur- 
prise, with  arms  raised  above  their  heads  :  another  rest  keeps  them  for  a 
moment  longer  in  this  posture,  when  a  soft  hold  on  B-flat  brings  them  down 
again  in  gracefully  sweeping  courtesy,  with  head  bowed  and  skirts  daintily 
held  out  at  arm's  length.  Then  the  pizzicato  theme  goes  on,  and  the  dance 
proceeds.  The  variations  that  follow  are  generally  of  a  contrapuntal,  often 
of  a  distinctly  fugal  character,  except  where  the  melodious  counter-theme 
comes  in.  But  all  this  generally  rather  playful  contrapuntal  work  is  not  to 
be  the  crown  of  the  symphony :  after  the  noble  first  movement  and  the 
solemn  Funeral  March,  that  would  have  been  but  trivial  and  incongruous ! 
Beethoven  adds  a  coda  (poco  andante)  which  for  divine  beauty  and  heavenly 
Hellenic  serenity  can  only  be  compared  to  the  coda  of  the  first  movement. 
It  is  based  for  the  most  part  on  a  slightly  altered  version  of  the  melodious 
counter-theme,  but  gives  rise  also  to  the  introduction  of  a  wholly  new  mel- 
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ody  of  ravishing  beauty.  After  the  ballet  suggestions  of  the  first  page  or  so 
of  the  movement,  this  coda  makes  one  think  of  the  antique  strophe  and 
antistrophe  in  choral  dance  with  which  the  funeral  rites  of  the  heroes  of 
old  were  made  beautiful.  Three  concluding  pages  of  presto,  in  which  the 
principal  melody  is  taken  up  by  the  horns  and  trnmpets,  give  it  at  last  a 
triumphant  character. 

The  symphony  is  scored  throughout  for  the  full  classic  orchestra  (without 
trombones),  but  with  three  instead  of  two  horns.  In  the  score  Beethoven 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  note  that  "  the  third  horn-part  has  been  so  written 
that  it  can  be  played  either  by  a  first  or  a  second  horn-player,"  —  quite  an 
unusual  piece  of  practical  painstaking  for  him  !  The  horn  is  an  instrument 
of  very  extended  compass  ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  any  one  player, 
unless  he  be  an  exceptional  virtuoso,  to  use  the  whole  of  this  compass. 
Some  players  make  a  specialty  of  producing  the  higher  notes,  while  others 
become  equally  skilful  in  producing  the  lower  bass  notes";  but  few  players 
are  equally  good  at  both  ends  of  the  scale,  which  require  a  different  con- 
formation of  lip  and  a  different  embouchure.  A  man  considers  himself  a 
competent  player  for  orchestral  purposes,  if  he  has  mastered,  say,  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  compass  of  the  instrument.  First  and  third  horn-players  are 
trained  to  play  high,  second  and  fourth  horn-players  to  play  low :  the 
medium  register  of  the  instrument  is  open  to  all.  As  a  rule,  too,  first  and 
third  players  use  a  little  smaller  mouth-piece  than  second  and  fourth  players 
do.  So  that,  in  writing  the  third  horn-part  in  the  "  Eroica  "  so  that  it  could 
be  played  either  by  a  first  or  a  second  horn,  Beethoven  had  to  be  careful  not 
to  let  the  part  far  overstep  the  limits  of  the  medium  register  of  the  instru- 
ment. It  was  not  often  that  the  great  man  took  such  pains  to  make  his 
music  playable. 


Iiargo.  George  Frederic  Handel. 

{Arranged for  violin  solo,  harp,  violins  in  unison,  and  full  orchestra  by  Hellmesberger.) 

This  exceedingly  popular  movement  has  a  history  of  its  own.  The 
original  composition  belongs  to  one  of  Handel's  Italian  operas,  "  Serse  " 
(Xerxes).  This  opera  was  written  by  Handel  between  Dec.  26,  1737,  and 
Feb.  14,  1738  :  it  was  first  brought  out  in  London  on  April   15,  1738.     The 
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part  of  Xerxes  (the  leading  part  in  the  opera)  was  written  for  soprano 
(or  mezzo-soprano),  according  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  Handel's  day, 
which  was  that  the  leading  part,  whether  male  or  female,  in  almost  any 
opera,  should  be  written  for  a  female  voice. 

The  air  in  question  is  the  first  number  in  the  opera,  after  the  overture, 
and  is  sung  by  Xerxes  himself.  The  stage-direction  in  Handel's  score  is, 
"  A  summer-house  beside  a  most  beautiful  garden,  in  the  middle  of  which  stands 
a  plane-tree."  Xerxes  is  lazily  lolling  under  the  tree,  and  the  air  he  sings  is 
preceded  by  the  following  recitative  :  "  Soft  and  beautiful  leaves  of  my  be- 
loved plane-tree,  may  fate  shine  through  you.  Thunder,  lightning,  and 
storms  have  never  outraged  your  dear  peace,  nor  has  the  fierce  south  wind 
come  to  profane  you."  This  recitative  is  followed  by  an  air  (marked 
larghetto    in    the    score),    of    which    the    original    text    is    the   following 

quatrain  :  — ■ 

Serse. —  Ombra  mai  fu 
Di  vegetabile 
Cara  ed  amabile 

Soave  piu.     [Si  tiene  ammirando  it platano,\ 

(Xerxes. —  There  never  was  a  more  agreeable  shade  of  a  dear  and  lovely 
plant.     [Stands  ad7niring  the  plane-tree ;.]) 

The  air,  which  is  quite  short,  has  a  fully  written-out  accompaniment  for 
four-part  string  orchestra  (a  not  too  common  thing  in  Handel's  scores),  be- 
sides, a  thorough-bass  figuring,  which  looks  as  if  the  composer  meant  to  add 
an  improvised  harpsichord-part  at  the  performance.  The  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  air  is  thoroughly  pastoral,  and  the  deeper  emotions  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

But  Hellmesberger,  of  Vienna,  saw  chances  of  enormous  effect  in  this 
simple  melody,  if  not  of  the  sort  Handel  contemplated.  He  has  arranged 
it  as  follows :  he  first  has  the  air  played  through  by  a  solo  violin,  accom- 
panied by  a  harp  (Handel's  original  harmony  being  retained  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  circumstances).     Then  he  has  the  same  air  repeated  by  all 
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the  violins  in  unison,  the  accompaniment  being  given  to  more  and  more 
instruments,  until,  toward  the  close,  the  full  wealth  of  the  modern  orchestra 
is  called  into  play.  As  a  piece  of  gorgeous  tone-color,  this  arrangement  of 
Handel's  little  pastoral  air  is  quite  unique  in  its  way. 


Minuet  of  Will-o'-the-Wisps,  Waltz  of  Sylphs,  from  "  The  Damnation  of  Faust." 

Hector  Berlioz,  1803-1869. 

I.     Menuet  des  Feu-follets :  Mo Jerato  {D  major) 3-4 

77.      Valse  des  Sylphes :  Allegro,  mouvement  de  valse  (D  major)  ....     3-8 

The  minuet  of  Will-c'-the-Wisps  comes  in  the  scene  in  Berlioz's  "  Faust " 
in  which  Mephistopheles  sings  his  serenade  to  Marguerite.  The  scene  is 
at  night,  in  the  street  before  Marguerite's  house.  Mephistopheles  enters, 
and,  before  singing  his  serenade,  summons  to  his  aid  an  army  of  will-o'-the- 
wisps  to  hover  round  the  house  and  bewilder  Marguerite's  senses  with  their 
magic.  This  minuet  is  purely  orchestral  :  in  form  it  is  pretty  nearly  the 
regular  minuet  and  trio,  to  which  a  rapid  coda  in  2-2  time  is  added,  built 
upon  the  theme  of  Mephistopheles's  serenade.  As  a  piece  of  orchestral 
coloring,  the  minuet  is  almost  unique :  there  is  in  it  a  peculiar  effect  such  as 
no  other  composer  but  Berlioz  has  ever  attempted,  and  which  Berlioz  him- 
self has  suggested  only  on  one  other  occasion.*  This  is  the  effect  of  fitful 
flickering  light  against  a  dark,  sombre  background.  Suggestions  of  bright 
light  or  of  darkness  are  not  uncommon  in  music  of  the  picturesque  sort : 
the  peculiarity  here  is  the  suggestion  of  bright  lights  in  darkness,  of  light 

and  darkness  at  the  same  time. 

The  Waltz  of  Sylphs  is  an  orchestral  bit  from  an  earlier  part  of  the  same 
work.  It  belongs  to  Scene  7  of  Part  I. :  "  Bushy  meadows  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe  " ;  the  scene  in  which  Mephistopheles  puts  Faust  to  sleep,  and 
summons  the  gnomes  and  sylphs  to  bring  him  dreams  of  love  and  Mar- 
guerite. The  waltz  represents  the  sylphs  dancing  away  through  the  air 
after  the  performance  of  their  magic  task.  The  melody  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  immediately  preceding  "  Chorus  of  Gnomes  and 
Sylphs,"  but  in  a  different  tempo  and  rhythm.  It  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate, fairy-like  bits  of  orchestration  in  all  music. 

*In  the  "  March  to  the  Scaffold"  in  the  "  Fantastic  "  symphony. 
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"  The  Preludes,"  symphonic  poem  in  0  major.  Franz  Liszt. 

Andante  {C  major) 4J4 

Andante  marcato  (C  major) 12-8 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo  {A  minor) 2-2 

Allegretto  pastorale  (A  major) 6-8 

Allegro marziale  animato  (C major) 2-2 

Andante  maestoso  (C  major) 12-8 

The  text,  of. which  this  symphonic  poem  is  the  musical  illustration,  is 
taken  from  Lamartine's  "  Meditations  Poetiques,"  and  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  Is  our  life  anything  but  a  series  of  preludes  to  that  unknown  song,  the 
first  solemn  note  of  which  is  intoned  by  death  ? —  Love  forms  the  enchanted 
dawn  of  every  existence ;  but  whose  is  the  destiny  in  which  the  first  bliss  of 
happiness  is  not  interrupted  by  some  storm  whose  fatal  breath  dissipates 
his  beautiful  illusions,  whose  fell  lightning  blasts  his  altar ;  and  whose  is  the 
cruelly  wounded  soul  that,  on  coming  out  of  one  of  its  tempests,  does  not 
seek  repose  for  its  memories  in  the  sweet  calm  of  life  in  the  country  ?  Yet 
man  can  hardly  resign  himself  to  enjoy  long  the  beneficent  tepidity  which 
first  charmed  him  in  Nature's  bosom  ;  and,  when  '  the  trumpet  has  sounded 
the  alarm-signal,'  he  rushes  to  his  post  of  danger,  no  matter  what  the  war 
that  calls  him  to  the  ranks,  to  find  again  in  fighting  the  full  consciousness 
of  himself  and  the  entire  possession  of  his  strength." 

After  quoting  this  text,  no  elaborate  analysis  of  the  composition  itself  is 
necessary.  Any  one  who  follows  the  above  quotation  from  Lamartine,  while 
listening  to  the  music,  can  hardly  escape  seeing  the  exact  way  in  which 
Liszt  has  illustrated  it  musically.  Both  in  respect  to  its  poetic  significance 
and  to  its  musical  development,  "  Les  Preludes  "  is  the  clearest  of  all  Liszt's 
twelve  symphonic  poems,  as  it  is  also  the  most  widely  popular.  The  work 
is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  with  all  the  instruments  of  percussion, 
but  without  any  of  the  less  usual  wind  instruments. 
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Overture  to  "  Tannhaeuser."  Richard  Wagner.  1 

This,  for  a  long  time  the  most  popular  of  all  Wagner's  orchestral  com- 
positions, is  now  to  be  regarded  as  a  concert  overture  rather  than  as  the 
prelude  to  the  opera  of  "  Tannhauser."  When  Wagner  remodelled  the  first 
two  scenes  of  Act  I.  for  the  performances  at  the  Academie  de  Musique  in 
Paris  in  1861,  he  found  that  the  form  of  the  overture  no  longer  satisfied 
him.  He  had  developed  his  theories  of  the  music-drama  during  his  exile 
at  Zurich  (some  time  after  the  opera  of  "  Tannhauser  "  was  written)  ;  and  the 
overture  in  its  original  shape,  did  not  tally  with  these  theories.  The  glow- 
ing peroration  made  it  too  much  of  a  complete  composition  in  itself  instead 
of  the  merely  suggestive  prelude  to  a  dramatic  action  which  he  now  desired. 
Another  consideration,  too,  may  have  had  some  weight  with  him  :  the  last 
return  of  the  Pilgrims'  Chant  in  E  major,  with  its  whirling  accompaniment 
on  the  violins,  was  so  immensely  brilliant  in  its  effectiveness  that  it  might 
well  make  this  same  chant  seem  tame  and  ineffective  by  comparison,  as  it 
appears  in  E-flat,  and  with  a  less  tumultuous  accompaniment,  in  the  third 
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act  of  the  opera  itself.  So  he  cut  this  glowing  return  of  the  Pilgrims' 
Chant  from  his  overture,  connecting  the  Venus  Mountain  music  of  the 
middle  of  the  piece  immediately  with  the  new  Bacchanale  he  had  written 
for  the  first  theme  of  the  opera.  He  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  changes 
he  had  made  for  the  Paris  performances  that  he  declared  the  Paris  "  ver- 
sion "  of  "  Tannhauser  "  the  only  authentic  one,  so  that  the  overture  in  its 
original  shape  lapsed  henceforth  from  the  theatre  to  the  concert-room, 
where  it  still  remains  in  the  repertory  of  all  fine  orchestras.  Looking  upon 
it  as  an  independent  composition,  a  sort  of  symphonic  poem  in  itself,  and 
no  longer  as  a  prelude  to  the  opera,  Wagner  wrote  an  explanatory,  de- 
scriptive programme  to  it,  such  as  has  been  written  to  more  than  one 
purely  orchestral  composition.  Unluckily,  this  explanatory  programme  of 
Wagner's,  an  exceedingly  flamboyant  piece  of  poetic  writing,  is  not  of  a 
character  to  make  its  reproduction  here  wholly  desirable.  The  main  gist 
of  it  is,  however,  as  follows  :  — 

The  overture  begins  with  the  chant  of  the  returning  pilgrims,  as  the 
pious  procession  passes  before  the  mind's  eye  of  the  listener, —  first  heard 
faintly,  as  in  the  dim  distance,  then  swelling  louder  and  louder,  as  the  pil- 
grims draw  nearer,  and  then  losing  itself  again,  as  the  procession  little  by 
little  passes  out  of  hearing.  It  is  evening  twilight ;  rosy  clouds  arise,  laden 
with  intoxicating  perfumes  ;  the  air  is  filled  with  all  the  seductions  of  the 
Venus  Mountain ;  Tannhauser,  the  love-singer,  appears,  and  sings  his  glow- 
ing song  of  love.  He  sees  Venus  herself  lying  on  a  couch  before  him ; 
sweet  siren  songs  resound  on  every  hand ;  he  is  drawn  on  into  the  interior 
of  the  mountain,  where  the  love-goddess  holds  her  bacchanalian  court. 
Then  comes  the  dawn,  and  the  chant  of  the  pilgrims  again  sounds  from 
afar ;  the  sun  rises  in  his  unclouded  splendor ;  the  rustling  and  whirring 
that  filled  the  enchanted  air  of  the  mountain  now  swell  to  a  billowing  tor- 
rent of  sound,  as  of  the  ecstasy  of  new-born  Nature.  The  pilgrims'  song 
of  redemption  rises  louder  and  louder.  It  is  the  jubilation  of  the  mountain 
itself  now  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  unholiness.  Thus  beat  all  the  pulses 
of  life  to  the  song  of  redemption  ;  and  both  several  elements,  soul  and 
senses,  God  and  Nature,  embrace  in  the  holy,  reuniting  kiss  of  love. 
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Soena:    "  Nie  nahte  mir  der  Schlummer,"  and  Aria 
from  "  Der  Freischuetz,"  Act  II.  Scene  2. 


[All'  meine  Pulse  schlageu," 
Karl  Maria  von  Weber. 


"Der  Freischutz "  (the  hunter  who  uses  charmed  bullets)  was  first 
brought  out  in  Berlin  on  June  18,  182 1 :  it  set  the  seal  to  Weber's  reputa- 
tion, and  has  ever  since  been  his  most  popular  opera.  The  text  was  by 
Friedrich  Kind,  who  took  his  subject  from  a  novel  by  A.  Apel,  of  the  same 
title.  It  is  pretty  evident,  however,  that  Apel  —  and  very  likely  Kind, 
also  —  had  recourse  to  a  rare  old  book,  the  title-page  of  which  runs  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  Discourses  on  the  Realm  of  Spirits,  wherein  is  treated :  I.  Of 
Spirits  in  general.  II.  Of  mysterious  House-spirits.  III.  Of  Appari- 
tions of  the  Departed.  IV.  Of  Earth-  and  Water-spirits.  V.  Of  Air-  and 
Fire-spirits.  VI.  Of  Spirits  of  certain  Localities,  Cities,  and  Castles. 
Between  Andrenio  and  Pnevmatophilvs.  Besides  an  Index  of  the  most 
important  subjects.     Second  edition.    Leipzig  :  Samuel  Benjamin  Walther, 

1731." 

The  scene  from  "  Der  Freischutz  "  sung  at  this  concert  is  in  the  part  of 
Agathe,  the  heroine  of  the  opera.     She  is  alone  in  her  house  at  evening, 
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expecting  a  visit  from  her  betrothed,  Max.  The  text  is,  in  English  prose 
translation,  as  follows  :  — 

Recitative:  Never  did  sleep  come  near  me,  before  I  had  seen  him!  — 
Yes,  love  almost  always  goes  hand  in  hand  with  sorrow !  Does  the  moon 
laugh  on  his  path  ?     What  a  beautiful  night ! 

Prayer :  Softly,  softly,  pious  song,  soar  up  to  the  starry  circle  !  Sound, 
my  song !     May  my  prayer  solemnly  be  wafted  up  to  the  hall  of  heaven. 

Recitative :  Oh  !  how  bright  the  golden  stars  gleam,  and  with  how  pure  a 
light !  But  yonder,  in  the  mountain  distance,  a  storm  seems  to  threaten. 
There,  too,  by  the  forest  hovers,  dull  and  heavy,  a  host  of  dark  clouds. 

Prayer :  To  Thee  I  stretch  forth  my  hands,  Lord  without  beginning  and 
without  end !     Send  Thy  angel  hosts  to  guard  us  against  danger ! 

Recitative:  Everything  has  long  since  gone  to  rest;  beloved  friend, 
where  tarriest  thou  ?  If  my  ear  listens  eagerly,  only  the  fir-trees'  branches 
rustle  ;  only  the  birch  foliage  in  the  copse  whispers  through  the  majestic 
silence ;  only  the  nightingale  and  cricket  seem  to  rejoice  in  the  night  air. 
But  what !  does  my  ear  deceive  me  ?  It  sounds  there  like  steps  ;  some- 
thing is  coming  hither  from  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fir-trees.  'Tis  he ! 
'Tis  he !  Let  the  flag  of  love  wave !  Thy  girl  wakes  still  in  the  night ! 
[She  beckons  to  him  with  a  white  handkerchief^  He  does  not  seem  to  see  me 
yet  —  God !  if  the  moonlight  does  not  deceive  me,  a  nosegay  of  flowers 
adorns  his  hat !  Surely  he  has  made  the  best  shot !  That  betokens  hap- 
piness for  to-morrow  !     O  sweet  hope  !     Newly  revived  courage  ! 

Vivace  con  fuoco :  All  my  pulses  throb,  and  my  heart  beats  vehemently, 
sweetly  enraptured  at  meeting  him  !  Could  I  but  dare  to  hope  that  ?  Yes  ! 
luck  has  returned  to  my  dear  friend ;  he  will  show  himself  true  to-morrow  ! 
Is't  not  deception  ?  is't  not  madness  ?  —  Heaven,  accept  my  tears  of  thanks- 
giving for  this  pledge  of  hope  ! 

Of  this  famous  aria  Hector  Berlioz  writes  as  follows :  "  Not  one  of  those 
sighs  of  the  orchestra  escapes  the  listener's  ear,  while  the  young  maiden 
awaits  her  betrothed ;  not  one  of  those  sweetly  strange  rustlings  in  which 
the  attentive  ear  thinks  to  find  once  more  '  the  dull  sound  of  the  black 
fir  rocked  by  the  night  wind.'  And  it  seems  as  if  the  darkness  suddenly 
grew  colder  and  more  intense  at  that  magical  modulation  to  C  major  : 
'  All  sleeps  in  silence.'  With  what  a  sympathetic  shudder  is  one  not  agi- 
tated at  that  outburst :  '  'Tis  he  !     'Tis  he  ! ' 

"  And  above  all  at  that  immortal  cry  that  makes  your  whole  soul  tremble, 
The  heavens  are  open  to  me  ! ' 

"  No,  no,  it  must  be  said,  never  was  there  so  fine  an  air.  Never  did 
any  German,  French,  or  Italian  master  thus  successively  give  a  voice  in 
the  same  scene  to  holy  prayer,  melancholy,  anxiety,  meditation,  the  slum- 
ber of  Nature,  the  silent  eloquence  of  night,  the  harmonious  mystery  of 
starry  skies,  the  torments  of  expectancy,  hope,  half-certainty,  joy,  intoxica- 
tion, unbridled  love !  And  what  an  orchestra  to  accompany  those  noble 
vocal  melodies  !  What  inventions  !  What  ingenious  contrivances  !  What 
treasures  a  sudden  inspiration  has  discovered !  Those  flutes  in  the  lower 
register,  those  violins  in  four  parts,  those  passages  in  sixths  for  violas  and 
'celli,  that  palpitating  rhythm  in  the  basses,  that  crescendo  that  rises  and 
explodes  at  the  end  of  its  luminous  ascent,  those  moments  of  silence  dur- 
ing which  passion  seems  to  gather  strength,  to  rush  on  afterwards  with  even 
more  impetuosity  !  There  is  nothing  like  it !  it  is  divine  art !  poetry  !  love 
itself!  The  day  when  Weber  heard  this  scene  given  for  the  first  time  as 
he  dreamt  of  its  being  given,  if  he  ever  heard  it  given  so,  that  radiant  day 
doubtless  showed  him  all  days  that  were  to  follow  it  as  very  sad  and  very 
pale.  He  should  have  died  !  What  is  to  be  done  with  life  after  such 
joys !  " 
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Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor.  Franz  Schubert. 

/.     Allegro  moderate  (B  minor) .     3-4 

II.     Andante  con  moto  {J£  major)  . 3-8 

Franz  Peter  Schubert  was  born  in  Vienna  on  Jan.  31,  1797,  and  died 
there  on  Nov.  19,  1828.  The  family  came  originally  from  Zuckmantel,  in 
Austrian  Silesia.  Schubert's  grandfather  was  a  peasant  at  Neudorf  in 
Moravia.  His  father  went  to  Vienna  to  study,  and  afterwards  became 
assistant  teacher  at  a  school  in  the  Leopold-Stadt  in  1784,  schoolmaster 
in  the  Lichtenthal  in  1786,  and  master  of  the  parish  school  in  the  Rossau 
district  in  1817  or  18 18.  His  mother,  Elisabeth  Vitz  (or  Fitz),  was  a  Vienna 
cook.  Franz  was  first  taught  the  violin  by  his  father,  and  the  pianoforte 
by  his  elder  brother  Ignaz.  But  he  was  soon  put  under  Michael  Holzer, 
choir-master  of  the  parish,  for  violin,  pianoforte,  organ,  singing,  and 
thorough-bass.  His  progress  was  astonishingly  rapid.  He  was  first  so- 
prano at  the  Lichtenthal  Church  before  he  was  eleven,  and  already 
played  violin  solos  in  church  and  composed  songs  and  instrumental  pieces 
at  home.  In  October,  1808,  he  was  sent  to  the  Imperial  Convict,  the  pre- 
paratory school  for  singers  in  the  Hof-Kapelle,  to  finish  his  education.  He 
soon  rose  to  the  position  of  first  violin  in  the  orchestra  formed  by  the 
school-boys,  and  composed  pieces  in  larger  and  larger  forms  for  it,  writing 
his  first  symphony  in  18 13.  He  was  now  sixteen,  and  his  regular  time  at 
the  Convict  was  up  :  his  standing  in  music  was  very  high,  but  lamentably 
low  in  all  other  departments.  Still,  the  emperor  made  a  special  exception 
in  his  favor,  assuring  him  a  foundation  scholarship  if  he  would  study 
enough  during  the  ensuing  vacation  to  pass  the  examination.  But  he  never 
did  it,  and  his  connection  with  the  school  came  to  an  end.  To  avoid  being 
drafted  into  the  army,  he  went  for  a  few  months  to  the  Normal  School  of 
St.  Anna,  to  fit  himself  for  teaching  the  elementary  classes  at  his  father's 
school  in  the  Lichtenthal.  He  taught  there  three  years.  During  his  time 
at  the  Convict  he  had  studied  many  of  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  scores  by 
himself,  and  some  of  Beethoven's.  After  leaving  the  school,  he  began  to 
turn  his  attention  to  Gluck  and  to  Beethoven's  greater  works ;  but  Mozart 
was  still  his  favorite. 

While  teaching  at  his  father's  school,  he  composed  a  good  deal, —  among 
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other  things,  his  first  mass,  which  so  delighted  Salieri  that  he  insisted  upon 
giving  him  some  lessons,  and  ever  after  spoke  of  him  as  his  pupil,  although 
the  lessons  did  not  probably  amount  to  much.  In  fact,  Schubert,  although 
he  had  excellent  teachers,  may  be  said  to  have  been  virtually  almost  self- 
taught.  His  rapidity  and  sureness  of  comprehension  seem  to  have  absolutely 
dazed  his  teachers,  and  all  they  did,  after  the  first  lesson  or  two,  was  to  sit 
by  and  see  him  go  ahead  :  of  really  thorough  schooling  and  criticism  he  had 
next  to  none.  Toward  the  end  of  1814  he  met  the  poet  Mayrhofer,  and  set 
many  of  his  verses  to  music.  With  the  year  18 15  began  his  remarkable 
and  almost  unprecedented  fertility  as  a  composer.  During  this  one  year  he 
wrote  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  compositions,  mostly  songs ;  but  among 
them  we  find  also  four  operettas,  one  grand  opera,  a  symphony,  and  several 
other  works  in  large  forms.  Next  year  he  wrote  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,  and  in  18 17  sixty-nine  compositions.  In  18 16  he  applied  for  the  posi- 
tion of  director  of  the  new  Government  Music-school  at  Laybach,  near  Tri- 
este ;  but  his  application  was  refused.  So,  in  order  to  give  up  his  whole  time 
to  composition,  he  left  his  father's  school,  and  moved  to  Vienna,  where  he 
took  rooms  with  one  Franz  von  Schober,  a  young  man  of  good  birth,  who  had 
come  to  the  capital  to  enter  the  university.  How  Schubert  now  managed 
to  live  —  unless  von  Schober  good-naturedly  footed  all  the  bills  —  is  a  mys- 
tery. He  had  no  money.  He  began  by  giving  a  few  private  lessons,  but  soon 
gave  them  up.  He  made  influential  friends,  to  be  sure,  and  they  were  anx- 
ious enough  to  help  him  ;  but  he  was  an  almost  impossible  person  to  help, — ■ 
a  true  man  of  the  people,  who  could  never  get  on  in  polite  society.  He  pub- 
lished next  to  nothing,  and  was,  moreover,  extremely  careless  and  reckless 
in  his  mode  of  life,  being  passionately  fond  of  a  good  time  in  the  shape  of 
beating  the  town  and  lounging  at  wine-shops.  He  wrote  not  a  few  of  his 
songs  on  tavern  tables.  In  18 18,  however,  he  became  music-teacher  to  the 
family  of  Count  Johann  Eszterhazy,  passing  the  summer  at  Zelesz  and  the 
winter  in  Vienna.  This  gave  him  enough  money  to  make  a  trip  through 
Upper  Austria,  in  the  summer  of  1819,  with  his  friend  Vogl,  the  famous 
singer.  On  Feb.  28,  18 19,  his  setting  of  Goethe's  Schafers  Klagelied  was 
sung  by  Jager  at  a  concert :  this  was  the  first  public  performance  of  any 
composition  of  Schubert's.  Vogl  interested  the  manager  of  the  Karnthner- 
thor  Theater  in  Schubert  about  this  time,  the  result  of  which  was  the  pro- 
duction of  his  opera,  "  Die  Zwillingsb ruder,"  at  that  theatre  on  June  14,  1820. 
But  Schubert  himself  cared  so  little  for  the  whole  business  that  he  did  not 
even  sit  out  the  first  performance. 

As  a  composer,  Schubert  is  probably  a  unique  example  of  high  natural 
genius,  little  taught  and  trained,  working  successfully  in  not  only  the  smaller, 
but  in  the  larger  and  largest  musical  forms.  His  works  give  evidence  both 
of  the  splendor  of  his  resources  and  of  the  evil  results  of  lack  of  technical 
culture,  coupled  with  the  most  astounding  facility.  His  sense  for  musical 
form,  albeit  not  comparable  to  that  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Beethoven,  was 
still  surprising  in  one  of  such  scant  training,  and  who  wrote  so  carelessly, — 
especially  in  one  who  heard  so  few  of  his  own  larger  works  given  or  even 
tried  over.  As  a  pioneer  in  new  directions,  his  one  great  feat  was  estab- 
lishing the  form  of  the  German  Lied.  As  an  irremediable  loss  to  the  Art 
of  Music,  his  early  death  may  rank  next  to  Mozart's  in  robbing  the  world 
of  unknown  and  unknowable  treasures. 

The  first  movement  of  this  fragment  of  a  symphony  is  noteworthy  for  its 
absolute  clearness  of  form.  The  first  theme,  which  is  just'  eight  measures 
long,  is  immediately  announced  by  the  'celli  and  double-basses  in  octaves  : 
then  follows  a  softly  rustling,  restless  phrase  in  the  first  and  second  violins, 
over  a  throbbing  pizzicato  accompaniment  in  the  violas  and  basses,  which 
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is  properly  to  be  regarded  as  a  counter-theme  to  the  first  subsidiary,  which 
latter  makes  its  appearance  four  measures  later  in  the  first  oboe  and  clarinet 
in  unison.  This  subsidiary,  with  its  restless  counter-theme,  is  developed 
briefly  in  crescendo,  until  its  progress  is  interupted  by  two  loud  chords  for 
the  full  orchestra, —  like  stertorous,  spasmodic  breathing  in  uneasy  sleep, — 
followed  by  a  sort  of  sigh  in  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns,  after  which 
the  development  continues  for  five  measures  more,  when  it  is  cut  short  by 
more  spasmodic  snortings  of  the  full  orchestra.  Four  measures  of  transi- 
tion, on  the  horns  and  bassoons,  lead  to  the  key  of  G  major.  After  two 
preparatory  measures  of  syncopated  accompaniment  (the  bass  in  the 
double-basses  pizzicati,  the  middle  parts  in  the  violas  and  clarinets)  the 
second  theme  is  given  out  by  the  'celli, —  a  melody  of  entrancing  grace,  but 
which  has  the  peculiarity  that  its  first  phrase  seems  either  to  end  with  one 
foot  in  the  air  or  else  to  lead  to  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  itself.  This 
time  it  is  repeated  by  the  first  and  second  violins  in  octaves,  ending  liter- 
ally with  one  foot  in  the  air.  A  measure's  rest  is  followed  by  some  stormy 
chord-passages  for  the  whole  orchestra,  after  which  one  of  the  figures  frcm 
the  second  theme  is  worked  up  in  contrapuntal  imitation,  by  way  of  con- 
clusion-theme :  at  last,  when  the  wind  instruments  chime  in,  it  assumes 
the  character  of  a  veritable  Beethovenish  coda.  This  ends  the  first  part 
of  the  movement,  which  is  one  of  the  most  concisely  exposed  since  Mozart 
and  Haydn,  although  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  themes  is  essentially 
modern. 

The  working-out  is  elaborate,  now  mysterious,  now  stormy,  contrapuntal 
elements  being  especially  prominent  in  it.  The  leading  up  to  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  absolutely  masterly,  and  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
extraordinarily  abrupt  transition  from  the  first  subsidiary  to  the  second  theme 
in  the  first  part.  The  third  part  is  there  before  you  know  it,  so  cunningly, 
almost  slyly,  is  it  led  up  to.  Curiously  enough,  it  does  not  begin  with 
a  return  of  the  first  theme,  but  with  the  restless  counter-theme  to  the  first 
subsidiary,  which  comes  in  regularly  in  the  tonic  B  minor.  From  this 
point  onward,  however,  the  third  part  bears  quite  the  regular,  traditional 
relations  to  the  first,  the  second  theme  coming  in  in  D  major.  A  short 
coda  brings  the  movement  to  a  close. 

The  second  movement  is  in  rather  an  unusual  form  for  a  symphonic  slow 
movement :  it  consists  virtually  of  the  first  part  of  a  movement  in  the  regu- 
lar sonata-form,  repeated  over  again  with  but  little  variation,  and  then 
a  brief  coda.  One  feels  almost  as  if  Schubert  had  originally  intended  to 
write  the  movement  in  fully  developed  sonata-form, —  the  form  in  which 
first  allegro  movements  are  regularly  written, —  but  found,  after  he  had  re- 
peated his  first  part,  that,  owing  to  the  slow  tempo,  the  movement  was  already 
long  enough,  and  would  only  bear  the  addition  of  a  short  coda.  If  this  is  so, 
it  is  certainly  the  only  instance  known  in  which  he  had  any  compunctions 
about  making  a  movement  too  long. 

The  first  theme  is  of  the  regulation  length  of  sixteen  measures ;  but  its 
construction  is  none  the  less  peculiar.  Its  real  first  and  second  sections 
(of  four  measures  each)  are  each  preceded  by  two  introductory  measures  in 
the  horns  and  bassoons,  over  a  descending  pizzicato  bass.  This  makes 
twelve  measures,  so  that  the  remaining  four  measures  of  the  theme  come 
in  rather  curiously,  almost  as  a  gratuitous  tag.  The  result  is  that  the 
theme,  in  spite  of  its  regulation  number  of  measures,  seems  to  be  in  three 
sections  instead  of  four.  After  having  thus  been  played  through  in  E 
major,  it  is  immediately  repeated  in  E  minor.  Then  comes  the  first  subsid- 
iary (in  E  major),  a  glorious  theme  in  the  full  orchestra,  that  reminds  one 
of  one  of  the  grandest  moments  in  the  trio  of  the  scherzo  in  the  composer's 
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great  C  major  symphony  (No.  9).  This  is  followed  by  a  little  play  with 
the  first  theme,  when  a  long  G-sharp  in  the  first  violins,  rising  to  its  octave, 
and  then  falling  to  E,  introduces  the  second  theme  in  C-sharp  minor. 
This  theme,  accompanied  in  syncopated  chords  by  the  strings,  is  first  sung 
by  the  clarinet,  then  taken  up  and  varied  a  little  by  the  oboe  and  flute.  It 
is  followed  by  a  more  energetic  second  subsidiary  in  the  full  orchestra, 
which  leads  in  turn  to  the  conclusion-theme,  which,  like  the  conclusion- 
theme  in  the  first  movement,  is  really  made  up  of  pieces  of  the  second  theme. 
It  begins  in  D  major,  modulates  to  G  major,  and  then  by  the  same  process 
to  C  major.  From  this  key  a  clever  modulation  brings  us  back  once  more 
to  the  tonic  E  major ;  and  the  first  part  which  we  have  just  finished  is 
virtually  played  over  again,  with  some  alterations  and  changes  of  key,  how- 
ever, that  give  it  somewhat  the  aspect  of  a  third  part.  The  coda  is  very 
short. 

This  symphony  is  scored  in  both  its  movements  for  full  classic  orchestra, 
with  only  two  horns,  but  with  trumpets,  trombones,  and  kettle-drums.  The 
instrumentation  is  a  decided  advance  upon  that  of  the  great  C  major  sym- 
phony, showing  far  more  care  and  painstaking.  The  remaining  two  move- 
ments of  the  work,  if  indeed  they  were  ever  written,  have  never  come  to 
light. 


Largo.  George  Frederic  Handel. 

{Arranged for  violin  solo,  harp,  violins  in  unison,  and  full  orchestra  by  Hellmesberger.) 

This  exceedingly  popular  movement  has  a  history  of  its  own.  The 
original  composition  belongs  to  one  of  Handel's  Italian  operas,  "  Serse  " 
(Xerxes).  This  opera  was  written  by  Handel  between  Dec.  26,  1737,  and 
Feb.  14,  1738  :  it  was  first  brought  out  in  London  on  April  15,  1738.  The 
part  of  Xerxes  (the  leading  part  in  the  opera)  was  written  for  soprano 
(or  mezzo-soprano),  according  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  Handel's  day, 
which  was  that  the  leading  part,  whether  male  or  female,  in  almost  any 
opera,  should  be  written  for  a  female  voice. 

The  air  in  question  is  the  first  number  in  the  opera,  after  the  overture, 
and  is  sung  by  Xerxes  himself.     The  stage-direction  in  Handel's  score  is, 
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"  A  summer-house  beside  a  most  beautiful  garden,  in  the  middle  of  which  stands 
a  plane-tree."  Xerxes  is  lazily  lolling  under  the  tree,  and  the  air  he  sings  is 
preceded  by  the  following  recitative  :  "  Soft  and  beautiful  leaves  of  my  be- 
loved plane-tree,  may  fate  shine  through  you.  Thunder,  lightning,  and 
storms  have  never  outraged  your  dear  peace,  nor  has  the  fierce  south  wind 
come  to  profane  you."  This  recitative  is  followed  by  an  air  (marked 
larghetto    in    the    score),    of    which    the    original    text    is    the   following 

quatrain  :  —  ' 

Serse. —  Ombra  mai  fu 
Di  vegetabile 
Cara  ed  amabile 

Soave  piii.     [Si  tiene  ammirando  il  platano.\ 

(Xerxes.; —  There  never  was  a  more  agreeable  shade  of  a  dear  and  lovely 
plant.     \Stands  admiring  the  plane-tree '.]) 

The  air,  which  is  quite  short,  has  a  fully  written-out  accompaniment  for 
four-part  string  orchestra  (a  not  too  conimon  thing  in  Handel's  scores),  be- 
sides, a  thorough-bass  figuring,  which  looks  as  if  the  composer  meant  to  add 
an  improvised  harpsichord-part  at  the  performance.  The  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  air  is  thoroughly  pastoral,  and  the  deeper  emotions  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

But  Hellmesberger,  of  Vienna,  saw  chances  of  enormous  effect  in  this 
simple  melody,  if  not  of  the  sort  Handel  contemplated.  He  has  arranged 
it  as  follows :  he  first  has  the  air  played  through  by  a  solo  violin,  accom- 
panied by  a  harp  (Handel's  original  harmony  being  retained  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  circumstances).  Then  he  has  the  same  air  repeated  by  all 
the  violins  in  unison,  the  accompaniment  being  given  to  more  and  more 
instruments,  until,  toward  the  close,  the  full  wealth  of  the  modern  orchestra 
is  called  into  play.  As  a  piece  of  gorgeous  tone-color,  this  arrangement  of 
Handel's  little  pastoral  air  is  quite  unique  in  its  way. 


Prelude  to  "  The  Master-singers  of  Nuremberg."  Richard  Wagner,  1813-1883. 

In  very  moderate  movement,  broad  and  weighty  throughout  (C  major) 4-4 

This  Prelude  (  Vorspiel)  opens  fortissimo  with  a  stately  march-theme  for 
the  full  orchestra,  the  contrapuntal  character  and  treatment  of  which  make 
it  the  typical  theme  or  "  leading  motive  "  of  the  Master-singers  themselves 
throughout  the  opera.  It  is  soon  followed  by  a  tenderer,  more  romantic 
episodic  motive,  taken  from  the  accompaniment  of  two  of  Walther's  songs 
(the  "  Spring  Song  "  and  the  "  Preislied  ")  in  the  opera  :  this  in  turn  leads 
to  a  brilliant,  fanfare-like  theme,  first  announced  by  the  brass  instruments 
and  harp,  then  developed  by  all  the  wind  and  the  strings,  which  is  the  sec- 
ond theme  of  the  Master-singers'  march.  Then  comes  a  fine  passage,  in 
which  a  figure  from  the  first  theme  is  worked  up  contrapuntally  by  the  full 
orchestra,  leading  to  a  most  effective  climax.  A  more  agitated  passage  of 
very  changeable  mood,  in  which  fragments  of  motives  from  Walther's 
"Spring  Song,"  "  Werbelied,"  and   "Preislied"  are   worked  up  together, 
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comes  next,  leading  through  manifold  modulations  to  the  key  of  E-flat 
major  (the  principal  key  of  the  Prelude  is  C  major),  in  which  we  come  upon 
a  burlesque  parody  of  the  Master-singers'  march  in  the  wooden  wind :  the 
theme  is  worked  out  contrapuntally,  as  before,  but  at  twice  as  rapid  a  pace 
as  it  was  at  first,  with  the  most  grotesque  instrumentation,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  queer,  skipping  little  figure  taken  from  the  people's  jeering  at 
Beckmesser  in  the  third  act  of  the  opera.  The  harmony  grows  more  and 
more  harsh  and  adventurous,  the  contrapuntal  web  of  voices  more  and 
more  intricately  perplexed,  the  instrumentation  still  more  grotesque,  until 
the  whole  becomes  a  veritable  piece  of  "  cats'  music " :  the  climax  is 
reached  when  the  trumpets  and  trombones  make  a  fortissimo  proclamation 
of  the  first  Master-singers'  theme  in  the  original  stately  tempo,  amidst  the 
most  terrifically  discordant  din  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  This  acts  like 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters  :  the  cacophonous  melee  of  parts  is  succeeded  by 
a  most  euphonious  simultaneous  presentation  of  three  separate  themes ;  the 
violins,  'celli,  and  some  of  the  wind  instruments  unite  in  singing  the  melody 
of  the  third  verse  of  Walther's  "  Preislied  "  ;  other  wind  instruments  play 
the  second  Master-singers'  theme,  while  the  basses  and  tuba  give  out  the 
first  theme  of  the  Master-singers'  march.  .Around  these  three  united 
themes  the  second  violins  weave  a  web  of  graceful  embroidery.     But  the 

real  complexity  of  this  plan  does  not  in  the  least  mar  the  simplicity  of  the 
general  effect,  with  such  consummate  art  has  Wagner  managed  it  all.  The 
working-out  grows  stronger  and  stronger,  until  all  the  wind  instruments 
unite  on  the  second  march-theme  against  a  surging  contrapuntal  figure  in 
the  strings ;  and  the  Prelude  ends,  as  the  third  act  of  the  opera  does,  with 
the  joyous  and  majestic  music  in  praise  of  Hans  Sachs.  Of  all  Wagner's 
purely  orchestral  works,  this  Prelude  is  the  most  elaborate  in  contrapuntal 
texture,  and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  "  Eine  Faust-Ouverture,"  the 
one  that  most  closely  approaches  Ihe  traditional  overture  form.  It  is 
scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  but  by  no  means  for  such  exceptional 
masses  of  instruments  as  Wagner  employs  in  the  "  Nibelungen  "  and  in 
"Parsifal." 
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